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SUNDARI 

IV. 

T  was  Ramaswami,  Ralph's  butler,  who  had  come  to  summon  Jagat 


Rao,    and    who    stood   impatiently    knocking   at    the    gateway. 
Slowly  Jagat  Rao  walked  across  the  courtyard,  opened  the  small 
wicket  gate,  and  looked  haughtily  at  the  pariah  servant  who  had  dared 
to  present  himself  in  the  Brahman  Street. 

•*  Ayya !  Ayya ! "  cried  Ramaswami,  bowing  down  his  head  to  the 
ground.  **  I  throw  myself  at  your  divine  feet  and  pray  the  favour  of 
you  who  are  the  image  of  all  virtue  and  charity.  Ayya!  a  great  sin 
has  happened.  Some  one,  having  entered  the  house,  has  with  a  knife 
beaten  the  Doctor.  Sahib." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  Jagat  Rao,  his  face  pale  and  grave. 

"  The  Doctor  died  not,"  replied  Ramaswami.  "  According  to  your 
great  favour,  the  hand  of  the  brother-in-law  of  an  outcast  pariah  dog 
who  sought  my  master's  life  failed,  and  to  the  Doctor  came  but  a  small 
wound  on  his  shoulder ;  much  blood  came,  and  when  the  Doctor's 
breath  went,  he  fell  fainting.  Having  recovered  in  a  short  time,  he  sent 
me  for  the  Hospital  Assistant,  and  to  ask  you  to  favour  his  abode  with 
your  presence,  so  that  the  thief  may  be  found  and  brought  to  justice." 

"  You  may  go,  I  will  come,"  was  the  haughty  answer. ' 

When  Jagat  Rao  reached  the  house  he  found  Ralph  lying  on  a 
cot  in  the  lower  room,  whence  Hope  had  been  taken  by  the  Ayah.  In 
answer  to  a  sign  made  by  Ralph  that  he'  should  be  seated,  Jagat  Rao 
merely  bowed  while  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead  to  acknowledge  the 
reverent  salutation  of  the  native  Hospital  Assistant,  who  stood  by  Ralph's 
side,  and  then  with  frowning  brow  watched  the  stained  bandages  bound 
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round  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  of  Ralph,  whose  face  was  bloodless 
and  pale  as  death.  After  a  long  pause  Ralph  faintly  said  : — "  Jagat  Rao, 
my  wife  must  not  hear  of  this  from  strangers.  You  must  telegraph  to 
her  at  Madras,  where  she  can  wait  until  I  am  able  to  travel  in  a  day  or 
twor'.  "There  might-be  dangfer  to  her  if  she  came-licre. .  -Will  you  d6  th's 
for, me?".     .-,...  .   ,     .      .       . 

**  Your  will,'*  replied  Jagat  Rao,  sternly  gazing  at  Ralph's  pale  face. 

"Tell  her,"  Ralph  continued,  his  eyes" half  closed  in  sleep,  "how 
some  one  came  and.stahbqd  me.  Why  the  womjm  came  here  I  know 
not."  .  _ 

"  You  know  who  it  was?  "  replied  Jagat  Rao, his  voice  calm  and  face 
unchanged.  y 

"  No.     I  had  seen  the  woman  before,"  said  Ralph  wearily. 

"Here?"  quietly  asked  Jagat  Rao,  motioning  to  the  Hospital 
Assistant  to  leavfe  the  room.-     -   , 

"No,"  replied  Ralph,  looking  round  at  Jagat  Rao.  "not  here;  near 
the  rivulet  in  the  coco^nut  tope." 

"  Was  she  some  dancing  girl,'or  worse?  "  asked  the  Brahman  sternly, 
watching  the  wearied  face  before  him. 

"  I  suppose  she  was. some  dancing  girl.  I  know  not  what  she  said," 
answered  Ralph,  drowsy  from  pain  and  want  of  sleep. 

"  I  will  go  meet,  your  wife,"  was  the  reply  of  Jagat  Rao,  whose 
eyes  gleamed  with  rage  as  .they  watched  the  sleeping  foreigner,  between 
whom  and  him.self  there  now  rolled  oceans  deep  of  race  antipathy  and 
hate,  for  like  all  of  his  race  the  Brahman  held  within  him.  spite  of  all 
his  self-restraint  and  subdued  feelings,  passions  easily  moved  and  quick 
to  act.  As  he  turned  to  depart,  Ralph  heard  him,  and  quietly  asked  :— 
"Jagat  Rao,  was  this  some  plot  laid  for  my  life  by  the  Ayah  and  her 
people  ?  " 

•*  If  the  woman  was  a  dancing  girl,  she  came  here  of  her  own  free 
wilk  Even  she  is  high  above  the  menial  out-caste  servants  in  your 
house,  and  would  not  stoop  to  touch  or  speak  with  them.  Perhaps 
her  people  were  angered  to  find  her  in  a  foreigner's  house,  and 
came  to  avenge  the  wrong  they  deemed  she  did  them.  I  know  not  the 
rules  .of  other  castes,"  continued  Jagat  Rao  contemptuously:  "we 
>Brahmans  live  aloof  from  all,  and  have  ever  held  as  beneath  our  feet 
the  base-bom  crowd  which  roam  to  and  fro  as  animals  led  by  their 
jaitittcts,  bound  to  their  duties  by  superstitious  rites  and  outward 
cdigious  forms.  .  Yet,"  he  continued,  as  he  watched  the  calm  smile  oa 
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the  face  of  Ralph,  which  once  again  set  his  heart  quick  aglow  with 
anger,  *'  even  the  holy  Brahman  sage,  even  the  gods  themselves,  are  not 
free  from  human  wrath.  In  every  book  of  our  learned  lore,  in  every 
village  of  our  land,  it  will  be  found  that  woman's  guile  has.  sown  the 
seeds  of  deadly  hatred  and  fraternal  strife,  even  amid  those  who  for 
long  ages  have  wearily  striven  to  let  calm  reason  rule  their  thoughts. 
Now  I  go  to  your  wife  to  tell  her  all  you  have  bid  me  say  and  bring 
you  back  her  message." 

"  Go,  Jagat  Rao,"  said  Ralph,  looking  after  the  departing  figure  of 
the  Brahman,  **  tell  her  I  shall  meet  her  soon  and  all  will  be  explained." 


Jagat  Rao  sent  the  telegram  to  Mabel.  In  it  he  only  stated  that  he 
had  news  for  her,  and  that  she  should  meet  him  at  the  Anama  Hotel, 
near  the  sea  beach  at  Madras. 

In  his  search  for  Hope  and  the  Ayah,  Jagat  Rao  had  visited  all  the 
hotels  in  Madras,  and  now  he  remembered  that  the  Hotel  Anama 
would  best  suit  his  purpose.  During  the  long  journey  from  Pre- 
managaram,  across  the  arid  rocky  wastes,  dried-up  rice-fields,  and  desert 
scrub  lands,  Jagat  Rao  bitterly  thought  how  all  his  weary  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  the  foreigner's  child  had  been  repaid  by  foulest  wrong :  how 
his  deep  love  for  his  wife  Sundari  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
his  home  left  desolate.  As  be  drove  from  the  station  along  the  red 
dust  road  through  the  narrow  streets  and  tall  houses  of  the  Black  To\\t> 
of  Madras,  where  bustling  crowds  of  natives  passed  to  and  fro  in  front 
of  glaring  sweetmeat,  grain  and  drinking  shops,  from  which  came  the 
floating  smell  of  heavy  incense  and  burning  oil,  he  sat  with  sunken 
eyes,  his  subtle  brain  working  out  his  future  plans  and  plots  for 
vengeance.  When  he  drew  near  the  fort,  and  felt  the  cold  sea  wind  he 
watched,  with  head  erect  and  thoughts  now  running  clear,  the  long, 
ghost-like  rows  of  side-lights  gleaming  from  the  steamers  beyond  and 
within  the  harbour's  mouth,  over  which  the  evening  darkness  was  fast 
falling.  Mabel  was  now  almost  within  his  grasp.  He  would  soon 
learn  if  the  foreigner's  insulted  pride  and  jealous  rage  were  as  great 
as  his  own !  The  Hotel  Anama  stood  back  from  the  sea  beach  in  the 
midst  of  a  sandy  desert  waste,  approached  from  the  drive  along  the 
sea  front  by  a  road  opening  through  the  decayed  pillars  of  a  once 
stately  gateway.  Once  a  thick  hedge  ran  round  the  compound 
enclosure,  vestiges  of  which  could  here  and  there  be  seen  rising  from 
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the  sand  that  swept  in  from  the  beach,  drifting  on  towards  the  steps 
and  high  base  on  which  the  hotel  was  raised. 

Jagat  Rao's  coach  drove  straight  on  through  the  gateway  towards 
the  mansion,  now  standing  out  massive  and  spectre-like  in  the  after- 
glow, which,  following  quick  after  the  twilight,  lighted  up,  for  one 
fleeting  moment,  the  heavens,  the  long  thin  line  of  surf  and  drifting 
sand.  The  hotel  itself  was  in  darkness,  the  Venetian  blinds  all  drawn. 
On  the  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  hall  from  a  huge  projecting 
portico  supported  by  massive  plain  Doric  pillars,  a  glimmer  of  light 
shone  from  a  candle  placed  in  a  cheap  bazaar  lantern.  The  coach 
stopped  outside  the  porch,  and  Jagat  Rao  alighted.  Near  the 
lantern  sat  a  native,  wrapped  in  a  coarse  blanket  of  the  country, 
guarding  the  entrance.  Roused  by  the  approach  of  Jagat  Rao  he 
rose,  gazed  into  the  Brahman's  face,  and  then  walking  out  beyond 
the  porch,  looked  vacantly  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  stars  now  one 
by  one  springing  to  light  in  the  darkening  sky. 

Returning,  he  lazily  raised  his  lantern,  looked  long  at  the  flickering 
light,  and  then  departed  to  seek  out  his  master  and  announce  the 
coming  of  Jagat  Rap.  The  Brahman  noted  not  the  uncouth  pariah. 
He  ascended  the  steps,  and  paced  to  and  fro  beneath  the  deep  verandah, 
the  bamboo  blinds  of  which  shut  out  the  sharp  sea  wind. 

Soon  the  landlord  appeared,  preceded  by  the  native,  who  held 
the  lantern  low  to  guide  his  master's  feet  At  the  door  the  land- 
lord stood,  his  short,  stout  body  swaying  to  and  fro  as  he  balanced 
himself  on  his  long  turned-up-toed  shoes,  into  which  his  feet  were  half 
thrust  His  face  was  swollen,  his  eyes  were  small  and  bloodshot,  and 
as  he  took  from  the  side  of  his  mouth  a  short,  coarse  cheroot,  a 
convulsive  coughing  seized  him,  and  threatened  to  shake  from  his 
head  a  massive,  ill-arranged  turban,  the  ends  [of  which  hung  down 
his  face  and  behind  his  broad  shoulders. 

With  words  of  foul  abuse  he  told  the  trembling  servant  to  place 
the  lantern  on  the  ground  and  depart ;  then,  his  hand  raised  to  shade 
the  light,  he  looked  with  his  small,  blinking  eyes  beyond  the  lantern 
into  the  darkness,  whence  Jagat  Rao  scanned  him  closely.  Seeing 
that  the  man  moved  not,  but  stood  gazing  in  front  of  him,  his  fat 
hand,  covered  with  heavy  rings,  raised  to  his  toppling  turban,  Jagat 
Rao  advanced  until  the  light  fell  on  his  face  and  white-robed  figure. 
In  a  moment  the  heavy  look  of  drunkenness  passed  from  the  man's 
face.      Hastily  kicking  from  his  feet  and  from  the  verandah  his  shoes. 
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he  reverently  saluted  the  Brahman,  and  then,  with  folded  hands,  waited 
for  him  to  speak. 

"  Appa  Swami,"  at  length  said  Jagat  Rao,  **  has  an  English  lady 
come  here  this  evening?" 

•'  By  your  great  favour,"  said  Appa  Swami,  staring  in  stupid  surprise 
at  the  Brahman's  face  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  "  no  English  lady 
has  arrived  here  this  evening." 

•'When  I  was  last  here  one  week  ago,  your  hotel  was  lighted,  and 
there  were  English  people  stopping  here.  How  is  it  that  it  is  now 
empty  ?  " 

"  Ayya,  ayya  1 "  cried  Appa  Swami,  falling  to  his  knees.  "  I  am  a 
family  man ;  great  trouble  has  fallen  on  my  household  since  you  last 
visited  it." 

**  I  asked  not  of  your  household,"  haughtily  replied  Jagat  Rao. 
"  When  I  was  last  here " 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  told  you  falsehood  last  week,  but  now  I  know 
that  nothing  is  hid  from  your  eyes.  I  knew  not  the  woman  Lakshmi, 
I  said,  and  now  you  have  learned  the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  long  hid  ! " 
moaned  the  abject  wretch,  fawning  to  the  ground. 

**  Is  Lakshmi  the  Ayah  now  here  ? "  calmly  asked  Jagat  Rao, 
watching  the  bowed-down  figure  of  Appa  Swami  with  keen  interest, 
for  now  fate  seemed  to  be  working  all  things  to  his  hands.  "  Tell 
me  when  came  she  here,"  he  continued  in  an  unchanged  voice. 

**  That  woman  now  gone  die,"  eagerly  said  Appa  Swami,  rising  to 
his  feet  and  speaking  in  whispers,  "  and  I  tell  the  truth.  That  Ayah 
Lakshmi  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife ! "  replied  Jagat  Rao,  looking  at  Appa  Swami  in  wonder. 

"  Yes,  that  woman  Lakshmi  my  wife,"  replied  Appa  Swami,  coming 
as  close  to  the  Brahman  as  he  dare  venture  ;  "  that  woman  plenty  drink, 
so  I  send  that  woman  away  one  year  ago.  I  never  beat  that  woman, 
but  she  know  she  bad  woman,  so  she  never  come  back  again.  I 
respectable  man,"  continued  Appa  Swami,  watching  Jagat  Rao's  face 
in  doubt.  Seeing  that  the  cold  look  of  the  Brahman  changed  not,  he 
hurriedly  continued  : — "  So  I  then  take  young  wife.  I  give  dinner  to  my 
family  and  caste  people  ;  they  all  say  I  do  right  to  take  new  wife." 

•*  I  know  nothing  of  your  family  nor  of  your  people.  Why  did  you 
speak  untruth  and  say  you  knew  not  the  woman  Lakshmi  ? "  asked 
Jagat  Rao. 

"  I  fear,  if  that  woman  found,  she  come  here  and  give  plenty  trouble. 
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If  she  go  without  coming  here,  then  every  one  happy.  The  day  after 
you  last  come  here  that  Lakshmi  come  with  baby  child.  That 
child  not  Lakshmi's  child.  She  steal  that  child.  Then  go  first  to 
Ootacamund,  knowing  police  not  think  native  woman  going  to  cold 
country.  She  not  walk  on  road,  she  walk  in  jungle  where  plenty 
fever  and  no  good  water.  Then  fever  come,  and  she  walk  a  little 
every  day.  When  her  day  come,  she  make  a  journey  here  to  die. 
Three  days  ago  she  die."  replied  Appa  Swami,  joining  his  hands 
before  his  breast,  and  tremblingly  watching  Jagat  Rao's  stem  face 
with  his  small  cunning  eyes.  Jagat  Rao  spoke  not.  His  quick  ear 
had  caught  the  sound  of  running  wheels  rising  above  the  grating 
$ound  of  waves  along  the  sea  beach.  Turning  to  Appa  Swami,  he 
quickly  said  : — **  A  lady  is  coming  here  to  stay.  Go,  meet  her,  and  tell 
her  you  have  prepared  rooms  and  food  for  her.  I  shall  speak  with 
her,  but  say  not  that  I  am  here." 

Appa  Swami  hastened  out,  while  Jagat  Rao  walked  slowly  from  the 
verandah  into  the  hotel.  With  bustling  activity  Appa  Swami  held 
the  door  open  for  Mabel  to  alight.  As  Mabel  descended,  she  gazed 
round  in  surprise  from  the  gloomy  and  dark  porch  to  the  badly  lighted 
pillared  hall  within,  the  reception  room  of  the  old  mansion,  built  in  days 
when  the  English  lived  in  and  near  the  Fort. 

"  What  hotel  is  this  ?  "  asked  Mabel,  looking  from  Appa  Swami,  who 
stood  bowing,  to  the  coachman  now  waiting  to  be  paid. 

"  This  Hotel  Anama,"  quickly  answered  Appa  Swami,  "  plenty  ladies 
stop  here  in  hot  weather,  get  cool  sea  breeze.  Everything  ready,  I 
show  lady  rooms." 

Appa  Swami  waited  for  no  reply ;  he  led  the  way  into  the  hotel, 
and  motioned  the  coachman  to  follow  with  Mabel's  travelling  bag. 
Mabel  followed  with  vague  misgivings,  wondering  how  the  lonely 
hotel  had  been  chosen  for  her  abode,  and  why  no  one,  not  even  Jagat 
:Rao,  had  met  her  at  the  station.  The  first  fall  of  her  feet  on  the 
marble  pavement  within  smote  to  her  heart  with  feelings  of  drear 
loneliness.  The  echoes  seemed  to  steal  along  the  floor,  creep  up  the 
walls,  and  linger  amid  the  vaulted  ribs  of  the  roof  above,  as  if  loth 
to  die  away.  A  cheap  oil  lamp,  hung  from  a  nail  on  one  of  the  massive 
pillars,  shed  a  faint  light  through  the  empty  hall  and  on  the  walls, 
:which  gleamed  with  the  sheen  of  polished  marble,  for  in  days  long 
past  the  soft  hands  of  patient  natives  had  spread  upon  them  a  fine 
cfcment,  made   of  ground   sea-shells,  eggs^   and   purified   molasses,   an 
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art  now  lost,  like  most  of  the  ancient  prized  arts  of  Tndta.  Mabel  • 
started  and  would  have  drawn  back,  had  not  the  ffgure  of  Jagat  Rao  • 
advanced  from  out  the  shade  aind  stood  before  her,  grave  and  sflent. 
Jagat  Rao  and  she  had  met  before,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  as 
she  watched  the  fair. face  and  finely  carved  features  of  the  Brahman, 
she  felt  angered  at  his  gaze.  His  piercing  eyes  met  hers,  and  seemed 
to  read  her  very  thoughts.  As  Jagat  Rao  watched  her  he  noted 
how  her  once  bright  eyes  were  sunken,  her  look  was  weird  and  worn, 
though  still  her  clustering  fair  hair  hung  round  hef  forehead.  Many 
minds  of  men  and  women  he  had  read,  but  there  was  something 
in  Mabel's  face  he  could  not  read.  There  was  in  it  something 
noble  and  cultured,  never-farKng  in  its  quick  pefceptions,  gentle  and 
courteous,  instinct  with  all  a  woman's  feelings,  easily  evading  unseemly 
rudeness.  He  knew  not  how  to  meet  it,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
the  rude  blunt  frankness  or  haughty  insolence  of  the  Western  foreigner. 
As  be  stood  facing  Mabel,  his  face  inscrutable  in  its  sternness,  she 
would  have  passed  on  and  followed  Appa  Swami,  had  not  he  stayed 
her  with  the  words : — "  Your  husband  has  sent  me  here  to  speak  with 
you,  and  tell  you  things  you  and  I  alone  must  hear." 

Mabel's  eyes  flashed,  and  her  face  brightened,  as  she  drew  near  to 
hear  what  she  had  hoped  to  hear  since  she  had  received  the  telegram, 
and  come  hastening  to  the  plains,  that  news  had  been  heard  of  her 
child  Hope  and  the  Ayah  Lakshmi.  Jagat  Rao  drew  back,  and 
motioning  to  Appa  Swami  to  depart,  led  the  way  to  a  room  facing 
the  sea  front  to  the  right  of  the  vast  hall.  The  room  was  empty  save 
for  a  lamp  of  hanging  clustered  crystals,  of  which  one  candle  light 
was  burning,  a  centre  table  and  one  chair,  the  two  windows  opening 
to  the  verandah  being  closed  and  barred.  As  Jagat  Rao  closed  the 
door,  and  then,  with  folded  arms,  turned  and  faced  Mabel,  she  felt 
her  heart  faint  with  dread.  Still  she  feared  not  that  violence  would  be 
offered  to  any  of  her  race  in  a  land  where  all  bowed  before  the  rulers 
in  lowly  submission. 

"  Have  you  any  news  of  my  husband  or  my  child  ? "  at  length  she 
said,  in  a  firm  voice. 

"The  news  I  have  for  you  will  bring  but  small  joy  to  your  heart. 
The  message  I  bear  from  your  husband  is  but  a  message  of  sorrow," 
was  the  reply,  spoken  in  a  suppressed  whisper,  which  went  wailing 
through  the  room  like  the  sound  of  the  moaning  wind  outside. 

*  111  news  of  my  husband  1 '?  cried  Mabel,  her  travelling  cape  falling 
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from  her  shoulders  as  she  stretched  out  her  hands  towards  Jagat  Rao. 
"  Tell  me  quickly,  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Your  husband,  in  your  absence — "  Jagat  Rao  paused,  and  his  voice 
sank  deep  into  his  throat,  as  if  weighed  down  by  some  great  sorrow — 
**  summoned  to  his  house  a  woman,  who  went  there  willingly  in  her 
husband's  absence." 

As  Jagat  Rao  spoke,  Mabel  stood  as  though  stunned,  her  hands 
pressed  to  her  breast.  Her  brain  reeled,  full  of  untold  horrors:  her 
child  lost,  in  a  stranger's  hands,  her  husband  faithless!  Why  had 
she  not  been  spared  until  her.  child  had  been  found,  or  until  all  hope 
was  passed?  How  now  could  she  summon  up  courage  to  go  alone 
on  her  weary  quest  ?  Her  very  heart  seemed  to  swell  and  burst,  as 
though  filled  with  tears.  Then,  again,  she  felt  a  deep  calm,  and  resolve 
to  know  the  worst. 

"  Who  was  the  woman  ?  "  she  asked. 

"The  woman  was  my  wife,"  answered  Jagat  Rao,  creeping  near, 
vindictive  hate  stealing  over  every  feature  of  his  face,  his  voice 
wailing  through  the  room  like  to  the  moaning  wind  over  tall  forest 
trees.  Mabel  would  have  drawn  back  in  fear  of  the  quiet  wrath  which 
seemed  to  shake  the. man,  but  with  raised  hand  he  checked  her  before 
she  moved.  Face  to  face  they  stood,  mind  matched  to  mind,  for  in  his 
emotions  and  impulses  the  Brahman  wears  a  woman's  heart.  Once  or 
twice  he  strove  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  away  before  his  lips  moved. 
Mabel  bowed  her  head  in  pity  for  the  strong  man's  sorrow,  and  then 
her  feelings  burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry: — "My  child!  Let  not  your 
vengeance  fall  on  one  who  has  never  sinned." 

•*  With  you  and  with  your  child  I  have  naught  to  do,"  replied  Jagat 
Rao,  who  stood  once  more  inscrutable  and  cold,  holding  Mabel  bound 
in  wondering  fear.  **  As  for  your  husband  :  what  power  have  we  against 
the  strong  ? "  he  said  in  words  distinct  and  low,  which  went  pealing 
through  the  room.  "  With  what  shame  should  we  tell  our  wrongs  in 
open  street  ?  Your  race  has  called  our  Emperors  slaves,  broken  down  the 
Brahman's  sway,  and  set  low-born  men  to  decide  the  caste  man's  rights  ; 
and  we  must  bow  our  heads  and  eat  our  hearts  in  silence.  You  and 
your  race  mock  upon  us  because  we  bring  not  forth  our  wives  to  public 
gaze :  we  know  the  foreigners'  hearts,  and  we  trust  them  not.  Let  the 
usurer,  armed  by  your  laws,  wrest  from  the  patient  serf  his  father's 
lands,  let  the  produce  be  garnered  in  and  sold  for  silver  to  half-repay 
the  borrowed  Government  rent,  let  the  village  granaries  be  emptied  by 
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oreign  merchants,  and  the  land  be"swept  from  life  when  famine  rages : 
our  homes  we  still  keep  closed,  and,  before  the  foreigner  breaks  through, 
we  see,  unmoved,  our  wives  burn  on  the  funeral  pyre.  We  know, 
though  no  history  dares  tell  the  tale,  how  your  armies  have  been 
hurjed  back  and  an  empire  lost,  because  the  Eastern's  home  was 
forced.  Once  let  the  seeds  of  enmity  be  sown  between  man  and  man, 
and  race  and  race,  and  they  grow  quickly  and  take  deep  root,  and 
many  will  curse  those  who  spread  the  seed  as  they  watch  the  ripening, 
and  see  innocent  and  guilty  alike  eat  the  poisoned  fruit.  Your  husband, 
and  Sundari,  my  wife,  who  have  bowed  my  mother's  head  with  shame 
and  made  me  unfit  to  take  my  place  among  my  kinsmen,  have  but 
half-reaped  the  sorrow  they  have  sown." 

As  Jagat  Rao  spoke,  Mabel  watched  his  face  in  wondering  doubt. 
Approaching  near,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  in  ignorance  of  his  holy 
birth,  and  said: — "Jagat  Rao, there  lies  some  falsehood  in  this.     It  is  . 
the  Ayah  who  has  laid  the  plot  and  wrought  the  mischief" 

**  The  Ayah  has  naught  to  do  with  it,"  angrily  answered  Jagat  Rao, 
walking  to  the  door,  and  opening  it  "  Ar^ ! "  he  cried,  "  Appa  Swami, 
come  here."  He  waited  until  he  heard  the  sound  of  Appa  Swami's  feet 
rapidly  crossing  the  hall,  then  turned  and,  with  his  arms  folded,  stood 
facing  Mabel,  who  now  stood  spell-bound  like  one  who  waited  to  hear  . 
her  hovering  fate  decreed. 

When  Appa  Swami  entered  and  stood  trembling  with  folded  hands, 
Jagat  Rao  turned  fiercely  towards  him  and  said: — ^**Tell  the  lady  who 
the  Ayah  Lakshmi  was." 

"  That  Ayah  my  wife,"  replied  Appa  Swami  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Tell  the  lady  where -that  Ayah  now  is." 

"  That  Ayah  gone  dead,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  When  did  she  die  ?  "  again  asked  Jagat  Rao,  turning  to  watch  the 
face  of  Mabel. 

"  Three  days  ago  that  Ayah  die,"  came  the  trembling  reply. 

"Then,"  cried  Mabel,  starting  to  her  feet  and  advancing  towards 
Appa  Swami,  "  where  is  the  child,  where  is  my  child  Hope  ?  " 

"  Your  child,"  cried  Appa  Swami,  starting  back,  his  small  eyes 
opening  wide  in  surprise.  ''That  not  Misses'  child,  see,"  he  continued, 
hurrying  from  the  room,  leaving  Mabel  and  Jagat  Rao  gazing  strangely 
in  each  other's  faces. 

Soon  Appa  Swami  returned,  holding  in  his  arms  the  child  wrapped 
up  in  a  woollen  shawl.      Mabel  moved  forward,  unrolled  the  shawl, 
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started  back,  then  looked  at  Appa  Swami,  then  again  to  the  child, 
thence  to  Jagat  Rao. 

The  child  before  her  was  a  fair  child,  almost  as  fair  as  hers,  but  it 
was  a  native  child,  a  girl,  naked  save  for  a  string  round  its  waist  from 
which  hung  a  silver  heart  Jagat  Rao  approached  and  looked  down  at 
the  child.  Moving  back  he  raised  himself  erect,  his  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  silver  heart,  while  beneath  the  olive  colour  of  his  face  stole 
the  pallor  of  death.  Before  one  quick  rush  of  blood  the  pallor  fled, 
as  the  Brahman  again  moved  forward,  and  raised  the  silver  heart  to 
read  the  Sanskrit  letters  thereon  inscribed.  His  eyes 'transfused  with 
tears,  he  turned  and  walked  apart,  while  with  folded  arms  and  bowed 
head  he  remained  wrapped  in  thought.  Turning  with  a  weary  sigh 
he  placed  his  hand  on  the  child's  head,  and  then  fixing  his  searching 
eyes  on  Appa  Swami,  said  in  his  own  tones:  "Give  the  child  to  the 
lady,  you  will  receive  the  reward  promised." 

Then  turning  to  Mabel,  he  said  in  a  low  trembling  voice,  bowing 
down  his  head  before  her : — "  Ere  the  sun  rises  again  your  child  will  be 
in  your  arms :  until  then  guard  well  this  child,  to  give  in  exchange  for 
yours.  In  your  hand  will  remain  the  punishment  or  forgiveness  of  the 
guilty,  as  you  will.  We  must  now  go  back  by  train  to  Premanagaram 
and  learn  the  secret  that  the  woman  came  to  tell  your  husband,  for  I 
see  now  that  neither  he  nor  she  dreamed  of  any  wrong." 

VI. 

It  was  midnight  when  Mabel  knelt  by  her  husband  in  the  thatched 
bungalow  at  Premanagaram.  Jagat  Rao  had  left  her  at  the  station, 
taken  the  child,  and  told  her  to  wait  at  her  own  house  for  his  return. 
Ralph  and  Mabel  waited,  wondering  what  would  happen.  Ralph  had 
told  all  he  knew  to  Mabel,  who  was  smiling  in  his  face,  when  they  both 
started,  for  a  rustle  was  heard  by  their  side.  Mabel  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  Ralph  looking  up  saw  the  woman,  whom  he  had  seen  bathing  in 
Jhe  rivulet  beneath  the  shade  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  also  in  his 
own  room.  In  her  arms  she  held  a  child.  Sinking  on  one  knee, 
she  held  it  out  until  Mabel  took  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  her  own  child 
Hope. 

Sundari  bowed  herself  to  the  ground  and  there  remained  waiting, 
while  Mabel,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  held  the  child  to  Ralph. 

Suddenly  through  the  room  stole  the  deep-toned  voice  of  Jagat  Rao, 
Lord  of  the  World,  who  spoke  in  Sanskrit  to  his  wife  Sundari,  the 
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Beautiful,  words  which  she  answered  back  in  the  same  sacred  language 
of  her  race,  translated  afterwards  by  Jagat  Rao  to  Ralph  and  Mabel. 

"Tell  me,  Sundari,"  were  his  words,  "what  wickedness  is  this  that 
has  worked  in  your  heart  ?  " 

**  My  lord,"  said  Sundari  with  trembling  fear,  raising  her  face,  now 
no  longer  veiled,  "  I  followed  the  Sahib  here,  fearing  his  wrath  and 
yours.  My  lord  remembers  how  three  months  ago  I  went  from  his 
home  so  that,  according  to  our  custom,  my  child  should  be  bom  in 
my  mother's  house.  My  lord's  heart  was  then  full  of  joy,  for  every 
holy  rite  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  stars  had  foretold  how  a  boy  child 
would  be  bom  to  us.  I  went  forth  with  glad  smiles  from  the  priests, 
astrologers,  and  all  Brahmans  in  our  village,  for  they  all  prayed  that 
I  should  bring  back  a  boy  child,  to  save  my  husband's  soul  and 
perform  his  funeral  rites.  But  when  a  girl  was  born,  I  dreaded  to 
think  of  my  lord's  bitter  grief,  the  wailing  in  our  house,  and  how  his 
soul  would  dread  to  tread  the  lonely  way,  when  he  had  no  male  child 
to  spread  the  holy  offerings  and  hasten  on  its  flight  to  heavenly  bliss. 
With  tears  I  bid  my  mother  hide  my  shame ;  and  to  bring  once  more 
the  smile  to  her  loved  one's  cheek  and  fill  our  home  with  pride,  she 
announced  abroad  that  a  male  child  had  been  born  to  me.  She 
laughed  at  my  fears,  and  kept  me  by  her  side.  One  day  she  took  my 
child  from  my  arms,  and  placed  a  male  child  there,  which  she  said  she 
had  bought  from  a  strange  woman  travelling  through  the  village.  With 
fear  I  brought  it  to  my  lord,  and  all  went  well,  for  the  child  was  olive 
fair  as  a  Brahman  child.  But  daily,  as  I  nursed  the  child,  I  watched  it 
closely,  and  saw  the  colour  fade  from  its  skin.  My  mother  came  and 
told  me  we  were  all  lost,  for  the  child  was  a  foreign  child,  and  that  the 
woman  from  whom  she  had  taken  it  was  gone,  and  no  one  could  trace 
her  whereabouts.  I  heard  my  lord  speak  of  the  loss  of  the  Doctor 
Sahib's  child,  and  a  chill  stole  to  my  heart,  for  I  knew  that  the  babe  I 
nursed  was  his.  My  mother  gave  me  juice  to  stain  its  skin,  but  I 
dreaded  to  have  it  near  me,  for  I  knew  that,  like  all  foreigners,  it  had 
the  evil  eye,  and  would  bring  ruin  to  our  home.  My  people  pointed 
out  to  me  the  Doctor  Sahib  as  he  rode  by,  and  I  tried  to  tell  him  to 
take  away  his  child  and  find  me  mine,  but  he  only  smiled  and  listened 
not,  and  I  dared  not  speak  out,  for  many  of  my  people  were  near. 
Then,  my  lord,  my  fear  grew  so  great  that  I  went  alone  to  the 
foreigner's  house,  so  that  I  might  speak  freely,  but  he  understood  me 
not,  and  there  my  lord  found  me.     I  now  only  pray  that  my  lord  will 
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let  me  carry  my  child  back  to  my  mother's  home,  so  that  I  may  there 
live,  ever  praying  for  my  lord's  soul,  and  that  his  new  wife  may  bear 
him  a  boy  child." 

"  Sundari,  your  child  is  safe  ;  your  folly  was  but  the  folly  of  a 
woman's  wit,  but  my  sin  is  great  indeed,  for  it  is  a  sin  in  which  reason 
held  no  part,  but  one  daily  sinned  by  man  equally  with  beast — the  foul 
and  deadly  sin  of  lustful  jealousy.  Let  us  once  more  live  as  reasoning 
man  and  wife,  and  pray  the  foreigner's  forgiveness  for  the  wrong  we 
have  done  him." 

As  Jagat  Rao  finished,  he  walked  apart  and,  opening  the  verandah 
window,  gazed  into  the  milk-white  heavens,  and  muttered  to  himself  the 
holiest  prayer  of  all  India,  which  hourly  rises  from  myriad  murmuring 
voices  of  devout  and  saintly  men  : — "  Om  !  Om  !  Let  us  meditate  on 
the  ever  to  be  longed  for  clear  light  of  heaven ;  may  it  direct  all  our 
thoughts." 

R.  W.  Frazer. 

THE   END. 
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THE    FOREIGNER    IN    THE    FARMYARD 

**  The  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  us  has  convinced  us  of  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  agricultural  situation."  —  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture^ 
Second  Report 

I.— The  Granary 

Preliminary 

WE  have  heard  much  of  England's  Isolation.  Diplomatically 
the  phrase  may  be  correct;  but  turn  from  Diplomacy  to 
Economics,  and  it  becomes  ironical,  for  we  are  humbly 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  much  of  our  daily  bread.  We 
import  more  Corn  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  together :  our 
markets  being  the  world's  dumping-ground  for  Breadstuffs.  And  we 
go  to  the  Foreigner  for  the  Butter  to  spread  on  that  Bread,  for  our 
Eggs  and  for  our  Cheese,  for  our  Meat  and  Fruit  and  Sugar,  our 
Vegetables,  our  Milk,  our  Lard.  The  word  Isolatidn  applied  to 
England  sounds  ugly,  when  it  doesn't  sound  foolish. 

This  need  not  alarm  you,  says  the  Orthodox  Economist.  In  Mr. 
Barlow's  best  manner  he  takes  you  by  the  hand,  and  points  out  the 
processes  of  exchange  in  all  their  beautifully  varied  manifestations:— 
**  Here,  Tommy,  you  see  an  American  farmer:  he  has  an  abundance  of 
wheat,  but  he  needs  a  shirt ;  we  supply  him  with  the  shirt,  and  take  some 
wheat  in  exchange.  There  is  a  German  cattle-dealer  :  he  is  surrounded 
with  meat,  but  wants  a  knife  to  eat  it  with  ;  we  supply  him  with  the 
knife,  and  take  his  superfluous  meat  There,  again,  is  a  poor  negro, 
under  a  cocoanut  palm,  pining  for  a  hymn  book  to  rejoice  his  Sabbath 
hours:  we  print  and  send  him'  one,  and  he  sends  back  to  us  thd^e 
cocoanuts  which  you,  Tommy,  love  so  well."  PThe'  arrangement  is  so 
full  of  mutual  advantages,  so  simple;  so  perfect,  that  one's  suspicions 
are  aroused.  And  those  suspicions  are  justified :  the  system  is  not 
flawless.    The  American  farmer  has  now  taken  to  getting  his  calico 
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from  Yankee  mills ;  the  German  cattle-dealer  finds  a  good  enough 
imitation  of  the  Sheffield  article  at  Solingen  ;  and  the  poor  negro, 
though  he  has  not  yet  built  unto  himself  a  printing-press,  thinks  the 
German  hymnal  as  highly  coloured  as  the  English  :  so  that  it  gets 
ever  harder  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  our  wares.  That  is  flaw 
Number  One.  Flaw  Number  Two  resides  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
things  which  it  is  not  good  to  part  with  to  the  Foreigner  in  unlimited 
quantities :  things  which  cannot  be  replaced.  Some  goods  can  be 
replaced  quite  easily.  Foodstuffs  can  :  the  grains  and  the  dairy  produce 
sent  us  from  abroad  do  not  drain  the  resources  of  the  countries  whence 
they  come.  So  with  manufactures:  we  can  go  on  turning  out  ships 
and  penknives  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  all  time,  and  our  country 
will  not  be  a  penny  the  poorer.  But  the  draught  upon  our  precious 
store  of  ores  and  coal  is  quite  another  story.  They  belong  to  the 
category  of  things  which  cannot  be  replaced,  and  we  should  regard  with 
jealousy  their  unlimited  export  to  other  countries,  where  they  are  largely 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  to  compete  with  our  own.  Yet  this 
unlimited  export  is  just  what  we  are  indulging  in,  and  to  an  ever 
increasing  extent :  it  is  with  these  precious,  irreplacable  possessions 
that  we  are  paying  our  butcher's  and  our  baker's  bills  to  foreign 
countries.     To  that  extent  we  are  living  on  our  capital. 

Thus,  the  system  of  exchange  as  at  present  practised  appears  on 
examination  to  be  less  worthy  of  unstinted  admiration  than  our 
Orthodox  Economist  (good  optimistic  creature!)  would  have  us 
believe;  thus,  too,  we  are  compelled  to  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  our  country  to  feed  herself  as  far  as  she  possibly  can.  There  are  other 
reasons  for  so  thinking.  A  countryside  alive  with  thriving  villages  is 
more  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  than  a  countryside  depleted  for 
the  ampler  crowding  of  city  slums  and  the  urban  labour  market  In 
the  minds  of  many,  also,  the  reflection  that  we  are  able  to  feed 
ourselves  is  a  comfort  in  the  event  of  war.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
our  manufacturing  industries  would  languish  with  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  many  would  directly  benefit  thereby. 
And  indirectly,  there  is  the  enlarged  purchasing  power  of  the  rural 
population,  when  that  population  has  money  to  .spend.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  I  do  not  exasperate  the  majority  of  my  readers  by 
laying  down  the  initial  proposition  : — That  the  prosperity  of  the 
General  Faimyard  is  a  desirable  economic  condition. 
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Wheat 

This  cereal  naturally  has  precedence.  Before  going  into  Production 
let  us  consider  the  Decline  in  Price :  first,  because  that  aspect  of  the 
Breadstuff  Question  fills  the  vision  of  many  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others;  and  secondly,  because  the  Decline  in  Price  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  Decline  in  Production,  and  so  forms  a  fitting 
preface  thereta 

Our  acquaintance  with  ofncial  prices  goes  back  to  1646,  when  the 
average  price  of  Wheat  at  Eton  was  44-r.  per  quarter.  The  earliest  year 
for  which  an  oflScial  average  price  was  quoted  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales  is  1771  ;  the  figure  is  48^.  yd.  (The  Import  Duty  then  was 
1 75*.  6|^.,  but  the  Import  itself  was  very  small.)  The  top  price  during 
the  present  century  was  in  1812,  when  the  average  quotation  was 
12&.  6d.  per  quarter.  This  tremendous  charge  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  arguments  of  Cobdenite  politicians — (the  Cobden  Club  says  that 
Free  Trade  accounts  for  the  difference  between  prices  then  and  prices 
now) — but  in  the  interests  of  accurate  statement  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  the  Import  Duty  in  that  ytsx -w^s  eightpence  farthing :  a  circum- 
stance which  heavily  discounts  the  inference  sought  to  be  drawn.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century 
and  the  early  years  of  this  one,  particularly  the  Bogey  Year,  181 2, 
comprehended  a  period  of  depreciated  currency  and  paper  money  ;  so 
that  126J.  td.  in  the  Returns  is  many  points  percent,  above  the  real 
value,  according  to  modern  (or  earlier)  standards.  There  are  other 
reasons  for  believing  the  nominal  prices  credited  to  the  early 
century  to  be  fictitiously  high  ;  and  because  of  this  inaccuracy  the 
Beard  of  Agriculture  officials  have  put  the  years  before  1821  in  a 
separate  table  in  the  Returns.  In  1815  there  was  a  change  in  the  law. 
The  importation  of  Foreign  Wheat  was  forbidden  when  the  price  was 
under  82J.  6d,  a  quarter ;  of  Colonial,  when  the  price  was  under 
69J.  \\d.  Come  we  now  to  that  epoch-making  '45.  The  average 
price  was  50^.  10^.  ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open  ;  the  average 
price  rose  to  54^.  8rf  in  '46  and  to  69J.  9^.  in  '47.  Then  came  a  fall  ; 
but  in  '54-56  the  Crimean  War  produced  a  rise,  the  price  in  '55 
reaching  74^.  8//.  It  was  then  that  Englishmen  got  their  first  practical 
demonstration  of  the  dangerous  position  into  which  they  were  being 
forced  by  the  policy  of  encouraging  Fpreign  Wheat  and  discouraging 
Home  Production.    The  increase  in  the  Foreign  Import  caused  by  the 
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repeal  of  the  duty  had  been  balanced  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
Home  Production  ;  and  the  restriction  in  the  Foreign  Supply  induced 
by  the  war  sent  up  the  price.  For  Wheat  could  not  be  reaped  at  a 
moment's  notice  from  lands  which  had  been  forced  out  of  cultivation. 
Had  they  remained  in  crop,  the  war  would  not  have  produced  that 
alarming  rise. 

Little  more  need  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  prices.  With 
fluctuations  of  no  very  great  extent,  they  have  practically  held  a 
downward  way  since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  they  reached 
the  lowest  recorded  in  '94,  when  the  average  was  22s.  lorf.  per  quarter.* 
It  stiffened  by  a  few  pence  in  '95,  and  the  failure  of  the  Indian  and 
the  apparent  reduction  of  the  Russian,  Australian,  and  Argentine  crops, 
have  sent  it  up  with  some  rapidity  during  the  closing  months  of  '96 : 
which  also  is  an  -  object-lesson  in  the  perils  of  Outside  Production. 
It  is  well  enough  to  hedge  against  a  failure  at  home  by  keeping  an 
access  to  other  markets,  but  that  advantage  is  inevitably  attended 
with  this  disadvantage:  that  crop  failures  and  wars  in  nearly  all  the 
other  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world  affect  the  price  of  Wheat 
to  us.  And  we  have  not  been  content  to  keep  an  access  to  the  surplus 
supplies  of  other  countries  ;  we  have  ceased  to  care  for  a  home  supply. 

The  captious  critic  •  will  perhaps  contend,  that  expenses  have 
diminished,  as  well  as  prices.  True ;  but  in  nothing  like  the  same 
ratio.  According  to  Mr.  Turnbuirs  calculations  for  Norfolk,  there 
was  a  net  reduction  in  expenses  between  '74  and  '94  of  £\  6s,  3^.  per 
acre  (of  all  kinds  of  crops  and  fallow).  But  the  money  yield  per  acre 
of  Wheat  v/as  reduced  by  £7.  The  Farmer,  therefore,  made  between 
£^  and  £6  less  profit  on  each  acre  of  Wheat. 

The  Decline  in  Production 
The  Wheat  Production  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century  is  not  accurately  known,  but  the  Import  Statistics  prove 
that  our  grandfathers  were  practically  independent  of  Foreign  Flour. 
In  '08,  *I5,  and  '22,  the  Import  of  Wheat,  Wheat  Meal,  and  Flour  is 
marked  «//,  and  only  two  quarters  are  credited  to  '22.  In  '30  it  rose  to 
1,701,885    quarters. t     Then  it  fell  by  big  bounds  to  24,826  quarters 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that,  low  as  the  prices  quoted  in  the  Corn  Returns  are,  the 
actual  price  received  by  the  farmer  is  ofien  lower  still.  The  official  prices  are  obtained  from 
the  merchants,  and  they  commonly  include  freight  charges  and  middlemen's  profits. 

t  These  weights  are  given  in  weight  of  grain,  I  cwt.  of  Wheat  Flour  being  reckoned  the 
equivalent  of  ij  cwt.  of  Wheat  in  Grain. 
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in  '36 ;  to  rise  again  to  2,977,302  quarters  in  '42.  These  figures 
demonstrate  that  up  to  the  Forties  England  produced  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  her  breadstuff.  In  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation^  an 
estimate  is  made  of  Home  and  Foreign  Productions  respectively  for 
the  decade  of  '31-40,  whence  it  appears  that  of  the  mean  population  in 
England  and  Scotland  of  17,500,000,  16,500,000  were  fed  on  home- 
grown Wheat,  Ireland  being  altogether  self-supporting.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  estimated  (in  '42)  that  the  Home  Production  reached  22,000,000 
quarters  a  year;  Cobden  (in  ^43),  when  the  annual  Import  averaged 
1,000.000  quarters,  put  the  figure  at  20,000,000.  It  was  alleged  that 
though  the  country  produced  nearly  all  it  consumed,  yet  it  did  not 
consume  enough :  that  (Cobden  in  the  Commons)  there  were  "  seven 
million  to  eight  million  people  without  Wheaten  Bread.*'  This  meant 
that  the  country  did  not  grow  enough  ;  and  the  statement  was  used  as 
a  chief  reason  for  facilitating  the  entry  of  Foreign  Corn.  But  it 
appears  to  have  been  highly  rhetorical  (let  us  say);  for  21,000,000 
quarters,  the  lowest  figure  to  which  Cobden  could  reduce  his  estimate 
of  the  national  consumption,  works  out  to  over  373  lbs.  per  head  of 
the  population.  Now,  the  average  consumption  per  head  between  '90 
and  '93  was  370  lbs. ;  so  that,  if  Cobden  told  the  truth  (which  is  hard 
to  believe),  there  must  be  some  ten  or  twelve  million  people  in  this 
country  to-day  who  are  strangers  to  the  taste  of  Wheaten  Bread — 
which  also  is  hard  to  believe.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  that  in  the 
Forties,  the  country  had,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  ample  a 
supply  of  Home-Grrown  Bread  as  it  has  fb-day  of  Home  and  Foreign- 
Grown  combined. 

This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  history  of  English 
Wheat.  The  ever-increasing  Import,  which  set  in  after  '45,  is 
tallied  by  a  decrease  in  the  Home  Production :  a  decrease  not  only 
relative,  having  regard  to  the  increasing  population,  but  actual.  The 
22,000,000  quarters  of  the  early  Forties  got  down  in  a  dozen  years  to 
less  than  16,000,000,  the  average  production  for  '56-57  being  15,756,881 
quarters.  The  Import  increased  to  correspond,  but  certainly  not  more. 
It  amounted  to  5,276,032  quarters  in  '56,  and  to  4,111,450  in  '57;  and 
as,  in  the  meantime,  the  population  had  increased,  it  is  evident  that 
those  8,000,000  persons  were  still  apparently  going  unfed,  notwith- 
standing the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Foreign  Corn.  The  only 
difference  was :  that  a  number  of  English  mouths  were  being  fed 
with  loaves  made  from  Foreign,  instead  of,  as  before,  from  English 
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Wheat  The  acreage  under  Wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  this 
period  C56--57)  amounted  to  4,199,812  acres  (Lawes  and  Gilbert). 
The  average  for  '61-65  was  3,750,587  acres  (Lawes  and  Gilbert). 
For  '71-75  it  had  sunk  to  3,737,140  acres.  For  *8i~85  it  was  2,829,584 
acres.  In  '88  it  was  2,668,226  acres ;  and  from  that  year  on 
to  '95  the  shrinkage  was  steady  and  (practically)  continuous.  In 
*94,  when  Wheat  stood  at  1,980,228  acres,  many  people  fondly 
hoped  that  the  nadir  had  been  reached.  They  were  disappointed: 
the  '95  returns  gave  1,456,042  acres,  a  decrease  on  the  thitherto  lowest 
(that  of  '93)  of  499,171  acres.  True,  there  was  a  seasonal  reason  for 
this  exceptionally  big  drop :  the  '94  autumn  was  not  favourable  to 
Wheat-sowing,  and  many  farmers  in  consequence  sowed  Barley  in  its 
stead.  True,  also,  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  '96,  the  number 
of  acres  under  wheat  for  this  year  standing  at  1,734,118 — an  increase 
of  278,076  acres  over  '95.  There  is  a  little  consolation  in  this,  and  the 
improved  prices  which  the  autumn  of  '96  has  brought,  may  lead  to  the 
sowing  of  fresh  acres  in  '97  ;  but  as  the  '96  acreage  was  246,110  acres 
below  that  of  '94,  therefis  no  cause  for  rejoicing  over  much. 

England  is  the  only  country  which  has  reduced  her  Wheat- Acreage. 
Even  Germany  (notwithstanding  her  immense  growth  in  manufactures) 
increased  her  Wheat  area  by  300,000  acres  between  '83  and  '93. 


What  It  Means 

**  Permanent  pasture  shows.another  gain,  this  time  of  140,000  acres, 
which  means  loss  of  employment  for  about  3,000  labourers."  Thus  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  *  sums  up  its  comments  on  the  Agricultural 
Returns  for  1895.  To  be  quite  accurate,  the  gain  was  145,000  acres,  as 
Major  Craigie  shows  in  his  Report.  As  his  is  a  Government  report, 
the  liveliest  face  is  naturally  put  on  the  matter;  but  in  the  case  of 
English  Agriculture  this  can  best  be  done  by  omitting  to  fill  in  the 
shadows  of  the  picture,  so  it  ignores  the  (rather  important)  corollary 
given  by  the  Journal  of  Horticulture^  which  explains  what  the  abandon- 
ment of  corn-growing  means.  Three  thousand  labourers  deprived  of  work 
in  one  year  is  surely  a  fact  of  sufficient  seriousness  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  most  flippant  optimist  that  ever  boasted,  in  the  Press  or  on  the 
platform,  of  England's  mounting  prosperity.     It  would  be  interesting 


*  5th  November,  1896. 
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to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  three  thousand  !  The  older  men  among 
them  are  probably  by  this  time  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
workhouse  ;  some  of  the  younger  have,  no  doubt,  indirectly  contributed 
to  the  pauper  population  by  elbowing  their  seniors  out  of  other  rural 
industries  ;  the  rest  have  probably  made  the  melancholy  pilgrimage 
citywards,  to  cast  themselves  upon  labour  markets  already  overstocked. 
But  the  story  has  its  chief  point  in  the  fact  that  the  three  thousand 
are  but  the  latest  detachment  in  an  army ;  for  that  Foreign  Wheat 
maintains  the  output  of  Unemployed  from  year  to  year  with  unflagging 
regularity.  Do  you  ask  for  specific  instances  ?  Turn  to  the  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture.  Here  is  a  sample  that 
is  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Huskinson,  a  land  agent  and  farmer  in  Nottingham- 
.shire*: — "The  400  acres  that  we  gave  up  in  '78  and  '79  we  had 
previously  farmed  for  30  years  ;  the  condition  of  that  is  that  one-half 
of  that  which  was  plough  is  now  grass,  and  there  are  now  only  one  man 
and  a  lad,  and  we  had  formerly  six  or  eight  labourers  during  the  winter." 

The  Cheap  Loaf  is  well  enough,  but  some  of  its  cheapness  has  to  be 
paid  for  dearly.  To  an  agricultural  labourer  cut  off  from  a  living  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  fields  where  he  has  hitherto  worked,  it  is  poor 
consolation  to  know  that  his  bread  is  a  halfpenny  a  loaf  less  than  it  was, 
by  reason  of  the  foreign  competition  which  has  forced  those  fields  out 
of  tillage.  To  the  artisan  and  the  factory  hand,  whose  employment  is 
made  more  precarious  and  is  worse-paid  because  out-of-work  villagers 
are  flocking  to  the  towns,  the  advantages  of  cheapened  bread  are 
seriously  discounted.  To  the  middle-class  man  a  halfpenny  a  loaft 
does  not  (unless  his  household  be  a  big  one)  mean  the  difference  of 
a  sovereign  either  way  on  the  year's  bread  bill ;  but  the  prosperity  of 
the  country's  chief  industry,  and  indirectly  of  its  other  industries, 
means  a  considerably  greater  difference  than  that. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  exact  difference  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  Wheat  makes  in  the  baker's  bill,  because  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  strangely  exaggerated  impressions  are  fostered. 
These  impressions  are  vague  as  well :  a  quality  usually  shared  by  the 
statements  which   produce  them.      Sometimes   it   happens   that  these 


*  Royal  CoQimission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidtme  (C.  7,400-1),  Q.  965. 

t  I  am  using  a  halfpenny  by  way  of  illustration,  because  a  five-shilling  rise  in  Wheat 
means  a  halfpenny  rise  in  a  quartern  loaf,  and  a  five-shilling  impost  on  Foreign  Corn  \mjvlW 
go  far  to  stay  the  ebbing  life  of  English  tillage.  It  is  the  amount  usually,. and  I  think  rightly, 
advocated.  I  am  here  admitting  the  unsupported  assumption  that  the  duty  would  mean  an 
increased  price  all  round  lo  the  same  amount.  '  * 
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statements  are  specific :  then  they  are  also  wondrous.  The  most 
remarkable  with  which  I  am  acquainted  dates  from  '85,  when  Mr.  J.  S. 
Jeans  published  his  England's  Supremacy.  On  page  98  of  this  book 
you  are  told  that "  England  now  imports  over  600,000,000  quarters  of 
corn  per  annum.     Impose  a  tax  of  5^.  per  quarter  upon  this  quantity, 

and  the  product  would  be  over  ;£"  17 5,000,000  sterling  per  annum 

The  imposition  of  such  a  tax  would  be  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  nearly 
£1  per  head  upon  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  three  kingdoms." 
Our  Corn  Import  is  pretty  heavy,  it  is  true,  but  it  doesn't  quite  reach 
600,000,000  quarters  a  year,  even  to-day;  and  in  '85  it  ran  to  19,210,695 
quarters  only !  As  Mr.  Williamson  unkindly  points  out  in  his  valuable 
British  Industries  and  Foreign  Competition^  the  £^  of  Mr.  Jeans's 
imagination  sinks  therefore  to  2s,  4^d, 

Agricultural  Depression 

The  Farmer  was  ever  a  grumbler ;  but  during  the  last  two  decades 
he  has  had  ample  cause  to  grumble.  Notwithstanding  the  decline 
in  Wheat  which  set  in  with  Corn  Law  Repeal,  and  its  outcome, 
the  increased  importation  of  Foreign  Corn,  the  state  of  Agriculture 
did  not  become  desperate  all  at  once :  various  circumstances  conspired 
to  uphold  a  measure  of  prosperity.  But  about  '79 — a  few  years 
earlier  in  some  districts — Agricultural  Depression  set  in,  and  set  in  to 
a  degree  which  has  damped  the  cheeriness  of  the  most  optimistic 
Free  Importers  and  Government  officials.  '79  was  a  woefully  lean 
year.  The  yield  per  acre  of  Wheat  was  less  than  in  any  recorded 
year,  being  only  15^  bushels  against  the  30  bushels  of  '78  ;  and  so  we 
had  people  talking  of  bad  seasons  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
depression.  The  good  folks,  who  argued  in  this  way,  omitted  from 
their  consideration  the  fact  that  a  low  yield  of  Wheat  does  not 
inevitably  imply  a  depressed  agricultural  industry,  for  a  thin  crop 
xneans  the  using  up  of  Wheat  stored  from  a  previous  year,  with  an 
-enhanced  price.  But  there  were  no  such  compensations  in  '79.  The 
price  of  Wheat  was  lower  than  in  the  previous  fat  year,  though  the 
'78  figure  was  ioj.  4^/.  a  quarter  below  the  price  in  'jy^  the  average 
for  the  three  years  being  as  follows : — *TJ^  56^.  9^. ;  '78,  46^-.  ^d, ; 
'79»  43-f-  lo^-  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  found  in  the 
Import  Returns.  In  '78  we  imported  less  than  fourteen  million 
quarters  of  Wheat  and  Flour,  but  in  '79  our   Import   rose  to  more 
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than  seventeen  million  quarters.  Unhampered  Foreign  Importation, 
therefore,  is  the  direct  and  obvious  cause  of  the  trouble,  in  that  it 
prevents  the  English  agriculturist  from  getting  any  compensation  for 
his  losses  in  bad  seasons.  The  Depression,  which  set  in  with  '79,  has 
been  continuous  ;  moreover,  it  has  been  of  so  clamant  a  character 
that  two  Royal  Commissions  (the  second  one  of  monumental  character) 
have  already  sat  upon  the  question  ;  and  Royal  Commissions  are  not 
usually  appointed  until  the  matters  inquired  into  are  in  a  bad  way 
indeed.  It  covers  practically  the  whole  field  of  rural^  industry ;  yet  it 
is  most  marked  in  the  Wheat-growing  districts,  and  if  the  cultivation 
of  Wheat  were  set  on  its  legs  again,  it  would  lighten  enormously. 

I  do  not  propose  to  fill  these  pages  with  evidence  to  prove  the  fact 
of  Agricultural  Depression.  I  take  it  as  proved  to  the  hilt,  together 
with  that  other  fact : — That  the  great  immediate  cause  of  it  is  Foreign 
Competition.  The  witnesses  before  the  late  Royal  Commission 
unanimously  attested  their  conviction  that  this  was  so.  I  say 
unanimously,  because  the  one  witness  (Mr.  J.  F.  Rolleston)  who  stated 
his  belief  that  it  was  not,  practically  went  on  to  admit  that  it  was, 
when,  in  answer  to  a  question  about  foreign  competition  and  prices, 
he  said  : — "  If  no  foodstuffs  came  in  from  abroad  for  twelve  months, 
the  price  of  foodstuff  would  very  largely  rise."  Let  us,  therefore, 
consider  Foreign  Importation  in  a  little  detail. 


Our  Alien  Bread 

The  foreign  countries  which  provide  our  principal  supplies  of  Wheat 
(including  Meal  and  Flour)  are  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic ;  then  Roumania,  the  Austrian  Territories,  Turkey, 
France,  Chile,  and  Germany.     Here  is  our  Import  for  '95  : — 


Grain. 

Meal  and  Flour. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

United  States      

27,084,120 

i3.UI.8so 

Russia      

23,017,03s 

34,<'^4o 

Argentina 

11400,360 

— 

Roumania 

2,022,200 

9,500 

Austria 

— 

i,30S,7^o 

Turkey 

1,300,230 

490 

France      

2,900 

1,125,990 

Chile         

1,038,900 

1,200 

Germany 

752,990 

243,870 
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All  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  are 
rapidly  increasing  their  shipments ;  and  that  the  United  States  should 
be  the  sole  exception  is  ominous  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
American  Wheat  is  the  best  From  the  Consumer's  standpoint,  therefore, 
it  is  unsatisfactory  to  know  that  lower-class  grain  from  Russia  and 
the  Argentine  is  superseding  higher-class  grain  from  the  States.  From 
the  Farmer's  it  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to  learn  that  the  lower-priced 
Foreign  Grains  with  which  he  has  to  compete  are  flooding  the  market 
at  the  expense  of  the  higher-priced.  We  import  also  from  our  own 
Possessions;  but  from  British  India  and  Australasia  together  our  '95 
Import  only  reached  14,134,170  cwts.  of  Grain  and  2,416,610  cwts.  of 
Meal  and  Flour.  Our  total  Import  in  '95  was  as  follows : — Wheat  in 
grain,  81,749,955  cwts.;  and  Wheat-Meal  and  Flour,  18,368,410  cwts.* 
Combining  the  two  in  equivalent  weight  of  grain,  we  get  107,261,636 
cwts.  in  '95,  against  96,702,072  cwts.  in  '94,  and  against  67,021,886  cwts. 
in  '86.t  An  actual  increase  in  our  Wheat  Import  in  ten  years  of 
40,239,750  cwts. — a  relative  increase,  that  is,  of  over  60  per  cent. — must 
surely,  considered  with  the  woeful  decrease  in  our  own  Wheat  Acreage, 
convince  every  one  that,  if  the  Home  Industry  is  to  be  saved  at  all, 
it  is  high  time  the  process  of  salvation  were  begun. 

Why  the  Foreigner  Beats  Us 

I  cannot  make  this  section  exhaustive.  It  would  take  me  many 
pages,  and  the  examination  of  many  side-issues  and  correlative  circum- 
stances, to  do  so.  Briefly,  however.  Production  abroad  is  cheaper  than 
Production  at  home.  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  who  has  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  wheat-farming  both  in  England  and  abroad,  and  who  was 
sent  by  the  Devon  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  made  estimates  of  the  comparative  costs  of 
production  on  Engh'sh  and  Foreign  Wheat  Farms.f  His  conclusion  was 
that  the  Foreigner  (in  a  gold  currency  country)  had  a  nett  advantage 
of  4CJ.  an  acre  over  the  Englishman,  and  he  calculated  thus: — The 
ease  with  which  his  soil  is  worked,  including  lack  of  preparation  and 
the  saving  in  ploughing  and  harvesting,  is  equal  to  an  advantage  of 
40J.  an  acre  over   the    Englishman  ;    the  absence  of  weeding  =   2s.  ; 


*  As  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract. 

t  These  combined  figures  are  taken  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture's  Returns,  and  are  some- 
what higher  than  the  Board  of  Trade's  figures  as  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract. 

J  R  'yal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minnies  of  Evidence  (C.  74CX>-i),  Q.  3437-41. 
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certain    harvest    weather    and   continuous   instead    of  rotatory  crops 
=  20s, ;    the    English   farmer  s  use  of  manures  and  growth  of  inter- 
mediate crops   for  fertilising,  which    probably   do   not   pay   expenses 
and  rent  as  well  =  20^.;  the  English  farmer's  rent  and  tithe  =  15^.; 
his  rates  and  taxes  =  5^.     That  makes  the  Foreigner's  advantage  over 
the  English  Farmer   \02s,  per  acre.     To  balance  this  are  the  disad* 
vantages  which  he  suffers  at    the  Englishman's  hands,  calculated  as 
follows : — Freight  and  insurance  =  15^.  per  acre  ;  short  yield  of  foreign 
land  compared  with  English  =  50J.  per  acre.     Thus  the  Englishman 
has  an  advantage  over  the  Foreigner  of  65^.  per  acre,  and  the  Foreigner 
an  advantage  over  the  Englishman  of  102^.  per  acre :  nett  gain  to  the 
Foreigner  375.  per  acre ;  or  (if  you  add  3^.  saved  by  American  and 
Colonial  farmers  in  the  cost  of  seed),  40J.  per  acre.     These  respective 
advantages  and  disadvantages  are   in  a  measure  conjectural  ;  and  no 
doubt  other  experts  would  not  arrive   at   the   same  figures  in  every 
case.      I    should   hardly   think,    for    example,  that    "  certain    harvest 
weather  "  would  be  included  by  every  one  in  the  list  of  the  Foreigner's 
advantages.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Harris's  estimate,  compared  with 
those  made  by  others,  puts  the  Englishman's  position  in  a  comparatively 
favourable  light     Calculations  based  on  the  figures  relating  to  25,000 
farms,  checked  by  the  returns  of  4,000  experts,  show  that  in  America  the 
total  cost  per  acre  is  as  follows : — In  the  New  England  States,  84^.  per 
acre  ;  in  the  Middle  States,  75^. ;  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
45 J. ;  in  South  Dakota  as  low  as  35^.  M*     Estimates  for  England  run 
from  lOOJ.  to  160^.  per  acre.     Further,  these  estimates  have  in  view  only 
the  Farmer  in  countries  where  the  money  standard  is  the  same  as  our 
own.     In  places  where  he  lives  under  a  silver  or  paper  currency  system, 
these  advantages    are    (for   the   purpose  of  competition  with  English 
industry)  tremendously  enhanced.     The  silver-country  Farmer  pays  in 
depreciated  silver,  and  receives  in  the  English  market  in  appreciated 
gold :  whereby  he  reaps  a  handsome  profit,  and  is  able  to  cut  prices 
to  a  tune  which  in  gold  countries  his  competitor  cannot  endure.     This 
explains    our    declining    Import    from    America    (and    the    Western 
Farmer's  vote  at  the  late  Presidential  Election) ;  it  also  explains  the 
rapid   growth  at  American   expense  of  our  Wheat-Import  from  the 
Argentine  and   other  silver  countries;    it   further  explains  (the  main 


•  See  Major  Craigie*s  evidence  before  the  Royal   Commission  on  Agriculture,  Vol.  Ill  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence y  p.  236. 
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point  for  our  consideration)  the  English  Farmer's  inability  to  profit 
by  the  American  Farmer's  misfortune.  The  use  by  our  rivals  of  a 
depreciated  silver  currency  is  a  most  serious  factor  in  the  situation  ; 
and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Argentina,  you  have  also  immense  natural 
advantages  and  a  growing  country,  the  word  "  serious "  seems  hardly 
adequate  to  the  position. 

Mr.  Harris  rightly  lists  Rates  and  Taxes  in  his  table  of  the  English 
Farmer's  disadvantages.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Foreign  States  (par- 
ticularly those  new  lands  where  the  competition  with  English  Wheat 
is  so  acute)  refrain  from  burdening  their  agriculturists  with  taxes 
for  Revenue.  They  make  the  Foreign  Importer  contribute  to  their 
Revenue,  and  by  so  doing  at  once  relieve  their  people  from  taxation^ 
and  protect  their  industrial  enterprises.  The  English  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  so  consumed  with  Cobdenism  that  it  will  not  take 
a  penny  toll  from  the  Foreign  Importer  who  is  crushing  out  a  home 
industry :  it  prefers  to  make  its  Revenue  a  matter  of  new  burdens  on 
the  back  of  the  already  over-burdened.  It  wrongs  the  Farmer  both 
passively  and  actively :  it  leaves  him  unprotected,  and  it  so  adds  to 
his  burdens  that  he  is  less  and  less  able  to  protect  himself  In 
Cobden's  time  it  would  have  been  said  that  he  needed  not  State 
Protection,  because  he  had  Natural  Protection  in  the  shape  of  freight 
charges ;  and,  as  a  fact,  many  votes  for  Repeal  were  won  on  these 
grounds.  Cobden's  disciples  to-day  keep  this  argument  of  their 
Master  well  in  the  background,  for  the  sake  of  the  Master's  reputa- 
tion. The  cost  of  carriage  from  Neiv  York  to  London  is  less  than  the 
freight  from  Liverpool  to  London, 

Rehabilitation 

So  much  for  the  position  itself.  How,  and  how  far,  can  it  be 
remedied  ?  I  am  assuming  that  my  readers  are  mostly  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  rehabilitation  of  English  Wheat  is  desirable.  There 
are  people,  I  know,  who  regard  the  matter  with  indifference.  I  have 
been  told  by  one  gentleman  (well  known  in  the  London  County 
Council :  a  writer  on  industrial  subjects)  that  he  is  more  than  indifferent 
to  the  late  of  English  Agriculture :  he  is  positively  anxious  for  its 
destruction  ;  field  industries  being,  in  his  view,  quite  too  brutalising 
an  occupation  for  Englishmen,  and  English  land  being  (to  quote  his 
words)  "  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  on  agriculture."  I  do  not  suppose 
that  his  standpoint  is  shared  by  a  sufficient  number  to  be  worth  the 
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trouble  of  abolishing :  I  give  it  as  an  instance  of  the  latent  hostility 
(which  is  what  indifference  practically  amounts  to)  prevalent  in  certain 
quarters.  Also,  it  is  sometimes  averred  that  the  Abstract  Baker  views 
with  more  than  complaisance  the  presence  of  Foreign  Flour  in  the 
market,  because  that  Flour,  being  drier  than  English,  absorbs  about 
ID  per  cent  more  water,  and  is,  therefore,  more  profitable  to  the  practical 
seller  of  bread.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  :  if  it  be,  such  hostility 
on  the  part  of  one  small  section  of  the  British  public  will  but  intensify 
the  desire  of  other  people  that  English-grown  Corn  regain  a  proper 
footing.  A  very  common  argument  against  attempts  at  rehabilitation 
is  that,  when  an  industry  is  found  not  to  pay,  it  is  time  to  give  it  up, 
as  Nature  is  against  its  prosecution.  The  argument  is,  indeed,  the 
dialectical  stand-by  of  Free  Trade  Optimists,  and  it  is  freely  applied 
to  the  Wheat  Question.  But  it  happens  to  be  utterly  inapplicable. 
As  Mr.  Harris's  estimate  (referred  to  above)  shows,  Engh'sh  Wheat 
Land  is  50^.  an  acre  more  fruitful  than  the  average  Foreign  Land,  which 
beats  it  in  the  market.  Nature  backs  the  English  Farmer :  what 
hampers  him  is  the  supineness  of  his  Government 

It  is  sometimes  questioned  if  England  could  now  produce  all  the 
Wheat  she  needs ;  and  it  is  assumed  by  many  people  that  she  could  not. 
Such  an  assumption  has  no  basis  in  knowledge.  Eight  million  acres 
under  Wheat  would  grow  all  the  bread  we  need.  Now,  in  '6j  we  had 
3,640,05 1  acres  under  Wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  it  surely  cannot 
be  contended  that  our  soil  is  so  sterile  that  this  amount  could  not  be 
multiplied  by  two  and  a  quarter ;  our  total  acreage  to-day — cropped, 
bare,  fallow,  and  grass  (exclusive  of  nursery  grounds,  woods  and 
plantations,  mountain  and  heath) — is  47,882,099  acres ;  so  that  it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  supply  ourselves.  But  should  it,  for  the  sake 
of  other  rural  industries,  be  deemed  undesirable  that  8,000,000  acres 
be  given  up  to  Wheat,  we  might  as  easily  import  our  fill  from  our  own 
Possessions.  We  must,  of  course,  take  into  consideration  that  fall  in 
Land  which  the  years  of  depression  have  induced.  Disuse  has  sent 
a  great  deal  to  temporary  rack  and  ruin,  and  we  should  have  to  pay 
a  big  bill  for  repairs.  After  all,  however,  that  would  only  be  a 
disagreeable  condition  ;  it  could  be  no  insuperable  bar  ;  the  abandoned 
soil  might  be  restored  to  its  pristine  fertility  at  a  cost  which,  according 
to  expert  opinion,  would  not,  even  in  bad  cases,  exceed  £\o  per  acre. 
It  would  amount  to  a  largish  sum,  but  nations,  like  individuals,  must 
pay  the  price  of  their  folly. 
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But  the  rehabilitation  will  never  come  about  so  long  as  the 
unchecked  and  increasing  competition  of  cheaper-producing  Foreign 
Countries  remains  to  threaten  the  British  Farmer  with  continuous 
losses  on  his  Wheat.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  high  prices  of 
some  earlier  years  must  be  re-established.  The  cost  of  Production 
is  less  than  it  was,  and  a  rise  of  a  very  few  shillings  on  the  low 
prices  ruling  of  late  would,  unless  rents  went  up,  allow  the  Farmer  a 
margin  of  profit  But  most  landlords  might  be  trusted  not  to  attempt 
such  a  rise  in  rent  as  would  "  kill  the  trade,"  and  send  Wheat  back 
into  the  Slough  of  Despond ;  and  if  they  did,  the  Land  Court  would 
be  necessary,  and  would  be  effective  also.  I  have  shown  that  an 
increase  of  5^.  in  the  price  of  Wheat  is  equivalent  only  to  a  rise  of 
a  halfpenny  on  the  quartern  loaf,  and  the  advantage  would  surely  be 
worth  that  ?  (A  uniform  duty  on  all  foreign  wheat  and  flour  is 
naturally  impossible.  The  tariff  would  have  to  be  heavier  against 
silver  countries  than  against  gold  ones.)  It  is  a  piece  of  Protection, 
the  smallest  conceivable  ;  yet  not  only  would  it  save  a  great  national 
industry  from  gradual  extinction  :  it  would  also  restore  its  prosperity, 
and  it  would  indirectly  enhance  the  prosperity  of  others.  Moreover, 
the  heightened  price  could  doubtless  be  reduced  as  time  went  on. 
We  have  not  reached  the  end  of  cheapened  processes  ;  and  let  the 
British  Farmer  be  secured  by  his  Government  against  unfair  inroads, 
and  the  encouragement  would  spur  him  to  continued  effort  and 
experiment.  It  is  his  condition  of  despair  which  hampers  his  methodic 
advance.  If  you  want  proof  of  this,  you  can  find  it  in  the  fact  that 
that  advance  has  been,  and  is,  most  rapid  in  countries  like  the  United 
States  and  New  South  Wales,  where  favouring  conditions  have  put 
alertness  and  heart  into  the  husbandman. 

I  am  not  contending  that  Protection  is  the  one  thing  needed.  What 
I  am  contending  is  that  without  it  other  remedies  would  be  useless,  or  at 
least  would  fall  short  of  their  full  effect.  At  present  it  is  little  short 
of  impertinent  to  tell  the  Farmer  to  brace  himself  to  fresh  exertions, 
and  to  agitate  for,  or  to  adopt,  the  various  improvements  suggested  as 
props  to  his  dilapidated  industry.  Most  of  them  are  good  enough,  some 
are  vitally  necessary,  and  Protection  would  not  diminish  their  necessity. 
But  neither  do  they  diminish  the  necessity  for  Protection.  This  necessity 
is  present  in  all  departments  of  Agriculture,  but  in  few  is  it  so  evident 
as  in  Wheat ;  that  is  why  I  am  here  limiting  my  consideration  to 
Protection.     Later,  I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  such  matters  as 
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Transport.  Organisation,  and  Education.  I  am  omitting  their  considera- 
tion now,  because  they  are  of  greater  moment  in  the  departments 
of  rural  industry  of  which  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  With  respect  to 
Wheat,  they  are  of  minor  importance.  It  is  not  the  want  Of  cheap  and 
easy  Transport  which  is  a  main  source  in  the  Wheat-Grower's  troubles : 
he  is  undersold  in  his  own  market-town.  Organisation  is  of  importance 
chiefly  where  each  individual  Farmer's  product  is  small  in  quantity: 
the  Wheat  harvested  on  a  farm  is  usually  of  considerable  bulk.  Nor  is 
the  want  of  Technical  Education  very  palpable  :  our  Farmers  know  as 
a  rule  how  to  get  a  good  Wheat  Crop  out  of  the  ground  without  the  aid 
of  Professors  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Banks — those  institutions 
made  in  Germany,  which  many  reformers  advocate  for  England — are 
valuable  aids  to  the  small  agriculturist  in  need  of  capital ;  but  while 
our  cultivation  of  Wheat  has  to  contend  with  the  hostile,  dangerous, 
and  depressing  forces  now  at  work,  the  easy  access  to  capital  which  an 
Agricultural  Bank  affords,  might  have  the  undesirable  effect  of  tempting 
a  poor  Farmer  into  paths  which  end  in  bankruptcy.  I  am  also  leaving 
out  of  present  consideration  the  matter  of  Burdens  upon  Land,  which 
can,  I  think,  be  better  dealt  with  separately.  Its  omission  here  must 
not  be  taken  to  imply  that  I  underrate  its  importance. 

Bounties 

Advocates  of  the  Wheat-Farmer  often  urge  the  institution  of  a 
bonus  on  his  product  Corn  Bounties  are  not  unknown  either  in  the 
history  of  England  or  in  the  modern  practice  of  other  wheat-growing 
countries.  But  I  take  this  form  of  Protection  to  be  unwise.  When  a 
State  starts  bounty-giving,  it  does  not  know  where  it  will  stop,  or, 
rather,  it  often  does  not  find  itself  able  to  stop  at  any  point,  and  it  may 
easily  be  landed  in  the  wretched  plight  of  the  Continental  Powers  with 
their  Sugar  Bounties.  The  granting  of  Bounties  is  an  artificial  stimulus 
to  production ;  that  means  over-production  ;  and  that  means  ruin  to  the 
industry,  or  something  very  like  it,  except  the  State  take  on  itself  a 
tremendous  and  a  wasteful  burden.  A  Bounty  on  Wheat,  moreover,  is 
not  necessary :  an  Import  Duty  is  enough^  more  particularly  if  the 
Revenue  derived  by  the  State  from  that  Duty  be  used  in  relief  of  some 
of  the  heavy  burdens  on  Land.  Aid  of  the  kind  would  not  have  the 
bad  effect  of  an  artificial  stimulus. 
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Oats 

In  respect  of  Oats  there  is  no  decline  in  acreage ;  on  the  contrary^ 
there  is  a  rise :  the  decline  is  confined  to  price,  which  in  '95  averaged 
but  \s.  gd,  a  bushel.  As  the  average  price  for  the  last  Septennial 
Period  is  2s,  3^/.,  a  very  sensible  diminution  is  evident.  The  case  shows 
worse  if  we  go  back  a  little  farther :  the  average  price  for  the  Septennial 
Period  ending  with  '85  was  2s,  %\d,  a  bushel ;  and  for  that  ending 
*7S,  3^-.  2\d.  a  bushel.  Our  import  of  Oats  has  increased,  and  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  acreage  at  home.  In  '75  we  imported  12,435,888 
cwts.  ;  in  '85,  13,057,189  cwts.  ;  in  '95,  15,528,310  cwts.  :  an  increase  of 
nearly  25  per  cent,  in  the  twenty  years  !  Our  own  land  under  Oats  was 
4,176,177  acres  in '75  ;  in '85,  4,268472  acres  ;  in '95,  4,512,433  acres  : 
an  increase  of  a  little  over  8  per  cent.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the 
fall  in  prices,  indicate  but  too  clearly  that  there  is  no  enhanced 
prosperity  in  Oats  to  set  against  the  mournful  depression  in  Wheat. 

Barley 

Barley  is  in  still  worse  case.  Our  land  under  Barley  has  diminished. 
It  amounted  to  2,751,362  acres  in  '75  5  ^^  2447,169  acres  in  '85  ;  to 
2,346,367  acres  in  '95  ('95  showing  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
preceding  ten  years  and  over  the  succeeding  year,  the  explanation 
being  a  seasonal  one).  The  price  also  has  diminished.  The  Septennial 
Average  for  the  period  ending  with  '75  was  4^.  \od.  a  bushel,  for  that 
ending  with  '85  it  was  3^.  \\\d.^  for  that  ending  with  '95  it  was  3^.  2\d, 
But  the  Import  has  increased.  It  was  11,049,476  cwts.  in  '75,  15,366,160 
cwts.  in  '85,  23,618,867  cwts.  in  '95.  These  statistics  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  most  of  what  I  have  said  about  Wheat  applies  also  to 
Barley.  There  is,  however,  one  remedy  which  concerns  not  Wheat,  but 
is  of  vast  importance  to  Barley.  I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture's  Recommendations^  appended  to  its  Report  on 
the  condition  of  local  Agriculture: — "A  Pure  Beer  Act  should  be 
passed,  charging  an  extra  duty  upon  all  beer  made  from  other 
substances  than  barley,  malt,  and  hops."  Barley  growers  set  much 
store  by  this.  That  some  remedy  for  their  distressful  state  is  sorely 
wanted  is  evident  to  all  who  have  studied  it. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 
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ARBITRATION,  like  most  Liberal  theories,  is  excellent  on  paper: 
in  practice  it  works  no  better  than  Free  Trade,  Universal 
Suffrage,  and  Secular  Education.  If  human  nature  could  be 
banished  to  another  planet,  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  triumphant  success  : 
even  as  love  would  be  spiritual  if  men  and  women  had  no  bodies. 
But  as  long  as  human  nature  is  a  quantity  only  fanatics  can  afford 
to  despise,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Arbitration  can  ever  become  the 
only  method  of  settling  international  disputes.  As  England  knows, 
to  her  sorrow,  sharp  practice  and  unscrupulous  statesmen  are  not  rare 
upon  this  planet ;  and,  this  being  so,  a  satisfactory  agreement  between 
opposing  parties  is  apt  to  be  very  much  a  matter  of  chance.  The 
reluctance  of  the  nation  to  enter  into  a  hard-and-fast  treaty  is, 
therefore,  well  founded.  There  does  not  need  a  large  experience  of 
men  and  things  to  understand  that  Arbitration  can  be  wholly 
successful  only  under  a  condition  of  things  which  would  render  it 
superfluous. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
international  differences  by  means  of  reason  is  an  ideal  very  attractive 
to  a  certain  order  of  mind  :  a  circumstance  which  fully  accounts  for  the 
number  of  moderate  men  who  favour  the  movement.  Without  them, 
indeed,  the  absurd  pretensions  and  the  visionary  ideas  of  Arbitrationists 
would  long  since  have  made  Arbitration  ridiculous.  To  sober  thinkers 
its  crowning  defect  lies  on  the  surface  :  it  assumes  a  state  of  things  in 
the  world  which  does  not  exist.  Hence  it  is  not  practical.  It  is  only 
another  of  those  beautiful  abstractions  of  which  the  age  has-been  so 
prolific.  Politics  must  adapt  themselves  to  Society,  not  Society  to 
Politics:  a  commonplace  which  the  Liberal  school  of  thought  does 
its  best  to  ignore.  An  idea  may  be  excellent  in  itself;  but,  when 
it  is  applied  to  conditions  unfavourable  to  its  development,  the 
consequences  must  be  disastrous.  The  history  of  the  Colonies  proves 
this  conclusively.  Even  if  it  did  not,  on  what  but  abstract  grounds 
do  the  advocates  of  Arbitration  drag  it  into  the  domain  of  practical 
politics  ?     Satisfactory  it  has  never  been :    unless  an  arrangement  by 
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which  one  side  alone  benefits  can  be  so  called.  Neither  has  it 
always  been  distinguished  by  that  perfect  sense  of  justice,  which  is 
essential  to  its  success.  On  this  account  it  has  almost  invariably  been 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  England,  even  when  right  was  so 
clearly  on  her  side  as  to  make  it  a  matter  for  surprise  that  she  went  to 
Arbitration  at  all.  For,  with  the  exception  of  the  award  on  the 
Alabaitia  Claims,  boundary  and  other  disputes^  between  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  countries  have  been  settled  by  Arbitration  at  the  expense 
of  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  South  Africa.  And  it  has  never 
dawned  across  the  Arbitration ist  intelligence  that  these  Colonies  have 
also  a  right  to  consideration  on  the  question.  The  literature  of  the 
movement  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  such  an  acknowledgment.  It 
is  quietly  assumed  that  England  is  the  Empire.  Hence  we  have  the 
curious  spectacle  of  men,  whose  sympathy  with  the  scattered  divisions 
of  their  own  race  is  imperfect,  supporting  a  project  which  demands 
perfect  sympathy  with  the  world  at  large !  Arbitration  is,  no  doubt, 
a  lofty  ideal,  but  to  Britons  Imperialism  should  be  one  loftier  still. 
The  one,  however,  demands  sacrifices  from  Englishmen  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad :  the  other  demands  them  only  from  Colonials.  Hence 
the  popularity  of  Arbitration. 

It  is  not  new  for  men  without  imagination  to  uphold  an  idea,  the 
evil  consequences  of  which  fall  upon  other  shoulders  than  their  own. 
History  gives  many  instances  of  it ;  within  the  last  sixty  years  the 
Empire  has  had  experience  of  two.  No  one  denies  the  importance  of 
seeking  the  good-will  of  the  nations,  and  of  promoting  it  in  eveiy 
possible  way.  But,  unless  they  pay  the  piper  who  call  the  tune,  where 
is  the  virtue  ?  Arbitration  can  only  be  successful  when  one  of  the 
parties  concerned  is  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace ; 
and,  except  on  two  or  three  minor  occasions,  England  has  always  been 
that  party.  The  price  has  not  been  paid  by  her,  however,  but  by  one 
or  other  of  her  great  provinces.  These  considerations — perhaps 
because  they  have  not  felt  the  weight  of  them — the  enthusiasts  in 
Arbitration  entirely  overlook.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  they,  with 
such  a  large  section  of  the  community  as  may  be  carried  away  by  their 
passion,  are  prepared  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  foreigners  by  the 
most  doubtful  method  in  the  world,  at  the  risk  of  weakening  the 
soundest  basis  on  which  an  Empire  ever  rested.  What  will  it  avail 
England  in  the  day  of  her  trouble  that,  at  the  expense  of  nearer  and 
dearer  ties,  she  has  borne  disgrace,  lost   htv  prestige ^  and  humiliated 
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herself,  to  win  the  friendship  of  peoples  with  which  friendship  is 
impossible?  The  Brotherhood  of  Mankind  may  or  may  not  be  a 
living  principle  in  the  future :  the  loyalty  of  her  Colonies  is  a  splendid 
reality.  Is  she,  at  the  bidding  of  fanatics,  to  fling  it  aside  as  valueless? 
But  caution  and  common  sense  are  qualities  of  which  no  champion 
of  Arbitration  can  afford  to  make  use.  This  is  abundantly  clear  from 
the  persistent  effort  of  late  to  bring  about  a  permanent  Treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  future  disputes  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  place,  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  U.S.A. 
are  not  favourable  to  such  an  arrangement  The  further  the  country 
removes  from  the  Colonial  period,  the  wider  is  the  gulf  which  separates 
it  from  these  Islands.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  great  mass 
of  the  American  population  hates  England  with  an  intensity  that  is 
only  too  plainly  growing  with  the  years.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  signs  of  the  times,  and  is  as  pregnant  with  future 
consequences  as  the  hatred  of  France  and  Germany.  But,  because  a 
cultivated  and  sympathetic  American  now  and  again  rises  superior  to 
it,  public  opinion  here  is  readily  persuaded  that  it  does  not  exist,  or 
if  it  do  exist,  is  comparatively  harmless.  Such  ostrich-blindness,  fast 
becoming  chronic,  may  serve  the  purpose  of  the  hour ;  but  it  is  a 
device  unworthy  a  great  people.  An  age,  whose  God  is  Mammon 
has  been  so  profoundly  impressed  by  the  material  growth  in  power 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  as  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
a  result  of  admirable  political  institutions.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The 
justice,  self-reliance,  and  integrity,  so  conspicuous  in  the  early  annals  of 
the  New  England  States,  were  not  qualities  bred  in  the  inhabitants 
by  their  environment,  but  qualities  their  ancestors  brought  with  them 
from  their  native  land.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
conservative  bulwark  of  order,  against  which  the  roaring  tide  of 
Democracy  beats  in  vain,  is  a  monument  of  old-world  wisdom.  The 
three  institutions  necessary  to  sound  national  life — an  independent 
Judicial  Bench,  a  trustworthy  jury  system,  and  the  sanctity  of 
marriage:  all  carried  by  successive  generations  of  settlers  across 
the  Atlantic — have  steadily  deteriorated.  Justice  is  bought  and  sold, 
juries  are  bribed  and  intimidated,  divorce  is  everywhere.  The  brilliant 
orators  and  statesmen,  who  figure  in  early  American  history,  have 
given  place  to  noisy  rhetoricians  and  tools  of  the  sinister  "  boss." 
The  social,  political,  and  financial  fabric  is  seamed  with  corruption. 
A  complete  indifference  to  principle  is  patent  in  the  national  attitude 
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towards  foreign  countries,  especially  Great  Britain.  And  it  is  with 
this  community — a  community  more  wantonly  aggressive  than  any  in 
modern  times,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia — that  we  are  commanded 
to  negotiate  a  permanent  Arbitration  Treaty  out  of  hand!  So 
dazzled  are  our  eyes  by  the  signs  of  material  prosperity  that  we  fail 
to  see  its  true  significance.  Strange  that  England,  whose  strength  is 
founded  on  the  national  character,  should  be  led  so  easily  away! 
Vast  wealth  and  industrial  development  are  more  often  the  signs  of 
decay  than  the  blossoms  of  a  noble  and  vigorous  growth. 

Friends  of  the  movement  wax  eloquent  on  the  ties  of  kinship. 
These  are  strong,  but  not  quite  so  strong  as  they  would  have  us  believe. 
Saxon  blood  may  flow  in  the  veins  of  the  average  American,  but  it 
is  a  sadly  diluted  stream.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  for  forty 
years  the  breeding-ground  has  been  steadily  flooded  with  aliens,  for 
the  most  part  Germans,  Italians,  and  Irish  ?  There  is  not  a  city,  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  whose  population  is  not  cosmopolitan,  and 
there  are  towns  in  which  the  language  of  the  country  is  a  foreign 
tongue.  More  significant  still  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  New 
England  States  would  be  almost  depopulated  were  it  not  for  a  constant 
influx  of  Irish.  The  Australasian  is  of  the  purely  British  type  ;  in  the 
Canadian  and  the  South  African  that  type  is  modified  by  the  original 
French  and  Dutch  respectively  ;  in  the  American  it  is  struggling  to 
hold  its  own  against  alien  forces  embodied  on  a  scale  unexampled  in 
history.  Who  can  affect  to  believe  that  it  can  endure  without  the  loss 
of  its  individuality  ?  American  friendliness,  another  stock  arg^ument  of 
the  Peace  Society,  is  also  a  myth.  In  this  year  of  grace,  1896,  the 
representatives  of  both  parties  in  the  States  appealed  to  the  suffrages  of 
the  nation  on  a  policy  of  pronounced  hostility  to  England.  So  far  from 
being  an  exceptional  circumstance,  the  appeal  is  not  less  inevitable  than 
the  Presidential  Election.  For  this  state  of  affairs  Irishmen  are  made 
the  scapegoat ;  but  it  is  very  well  known  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  that  Great  Britain  has  no 
more  bitter  enemy  in  the  world  than  your  genuine  Yankee.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Society,  which,  on  its  own  authority,  recently  pledged  this 
country  to  preserve  China  from  foreign  wars,  to  prove  this  not  to  be  the 
case.  Were  practical  proofs  of  American  friendliness  forthcoming,  the 
ground  would  be  for  ever  cut  from  under  unb«lievers*  feet  But, 
unfortunately,  they  are  so  exceeding  few,  while  abstractions  and 
vague  generalities  arc  so  many,  as  to  render  it  very  unlikely  that  they 
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will  ever  be  drawn  from  their  obscurity :  so  that  the  movement  may  be 
said  to  have  its  foundations  built  on  sand.  On  the  other  hand  the 
proofs  of  unfriendliness  are  so  many  and  so  various  as  more  than  to 
account  for  the  visionary  nature  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Arbitra- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Great  Republic  may  be  said  to  have  begun  her  career 
by  an  act  of  hostility  towards  England.  It  was  a  violation  of  the 
unwritten  law  of  nations  also.  But  with  America  hatred  has  always 
been  superior  to  international  obligations.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  war 
it  is  usual,  in  all  civilised  countries,  to  grant  a  general  amnesty, 
thereby  securing  the  good-will  of  the  disaffected  population.  This  the 
United  States  refused  to  do,  and  the  Loyalists,  after  untold  miseries, 
were  driven  into  the  wilderness.  In  181 2  America,  with  a  callous 
indifference  to  every  consideration  of  honour,  invaded  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of  it.  But  her  own  selfish  policy  had 
created  a  formidable  foe  in  the  Loyalists,  and  she  was  ignominiously 
driven  back  across  the  border.  During  the  Upper  Canadian  Rebellion 
she  outraged  neutrality  by  steadily  supporting  the  insurgents ;  and  in 
the  affair  of  the  Caroline^  she  acted  with  an  effrontery  truly  astounding 
in  a  nation  which  professed  the  deepest  indignation  at  the  escape  of  the 
Alabama.  On  several  occasions,  between  1866  and  1870,  Canada 
was  invaded  by  Fenians,  who  had  drilled,  organised,  and  laid  their  plans 
with  the  consent  of  the  American  authorities.  Among  other  instances, 
I  may  mention  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty  of 
1888;  the  dismissal,  on  a  flimsy  pretext,  of  the  British  Ambassador,. 
Sir  Lionel  SackviUe  West ;  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  a 
fugitive  from  English  justice,  as  United  States  Minister  to  Chile;, 
and  President  Cleveland's  unfriendly  Message  to  Congress  last 
December.  At  intervals  during  the  past  seventy  years  American  fisher- 
men have  preyed  on  Canadian  fisheries,  and  the  predatory  work  has. 
been  upheld  by  public  opinion  in  New  England  as  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington.  The  seizure  of  British  sealers  on  the  high  seas  is 
too  recent  to  be  forgotten,  at  any  rate  by  a  Colonial  whose  misfortune 
it  is  not  to  belong  to  the  Peace  Society.  There  was  a  time  when  such 
an  outrage  would  have  roused  the  living  wrath  of  England  ;  but  now  is 
the  day  of  Exeter  Hall  and  the  Nonconformist  Conscience. 

But  a  war  with  the  Great  Republic — it  is  always  the  Great  Republic 
with  your  Peace  Enthusiast — would  be  fratricidal :  a  crime  so  shameful 
as  to  prevent  us  from  speaking  with  our  enemy  in  the  gate !  This 
is  an  English  view.     But  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,  and  the 
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American  view  is  distinctly  earthy.  The  War  of  1812  is  an  instance. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  has  been  well  placed  at  the  entrance  of  New 
York  Harbour.  There  is  no  room  for  it  anywhere  on  the .  mainland  \ 
Ihe  homage  of  the  teeming  millions  there  is  paid,  not  to  sober  Liberty, 
but  to  License.  Freedom  has  done  much  for  America  ;  but  what  has 
America  done  for  freedom  ?  She  never  realised  that  her  attempt  to 
cripple  England  in  the  great  fight  with  Napoleon  was  a  violation  of 
those  principles  on  which  the  Republic  is  supposed  to  rest  ;  still  less 
that  it  was  an  international  crime.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  blood,  ties  were  closer  then  than  they  are  now.  Neither  was 
the  conscience  of  the  Peace  Parly  this  side  the  water  a  whit  more 
tender.  The  War  of  181 2,  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  Canadian 
annals,  is  a  mere  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  and,  at  the 
time,  was  very  naturally  dwarfed  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  by  the 
heroic  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged  nearer  home.  It  passed 
almost  without  comment ;  and  when  the  United  States,  foiled  in  her 
attack  on  the  Dominion,  sued  for  peace,  English  statesmen  took  no 
pains  to  make  repetition  dangerous.  Had  America  been  victorious 
in  every  campaign,  she  could  not  have  obtained  more  favourable  terms 
than  those  granted  by  the  Peace  of  Ghent  Again,  in  1870  England 
was  so  little  stirred  by  the  Fenian  raids  as  to  think  it  nrtt  worth  her 
while  to  insist  on  compensation  from  the  nation  which,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  laws  of  neutrality,  had  made  them  possible.  Canada  incurred 
heavy  expenses  ;  life  and  property  were  destroyed  within  her  marches  ; 
and  she  was  actually  charged  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  use 
of  the  rifles  with  which  she  repelled  an  enemy,  whose  hostility  was 
directed  towards  her  only  because  her  frontier  was  a  vulnerable  part  of 
Great  Britain  !  Why  should  war  with  the  United  Stat.es  be  looked 
upon  as  a  crime  in  1896,  when  in  *I2  and  in  '70  it  was  regarded  as  ^ 
matter  of  no  importance?  And  why  were  the  politicians  responsible 
for  the  betrayal  of  '70  so  passing  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  Jameson*^ 
Ride,  a  venial  offence  in  comparison  to  the  Fenian  Raids  ? 

In  the  second  place.  Great  Britain's  appeals  to  Arbitration  have  been, 
and  always  will  be,  for  the  most  part  on  behalf  of  her  Colonies.  Thcyj 
however,  are  not  so  fascinated  with  its  advantages  as  are  the  Peace 
Enthusiasts  at  home.  Their  share  in  such  transactions  is  to  pay  the 
price :  England's,  the  credit  which  attaches  to  a  humane  .method  of 
settling  international  disputes.  Should  the  great  divisions  of  the  Empirq 
npj  be  consulted  before  the. proposed  scheme  of  Arbitration  is  made  final; 
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the  Peace  Society,  with  the  long  name,  will  not  find  that  it  has  fallen 
on  a  bed  of  rose  leaves,  as,  in  its  beautiful  ignorance,  it  imagines.  Th6 
good-will  of  the  nations  will  not  be  gained,  but  a  hornet's  nest  will  be 
stirred  up  in  the  Colonies.  Already  signs  are  not  wanting  that  they 
are  getting  tired  of  being  thrust  against  the  wall  to  make  way  for 
foreigners.  Their  ears  are  weary  of  listening  to  the  oft-repeated  tale 
of  French  rights,  American  rights,  German  rights,  every  description 
of  rights  except  Imperial.  Newfoundland  has  twice  refused  an 
Arbitration  Treaty ;  and  it  is  very  safe  to  predict  that  Canada  will 
not  be  ia  consenting  party  to  a  second  Treaty  of  Washington. 

In  the  third  place,  the  demand  for  instant  adoption  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  is  premature.  Nearly  all  our  disputes  with  that 
country  have  been  referred  to  Arbitration,  and,  with  one  exception,  they 
have  been  settled  in  a  manner  disastrous  to  British  interests.  America 
is,  no  doubt,  more  than  willing  to  take  her  part  in  establishing  the 
permanent  tribunal  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  credit  her,  on  that  account,  with  a  genuine  love  of  peace 
and  humanity.  Her  willingness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  Arbitration 
she  has  gained  those  solid  advantages  which  other  countries  gain  by 
successful  war.  She  is,  therefore,  swayed  more  by  interest  than  by 
sentiment— a  circumstance  the  Peace  Association  would  do  well  to 
consider.  For  obvious  reasons  England  has  always  been  at  a  marked 
disadvantage  in  a  dispute  with  the  United  States.  And  an  Arbitration 
Treaty  will  do  nothing  to  make  that  disadvantage  less. 

In  studying  this  question  one  is  sadly  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
England  regards  the  Colonies  in  the  ssime  spirit  which  cost  her  America 
under  George  III.  They  are  to  her  dependencies — not  equals,  as  they 
should  be.  Through  successive  Liberal  Governments  she  has  acted  on 
the  assumption  that  she  can  dispose  of  Imperial  property  exactly  as 
she  thinks  fit.  This  is  amply  proved  by  the  history  of  Canada,  which 
has  suffered  more  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire  than  all  the  other  parts 
— including  England  since  she  turned  Liberal — put  together.  That 
there  has  been  hot  rupture  with  the  Mother  Country  is  due  solely 
to  the  splendid  loyalty  of  this  noblest  of  all  the  offshoots  of  the  Saxon 
Race  Radical  statesmen^— Lord  Rosebery  always  excepted — are 
inclined  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  Empire  heaves  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  the  advent  to  power  of  a  Conservative  Government.  The 
reason  is  plain.  A  Conservative  Government  can  be  trusted  to  put 
British  interests  before  the  interests   of  other  countries.     A    Radical 
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Government  can  be  trusted  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  That  is  to 
say,  a  Radical  can  put  himself  in  the  place  of  any  nation  but  his  own. 

In  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  every  Anglo-American  Treaty 
since  1783,  England  has  acted  as  the  possessor  of  Canadian  interests, 
not  as  their  guardian.  This  attitude  has  been  responsible  for  many 
extraordinary  actions  on  the  part  of  Liberal  statesmen,  but  for  none 
more  extraordinary  than  Palmerston's,  in  '33.  For  six  months  he 
pigeon-holed  President  Jackson's  despatch  proposing  an  equitable  settle- 
ment of  a  disputed  boundary,  and  then  rejected  it  because  it  did  not 
profess  to  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  peoplt  of  Maine  !  Curious 
that  a  Liberal  statesman  can  never  be  got  to  see  a  question  from  a 
Colonial  point  of  view !  While  Palmerston  was  thus  forgetting  his 
duty  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  a  golden  chance  of  an  advantageous 
settlement  was  lost,  and  has  never  occurred  again.  The  result  was  most 
unfortunate,  not  only  for  the  Provinces  concerned,  but  for  the  whole 
of  British  North  America.  For  New  Brunswick  was  robbed  of  her 
most  fertile  territory  ;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  at  enormous  cost, 
was  lengthened  by  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles ;  and  Central 
Canada  was  deprived  of  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

That  the  Dominion  realises  from  bitter  experience  how  difficult  it  is 
for  British  diplomatists  to  obtain  fair  terms  on  her  behalf  from  the 
United  States  is  plain  from  her  reluctance  to  send  representatives  to 
the  Washington  Convention  of  '71.  She  knows  very  well  that  American 
reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side.  "  A  century  of  British  diplomacy,"  says 
one  Canadian  writer,  "  has  taught  us  to  regard  the  arrival  of  an  English 
statesman  with  the  same  dread  that  heralds  the  coming  of  the  cholera  or 
the  approach  of  an  earthquake."  During  that  time  ten  treaties  have  been 
signed,  and  eight  of  them  surrendered  all  that  the  Americans  demanded, 
even  when  they  were  most  completely  in  the  wrong.  What  Arbitration 
between  England  and  the  United  States  really  means  was  admirably 
summed  up  by  the  Lord  Stormont  of  the  day,  at  the  close  of  a  speech 
criticising  the  exploits  of  that  "  astounding  geographer  and  politician," 
Mn  Oswald,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Treaty  of  Paris : — "  There 
was  fixed  to  the  article  a  very  pompous  preamble,  setting  forth  that 
those  treaties  were  the  best  where  there  were  reciprocal  advantages. 
For  a  long  time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  But  at  last  I  discovered  that  they  meant  only  the  advantage 
of  America.  In  return  for  the  manifold  concessions  on  our  part,  not 
o,nc\i2A  been  made  on  theirs.     In  truth,  the  American  Commissioners 
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had  enriched  the  English  language  with  several  new  terms  and  phrases. 
*  Reciprocal  advantages/  for  instance,  meant  the  advantage  of  one  of 
the  parties  only,  and  a  regulation  of  boundaries  meant  a  cession  of 
territories."     By  this  treaty,  in  fact,  Canada,  whose  southern  boundary 
had  until   then  been  the   Ohio  River,  was  robbed  of  what  are  now 
the    fertile    States    of  Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois,    Michigan,    Wisconsin, 
Iowa,   Minnesota,   to   not  one   foot  of  which   the  Thirteen   Colonies 
had  the  shadow  of  a  claim.     But   the  American  representative  was 
the    astute    and    far-seeing    Benjamin    Franklin ;    the    English   repre- 
sentative,  the   weak   and   ignorant   Oswald.      The  one  saw  Western 
America  as  it  is  now :  the  other  saw  it  as  it  was  then,  a  wilderness 
of  forest  and   swamp.     Since  then  Arbitration   has  cost   Canada  the 
fruits  of  the  War  of  181 2-14:  4,000,000  acres  of  land  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  an  outlet  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
Oregon  and  Washington  territory  (270,750  square  miles)  ;  the  sea-gate 
of  the  West,  San  Juan  ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
the  east — to  all   which   her   right  was   as   England's   to   the   Isle   of 
Wight     Still  more  disastrous,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  was  the  privilege 
granted  by  Great  Britain  to   the   United   States — for  the  most  part 
gratuitously — of  fishing   in   the   waters   of  the   North   Atlantic  coast 
Now,  the  in-shore  fisheries  of  a  country  are,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the 
inalienable  property  of  that  country.     Therefore,  when  England  gave 
the  Americans  a  share  in  these  without  the  assent  of  their  owners,  she 
was  acting  in   the   step-motherly  spirit  of  her  later  years.     A   loyal 
Colony,  struggling  gallantly  against  adverse  conditions,  burns  to  see  the 
bread  taken  out  of  the   mouths  of  her  own  fishermen,  and  put  into 
the   mouths  of  grasping  neighbours  quite  able   to  pay  for  it      Her 
fisheries   are  the  cwe-lamb,  which   for  a  hundred  and  odd  years  the 
American  Eagle  has  regarded  with  longing  eyes.     Nature,  with  a  royal 
indifference  to  the  special  claim  of  a  Great  Republic  on  her  notice,  has 
made  them  inexhaustible  north  of  Nova  Scotia — south  of  it  exactly  the 
reverse.     This  mistake  is  to  be  remedied  by  some  Yankee  savant,  but, 
until  it  be,  the  United  States  must  consume  Canadian  fish  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not    Hence,  in  all  negotiations  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Dominion  holds  one  trump  card.     That  she  has  not  been  able  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it  heretofore,  is  entirely  due  to  the  policy  of  successive 
English  Governments,  which  by  treaty  granted  to  American  fishermen 
practically  the  same  rights  in  British  waters  as  those  enjoyed  by  British 
subjects.     But  the  former  were,  and   are,  not  only   protected   by  a 
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high  tariff,  but  encouraged  by  large  bounties.  And  herein  has  lain 
the  hardship  of  every  arrangement  of  the-  fishery  dispute  except  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.  Canada  has  given  with  both  hands:  the 
United  States  with  only  one.  It  is  the  custom,  in  certain  quarters,  to 
sneer  at  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries.  Why,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, unless  we  have  grown  to  value  a  Colonial  asset  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  capacity  for  giving  trouble  to  the  Mother  Country. 
This  industry  is  steadily  growing;  with  a  certain  market  of  sixty 
millions  of  people,  it  employs  sixty  thousand  of  the  hardiest  population 
in  the  world  ;  its  yearly  value  is  not  less  than  ten  million  pounds. 
Where  docs  disdain  come  in  ? 

Now,  America  claims  rights^  not  privileges,  in  these  fishing-grounds. 
She  has  poached  on  them  at  intervals  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years. 
On  the  most  ridiculous  pretensions  ever  put  forward  by  a  practical 
people,  she  has  roamed  over  British  territory  as  if  it  were  her  own. 
When  the  vessels  of  her  predatory  fishermen  are  seized  and  confiscated 
her  indignation  knows  no  bounds,  and  her  statesmen  exl\aust  their 
eloquence  on  "  provincial  insolence "  and  "  Canadian  unfriendliness.'* 
It  never  appears  to  strike  her  that  the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot.  But 
where  England  and  the  Dominion  are  concerned  America  has  no 
morals.  She  has  violated  the  unwritten  law  of  nations ;  she  has 
neglected  her  duty  as  a  neutral ;  she  has  connived  at  rebellion  ;  she 
has  gained  her  ends  by  chicanery ;  she  has  disregarded  the  rights  of 
property.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  Great  Republic  acts  on  the 
assumption  that  the  world  owes  much  to  her,  but  she  owes  nothing  to 
the  world.  That  she  can  be  in  the  wrong  is  impossible.  To  visit  on 
her  the  consequences  of  broken  treaty  obligations  is  an  injury  not  to  be 
forgiven.  Being  a  democracy,  she  has,  no  doubt,  a  divine  right  to  act 
in  defiance  of  all  those  considerations  which  fetter  the  international 
relations  of  "effete  old  monarchies."  Her  plan  is  to  give  barren 
privileges  in  exchange  for  substantial  advantages ;  a  very  little  for  a 
great  deal.  For  instance,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  return  for 
the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  ever  she  granted  to  Canada 
the  free  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  of  two  Arctic  rivers  whose 
very  existence  may  be  doubted,  for  ten  years.  Again,  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  fishing  in  the  inexhaustible  grounds  of  the  North  Atlantic 
coast,  she  gave  Canada  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  exhausted  ground** 
of  her  own  coast  down  to  the  Delaware  River.  Bluster  is,  however,  her 
favourite  device  for  getting  what  she  wants.     By  its   means  she  has 
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obtained  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  United  States  at  the  expense  of 
Canada.  By  its  means,  also,  she  managed  to  evade  the  consequences  of 
outraging  the  laws  of  neutrality  in  the  case  of  the  Fenian  Raids.  What 
is  a  crime  in  England  or  the  Dominion  is  a  virtue  in  America.  When 
she  objects  to  terms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty,  she  refuses 
to  ratify,  and  **  retaliates  "  by  unfriendly  measures  against  the  countrv 
at  whose  cost  it  has  been  negotiated.  When  an  award  is  given  against 
her,  she  refuses  to  pay  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Behring  Sea.  When  an 
established  principle  does  not  suit  her  interests,  she  refuses  to  recognise 
it,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Three-Mile  Limit.  On  the  East  Coast  she 
put  forward  one  claim,  on  the  West  another.  So  in  the  matter  of 
bays  and  inlets:  her  own,  she  maintains,  are  domestic ;  Canada's,  she 
maintains,  are  open.  She  always  knows  what  she  wants  and  is  always 
determined  to  get  it,  if  not  by  fair  means  then  by  means  not  quite  so 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  ethics  of  the  Peace  Society.  An 
example  is  the  suppression  by  Daniel  Webster  of  the  Red  Line  Map 
of  Franklin,  proving  the  British  claim  to  the  Penobscot  River,  until 
the  Ashburton  Treaty  had  been  signed  by  which  that  river  was 
surrendered.  A  more  glaring  instance  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  terminated  in  '64.  Negotiated  by  Lord 
Elgin,  it  held  the  balance  of  advantages  evenly  between  the  two 
parties  alone  of  all  the  Anglo-American  Treaties.  On  this  account  it 
was  disliked  in  America,  and,  the  moment  its  ten  years*  existence  came 
to  an  end,  she  notified  the  fact  to  Canada.  But  while  s/te  thus  denied 
her  neighbour's  right  to  any  of  t/ie  privileges  it  guaranteed^  she  went  on 
exercising  those  privileges  as  though  it  were  still  in  force.  In  England 
this  was  described  as  sharp  practice ;  in  the  Dominion  it  was  described 
in  somewhat  stronger  terms. 

Arbitration  has  been  trying  to  settle  the  fishery  dispute  in  New- 
foundland for  the  past  half-century  ;  and  //  has  failed.  In  South  Africa 
it  has  deprived  the  east  coast  of  its  only  safe  harbour,  Delagoa  Bay, 
which,  like  the  British  Gate  of  the  West,  San  Juan,  was  practically 
given  away  by  statesmen  who,  while  incapable  of  adding  a  single  rood 
to  the  Empire,  showed  themselves  past  masters  in  the  art  of  making  it 
less.  Our  claim  was  based  on  Captain  Owen's  Treaties  with  native 
chiefs  in  '32,  and  the  Dutch  settlement  of  '20.  Portugal's  claim  was 
based  on  the  Treaty  of  Monomotapa,  1607,  a  document  not  much  more 
authentic  than  the  map  in  King  Solomon's  Mines.  It  is  so  shadowy  as 
not  to  be  mentioned  by  De  Andrade  Corvo  in  his  painstaking  account 
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of  the  Portuguese  Settlements  in  East  Africa,  but  it  proved  substantial 
enough  to  cause  the  loss  of  Delagoa  Bay.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Colonies  are  not  enthusiastic  on  Arbitra- 
tion. Indeed  they  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Arbitration 
should  ever  have  been  employed  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  at  all.  Practically  it  has  always  amounted  to  a  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  England,  and  this  result  could  be  just  as  well  attained 
by  diplomacy.  Diplomacy,  in  fact,  would  spare  us  the  follies  of  the 
International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association,  with  the  inanities  of 
the  Peace  Party  generally,  great  expense,  and  something  of  dignity. 
Therefore  the  sooner  Arbitration  is  understood  to  be  synonymous 
with  surrender  the  better. 

The  latest  victim  of  misplaced  enthusiasm  is  British  Guiana. 
Englishmen  there  have  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  certain 
Englishmen  at  home,  instead  of  doing  their  best  to  strengthen,  are 
doing  their  best  to  weaken  the  Colony's  claim  to  the  Schomburgk  Line. 
The  dispute  is  as  old  as  that  over  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 
Always  knotty,  now  it  is  more  complicated  than  ever.  Until  last  year 
it  concerned  the  British  in  Guiana,  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the 
Venezuelans.  To  these  President  Cleveland's  arrogant  Message  added 
the  American  Government  and  our  own  ignoble  Peace  Societies.  What 
their  claim  to  a  say  in  the  matter  may  be  is  not  clear.  One  thing 
is,  however,  tolerably  certain : — until  the  question  is  finally  settled  the 
voice  of  the  people,  who  have  the  deepest  interest  in  it,  will  be  the  one 
heard  least.  The  sentimental  chorus  this  side  of  the  water,  and  the 
blustering  chorus  on  the  other,  will  drown  it  utterly. 

Colonial- 
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'"T^HE  patriotic  British  bosom  has  been  visited  of  late  by  an  uneasy 
X  thought.  American  oarsmen,  Indian  cricketers,  French  racing 
cyclists,  scullers  from  Amsterdam,  have  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  excellence  in  athletic  sports  is  not  confined  to  Englishmen.  Can 
it  be  that  we  are  not  really  supreme  among  the  nations  for  our  physical 
accomplishments  :  that  we  excel  in  games  not  so  much  because  we  are 
stronger,  more  adroit,  and  better  endowed  with  muscle  and  pluck  than 
other  people,  but  mainly  because  we  have  played  at  them  rather  longer, 
and  spent  more  time  (and  money)  over  them  ?  It  is  an  uncomfortable 
suggestion,  and  it  tends  to  unsettle  that  conviction  of  their  own 
superiority  over  foreigners,  which  Englishmen  cherish.  Yet  there  are 
grounds  for  making  it.  For  the  better  part  of  a  century  we  have  had 
many  out-door  games  very  much  to  ourselves.  We  have  encouraged  each 
other  to  believe  that  Englishmen  and  English  colonists  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  scientific  culture  of  strength  and  skill,  and  enjoyed  a  double 
dose  of  those  qualities  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character  most  valuable 
in  athletic  sports  and  pastimes.  The  belief  goes  back  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  preaching  of  muscular  Christianity  and  the  foundation 
of  the  religion  of  athletics.  Long  before  that  Englishmen  had  come  to 
look  on  the  sportsmanship  of  the  foreigner  with  a  carefully  cherished 
contempt.  The  large-minded  among  us  might  be  disposed  to  allow  the 
other  peoples  of  the  earth  due  credit  for  their  own  capacities  and 
achievements.  The  German,  in  spite  of  deplorable  manners  and  a 
tendency  to  develop  fat  in  places  where  brawn  is  more  desirable,  was 
doubtless  learned  ;  the  esprit  and  taste  of  the  imperfectly  moral  French 
nation  might  be  admitted  ;  the  Italian  could  fiddle  and  sing  and  compose 
operas  with  an  adroitness  not  surprising  in  a  community  which 
habitually  cultivated  large  black  eyes  and  curly  hair  and  preferred 
macaroni  to  roast  beef  Like  George  the  Second,  we  do  not  really  care 
about  "  boetry  and  bainting ; "  nor  in  our  hearts  can  we  avoid  a  certain 
feeling  of  contempt  for  adult  persons  of  the  male  sex  when  they  pursue 
those  arts.  Our  own  greatness — so  we  were  used  to  think — lay  else- 
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where.  In  the  practice  of  sport  and  the  domestic  virtues  we  excelled. 
To  be  told  that  a  Frenchman  could  ride,  row,  shoot,  and  run  as  well 
as  any  Englishman  would  have  been  as  hurtful  to  our  feelings  as  to 
believe  that  French  wives  were,  as  a  rule,  faithful  to  their  husbands,  and 
French  husband^  not  perhaps  in  the  aggregate  less  moral  than  the 
householders  of  Britain.  We  had  our  faults,  of  course  ;  but  whatever 
else  we  might  be  we  were  a  nation  of  wholesome,  manly  fellows,  who  loved 
the  open  air,  and  pursued  the  training  of  the  body  with  unexampled 
assiduitj'^  and  success,  and  had  on  that  account  good  warrant  to  despise 
the  effeminate  foreigner,  who  coddled  himself  by  the  fireside  in  winter, 
and  lay  in  the  sun  smoking  cigarettes  in  summer.  All  this  was 
gratifying  to  our  national  pride,  and  induced  us  to  bear  ourselves  with 
that  agreeable  air  of  pitying  condescension  which  so  much  endears  the 
Englishman  on  his  travels  to  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries. 

Yet  the  more  one  comes  to  look  into  the  facts  the  better  cause  does 
one  see  to  question  the  popular  theory :  which  seems  to  be  that  the 
Englishman  who  is  not  fairly  expert  in  some  game  or  sport  demanding 
strength,  courage,  endurance,  or  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  practice,  is  an 
exception  among  his  fellows.  It  is  amusing  to  find  this  pleasant  fiction 
quietly  accepted  by  persons  who  must  know  very  well  that  it  does  not 
in  the  least  answer  to  the  facts.  You  will  see  the  weedy  clerk,  beside 
his  bath-bun  at  the  tea  shop,  or  his  middle-aged  employer,  who  never 
engaged  in  any  exercise  more  ferocious  than  a  mild  game  of  billiards 
after  dinner,  swelling  with  complacency  over  the  athletic  supremacy  of 
the  country  he  adorns.  Yet  these  persons  must  be  aware  that  there  are 
many  Englishmen  who  certainly  do  not  excel  in  the  exercises  of  the 
body,  just  as  there  are  many  foreigners  who  do.  If  they  think  the  matter 
over  they  might  go  further.  They  might  see  reason  to  acknowledge  that 
the^  minority,  who  have  brought  the  culture  of  their  bodily  powers  to 
any  degree  of  excellence,  is  no  larger  in  England  than  elsewhere ;  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not  smaller.  They  may  take  the  trouble  to  remember  that 
there  is  no  civilised  country  where  so  small  a  portion  of  the  population 
has  received  a  systematic  physical  training  as  our  own.  This  is  not 
a  paradox,  but  a  statement  of  fact.  Elsewhere  the  young  men,  as 
they  approach  maturity,  are  regularly  drafted  into  barracks  and  sub- 
mitted to  three,  four,  even  five,  years  of  military  drill  and  exercise. 
Consider  what  this  means.  The  conscript  is  out  of  his  bed  by  five 
or  six  o*cldck  in  the  morning :  for  hours  a  day  he  is  put  through  the 
elaborate    calisthefnicis    of    the    parade-ground    or    the    riding-school  ; 
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he  is  sent  plodding  on  twenty-mile  marches,  laden  with  rifle,  knapsack, 
entrenching  tools,  and  ammunition;  he  is  taught  to  shoot,  ^to  skirmish, 
to  handle  the  bayonet  or  the  sabre ;  he  is  made  to  stretch  his  limbs 
and  harden  his  muscles  in  the  regimental  gymnasium.  All  this  the 
English  lad  lacks,  and  lacking  it  he  is  deprived  of  that  enormously 
valuable  training,  both  of  the  body  and  mind,  which  is  given  to  the 
Continental  peasantry  by  these  years  of  hard  work  and  rigorous 
discipline.  I  am  not  now  arguing  in  favour  of  compulsory  military 
service  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  nations  which  enforce  such  service 
upon  the  great  majority  of  their  young  men  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
bestow  upon  them  a  rough,  but  useful,  physical  education.  While  the 
Continental  artisan  or  clerk  has  at  least  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
that  taught,  and  has  been  taught,  in  however  imperfect  a  fashion, 
to  use  his  limbs,  to  cultivate  precision  and  accuracy  of  movement, 
to  endure  a  certain  amount  of  physical  fatigue  and  discomfort,  how 
large  is  the  proportion  of  our  own  population  which  has-  been  schooled 
in  the  same  fashion?  A  very  common  answer  to  those  who  insist  upon 
the  educational  effect  of  the  conscript  system  is  that  the  English  man 
attains  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  advantages  of  service  in  the  ranks, 
by  systematic  devotion  to  games,  sports,  and  athletic  pastimes  of 
various  kinds.  But  how  many  of  our  middle  classes  and  working 
classes  take  any  serious  part  in  these  pursuits?  It  is  true  that 
talking  about  games,  and  writing  about  games,  and  reading  about 
games  and  looking  on  at  games,  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  public 
mind  than  ever  before ;  but  talking,  reading,  writing,  and  looking 
on,  are  not  quite  the  same  things  as  doing.  Anybody  who  opens 
his  popular  newspaper,  and  finds  column  after  column  devoted  to 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  cricket  and  football  matches,  and  race 
meetings  and  cycling  contests,  might  well  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  a  sport-loving  nation  indeed  ;  and  his  opinion  would  be 
confirmed  if  he  went  to  Sunderland  or  Nottingham  or  Manchester 
when  an  Association  Cup  Tie  between  two  crack  local  teams  is  to  be 
played  off",  or  to  Kennington  Oval  when  there  is  a  match  on  for  the 
County  Championship.  The  spectacle,  indeed,  is  an  extraordinar}- 
one.  Here,  for  the  whole  of  a  baking  summer  day,  or  perhaps  a  drizzling 
autumn  afternoon,  you  will  find  some  thirty  thousand  people  gathered 
round  the  ring,  following  every  point  made  in  the  game  with  the  keenest 
enthusiasm,  cheering  every  successful  hit  or  neat  piece  of  dribbling, 
manifesting  approval   or   disapproval    at    the   slightest   exhibition   of 
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clumsiness  or  "  funk,"  criticising  each  episode  with  the  minuteness  that 
springs  from  the  closest  and  most  accurate  knowledge.  Enthusiasm 
indeed  you  will  say!  But,  after  all,  let  us  not  forget  that  equal 
keenness,  and  a  knowledge  not  less  critical  and  minute,  are  found 
in  other  countries,  where  no  spectator  would  ever  think  of  takings 
part  in  the  game  he  watches.  The  American,  who  does  not  himself 
play  baseball,  follows  the  efforts  of  a  couple  of  professional  teams 
with  an  interest  quite  as  vivid  as  that  displayed  by  the  London 
crowd  at  Lord's  or  the  Oval ;  nor  is  the  popular  criticism  of  Trent 
Bridge  or  Old  Trafford  more  remorselessly  scientific  than  that  of  the 
gallery  at  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  though,  of  course,  no  Spaniard, 
except  a  professional  toreador^  would  ever  think  of  entering  the 
Bull  Ring.  This,  in  fact,  is  very  much  the  attitude  of  our  crowds 
at  the  popular  contests  among  professional,  or  semi-professional, 
athletes.  It  is  a  little  too  like  that  of  the  multitude  at  a  perform- 
ance of  hired  .gladiators.  We  pay  footballers,  cricketers,  bicyclists, 
and  occasionally  prize-fighters,  to  exhibit  their  strength  and  dexterity, 
while  wc  look  on,  and  criticise,  and  applaud,  and  make  our  bets. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  sport  that  seems  to  animate  us  as  the 
love  of  a  good  show.  We  like  to  see  something  being  done  a  great 
deal  better  than  we  like  to  do  it  ourselves.  If  this  is  manliness,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  it  is  a  form  of  virtue  which  has  been  exhibited 
by  a  great  many  nations  and  peoples,  whom  we  have  not  always 
regarded  with  admiration.  The  Romans  of  the  lower  Empire,  and 
the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine  period,  grew  more  and  more  infatuated 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  arena  the  more  effeminate  and  degraded 
they  became.  The  modem  Spaniard,  who  is  not  in  the  least  addicted 
to  amusing  himself  in  any  athletic  fashion,  is  fonder  of  witnessing  a 
bull-fight  than  ever  were  his  ancestors  in  the  old  soldiering  and 
colonising  days.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion 
of  the  weakly  young  men,  who  can  talk  with  fluency  of  the  batting 
averages  and  the  bowling  analyses,  have  played  a  day's  real  cricket  in 
their  lives  ;  or  how  many  of  those,  who  buy  up  the  special  football 
editions  of  the  evening  papers  with  frenzied  avidity,  ever  tried  to  send 
a  ball  through  the  goal-posts,  or  took  their  part  in  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  a  scrimmage.  A  considerable  portion  of  our  town  populations  are 
not  so  much  players  at  games  as  loafers  about  games,  which  is  a  very 
different  matter.  They  like  amusing  themselves  by  seeing  something . 
done ;    they   like  hanging  about    in    the    open    air  ;    and    generally . 
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occupying  themselves  in  a  pleasant  kind  of  idleness.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  taste  for  amusement,  for  leisurely 
recreation,  for  sight-seeing,  which  is  so  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
age.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  "sport ;  **  and  it  hardly  produces 
the  same  result,  either  on  the  nation  or  the  individual,  as  actual  par- 
ticipation in  contests  of  dexterity  and  strength. 

But  do  we  really  "loaf '*?  I  think  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
that  way,  in  despite  of  the  *'  boom  "  in  certain  of  the  milder  forms  of 
athletics.  I  may  be  told  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  many 
people  spent  so  much  time  over  outdoor  exercise.  Does  not  everybody 
ride  the  bicycle  ?  And  do  not  thousands  of  people  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  amuse  themselves  on  the  golf  links  .^  But  this  really 
supports  my  contention.  No  doubt  golf  and  cycling  are  innocent,  and 
possibly  healthy,  forms  of  recreation.  But  then  after  all,  to  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  practise  them,  they  are  recreation,  not  athletics.  It  is  true 
that  a  good  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  imagine  that  they  are  doing 
something  extremely  sporting,  when  they  trundle  on  wheels  for  a  few 
miles  on  the  high  road,  or  pat  a  small  ball  into  a  sand  bunker  ;  but 
nobody  who  knows  what  real  sport  is  or  real  athletics  are  can  admit 
these  harmless  methods  of  passing  the  time  into  the  category.  Possibly 
a  middle-aged  person,  who  has  spent  the  week  in  an  office,  may  be 
employed  profitably  enough  in  a  mild  walk  round  the  links  with  a  club 
on  a  Sunday  morning ;  and  possibly,  also,  the  British  matron  is  better 
occupied  in  wheeling  herself  through  Battersea  Park  than  in  talking 
scandal,  over  tea  and  buttered  muffins,  with  her  neighbours.  But  let 
us  call  thinigs  by  their  right  names.  Let  us  recognise  that  these 
innocuous  devices  for  taking  the  air  are  merely  amusements,  and  no 
more.  The  people  who  talk  about  an  **  exciting  spin  "  on  the  **  bike," 
and  swagger  about  their  mediocre  suburban  golf  as  though  they  had 
ridden  for  the  Grand  National,  do  so  because  they  do  not  know  what 
sport  is.  Indeed,  that  honoured  term  has  almost  lost  its  meaning 
when  any  obese  gentleman,  untrained  and  short-sighted,  may  set  up 
as  quite  the  sportsman  at  fifty,  on  the  strength  of  an  accomplishment 
which  requires  neither  skill,  courage,  nor  endurance,  and  which  can  be 
learned  by  anybody,  who  is  not  quite  blind  or  quite  a  fool,  in  half-a- 
dozen  lessons. 

But  how  about  the  manly  British  boy  and  those  compulsor}'^  games 
of  his  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  Well,  of  him  also  I  am  inclined 
to  be  more  than  a  little  sceptical.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  at  the  Public 
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Schools  games  have  now  been  organised  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  are> 
in  fact,  a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  discipline,  and  the  part  which  is 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  efficiency.  But  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  all  this  daily  cricket  and  football  produces  quite 
the  effect  which  is  claimed  for  it.  That  which  \s  done  by  compulsion  is 
not  always  done  very  heartily,  and  I  am  assured  by  a  good  many 
Public  School  boys  of  the  present  generation  that  they  find  the  daily 
grind  of  the  playing  fields  almost  as  irksome  as  the  Latin  verse  and 
Greek  prose  of  the  class-rooms.  Only  a  small  minority  of  the  boys, 
animated  by  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimately  attaining  to  the  glories  of  the 
Eleven  or  the  Fifteen,  throw  themselves  into  the  games  with  genuine 
zeal.  The  remainder  do  their  fagging  in  the  hot  sun  and  the  cold 
wind  with  a  very  doubtful  enthusiasm,  and  a  keen  desire  to  shirk  the 
whole  business  if  they  can.  Whereas  the  Public  School  boy  of  the  past 
generation  was  never  so  happy  in  his  holidays  as  when  he  was  playing 
cricket,  the  Public  School  boy  of  the  present  is  exceedingly  glad  to 
spend  his  vacation  in  mere  inaction  as  a  relief  from  the  perpetual 
cricket  of  which  he  has  become  heartily  sick.  Trace  the  manly  British 
boy  to  his  home :  you  are  as  likely  as  not  to  find  that  his  holiday 
amusement  consists,  not  in  those  active  sports  to  which  he  is  supposed 
to  be  incurably  addicted,  but  to  smoking  cigarettes  in  the  garden  over 
a  copy  of  Ally  Sloper  or  somebody  or  other's  Bits,  One  effect  of  this 
over-organisation  of  a  couple  of  games  at  the  Public  Schools  has  been 
to  deprive  the  boys  of  that  interest  and  delight  in  rural  life  and  nature 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  sport.  The  modern  schoolboy  may 
grow  up  to  manhood  knowing  nothing  of  the  country  in  which  his 
school  is  placed,  ignorant  of  the  delight  of  rambling  at  large  through  the 
fields,  and  poking  about  in  the  hedges  after  insects  and  animals,  or 
climbing  trees  to  secure  a  nest  of  eggs. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  point.  The  modem  ideal  of  sport  is 
largely  becoming  that  of  the  sport  of  the  town — the  kind  which  can  be 
pursued  within  a  ring  fence  and  on  carefully  prepared  grounds.  This  is 
quite  different  from  the  old  conception,  wherein  the  sportsman  was 
mainly  a  countryman  accustomed  to  deal  with  nature,  and  with  living 
things,  as  he  found  them.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  such  games  as  cricket, 
football,  lawn-tennis,  golf,  rackets,  and  the  like,  however  valuable  in 
themselves,  do  not  confer  the  qualities  produced  by  such  sports  as 
hunting,  fishing,  shooting,  and  Alpine  climbing.  It  used  to  be  alleged  in 
defence  of  the  excessive  devotion  of  Englishmen  of  the  upper  classes  to 
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field-sports  of  this  kind,  that  they  do,  in  fact,  develop  qualities  of  character 
which  are  of  extreme  value  to  a  ruling  and  governing  class.  And  the 
defence,  it  seems  to  me,  was  largely  a  good  one.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
hunting  man,  or  the  shooting  man,  or  even  the  fisherman,  acquires 
readiness  to  act,  quickness  of  decision,  the  capacity  to  deal  with 
unexpected  circumstances  as  they  arise,  to  say  nothing  of  temper, 
hardihood,  patience,  and  nerve.  The  true  sportsman,  in  fact,  is  near 
akin  to  the  good  soldier,  and  it  is  intelligible  enough  why  every  great 
Commander,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Roberts,  has  been 
anxious  to  see  his  young  men  perfecting  themselves  in  the  mimic 
campaigns  of  the  hunting  field,  the  steeplechase  course,  or  the  pursuit  of 
big  game.  There  are  no  soldiers  like  sportsmen  ;  but  I  should  be  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  athlete,  even  when  he  is  a  genuine 
athlete  and  not  a  mere  loafer  and  looker-on,  will  be  particularly  useful 
in  the  ranks  of  a  regiment.  It  may  be  said  that  a  man  who  has  learnt 
to  stand  up  to  fast  bowling  without  flinching,  or  to  bear  his  part  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  a  Rugby  Union  game,  has  acquired  pluck  and  insen- 
sibility to  danger,  and  that  the  pedestrian  or  the  long-distance  cyclist 
needs,  at  least,  endurance  and  judgment  But  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  in  all  these  urban  pastimes,  as  I  may  call  them,  the  performers 
have  little  chance  of  being  tried  by  those  sudden  emergencies  which 
give  the  kind  of  nerve  that  is  most  useful  in  war,  and  very  often 
in  the  circumstances  of  ordinary  peaceful  life  as  well.  What 
Napoleon  called  the  two-o'clock-in-the-morning  courage  is  that  which 
is  really  valuable — the  courage  of  the  man  who  is  called  out  of  his 
bed  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night  to  face  an  unexpected  peril, 
and  is  able  to  do  so  without  losing  his  head,  as  soldiers  should  in 
a  campaign  and  as  a  sailor ,  may  have  to  do  any  time  at  sea.  The 
athlete,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  he  is  incurring  dangers,  is  facing 
a  risk  to  which  he  is  perfectly  accustomed  by  constant  practice  and 
which  he  has  been  able  to  calculate  exactly  beforehand.  Courage  of 
that  kind  is  not  a  particularly  valuable  quality  ;  the  most  timorous, 
people  can  meet  dangers  which  are  absolutely  familiar  to  them.  It 
is  probably  rather  more  hazardous  to  dodge  across  Piccadilly  on  a 
crowded  afternoon  in  the  season  than  to  beach  an  open  boat  among 
the  rocks  of  the  Breton  coast ;  but  any  young  lady  from  the  suburbs 
can  do  the  one  with  as  much  insouciance  as  a  Breton  fisherman  will  do. 
the  other.  The  real  test  of  nerve  and  courage  would  be  for  an  African 
chief,  who  had  n0ver  seen  an  omnibus,  to  cross  the  London  streets,  or  for 
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a  Russian  peasant,  who  had  never  been  near  the  sea,  to  face  the  perils  of 
a  landing  through  the  surf.  Now,  I  contend  that  the  very  regularity 
and  organisation  of  our  athletic  games  is  really  detrimental  to  this  kind 
of  bravery,  and  that  the  athlete,  however  able  he  may  show  himself 
behind  the  wickets,  or  in  stopping  a  "  charge,"  is  just  as  little  likely  as 
anybody  else  to  exhibit  valour  and  prompt  decision  in  an  unforeseen 
emergency,  such  as  may  be  encountered  by  the  hunting  man  or  the 
Alpine  climber  every  time  he  goes  out.  The  experience  of  history  points 
to  this  conclusion.  Nations  and  classes  that  have  been  distinguished  in 
athletics  have  not  invariably  shown  high  courage  upon  the  battlefield 
or  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  often  conspicuously  failed. 
The  French  gentry  of  the  ancien  regime  carried  the  cultivation  of  the 
body  to  a  high  perfection.  They  were  not,  it  is  true,  cricketers,  but 
they  were  great  at  tennis  and  some  other  games,  and  they  studied  the 
scientific  use  of  the  small-sword  with  devotion  and  zeal.  Never  before 
or  since  have  there  been  more  or  better  masters  of  the  blade.  If  there 
is  one  exercise  which  might  be  relied  upon  alike  to  train  the  body,  and 
give  nerve  and  tone  to  the  character,  one  would  think  it  should  be  that 
of  fencing.  Yet,  as  we  know,  the  men  of  the  old  noblesse^  superb 
swordsmen  as  they  were,  made  very  indifferent  leaders  on  the  battle- 
field, and  displayed  an  amount  of  pusillanimity  in  the  face  of  real 
danger  which  covered  them  with  well-merited  disgrace.  Again,  the 
Italians  of  the  later  Renaissance  were  also  extremely  able  and  skilful 
swordsmen.  They  had  all  the  tricks  and  learning  of  the  schools,  and 
were  recognised  as  masters  by  the  northern  and  western  nations. 
Nevertheless,  these  same  accomplished  experts  of  the  rapier  made  such 
indifferent  soldiers  that  they  had  to  hire  foreigners  to  do  their  fighting 
for  them,  and  had  so  little  of  the  true  warrior's  instinct  that  almost 
anybody — Swiss,  French,  German,  Spaniard,  Austrian,  or  miscellaneous 
mercenary — ^was  able  to  beat  them  with  ridiculous  ease.  A  stronger 
case  still  is  that  of  the  ancient  Greek.  Until  we  come  to  the  nineteenth- 
century  England,  there  was  never  such  an  ordered  and  scientific  cult  of 
athletics  as  in  the  old  Hellenic  world.  As  runners,  boxers,  jumpers, 
quoit-throwers,  the  Greeks  were  immeasurably  the  superiors  of  any 
other  nation.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  were  fond 
of  a  country  life,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  country  sports,  were  in  no 
sense  good  athletes  ;  indeed,  they  put  athletes  very  much  on  the  level  of 
acrobatics  and  conjuring  and  play-acting.  But  the  Romans  conquered 
the  world,   and   the  Greeks,  after  their  early  victories  over  inferior 
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Oriental  races,  were  not  even  able  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  the  mountaineers  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  To  give  a  modern 
instance  of  an  unathletic  people  we  have  one  at  our  own  doors.  Until 
the  other  day,  when  football  professionalism  became  a  paying  trade, 
ihe  Scots  never  paid  much  attention  to  games  of  any  sort,  except 
of  course,  the  immemorial  golf  which,  till  the  Southron  annexed  it,  was 
mainly  regarded  in  the  North  as  a  quiet  diversion  for  quiet  folks,  and 
was  hardly  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  "sport"  Yet  I  suppose  it  would 
not  be  contended  that  the  Scots  have  been  wanting  in  the  qualities  of 
manliness?  that  they  have  exhibited  any  deficiency  of  muscle  and 
stamina?  or  that  they  have  failed  to  hold  their  own  on  the  battlefield 
against  the  picked  troops  of  the  world  ?  Scots  rowing  has  not  made 
its  mark  at  Henley,  Scots  cricket  has  been  a  dismal  failure,  Scots 
football  is  largely  professional,  Scots  tennis  is  nowhere  beside  that 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  even  in  golf,  though  it  was  practically 
unknown  in  the  South  a  dozen  years  ago,  we  have  sometimes  had  to 
go  to  Liverpool  or  Westward  Ho !  or  Scarborough  for  the  champion. 
If  excellence  in  games  were  a  criterion,  Scotland  would  be  one  of  the 
least  among  nations  instead  of  being — for  its  size — one  of  the  greatest 

However,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  importance  to  consider  whether 
or  not  the  athletic  nations  are  really  more  manly  and  virtuous  than  the 
non-athletic.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  England,  so  far  as  regards 
the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  is  not  really  athletic  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  physical  culture  abroad 
than  most  Englishmen  choose  to  believe.  But,  in  this  matter,  if  the 
Englishman  is  levelling  down  the  foreigner  is  levelling  up.  Presently 
it  looks  as  if  there  would  practically  be  only  one  "sport"  for  all 
nations.  When  Englishmen,  with  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Americans,  and  their  wives,  daughters,  and  grandmothers,  are  all  alike 
finding  their  sole  out-of-door  amusement  on  the  bicycle,  mitigated 
by  the  motor-car,  our  British  consciousness  of  superior  athletic  virtue 
will  be  seriously  shaken.  There  is  not  much  justification  for  it  even  now. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  we  are  living  on  our  traditions : 
which,  after  all,  is  a  good  deal  easier  than  acting  up  to  them. 

•  •  •  • 
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PHANTASIES 

I. — The  Alp  Wanderer 

rr^HE  fir-trees  pointed  their  heads  to  heaven,  funereal  giants  and,  to 
J^  me,  a  mortal  seemed  to  touch  the  stars.  From  above,  other 
fir-trees  looked  down  upon  their  summits,  which  from  that 
height  were  flattened  upon  the  lower  branches,  and  altogether  appeared 
spread  out  like  fungi  or  lichens  upon  the  earth.  Above  the  highest  of 
the  high  trees  the  bare  rock  began  to  climb,  until  it  was  hidden  by  the 
feet  of  the  glacier.  But  the  glacier's  head  pillowed  and  lost  itself  upon 
eternal  snows.  From  these  snows  the  glacier,  the  rocks,  the  fir-crowned 
hills,  the  dark  valley  beneath,  which  murmured  with  innumerable  waters, 
were  as  nought,  terrene  things  of  no  account  to  those  eternal  witnesses. 

The  snow-fields  were  swept  by  the  skirts  of  the  cloud,  rainbow- 
tinted  at  the  edges,  and  between  these  looked  on  them  the  face  of  the 
moon  as  the  face  of  a  friend. 

Below  on  earth  mortal  men  praised  her  and  appeased  her  with 
nameless  sacrifices.  She  moved  unheeding,  girt  round  by  sombre 
night,  spreading  awful  shadows  through  the  midnight  wood.  The 
mandrake  felt  the  touch  of  her  beams  and  half  unloosed  its  clinging 
i;oot  beneath  the  soil  ;  dark  hellebore  matted  itself  in  the  thicket  and 
gave  forth  its  deadly  odour.  And  Penthesilea,  with  fearful  incantations, 
moved,  now  in  the  light,  now  in  the  blackness,  gathering  the  herbs 
which  were  to  serve  her  in  her  obscene  rites  while  holy  mortals  slept. 

But  one  man  passed  far  above  these  things,  too  far  for  sight  He 
yet  made,  had  there  been  any  to  behold  him,  a  single  dark  stain  upon 
the  unapproachable  whiteness  of  the  snow.  But  his  face,  ever  lifted 
towards  the  moon,  showed  the  paleness  of  the  planet ;  and  in  each  of 
his  eyes  she  saw  herself 

To  his  fellows  below  he  was  a  man  distraught.  The  beings  of  the 
height,  the  storms  which  sat  musing  with  ready  wings  in  the  clefts  of 
the  mountains,  the  avalanche  which  stood  rapt  poising  a  glittering  spear 
watched  him  struggle  on,  and  neither  waved  him  back  nor  gave  him 
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welcome.  Only  the  moon  might  seem  to  beckon  him  onward  ;  for  once 
she  bowed  her  head  through  the  veil  edged  with  rainbow.  The  genii  of 
the  frost  and  snow  looked  at  one  another  as  he  clambered  onwards  and 
mutely  made  him  the  sign  of  warning — might  he  but  understand.  Only 
on  one  condition  may  mortal  men  venture  among  these  demons  of  the 
Alps. 

The  man  distraught  climbed  up  and  up,  for  he  thought  that  at  the 
highest  point  he  should  see  the  moon  unveiled  and  eye  to  eye. 

And  almost  now  had  he  begun  the  last  ascent  when  the  moon 
deepened  her  veil,  and  imposing  black  upon  black  she  hid  her  face. 

Then  it  seemed  to  the  alp  wanderer  that  she  fled  from  him,  and  he 
cried  aloud  to  the  goddess.  Below  the  mandrake  under  the  hand  of  the 
witch  gave  forth  the  yell  which  draws  men  to  madness.  Penthesilea 
struck  blood  from  her  breast,  and  hellebore  forgot  to  breathe  into  the 
darkened  air. 

Alas  !  At  a  sign  the  musing  winds  arose.  With  horrid  cries  they 
swept  up  with  their  wings  white  tornadoes  which  danced  like  witches  in 
the  chill  air.  Av?ilanche  sprang  from  his  peak,  hurling  his  spear  before 
him  as  he  leapt.     His  white  shaft  struck  the  rash  adventuring  man. 

The  moon  uncovered  her  face.  No  more  did  any  stain  of  blackness 
mar  the  eternal  snows.  No  more,  for  ever,  did  she  behold  her  face 
reflected  as  but  then  in  human  eyes. 

II.— Destination 

Those  steps  approaching  and  approaching  along  my  dark  passage, 
wooden  gallery  call  it,  like  the  between  decks  of  some  huge  old  hull, 
wooden  above,  wooden  on  both  sides,  wooden  beneath  ;  how  they  echo ! 
Always  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  aUlier  door  (why  will  they 
not  make  for  one  of  the  other  studios  ?),  yet  never  reaching  it.  No, 
never  reaching  it,  though  I  should  wait  for  them  an  hour.  But  there  is 
no  use  in  waiting.  Anybody  would  know  that  they  meant  a  summons. 
What  the  late  tenant  of  my  studio  did  when  he  heard  them  I  need  not 
guess.  Did  he  ever  hear  them  ?  or  have  they  now  come  for  the  first 
time  ? 

It  was  a  winter  afternoon^  with  even  some  attempts  at  sleeting  ;  and 
already  the  shadows  were  beginning  to  collect  in  groups  in  the  corners, 
in  doorways.  There  was  quite  a  regiment  of  them  drawn  up  in  the 
Rue  de  Crenelle* 
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It  was  in  tlie  Rue  de  Grcnelle,  whiclj,  except  for  the  shadows,  I  had 
to  myself,  that  I  heard  my  own  footsteps  following  and  ^oing  in  front  of 
me  all  at  once  :  even  when  I  stopped  they  went  on.  The  next  thing  I 
saw  was  a  fat  boy  in  a  black  tablier  and  a  leathern  belt  crying  by 
himself  in  an  archway.  After  that  I  was  not,  of  course,  surprised,  when 
I  crossed  over  to  look  in  at  the  armourer's  in  the  Rue  des  Saints-P^res, 
to  see  in  the  midst  of  the  Frangois  I  shield  in  the  window,  instead  of  the 
gorgon's  head  which  ought  to  have  been  there,  my  own  face  very  neatly 
carved  in  bronze. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes  I  found  a  conveyance  without 
coachman  or  horses  making  its  way  up  the  street,  so  I  got  in.  Now,  a 
great  number  of  years  ago — I  was  returning  from  my  first  visit  to 
France — I  met  in  the  train  a  fellow  countryman  in  the  fruit-dealing 
interest,  whose  business  had  taken  him  to  the  Channel  Islands  and 
Normandy,  and  his  pleasure  or  adventure  to  Paris.  As  he  knew  scarce 
a  word  of  the  French  he  contrived,  as  he  explained  to  me,  this  method 
of  seeing  the  town :  he  mounted  on  the  top  of  any  public  vehicle  which 
was  passing,  and  simply  said  the  word  destination^  and  so  stayed 
undisturbed  till  he  came  to  the  journey's  end.  The  sudden  recollection 
of  the  fruit  merchant  suggested  to  me  my  course  of  procedure.  Where- 
fore I  had  no  sooner  got  inside  the  conveyance  and  shut  the  door  behind 
me  than  I  pronounced  this  word,  destination,  though,  had  I  thought  of 
it,  there  was  neither  driver  nor  conductor  to  pay  attention  to  my  wishes. 

The  word  had  some  effect,  however.  For  among  the  figures  in  the 
dark  interior  there  went  round  a  light  titter,  and  I  very  distinctly  heard 
some  one  say — though  I  cannot,  in  looking  back,  declare  whether  it  was 
uttered  in  French  or  English — ^**Ah,  yes,  that  is  where  we  arc  all 
bound.'* 

The  vehicle  was  not  a  large  one,  and  was  not  lighted — at  any  rate 
not  properly,  for  I  could  hardly  see  the  persons  I  was  close  to.  But  it 
seemed  to  be  almost  choke-full.  The  only  fellow  travellers  I  did  take 
note  of  were  a  man  and  a  woman  seated  side  by  side  at  the  top  end. 
Not  so  much  that  I  distinctly  saw  them  as  that,  feeling  a  little  ashamed, 
I  think,  of  the  titter  which  had  gone  round  at  my  expense,  they  gave  a 
slight  apologetic  bow  in  my  direction,  and  I  bowed  back. 

While  I  was  taking  in  all  these  things  at  my  leisure,  we  certainly 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes.  This,  at  least, 
I  was  momentarily  expecting  at  first.  I  was  too  tightly  wedged  in  to 
turn  and  look,  and  there  must  have  been  a  thickish  sleet  or  snow  falling 
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now,  for  the  windows  were  encrusted  by  it.  I  saw  no  lights  of  shops  or 
gas  lamps.  We  had  gone  straight  on.  Surely  by  this  time  we  should 
have  arrived  at  the  Montpamasse  terminus  ?  For  you  know  that  the 
Gare  de  Montpamasse  shuts  in  all  the  southern  end  of  the  Place  de 
Rennes,  into  which  the  Rue  de  Rennes  debouches  from  the  northern 
side.  Or  had  we  reversed  a  feat  of  a  Western  Railway  locomotive  not 
long  since ;  and,  as  that  jumped  through  one  of  the  windows  of  Mont- 
pamasse Station  into  the  Place,  had  we  jumped  from  the  latter  into  the 
Station,  and  got  thence  by  rail  into  the  open  country  ? 

Not  by  rail :  that  at  least  was  clear.  The  jog-jog  and  grind-grind 
of  the  roadway  were  still  beneath  us.  But  were  we  going  on  for  ever? 
Surely  there  were  trees  visible  at  the  side  ;  nay,  by  glimpses,  what 
looked  like  a  whole  snowy  landscape.  How  cold  it  was!  How 
thickly  the  snow  coated  the  window  panes !  Now  I  think  of  it,  it 
had  been  a  mild,  humid  day  until  the  time  when  I  went  out  for  a 
second  while  and  found  myself  presently  in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle.  Well, 
in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound  !  There  was  something  inexpressibly 
fascinating  in  the  suggestion  of  those  high  swaying  trees,  of  that  snowy 
landscape.     Besides,  was  it  not  the  night  of  St.  Sylvester  ? 

One  reason  why  the  conveyance  was  colder  than  it  had  been  was 
that  there  were  so  much  fewer  people  in  it.  Why  I  had  not  noticed 
this  earlier  I  do  not  know.  For,  instinctively,  I  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  fact  to  wedge  myself  nearer  and  nearer  the  upper  end  of  the  car, 
away  from  the  door.  Wherefore  now  I  was  no  distance  from  the  old 
gentleman  and  lady  who  had  first  made  a  motion  towards  me.  I  say 
**  old  "  :  I  judged  them  so  from  their  figures,  their  faces  I  could  hardly 
see.  They  seemed  quite  ready  for  me  to  speak  to  them,  and  I  did  so. 
Whether  we  talked  in  English  or  in  French  I  vow  I  cannot  recall. 

We  exchanged  the  usual  banalities.  Presently  the  old  gentleman 
said  :  "  I  was  glad  to  sec  you  get  in — we  were  glad  to  see  you  get  in." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  the  lady  assented,  and  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"  It  is  so  much  more  comfortable  when  people  once  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  it."     This  from  her  neighbour. 

"  O,  as  for  that,"  I  said,  "  there  was  no  making  up  my  mind  in  my 
•case " 

"  No,  of  course,"  the  man  put  in.     "  That  is  a  mere /a(on  de  parlerr 

"  I  got  in  by  mere  accident " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  interrupted  again. 

"  And  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment." 
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Once  again  I  heard  what  I  might  call  the  ghost  of  a  titter  going 
round  the  carriage.  -  But  not,  so  far  as  I  could  detect,  from  either  of  my 
interlocutors.     The  man  only  gave  a  vague  motion  of  assent. 

"  And  I  haven't  a  notion  of  how  long  I  shall  stay  or  where  I  am 
going  to." 

"Chutch — chutch."  That  certainly  came  from  the  old  gentleman- 
There  had  been  once  more  the  thinnest  ghost  of  a  laugh  from  the 
other  travellers. 

"  Yet  I  thought  you  mentioned  the  place  }  "  he  queried  urbanely. 

"  The  place?  O— ah,  yes.  I  said  Destination.  But  that  was  only  a 
— "  "joke  "  I  had  been  going  to  say,  and  then  to  tell  him  the  story  of 
my  Northumbrian  fruit  merchant.  But  somehow  before  I  ever  arrived 
at  that  word  "  joke,"  I  heard  so  distinctly,  somewhere  at  the  back  of  my 
head  (for  I  will  swear  there  was  complete  silence  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
passengers)  the  phrase  **  O,  y^s :  we  all  came  here  only  for  a  joke "  : 
and  at  the  end  of  the  response  the  same  laugh  that  I  had  already 
listened  to  three  times,  and  which  was  beginning  to  grow  disagreeable 
to  me — I  heard  all  these  things,  I  say,  so  plainly  by  anticipation,  that  I 
stopped  suddenly  with  my  sentence  unfinished. 

Then  the  old  lady  for  the  first  time  opened  the  conversation.  She 
seemed  to  be  a  rather  sentimental  personage  with  a  tendency  to  sigh  : — 
"  It  is  so  interesting  that  you  should  be  travelling  with  us  again." 

"  Again  ?  "  I  put  in. 

"  Yes,  it  is  indeed,"  the  man  said,  as  speaking  to  his  neighbour. 
And  then,  turning  to  me :  "  And  in  my  opinion  it's  greatly  to  your 
credit." 

"  Of  course  I  say  the  same,"  the  woman  said. 

Now  we  none  of  us  like  to  disown  a  thing  which  is  esteemed  greatly 
to  our  credit  Still  after  a  diplomatic  hesitation  truth,  or  curiosity, 
got  the  better  of  me.  "But  I  don't — I  haven't  the  honour,"  I  was 
beginning. 

"  O  come,  come  !  "  cried  the  man,  "  you  won't  pretend  you  do  not 
know  my  voice  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  must  confess  its  tones  are  familiar.  But  I  couldn't  add  a 
name  to  them." 

"  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  would  not  know  me  again  ?  "  And 
this  time  the  man  spoke  with  a  hint  of  severity. 

"  Or  me  ? "  said  the  sentimental  old  lady  in  a  slightly  espiegU 
manner. 
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"  Why,  y — yes/'  I  stammered,  "  I  do  know  you  if  it  comes  to  that. 
I — I  know  you  quite  well  though  youVe  changed.     You  are " 

•*  Your  First  Love  and  your  First  Ambition."  The  two  elderly 
people  spoke  almost  in  unison,  and  bowed  towards  me  as  they  spoke. 

Now,  I  confess  that  up  to  that  moment,  though  the  man  I  had  been 
inclined  to  like  from  the  first,  I  had  been  three  parts  disposed  to  think 
his  companion  some  flighty  middle-aged  matron  or  maid.  But  the 
longer  I  looked  at  her  kindly  face,  somewhat  wrinkled  though  it  wa«^, 
and  her  serene  blue  eyes,  the  less  and  less  was  I  ready  to  confirm  my 
earlier  judgment.  Nay,  before  a  minute  had  gone  by  I  found  a  great 
rush  of  friendliness,  not  to  say,  tenderness,  in  my  feelings  towards  both 
these  two  elderly  creatures,  who  sat  so  bravely  and  uprightly  side  I  y 
side,  and  seemed  to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  jolty  conveyance,  the 
cold  of  the  night,  so  well.  For,  though  I  was  no  longer  acutely 
conscious  of  things  outside,  we  must  by  now  have  got — how  I  cannot 
guess — far  away  into  the  bleak,  open  country.  I  had  a  second  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  plain,  such  as  are  common  enough  in  France.  It 
was  shrouded  in  snow,  and  the  wind  blew  across  it  keenly ;  and 
everywhere  ice  was  crunching  in  the  streams  and  canals.  I  had  a 
secondary  consciousness  of  these  things,  though  distinctly  recognise 
them  I  could  not.  My  first  thoughts  were  all  taken  up  by  the  two 
nearly  opposite  me,  and  in  that  sudden  inrush  of  softness  in  the 
direction  of  both  whereof  I  have  spoken,  I  held  out  a  hand  to  each. 
"  Now  we  have  met  once  more,'*  I  exclaimed  heartily,  "  we'll  travel  on 
to  the— to  the  'destination.'"  "  But  couldn't  I,"  I  thought,  "  get  a  seat 
right  opposite  you  ?  "     And  I  moved  as  if  to  go  one  place  higher  up. 

**  Hardly  that !  "  I  don't  know  to  this  day  whether  the  man  spoke 
in  answer  to  my  word  or  to  my  act.  "  This  seat  is  occupied,"  he  went 
on.  And,  indeed,  the  very  while  that  he  spoke  I  seemed  to  see  a 
shadowy  form  in  that  last  chair  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  conveyance. 
The  dim  light  or  something  else  had  prevented  my  seeing  before  that 
it  was  taken. 

"  You  must  present  him,"  the  old  lady  said,  and  she  sighed  once 
again. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  man  ;  and,  though  he  spoke  with  a  great  show  of 
cheerfulness,  I  fancied  the  tone  was  a  thought  forced.  "  Yes,  I  must 
make  you  known  to  one  another.  This," — and  as  he  spoke  he  waved 
his  hand  towards  the  dim  figure  in  the  last  chair — "  is  your  last  love  and 
your  last  ambition.     And  his  name  is  P^re  La  Chaise." 
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III.— The  Puppet  Show 

*'  Well,  they've  put  poor  Gribble  into  his  box."  He  heard  that  in 
fancy  as  distinctly  as  with  actual  ears — spoken  at  his  club,  the 
Windham.  And  though  he  had  not  been  previously  notable  for  a 
sense  of  humour,  this  sentence  made  him  almost  burst  with  laughter. 

"  Into  his  box,  that's  just  it !  Such  a  delightful  idea  !  Put  yourself 
into  a  box  like  a  toy."  It  was  the  Thought  at  his  Elbow  which  said 
that     But  the  testator  laughed  till  he  almost  crowed  at  the  notion. 

To  be  a  toy — the  very  summit  of  ambition.  The  most  delightful 
thing  imaginable,  a  toy  among  toys.  "  A  toy  of  the  right  sort,"  said  the 
Thought  at  his  Elbow,  "  such  as  that,  for  instance."  And,  by  Heaven, 
it  was  a  toy  of  toys. 

Who  could  have  believed  it  was  possible  to  make  houses  with  such  an 
exactitude  in  every  detail  as  those  which  towered  up,  enclosing  a  paved 
court  ?  Every  stone,  and  a  few  chance  blades  of  grass  at  one  corner 
where  a  paving  stone  had  been  a  little  displaced  ;  nay,  almost  down  to 
the  flakes  of  soot  floating  in  the  air ;  a  thing  of  wonder.  But  after  all 
this  wonderful  detail  of  the  setting  (so  to  call  it)  of  the  toy  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  thing  when  it  began  to  work.  For  there  came 
into  it  a  perfect  crowd  of  live  manikins,  almost  all  in  black  coats  and 
shiny  silk  hats.  They  walked  about,  and  formed  themselves  into  little 
groups  from  two  to  three  up  to  near  a  dozen.  Some  appeared  laughing 
and  joking  :  others  extremely  serious.  The  most  part  had  little  pocket- 
books  in  which  they  were  continually  making  entries,  and  a  good 
number  had  printed  sheets  in  their  hands,  others  unfolded  news- 
papers. Then  high  up  in  one  window,  which  overlooked  the  court, 
Gribble  could  see  a  pale  woman  working  a  type-writer.  Higher  up 
still,  in  an  attic,  was  an  old  creature  trying  to  sew  by  the  brown  light. 

"  Or  that,"  said  the  Thought  at  his  Elbow,  after  a  good  period  had 
gone  by.  And  the  second  toy  was  not  less  wonderful  than  the  first 
It  represented  a  lighted  drawing-room.  The  little  electric  lights  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling,  about  as  large  as  a  pin-head,  were  all  countable. 
The  manikins  were  men  and  women,  who  walked  about,  moved  their 
fans,  blew  their  noses,  twirled  with  their  watch-chains,  and  thrust  pocket 
handkerchiefs  up  their  cuff's.  And  when  Gribble  had  contemplated 
this  for  a  long  time,  he  turned  back  to  look  at  the  first  And  this 
time  he  saw  many  things  that  had  escaped  him  before. 

"  By  all  that's  holy,"  he  cried,  "  it's  Capel  Court !     Why,  and  that's 
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Tommy  Sneyd.  Hang  me,  if  it  isn't ! "  Gribble  used  much  more 
moderate  expressions  than  he  had  been  wont  to  do  formerly.  "  That's 
Howard  Jones ;  that's  Cavendish  Smith  ;  there  goes  White- White  ; 
there's  .  .  .  ."  and  one  by  one  he  made  out  all  his  old  acquaintance. 

Moreover,  the  manikins  did  not  always  repeat  the  same  action. 
Now  one  who  had  been  looking  into  a  'newspaper,  would  fold  it  up 
and  join  a  group.  From  that  group  another  would  separate,  and  go 
out  of  the  court.  And  so  on.  It  may  be  fancied  that  the  interest 
of  watching  all  these  changes  was  not  easily  exhausted.  And,  when 
he  did  get  a  little  satiated,  he  turned  back  to  the  second  toy.  Here, 
again,  it  put  on  a  new  character,  for  now  he  recognised  acquaintance 
just  as  numerous  here.  "The  missis  and  Bella!"  he  cried  with  such 
delight,  and  slapped  his  thigh  so  vigorously  that  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes.  For  at  last  he  had  discovered  his  wife  a:nd  daughter  in  the 
room. 

Now  more  alert,  he  at  once  recognised  in  a  third  toy  the  card-room 
at  the  Windham,  got  absorbed  in  watching — for  he  could  count  all  the 
pips,  though  the  cards  were  not  a  tenth  the  size  of  postage-stamps — 
the  hand  which  Beresford-Budge  was  playing  against  White- White  and 
HartshJll,  and  with  the  Colonel  (of  Volunteers). 

Nor  was  this  all.  There  were  other  manikin-toys  just  as  interesting. 
•'  One  could  go  on  looking  at  them  for  an  eternity,  couldn't  one  ?  "  said 
the  Thought  at  Gribble's  elbow.  Gribble  was  too  much  absorbed  to 
answer  that  moment.  But  after  a  while,  how  long  a  while  he  could 
form  no  guess,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  been  spoken  to. 
**  Well,  not  for  an  eternity,  exactly,"  he  replied.  But  the  Thought  at 
his  Elbow  was  no  longer  there, 

"  Not  for  ever,"  at  last  said  Gribble  again,  stretching  himself  a 
little  as  if  preparatory  to  a  yawn.  It  seemed  to  invite  a  remark  from 
some  one.  But  there  was  no  answer.  Certainly  they  were  curious, 
these  toys.  He  became  absorbed  once  more  for  another  period.  But 
eventually  he  completed  his  yawn. 

"  It's  about  time  this  should  stop,"  Gribble  said  finally,  turning  away 
from  a  view  of  a  country  picnic.  But  that  only  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  the  card-room  at  the  Windham.  "  Jolly  good  time  it  should 
stop — for  a  bit.     I'm  da — hanged  if  it  isn't."     But  the  shows  went  on. 

At  length  a  voice  out  of  the  Void  explained  things.  "  You  see,"  it 
said,  ''that — over  there — you  were  not  remarkable  for  a  sense  of 
humour,  but  you  were  distinguished  by  a  marked  business  capacity. 
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And  business  capacity  consists,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  in  treating 
your  fellow  creatures,  not  as  if  they  were  sentient  beings,  but  as  if  they 
were  puppets.  The  result  is  that  the  living  beings  who  come  here  do 
not  care  to  associate  with  you.  We  are  trying  to  find  what  amusement 
we  can  for  you.     This  is  really  the  best  we  have  to  offer." 

Here  Gribble  lost  his  tentper.  "  How  long,  confound  it,  am  I  to  go 
on  looking  at  the  infernal  things  ?  "  he  said,  getting  purple. 

**  You  might  be  more  polite.     I  said  we  were  doing  our  best." 

**  How  long — that's  what  I  want  to  know — am  I  to  go  on  looking  at 
the  conf — the  toys  ?     It  seems  an  age  already  since " 

•'  It  is  an  age.     It's  exactly  a  hundred  years." 

From  purple  Gribble  turned  ghastly  pale.  His  teeth  chattered. 
"  A  hun — a  hundred  years !  Good  God !  .  .  .  .  And  to — how  long 
must  I  go  on  still  ?  " 

**  Ah !  That  I  can't  say.  Possibly  for  eternity.  If  so  it  can't  be 
helped." 

"  But  look  here,  look  here,"  said  Gribble.  "  Tha — that's  a — absurd, 
you  know.     L — look  here,  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question " 

No  voice  replied. 

C.  F.  Keary. 
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THE     CALIPH     OF     FONTHILL 

WHEN  William  Beckford,  torn  by  misfortune  from  the  palace 
of  Fonthill,  retired  to  the  lesser  world  of  Bath,  he  restricted,  he 
did  not  lose,  his  unbroken  ambition  of  pomp  and  magnificence. 
His  collection  was  all  the  choicer  for  an  enforced  economy ;  the  new 
tower  which  rose  upon  Lansdown  Hill  was  at  once  more  stable  and 
more  elegant  than  Wyatt*s  shattered  unsightliness.  Though  no  park 
separated  his  windows  from  the  world's  eye,  the  door  was  opened  to 
his  rare  visitants  by  a  Spanish  dwarf,  broad-faced,  shapeless,  and  flat- 
footed.  Here,  on  the  threshold,  was  a  symbol  of  his  distinction ; 
throughout  a  long  life,  and  he  preserved  his  youth  for  fourscore 
years,  he  never  stooped  to  common  surroundings,  nor  accepted  the 
drab  superstition  of  his  meaner  contemporaries. 

The  son  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  he  was  yet  a  child  of  genius ;  and  being 
debarred  the  University  by  his  mother's  whim,  he  was  educated  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  declared  he  was  "  all  air  and 
fire."  His  guardians,  designing  him  for  a  political  career,  had  set  him 
down  sternly  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  it  was  the 
pictured  East  that  engrossed  his  boyish  imagination ;  under  the 
tutelage  of  Zenir,  the  Turk,  he  had  translated  the  manuscripts  of  that 
other  mystification,  Wortley  Montagu ;  and  (may  be)  his  fancy  had 
already  Orientalised  old  Fonthill  into  the  Hall  of  Eblis.  Nor  should 
the  taste  have  been  unforeseen :  a  love  of  the  East  was  in  his  blood, 
and  he  had  a  genuine  pride  in  his  kinship  with  the  author  of  les 
Quatre  Facardins,  "  I  think  Count  Hamilton  will  smile  on  me,*' 
he  wrote  to  Henley, "  when  we  are  introduced  to  each  other  in  Paradise." 
But  his  family  imposed  discipline,  and  an  exemplary  tutor,  one  Lettice, 
who  never  forgot  to  address  his  pupil  and  patron  in  the  proper  terms 
of  adulation,  presented  him  to  the  cultured  society  of  Geneva,  trained 
him  in  the  polite  learning  of  the  day,  and  led  him  to  Femey  that  he 
might  pay  homage  to  the  aged  Voltaire.  Thus  he  was  a  scholar  in  his 
teens,  and  when,  at  twenty-one,  he  inherited  a  colossal  fortune,  he  was 
already  equipped   with  that   knowledge  and  experience  which  should  ^ 
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distinguish  luxury  from  dissipation.  Handsome,  with  a  fearless  eye 
and  the  lofty  mien  of  aristocracy,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with 
unparalleled  splendour ;  the  quickness  of  his  imagination  enabled  him 
to  see  all  things  in  a  strangely  personal  light ;  and  he  was  still  a  boy 
when  he  printed  his  Dreams^  Waking  Thoughts^  and  Incidents^  the  first 
vivid  hint  of  the  fancies  and  opinions  which  remained  with  him  till  his 
death.  "  I  am  a  fervent  classic,"  he  wrote,  in  complete  unconsciousness 
of  his  genuine  instinct  For  he  was  no  classic  at  all  but  an  unbridled 
romantic:  a  prophet  of  that  nascent  school,  which  Gray  and  Bishop 
Percy  had  inaugurated.  Nature  was  his  goddess,  not  Art,  and  Nature 
not  trimmed  and  clipped  by  the  dainty  hand  of  man,  but  rough  and 
unkempt,  with  tumbled  flowers  and  hurtling  rocks.  Through  whatever 
land  he  passed,  it  was  always  his  pleasure  to  separate  himself  from 
his  companions,  and  to  commune  with  trees  and  mountains  in  a  spirit 
that  Wordsworth  might  have  envied.  The  discovery  of  myrtle  in  bloom 
throws  him  into  an  ecstasy ;  at  Florence  he  is  more  constant  to  the 
adoration  of  an  old  crooked  ilex  than  to  the  treasures  of  the  Uffizi.  He 
would  sit  for  hours,  he  says,  in  the  woods  of  the  Cascini,  "  hear,  without 
feeling,  the  showers  trickling  above  my  head,  and  see  the  cattle  browsing 
peacefully  in  their  pastures,  which  hazel  copses,  Italian  pines,  and  groves 
of  cypress  enclose."  So  he  would  wander,  drunk  with  the  dews  of 
the  morning,  passing  his  delicate  fingers  through  his  jet-black  hair, 
rejoicing  in  the  music  of  the  birds,  plucking  flowers  with  fresh-hearted 
devotion,  and  quoting  Theocritus  that  the  classics  might  not  be  wholly 
forgotten.  So,  with  half-sincerity,  he  would  imagine  himself  a  child  of 
Sylvanus,  forget  that  London  is  peopled  with  prowling  savages,  and 
believe  that  the  sounds  and  sights  of  the  country  are  sufficient  for  the 
aspirations  of  mankind. 

This  sense  of  romance  perplexed  his  judgment,  and  at  times 
made  blind  his  eyes.  The  discreet  beauty  of  Holland,  the  well- 
ordered  perfection  of  her  cities,  the  exquisite  fashion  of  her  houses, 
meant  nothing  to  him.  He  still  sighed  for  rocks  and  waterfalls,  and 
affected  to  miss  the  exotic  foliage  of  the  South.  Insensible  to  the 
charm  of  space  and  light,  blinded  by  poetic  reminiscences  to  the  golden 
atmosphere  of  the  dunes,  he  shudders  at  Amsterdam,  and  tells  you  at 
Haarlem  that  "  all  his  dislike  of  the  walking  filth  of  the  Low  Countries 
had  returned."  But  this  love  of  romanticism  is  not  without  its  compen- 
sation. It  imparts  to  his  travels  a  note  of  lyric  jubilation  hitherto 
unknown  in  English  literature.      If  his  book  is  not  good  prose,  it  might 
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have  been  admirable  verse,  and  he  who  contained  so  many  prophecies 
in  his  brain,  was  thus  an  inventor  of  the  prose  poem.  Moreover 
a  quick  response  to  the  aspect  of  streams  and  flowers  and  trees 
saved  him  from  that  obliquity  which  overtakes  the  lettered  antiquary, 
and  enabled  him  to  look  upon  Rome  (for  instance)  with  clear  and 
steadfast  vision.  Unmercifully  does  he  belabour  the  archaeologist,  who 
tells  him  that  five  years  would  not  reveal  to  him  half  that  Rome 
contains,  and  instantly  going  forth  to  condemn  the  Coliseum,  he  is 
inspired  with  "a  vehement  desire  to  break  down  and  pulverise  the 
whole  circle  of  saints*  nests  and  chapels,  which  disgrace  the  arena." 

His  enthusiasm  is  as  enchanting  as  the  movement  and  energy  of 
his  style.  He  cannot  sit  in  Petrarch's  chair  without  bestirring  himself 
with  vivid  imaginings.  It  is  only  with  a  timid  reverence  that  he  places 
himself  upon  it,  and  he  is  "pensive"  (you  may  be  sure)  when  he 
reflects  that,  sitting  in  this  same  chair,  Petrarch  was  found  dead.  But 
still  he  tempers  his  romance  with  a  respect  for  the  old  masters,  and 
intensifies  his  piety  with  a  loyal  admiration  of  music.  Even  the  horror 
of  the  Lowlands  is  mitigated  by  Corelli's  symphonies,  and  at  Antwerp 
the  organ  "transported  him  to  Italian  climes."  Wherefore  you  are 
not  surprised  to  detect  in  these  early  impressions  a  suspicion  of  that 
artificiality  which  fought  against  the  fashionable  romanticism,  and 
presently  dominated  him.  The  conflict  is  brusque,  but  reasonable. 
The  young  Beckford,  in  his  own  despite,  was  already  half  in  love 
with  the  fantastic,  and  would  forget  at  times  the  grosser  glories  of 
Nature  in  the  more  refined  ingenuities  of  mankind.  Perhaps  he 
remembered  the  eloquence  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  reflected, 
lounging  beneath  a  twisted  ilex,  that  were  the  world  now  as  on  the 
Sixth  Day,  there  were  yet  a  chaos  ?  At  any  rate,  he  is  sometimes 
seduced  into  admiration  of  extravagant  artifice.  Now,  he  recalls  with 
delight  the  festival  given  at  Venice  to  Henri  III  of  France,  when 
the  ancient  square  was  turned  by  an  awning,  brilliant  with  artificial 
stars,  into  a  vast  saloon,  and  carpeted  with  the  matchless  tapestries  of 
Persia.  Now,  he  envies  the  supreme  illusion  of  Gualbcrtus,  who  from 
his  rocky  cell  saw  saints  and  martyrs  sweep  across  the  sky,  and  read  his 
missal  by  the  light  of  opening  Heaven.  This  love  of  the  artificial  and 
the  bizarre  encroached  with  the  encroaching  years,  until  the  whole 
world  believed  him  a  mystery  ;  but  he  visited  Italy  in  a  spirit  of  frank 
ingenuous  romanticism ;  and  Apuleius  is  the  Latin  writer  who  for  the 
moment  exercised  the  weightiest  influence  upon  his  mind  and  vision. 
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As  he  approached  the  bleak  hamlet  of  Lognone,  he  was  confronted 
upon  a  mountain  path  by  two  hags,  who  stepped  straight  from  the 
pages  of  The  Golden  Ass.  They  were,  in  truth,  shaped  less  by  nature 
than  by  literary  reminiscence,  and  they  could  never  have  scowled  upon 
a  traveller,  whose  eyesight  had  not  been  informed  by  study.  In  their 
hands  were  ominous  lanterns,  and  it  was  with  a  sinister  grin  that  they 
offered  the  strangers  a  dish  of  mustard  and  crows'  gizzards,  cooked,  no 
doubt,  in  printer's  ink,  and  served  upon  an  ancient  quarto.  And 
Bcckford,  remembering  the  source  of  his  observation,  declined  the 
banquet  in  terror,  lest  he  should  be  changed  forthwith  to  a  bird  of 
darkness,  and  sit  till  doomsday  upon  the  roof  of  a  smoke-grimed 
cottage.  In  brief,  he  coloured  the  present  in  the  romantic  hues  of  the 
past,  and  learned  from  books  to  be  the  fervent  child  of  Nature. 

But  the  Excursion  to  the  Motiasteries  of  Alcobaqa  and  Batalha  is  the 
masterpiece  of  his  experience,  and  is  so  far  embellished  by  memory 
and  invention  as  to  seem  a  work  of  pure  imagination.  Grandeur  is 
its  motive,  and  Petronius  its  model,  though  the  travellers  set  forth 
with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  are  the  very  inverse  of  the  immortal 
beggars.  It  was  the  Regent  of  Portugal  who  ordered  the  expedition, 
and  the  preparation  was  worthy  this  princely  patronage.  At  last — it 
was  in  1794 — Beckford  had  mastered  the  art  of  life;  he  knew  the 
triumphs  which  money  might  buy ;  and  a.  French  cook  added  no 
less  to  the  dignity  of  his  retinue  than  a  German  physician.  "  Depart 
from  thy  palace  surrounded  by  all  the  pageants  of  majesty — thy  most 
faithful  slaves,  thy  best  beloved  wives,  thy  most  magnificent  litters,  thy 
richest  loaden  camels — and  set  forward  on  thy  way  to  Istakar."  Such 
the  command  given  to  Vathek,  when  he  quested  the  treasures  of  the 
Preadamite  Sultans  ;  and  in  a  spirit  of  equal  magnificence  did  Vathek's 
creator  leave  his  quinta  of  San  Jos6.  The  travellers  are  idealised  as 
frankly  as  the  adventure.  The  author  himself  is  drawn  in  the  true 
heroic  style,  while  his  companions — the  Grand  Prior  of  Aviz  and  the 
Prior  of  St  Vincent's — are  admirably  imagined,  the  one  the  laziest,  the 
other  the  most  complaisant,  prelate  that  ever  did  honour  to  a  sumptuous 
and  exclusive  Church.  The  narrative  glitters  with  sunlight  and 
magnificence,  and  the  orange-orchards  of  Portugal  are  an  appropriate 
background.  The  evenings  passed  like  the  mornings  in  a  perfection  of 
indolence — "  all  warmth,  chat,  and  idleness."  Yet  every  stage  had  its 
surprise,  and  Beckford's  curiosity  flags  as  little  as  his  unwearying 
commentary  upon  life  and  art    An  accidental  encounter  with  a  Chinese 
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missionary  throws  him  into  an  ecstasy,  and  his  enthusiasm  leaps 
at  the  wonders  of  Pekin.  In  the  Emperor's  garden  this  wayward 
apostle  of  artifice  might  have  realised  bis  ideal.  For  even  in  winter, 
said  the  Padre,  the  walks  were  warmed  with  scented  vapour  ;  the  season 
was  forgotten  in  the  silken  leaves  which  peopled  the  trees  ;  while  gaily- 
enamelled  ducks  quacked  automatically,  as  they  took  the  food  flung  by 
the  eunuchs  into  their  mouths  of  brass.  "  Dreadful."  exclaimed  the 
Qrand  Prior,  **  I  wonder  the  Emperor  has  not  shared  the  fate  of 
Nebuchadnezzar."  But  Beckford  smiled,  and  thought  prophetically  of 
Fonthill. 

The  reception  at  Alcoba^a  is  a  veritable  page  from  an  aristocratic 
Satyricon,  No  sooner  were  the  "  cooings  and  comfortings  "  of  the  Lord 
Abbots  suitably  performed,  than  a  shout  arose : — "  To  the  kitchen  ! 
To  the  kitchen!"  And  there  were  such  preparations  for  the  feast  as 
Trimalchio  could  not  have  surpassed,  and  only  Beckford  imagined. 
**  Through  the  centre  of  the  immense  and  nobly-groined  hall " — to 
change  a  word  were  to  spoil  a  masterpiece — "not  less  than  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  ran  a  brisk  rivulet  of  the  clearest  water,  flowing 
through  pierced  wooden  reservoirs,  containing  every  sort  and  size  of  the 
finest  river-fish.  On  one  side,  loads  of  game  and  venison  were  heaped 
up ;  on  the  other,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  endles$  variety.  Beyond 
^long  line  of  stoves  extended  a  row  of  ovens,  and  close  to  them, 
hfllocks  of  wheaten  flour  whiter  than  snow,  rocks  of  sugar,  jars  of  the 
purest  oil,  and  pastry  in  vast  abundance,  which  a  numerous  tribe  of 
lay-brothers  and  their  attendants  were  rolling  out  and  puffing  up  into 
a  hundred  different  shapes,  singing  all  the  while  as  blithely  as  larks  in 
a  corn-field."  What  a  noble  sense  is  here  of  wealth  and  gluttony,  of 
recklessness  and  splendour,  suitable  alike  to  ancient  Portugal  and  to 
••  England's  wealthiest  son ! "  And  so  the  royal  progress  continued : 
the  never-ending  banquets  were  enriched  by  delicacies  from  China 
and  Brazil ;  a  lay-brother  was  in  attendance  to  dress  shark-fins  ;  and 
the  "divine,  perfumed,  ethereal  Aljubarota"  assuaged  the  mightiest 
thirst  Nor  did  the  French  cook  fall  below  this  great  occasion  :  his 
macedoine^  murmured  the  Lord  Abbot,  was  worthy  Alexander  the 
Great^  while  his  omelettes  were  safe  from  oblivion  so  long  as  Portugal 
frowned  upon  the  sea.  At  night  the  romance  ceased  not ;  it  became 
grave  ;  and  the  monastery  of  Batalha  awoke  to  the  awful  imprecation 
of  a  mad  priest.  "Judgment!  judgment!"  he  cried,  "tremble  at  the 
anger  of  a.n  offended  God."     Then  by  a  changing  whim,  Beckford  would 
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affect  his  old  love  of  solitude,  and,  mounting  his  Arabian,  would  seek 
the  distant  tranquillity  of  river  banks,  or  haply  espy  behind  a  convent 
lattice  the  adorable  Francisca.  But  the  plump,  round-bellied  abbots 
were  jealous  of  his  absence,  and  presently  he  returns  to  marvel  at  the 
excruciating  tragedy  of  Donna  Inez  de  Castro,  and  to  hear  the  heart- 
rending tag,  "  Perish  they  shall,"  echoed  from  a  ladder-top  by  an  aged 
monk. 

The  monks  were  not  the  only  fantastic  inhabitants  of  Portugal. 
Yet  more  grotesque  is  the  bird-queen,  that  lady  of  august  lineage^ 
who  had  caged  within  her  garden  half  the  birds  of  the  country — 
parrots,  araras,  and  screeching  cockatoos.  Trimmed  hedges  and  spruce 
parterres  formed  an  amiable  avenue  to  this  Paradise,  or  Inferno,  of 
birds ;  and  her  retinue,  which  was  composed  of  three  sleek  and  sallow 
nephews,  habited  in  faded  court-suits  of  blue  and  silver,  a  dwarf,  an 
ex-Jesuit,  and  a  half-crazed  buffoon,  is  little  less  terrific  than  the  bevy 
of  black-bearded  and  forbidding  hags  which  surrounded  her.  No 
wonder  Beckford  was  disconcerted  by  this  "ugly  display  of  living 
tapestry,"  but  when  her  Excellency  from  her  high-backed  seat  put  the 
question  : — ^'*  Most  estimable  Englishman,  have  you  any  native  birds  in 
your  island  ?  " — Beckford's  reply  was  triumphant.  "  Yes,  madam,"  said 
he,  "  we  have ;  one  in  particular — seldom  seen,  but  often  heard — the 
cuckoo."  And  to  complete  the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  FrandK 
and  the  buffoon  imitated  the  well-known  note,  until  her  ladyship  w^ 
dismayed,  and  the  hags  shuddered.  But  the  Englishman's  fame  had 
reached  the  Court,  and  the  Infanta  imperiously  demanded  an  audience. 
Report  pictured  him  a  miracle  of  fleetness,  and  she  asked  forthwith  that 
he  should  show  his  paces  in  a  grove  of  catalpas  and  orange  trees. 
Being  a  hero,  and  an  Englishman,  he  gave  his  companions  a  liberal 
start  of  ten  paces,  but  left  them  instantly  behind,  and  reached  the 
goal,  a  marble  statue  dimly  illuminated  by  transparent  lamps,  an 
easy  and  graceful  winner.  The  Infanta  was  enchanted,  but  unsatisfied. 
•*  Now  let  me  see,"  she  exclaimed,  "  whether  he  can  dance  a  bolero ; 
if  he  can,  and  I  abhor  unsuccessful  enterprises,  Antonita  shall  be  his 
partner."  Now  Beckford  yielded  to  none  in  his  abhorrence  of 
unsuccessful  enterprises :  wherefore  Antonita  was  his  partner,  and 
you  are  not  surprised  that  they  glided  along  in  a  "  delirium  of  romantic 
delight"  Thus  his  progress  through  Portugal  was  an  unbroken 
glory.  With  his  French  cook  to  aid,  he  captivated  the  country  ; 
the  Court,  the  Nobles,  and  the  Church  paid  him  extravagant  honour  ; 
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and  he  carried  back  to  England  a  memory  which,  though  merged  in 
imagination,  still  flattered  his  vanity  after  fifty  years. 

After  fifty  years !  Half-a-century  did  his  impressions  of  Portugal 
mature,  and  they  were  better  tenfold  for  the  keeping.  The  book,  which 
opens  with  the  condescension  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  breaks  off  (for 
it  does  not  end)  with  a  queenly  scream,  is  even  more  characteristic  of 
its  author  than  Vathek  itself.  If  the  old  house  at  Fonthill  suggested 
the  Eastern  romance,  the  romance,  in  revenge,  was  the  inspiration  of 
every  subsequent  enterprise.  But  in  the  interval  Beckford  had  grown 
into  the  mystification  which  has  become  notorious.  He  had  realised 
that  his  genius  would  find  expression  in  life  rather  than  literature.  The 
double  repute  of  Vathek — in  France  and  England — had  given  him  that 
touch  with  the  arts  which  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  ideal 
At  last  he  was  secure  in  his  own,  if  not  in  the  world's,  admiration,  and 
henceforth  he  was  free  to  resume  in  his  life  the  manifold  fancies  of 
his  works.  He  never  tired  of  telling  the  stranger  that  he  composed  his 
famous  Eastern  fantasy  in  three  days  and  two  nights,  that  during  this 
strenuous  period  he  never  took  off  his  clothes,  and  that  he  hastened 
himself  into  a  sickness  by  heroic  pertinacity.  Though  the  fable  is  not 
strictly  accurate,  truth  lies  in  exaggeration,  and  this  imagined  hurry 
best  represents  the  sudden  forcibleness  of  the  sublimely  humorous  fable 
which  is  Vathek,  But  the  time  had  come  to  represent  in  a  reasoned 
existence  his  ironic  and  capricious  temperament  Spurning  politics,  for 
which  his  contempt  was  always  sincere,  he  retired  to  Fonthill,  where  he 
merged  a  vague  past  in  a  vaguer  future.  Fortunz^e  in  the  wealth 
which  enabled  him  to  realise  the  manifold  dreams  of  his  youth,  he  set 
the  dramas  of  his  imagination  upon  a  vast  stage,  which  he  alone  might 
contemplate.  Imagine  Shakespeare,  in  retirement  at  Stratford,  acting 
now  Hamlety  now  Romeo^  in  his  own  park  with  irreproachable  trappings, 
and  you  may  form  an  opinion  of  Beckford's  sojourn  at  Fonthill. 
Himself  the  actor,  himself  the  audience,  he  knew  no  check  to  his 
ambition,  he  groaned  at  no  adverse  criticism.  His  Abbey  was  for  him 
what  the  Palaces  of  the  Five  Senses  were  for  Vathek.  A  love  of 
animals,  which  rendered  all  field  sports  abominable,  separated  him 
completely  from  the  country  gentlemen,  his  neighbours.  He  was  still 
better  at  home  (in  spirit)  with  indulgent  priests,  spendthrift  hidalgoes, 
and  distorted  dwarfs  than  with  the  strenuous  fox-hunters  of  England. 
His  seat  in  Parliament  did  not  mitigate  for  an  instant  his  hatred  of 
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public  life.  Once — in  Portugal — he  had  looked  with  complacency  at 
tables,  whereon  "  no  newspaper  had  ever  been  thrown  " ;  he  laid  his 
Jiead  "on  neat,  white  pillows,  guiltless  of  propping  up  the  heads  of 
those  assassins  of  real  prosperity— political  adventurers."  He  did  not, 
like  Byron,  defy  the  world  :  he  lived  outside  it.  If  in  his  childhood 
he  had  been  spoilt  by  adulation,  a  jealous  antipathy  frowned  upon  his 
manhood.  The  sentiment  and  freedom  of  his  Waking  Thoughts 
inspired  his  friends  with  an  inveterate  suspicion.  "  Neither  Orlando 
nor  Brandimarte,"  he  wrote  to  Henley,  "was  ever  more  tormented  by 
daemons  and  spectres  in  an  enchanted  castle  than  William  Beckford 
in  his  own  hall  by  his  nearest  relations."  So  his  pride  begot 
misunderstanding,  misunderstanding  created  hate,  and  hate  found 
expression  in  groundless  slander.  And  so  he  framed  a  theory  of 
•solitude,  and  elevated  it  into  a  practice.  He  was  the  first  to 
formulate  the  doctrine  of  individual  effort.  "All  important  truths," 
he  said  with  astonishing  clairvoyance,  "  have  been  the  result  of  solitary 
effort.  None  have  been  discovered  by  masses  of  people — it  is  fair  to 
suppose  they  never  will."  And  thus  heartened  by  a  proper  arrogance , 
he  built  a  wall  twelve  feet  high  round  the  park  of  Fonthill,  and  set 
himself  to  resume  in  a  sedentary  life  the  conclusions  of  his  years  of 
<travel. 

The  Wiltshire  Downs  provided  the  natural  solace  for  which  his 
romanticism  still  pined.  There  he  might  listen  to  the  music  of  running 
water,  or  throw  himself  impulsive  under  the  trees.  There,  too,  he 
planted  exotics  ^f  every  shape  and  kind  that  the  genial  South  might 
not  be  forgotten:  thus,  thought  he,  he  could  put  Portugal  in  his 
garden,  and  capture  Spain  beneath  the  leaden  panes  of  his  glass-house. 
A  thousand  strange  dishes,  innumerable  wines,  availed  to  transport  his 
fancy  wherever  it  would  travel,  and  within  the  circuit  of  his  own  domain 
he  might  enjoy  voyages  as  fantastic  as  the  famous  excursion  to  the 
Monasteries  of  Alcobaga  and  Batalha.  The  atmosphere,  which  he 
changed  at  will  and  without  regard  to  the  shifting  seasons,  was  his  own, 
"and  under  the  sky  of  an  English  autumn  he  might  mimic  the  sultry 
heat  of  an  Italian  summer.  His  years  of  solitary  confinement  at 
! Fonthill  increased  that  love  of  artificiality  which  was  already  alive 
when  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  not  only  did  his  silk  blossoms 
rival  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  but  he  devised  a 
painted  tree  that  should  be  independent  of  winter  or  summer,  of 
sunshine   or   rain.     But   all   this   was   insufficient   for   his  indomitable 
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energy.  He  must  still,  like  Vathek,  be  building  towers  or  bidding 
palaces  rise  to  the  heaven.  The  old  house,  in  which  the  Lord  Mayof 
had  expressed  his  modest  taste,  was  too  small  and  ill-situated  to  fit  the 
ambition  of  the  son.  So  Wyatt,  the  Destroyer,  was  ordered  to  build 
the  monstrous  Abbey,  an  orgy  of  reckless  Gothic,  and  to  surmount 
the  imposing  edifice  with  a  far-seen,  gigantic  tower.  The  tower, 
built  upon  the  sand,  most  righteously  collapsed,  but  not  until  death 
had  removed  its  architect  beyond  the  reach  of  rumour  and  reproach. 
Otherwise  how  just  had  been  the  retribution!  Even  after  death 
must  Wyatt  continue  the  work  of  destruction.  Unable  to  desecrate 
churches,  or  to  tear  down  abbeys,  he  left  his  own  creations  upon 
foundations  so  insecure  that  time  and  the  winds  of  heaven  were 
sufficient  to  perfect  his  work,  and  Beckford's  folly  crumbled  harmlessly 
to  the  ground.  Insensate  grandeur  was  the  characteristic  of  Fonthill. 
This  wing  was  an  imitation  of  Canterbury ;  there  a  church  tower  was 
parcelled  out  in  dwelling-rooms ;  and  the  whole  was  in  accord  with 
the  flagrant  taste  of  Wyatt  and  his  time.  Doubtless  Beckford  remem- 
bered the  ill-fated  Fonthill,  when  in  his  Portuguese  Excursion  he 
wondered  "  how  persons  of  correct  taste "  could  tolerate  Norman 
arches  or  the  horseshoes  of  the  Moors,  **when  they  might  enjoy  the 
lovely  Ionic  so  prevalent  in  Greece,  the  Doric  grandeur  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  Corinthian  magnificence  of  Balbec  and  Palmyra." 
How,  indeed  ?  And  yet  this  miracle  of  taste  conspired  with  Wyatt 
to  achieve  a  monster,  to  which  Time  and  Decay  were  kind  beyond 
its  desert. 

But  none  the  less  Fonthill  was  sumptuous  and  immense,  the  proper 
scene  of  pageantry  and  display.  And  even  Beckford  would  interrupt 
the  solitude  he  loved  so  well,  if  there  offered  the  opportunity  of  a 
spectacle.  Thus  to  the  Abbey  came  Nelson,  accompanied  by  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  to  receive  the  homage  paid  by  genius 
to  bravery.  The  splendour  of  the  festival  was  assured,  though  the 
guard  of  Volunteers  seems  a  reminiscence  of  the  city,  and  though 
the  brass  band  must  have  struck  stridently  on  Beckford's  cultured 
ear.  The  Abbey,  still  incomplete,  wore  the  casual  beauty  of  a  ruin, 
and  there  the  most  brilliant  banquet  was  given.  The  entertainment 
was  certainly  more  barbarous,  and  perhaps  less  amusing,  than  that 
afforded  by  the  monks  of  Batalha  ;  but  Lady  Hamilton  seized  the 
opportunity  most  effectively,  and  appeared  before  Nelson  in  the  garb 
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of  Agrippina,  carrying  in  a  golden  urn  the  ashes  of  Germanicus.  At 
times,  indeed,  Beckford  would  play  the  part  of  the  grand  seigneur. 
But  to  the  world  he  remained  an  impenetrable  mystery,  fearful  to 
those  who  knew  him  not,  yet  quick  to  capture  the  devotion  he  was 
steadfast  to  retain.  Against  the  idle  curiosity  of  strangers  his  door  was 
honourably  closed,  and  when  a  too  zealous  traveller  did  succeed  in 
climbing  the  twelve  feet  of  wall,  he  was  received  with  so  cold  a 
civility  that  was  a  patent  discouragement  to  his  kind.  One  tourist, 
more  valiant  than  the  rest,  found  himself  in  the  park,  and,  taking 
Beckford  for  the  gardener,  followed  him  complacently  into  every  nook 
and  cranny,  until  at  last  the  master  showed  him  to  the  dining-room, 
and,  revealing  himself,  insisted  that  the  stranger  should  remain  to 
lunch.  The  poor  tourist,  overcome  by  terror  and  even  touched  by 
shame,  knew  that  escape  was  hopeless,  and  there  he  must  sit  a  weary 
hour  under  the  cold,  disdainful  eye  of  the  man  upon  whose  privacy 
he  had  intruded.  He  went  off,  did  this  tripper,  to  complain  of  his 
paton's  ill-usage  ;  but  surely  man-trap  was  never  so  adroitly  set  ?  surely 
spring-gun  was  never  so  quietly  discharged  ? 

Beckford,  in  fact,  never  performed  an  awkward  duty  awkwardly. 
Everything  that  he  ventured  was  sudden,  distinguished,  unexpected. 
The  world,  jealous  of  his  wealth,  recoiled  also  before  the  bitterness  of 
his  tongue,  the  imperiousness  of  his  vengeance.  When  a  certain 
duchess  would  have  sought  his  hand  for  her  daughter,  he  gave  her  such 
a  lesson  as  avarice  and  ill-breeding  have  seldom  received.  He  invited 
her  to  Fonthill  and  put  everything  in  order  as  for  a  royal  visit  He 
dazzled  her  cupidity  by  an  extravagant  display,  and  determined  that  she 
should  never  set  eyes  upon  him.  The  servants  treated  her  with  an  eager 
obsequiousness,  yet  gave  uncertain  replies  to  her  constant  query  : — 
"Shall  I  see  Mr.  Beckford  to-day?"  Ever  hopeful,  ever  greedy,  the 
duchess  remained  six  or  seven  days  in  the  hospitable,  tenantless 
mansion,  and  returned  to  London  furious  against  the  man  who,  without 
a  word  spoken,  had  foiled  her  enterprise.  Thus  you  account  for  his  ' 
unpopularity  ;  thus  explain  the  constant  calumnies  which  an  ignorant, 
suspicious  world  uttered  against  him. 

He  lived  his  whole  life  amiable  and  aloof.  His  house  was  his 
distraction,  his  collection  society.  To  his  eager  interest  nothing  came 
amiss,  and  he  packed  his  vast  rooms  with  pictures,  books,  and  curiosities, 
purchased  perhaps  with  more  courage  than  discretion.     His  love  of  art 
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was  fashionable,  despite  its  ardour;  and  his  frequent  criticism  of 
painting  belongs  rather  to  his  time  than  to  himself.  Though  in  his 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters  he  flagellates  the 
follies  of  others,  he  yet  praises  Poussin  for  his  subjects,  and  blames 
Rubens  for  the  selection  of  his  models.  None  the  less,  he  was  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  countless  treasures,  from  the  best  of  which  not 
even  disaster  could  separate  him,  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  credit  that, 
though  necessity  forced  him  to  sell  his  pictures,  he  never  till  his  death 
parted  with  a  book.  When  Fonthill  was  taken  from  him,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  bought  prints  instead  of  oil-paintings.  Even  at 
eighty  his  zest  had  no  way  diminished,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 
he  confessed  to  a  dealer  that  he  was  still  "all  agog,  all  ardour,  all 
intrepidity."  Nor  did  he  ever  show  more  conspicuously  honourable 
than  at  the  moment  of  ruin.  The  scholar,  who  had  never  known  a 
moment's  boredom  in  his  life,  found  as  much  pleasure  in  Bath  as  at 
Fonthill.  Miserable  without  a  tower,  he  instantly  commenced  the 
edifice  that  looks  down  to-day  from  Lansdown  Hill.  This,  said  he, 
was  a  necessity,  since  his  slender  house  afforded  no  prospect ;  and  so 
genuinely  disgusted  was  he  with  Wyatt's  ill-fated  Gothic  that  a  model 
of  the  Lysicratean  temple — in  iron — surmounted  the  newer  pillar. 
His  ancient  collection  gone,  he  was  no  whit  disheartened,  and  the 
sale-rooms  were  stiH  the  theatre  of  his  enterprise  and  courage.  There 
were  still  left  enough  retainers,  for  the  alternate  exercise  of  wit  and 
kindness ;  and  surely  no  man  who  shunned  the  world  treated  his 
household  with  a  more  generous  friendship,  no  man  was  ever  so 
ingenious  in  reproving  disobedience  by  a  jest. 

He  left  no  other  biographer  than  a  vulgar  gossip,  and  you  are  apt 
from  his  books  to  view  his  life  in  a  wrong  proportion.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  a  fever  of  travel  and  composition.  If  Vathek  do  not  rank 
among  the  greatest  works  of  the  world,  it  is  still  a  miracle  of  grim 
wit,  caustic  humour,  contemptuous  irony  ;  and  once  more  Beckford 
distinguished  himself — an  Englishman — from  all  his  fellows  by  giving  a 
masterpiece  to  the  literature  of  France.  Some  few  burlesques,  now  sliding 
into  forgetful ness,  were  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  careless  satire,  and 
if  the  earliest  book  of  travel  be  a  lyric  expression  of  himself,  the  latest 
is  a  reasoned  expression  of  his  art  But  his  real  life  lay  as  far  apart 
from  literature  as  from  Spain.  Fonthill  was  Beckford  made  concrete. 
There  he  attempted  to  create  a  false  world,  to  translate  into  practice 
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an  imaginative  ideaL  That  he  failed  was  his  loss  rather  than  ours. 
The  twelve-foot  wall  shuts  out  the  Abbey  from  prying  ^y^s  as  sternly 
to-day  as  it  did  near  a  century  ago.  We  can  only  catch  sight  at  a 
distance  of  the  Gothic  tower,  and  marvel  that  his  vast  resources  of 
wealth  and  taste  could  produce  no  better  effect.  We  can  but 
attribute  to  the  influence  of  his  generation,  which,  despite  his  own 
valiant  theory,  still  warped  his  judgment,  a  furtive  confusion  between* 
Wardour  Street  and  the  perfect  collection.  But  without  reserve  may 
we  admire  a  courteous  gentleman,  splendid  in  prosperity,  brave  in 
adversity,  who  hated  the  world's  interruption  as  heartily  as  he  despised 
its  malice,  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  load  of  wealth  and  sycophancy, 
yet  carved  his  life  into  a  definite  and  a  personal  shape. 


Charles  Whibley. 
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THE  most  austere  poet  of  our  time,  Coventry  Patmore  conceived 
of  art  as  a  sort  of  abstract  ecstasy,  whose  source,  limit,  and 
end  are  that  supreme  wisdom  which  is  the  innermost  essence 
of  love.  Thus  the  whole  of  his  work — those  "  bitter,  sweet,  few,  and 
veil'd  "  songs,  which  are  the  fruit  of  two  out  of  his  seventy  years—  is 
love-poetry;  and  it  is  love-poetry  of  a  quite  unique  kind.  In  the 
earlier  of  his  two  books,  The  Angel  in  the  House,  we  see  him,  in  the 
midst  of  a  scientific  generation  (in  which  it  was  supposed  that  by 
adding  prose  to  poetry  you  doubled  the  value  of  poetry),  unable  to 
escape  the  influence  of  his  time,  desperately  set  on  doing  the  wrong 
thing  by  design,  yet  unable  to  keep  himself  from  often  doing  the 
right  thing  by  accident  In  his  later  book,  The  Unknown  Eros,  he 
has  achieved  the  proper  recognition  of  himself,  the  full  consciousness 
of  the  means  to  his  own  end ;  and  it  is  by  The  Unknown  Eros  that 
he  will  live,  if  it  is  enough  claim  to  immortality  to  have  written  the 
most  devout,  subtle,  and  sublimated  love-poetry  of  our  century. 

Patmore  tells  us  in  The  Angel  in  the  House,  that  it  was  his  intention 

to  write 

That  hymn  for  which  the  whole  world  longs, 
A  worthy  hymn  in  woman's  praise. 

But  at  that  time  his  only  conception  of  woman  was  the  conception  of 
woman  as  the  lady.  Now  poetry  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
woman  as  the  lady;  it  is  in  the  novel,  the  comedy  of  manners,  that 
we  expect  the  society  of  ladies.  Prose,  in  the  novel  and  the  drama,  , 
is  at  liberty  to  concern  itself  with  those  secondary  emotions  which 
come  into  play  in  our  familiar  intercourse  with  one  another;  with 
those  conventions  which  are  the  "  evening  dress  "  by  which  our  varying 
temperaments  seek  the  disguise  of  an  outward  uniformity ;  with  those 
details  of  life  which  are  also,  in  a  sense,  details  of  costume,  and  thus 
of  value  to  the  teller  of  a  tale,  the  actor  on  a  stage.  But  the  poet 
who  endeavours  to  bring  all  this  machinery  of  prose  into  the  narrow 
and  self-sufficing  limits  of  verse  is  as  fatally  doomed  to  failure  as  the 
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painter  who  works  after  photographs,  instead  of  from  the  living  model. 

At  the  time  when   The  Angel  was  written,  the  heresy  of  the  novel 

in   verse  was  in   the  air.     Were  there   not,  before  and   after  it,  the 

magnificent  failure  of  Aurora  Leigh,  the  ineffectual,  always  interesting, 

endeavours  of  Clough,  and  certain  more  careful,  more  sensitive,  never 

quite  satisfactory,  experiments  of  Tennyson  ?     Patmore  went  his  own 

way,  to  a  more  ingenious  failure  than  any.     Tlu  Angel  in  the  House 

is  written  with  exquisite  neatness,  occasional  splendour ;  it  is  the  very 

flower  of  the  poetry  of  convention  ;  and  is  always  lifting  the  trivialities 

and   the   ingenuities  to  which,   for  the   most  part,   it   restricts   itself, 

miraculously  near  to  that  height  which,  now  and  again,  in  such  lines 

as  The  Revelation^  it  fully  attains.     But  it  is  not  here,  it   is  in  The 

Unknown  Eros  alone,  that  Patmore  has  given  immortality  to  what  is 

immortal  in  perishable  things. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  whole  force  of  the  experiment 

lies  in  the  endeavour  to  say  essentially  unpoetical  things  in  a  poetical 

manner  ? 

Give  me  the  power  of  saying  things 
Too  simple  and  too  sweet  for  words, 

was  his  wise,  reasonable,  and  afterwards  answered  prayer.     Was  it  after 

the  offering  of  such  a  prayer  that  he  wrote  of 

Briggs, 
Factotum,  Footman,  Butler,  Groom  ? 

But  it  is  not  merely  of  such  "  vulgar  errors "  as  this  that  we  have  to 
complain,  it  is  of  the  very  success,  the  indisputable  achievement,  of  all 
but  the  most  admirable  parts  of  the  poem.  The  subtlety,  the  fineness 
of  analysis,  the  simplified  complexity,  of  such  things  as  The  Changed 
Allegiance,  can  scarcely  be  overpraised  as  studies  in  "the  dreadful 
heart  of  woman,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  shrewd,  kindly,  somewhat 
condescending,  absolutely  clear-eyed  observer,  so  dispassionate  that  he 
has  not  even  the  privilege  of  an  illusion,  so  impartial  that  you  do  not 
even  do  his  fervour  the  compliment  of  believing  it  possible  that  his 
perfect  Honoria  had,  after  all,  defects.  But  in  all  this,  admirable  as  it 
is,  there  is  nothing  which  could  not  have  been  as  well  said  in  prose.  It 
is  the  point  of  view  of  the  egoist,  of  the  **  marrying  man,"  to  whom 

Each  beauty  blossomed  in  the  sight 
Of  tender  personal  regards. 

Woman  is  observed  always  in  reference  to  the  man  who  fancies  she 
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may  prove  worthy  to  be  his  "  predestinated  mate/'  and  it  seems  to  him 

his  highest  boast  that  he  is 

proud 
To  take  his  passion  into  church. 

At  its  best,  this  is  the  poetry  of  **  being  in  love,"  not  of  love ;  of 
affection,  not  passion.  Passion  is  a  thing  of  flame,  rarely  burning  pure, 
or  without  danger  to  him  who  holds  that  wind-blown  torch  in  his 
hand  ;  while  affection,  such  as  this  legalised  affection  of  Tlie  Angel  in 
the  House,  is  a  gentle  and  comfortable  warmth,  as  of  a  hearth-side.  It 
is  that  excellent,  not  quite  essential,  kind  of  love  which  need  endure 
neither  pain  nor  revolt ;  for  it  has  conquered  the  world  on  the  world's 
terms. 

Woman,  as  she  is  seen  in  TIu  Angel  in  the  House,  is  a  delightful, 
adorable,  estimable,  prettily  capricious  child ;  demonstrably  finite, 
capturable,  a  butterfly  not  yet  Psyche.  It  is  the  severest  judgment  on 
her  poet  that  she  is  never  a  mystery  to  him.  For  all  art  is  founded 
on  mystery,  and  to  the  poet,  as  to  the  child,  the  whole  world  is 
mysterious.  There  are  experts  who  tell  me  that  this  world,  and 
life,  and  the  flowing  of  times  past  into  times  to  come,  are  but  a 
simple  matter  after  all :  the  jarring  of  this  atom  against  that,  a 
growth  by  explicable  degrees  from  a  germ  perhaps  not  altogether 
inexplicable.  And  there  are  the  experts  in  woman,  who  will  explain 
to  me  the  bright  disarray  of  her  caprices,  the  strangeness  of  her  moods, 
the  unreason  of  her  sway  over  man  ;  assuring  me  that  she  is  mysterious 
only  because  she  is  not  seen  through,  and  that  she  can  never  be  seen 
through  because  into  the  depths  of  emptiness  one  can  see  but  a  little 
distance.  Not  of  such  is  the  true  lover,  the  true  poet.  To  him  woman 
is  as  mysterious  as  the  night  of  stars,  and  all  he  learns  of  her  is  but 
to  deepen  the  mystery  which  surrounds  her  as  with  clouds.  To  him 
she  is  Fate,  an  unconscious  part  of  what  is  eternal  in  things ;  and. 
being  the  liveliest  image  of  beauty,  she  is  to  be  reverenced  for  her 
beauty,  as  the  saints  are  reverenced  for  their  virtue.  What  is  it  to  me 
if  you  tell  me  that  she  is  but  the  creature  of  a  day,  prized  for  her 
briefness,  as  we  prize  flowers  ;  loved  for  her  egoism,  as  we  love  infants; 
marvelled  at  for  the  exquisite  and  audacious  completeness  of  her 
ignorance?  Or  what  is  it  to  me  if  you  tell  me  that  she  is  all  that  a 
lady  should  be,  infinitely  perfect  in  pettiness ;  and  that  her  choice  will 
reward  the  calculations  of  a  gentleman  ?  If  she  is  not  a  flame,  devouring 
and  illuminating,  and  if  your  passion  for  her  is  not  as  another  con- 
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suming  and  refining  flame,  each  rushing  into  either  that  both  may  be 
commingled  in  a  brighter  ecstasy,  you  have  not  seen  woman  as  it  is  the 
joy  of  the  poet  and  the  lover  to  see  her ;  and  your  fine  distinction^, 
your  disentangling  of  sensations,  your  subtleties  of  interpretation,  will 
be  at  the  best  but  of  the  substance  of  prose,  revealing  to  me  what  is 
transitory  in  the  eternal  rather  than  what  is  eternal  in  the  transitory. 
The  art  of  Coventry  Patmore,  in  Tlie  Attgel  in  the  House^  is  an  art 
founded  on  this  scientific  conception  of  woman.  But  the  poet,  who 
began  by  thinking  of  woman  as  being  at  her  best  a  perfect  lady, 
ended  by  seeing  her  seated  a  little  higher  than  the  angels,  at  the  right 
hand  of  thfe  Madonna,  of  whom  indeed  she  is  a  scarcely  lower  symbol. 
She  who  was  a  bright  and  cherished  toy  in  The  Angel  in  the  House 
becomes  in  The  Unknown  Eros  pure  spirit,  the  passionate  sister  of  the 
pure  idea.  She  is  the  mystical  rose  of  beauty,  the  female  half  of  that 
harmony  of  opposites  which  is  God.  She  has  other  names,  and  is  the 
Soul,  the  Church,  the  Madonna.  To  be  her  servant  is  to  be  the  servant 
of  all  right,  the  enemy  of  all  wrong ;  and  therefore  poems  of  fierce 
patriotism,  and  disdainful  condemnation  of  the  foolish  and  vulgar  who 
are  the  adversaries  of  God's  ordinances  and  man's,  find  their  appropriate 
place  among  poems  of  tender  human  pathos,  of  ecstatic  human  and 
divine  love.  And  she  is  now,  at  last,  apprehended  under  her  most 
essential  aspect,  as  the  supreme  mystery  ;  and  her  worship  becomes  an 
almost  secret  ritual,  of  which  none  but  the  adepts  can  fathom  the  full 
significance. 

Vision,  in  TIte  Unknown  EroSy  is  too  swift,  immediate,  and  far-seeing 
to  be  clouded  by  the  delicate  veils  of  dreams. 

Give  me  the  steady  heat 

Of  thought  wise,  splendid,  sweet, 

Urged  by  the  great,  rejoicing  wind  thai  rings 

With  draught  of  unseen  wings. 

Making  each  phrase,  for  love  and  for  delight, 

Twinkle  like  Sirius  on  a  frosty  night :  — 

that  is  his  prayer,  and  it  was  not  needful  for  him  to 

remain 
Content  to  ask  unlikely  gifts  in  vain. 

Out  of  this  love-poetry  all  but  the  very  essence  of  passion  has  been 
consumed ;  and  love  is  seen  to  be  the  supreme  wisdom,  even  more 
than  the  supreme  delight.  Apprehended  on  every  side,  and  with  the 
same  controlling  ardour,  those  "  frightful  nuptials "  of  the  Dove  and 
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Snake,  which  are  one  of  his  allegories,  lead  upward,  on  the  wings  of 
an  almost  aerial  symbolism,  to  those  all  but  inaccessible  heights  where 
mortal  love  dies  into  that  intense,  self-abnegating,  intellectual  passion, 
which  we  name  the  love  of  God. 

At  this  height,  at  its  veiy  highest,  his  art  becomes  abstract  ecstasy. 
It  was  one  of  his  contentions,  in  that  beautiful  book  of  prose,  Religio 
PoetcB,  in  which  thought  is  sustained  throughout  at  almost  the  lyrical 
pitch,  that  the  highest  art  is  not  emotional,  and  that  "  the  music  of 
Handel,  the  poetry  of  iEschylus,  and  the  architecture  of  the  Parthenon 
are  appeals  to  a  sublime  good  sense  which  takes  scarcely  any  account 
of  '  the  emotions.' "  Not  the  highest  art  only,  but  all  art,  if  it  is  so 
much  as  to  con)e  into  existence,  must  be  emotional ;  for  it  is  only 
emotion  which  puts  life  into  the  death-like  slumber  of  words,  of  stones, 
of  the  figures  on  a  clef.  But  emotion  may  take  any  shape,  may  inform 
the  least  likely  of  substances.  Is  not  all  music  a  kind  of  divine 
mathematics,  and  is  not  mathematics  itself  a  rapture  to  the  true 
adept  ?  To  Patmore  abstract  things  were  an  emotion,  became 
indeed  the  highest  emotion  of  which  he  was  capable ;  and  that  joy, 
which  he  notes  as  the  mark  of  fine  art,  that  peace,  which  to  him  was 
the  sign  of  great  art,  themselves  the  most  final  of  the  emotions, 
interpenetrated  for  him  the  whole  substance  of  thought,  aspiration, 
even  argument.  Never  were  arguments  at  once  so  metaphysical  and 
so  mystical,  so  precise,  analytic,  and  passionate  as  those  "  high 
arguments  "  which  fill  these  pages  with  so  thrilling  a  life. 

The  particular  subtlety  of  Patmore's  mysticism  finds  perhaps  its 
counterpart  in  the  writings  of  certain  of  the  Catholic  mystics :  it  has 
at  once  the  clear-eyed  dialectic  of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  august  heat 
of  St.  Teresa.  Here  is  passion  which  analyses  itself,  and  yet  with  so 
passionate  a  complexity  that  it  remains  passion.  Read,  for  instance 
that  eulogy  of  Pain^  which  is  at  once  a  lyric  rapture,  and  betrays  an 
almost  unholy  depth  of  acquaintance  with  the  hidden,  tortuous,  and 
delightful  ways  of  sensation.  Read  that  song  of  songs,  Delicice 
Sapientice  de  Amore^  which  seems  to  speak,  with  the  tongue  of  angels, 
all  the  secrets  of  all  those  "  to  whom  generous  Love,  by  any  name, 
is  dear."     Read  that  other,  interrupted  song, 

Building  new  bulwarks  'gainst  the  infinite, 

Legem  tuatn  dilexi.  Read  those  perhaps  less  quint-essential  dialogues 
in    which    a    personified    Psyche    seeks    wisdom    of    Eros    and    the 
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Pythoness.  And  then,  If  you  would  realise  how  subtle  an  argument 
in  verse  may  be,  how  elegantly  and  happily  expressed,  and  yet 
not  approach,  at  its  highest  cUmb,  the  point  from  which  these  other 
arguments  in  verse  take  flight,  turn  to  The  Angel  in  the  House^  and  read 
The  Changed  Allegiance,  The  difference  is  the  difference  between 
wisdom  and  worldly  wisdom :  wisdom  being  the  purified  and  most 
ardent  emotion  of  the  intellect,  and  thus  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry  ; 
while  worldly  wisdom  is  but  the  dispassionate  ingenuity  of  the 
intelligence,  and  thus  of  not  so  much  as  the  highest  substance  of  prose. 
The  word  "  glittering,"  which  Patmore  so  frequently  uses,  and  always 
with  words  which  soften  its  sharpness,  may  be  applied,  not  unsuitably, 
to  much  of  his  writing  in  this  book  :  a  **  glittering  peace  "  does  indeed 
seem  to  illuminate  it.  The  writing  throughout  is  classical,  in  a  sense 
in  which  perhaps  no  other  writing  of  our  time  is  classical.  When  he 
says  of  the  Virgin  : — 

Therefore,  holding  a  little  thy  soft  breath, 
Thou  underwent'st  the  ceremony  of  death  ; 

or,  of  the  eternal  paradox  of  lov^  : — 

'Tis  but  in  such  captivity 

The  unbounded  Heavens  know  what  they  be  j 

O  Love,  that,  like  a  rose, 
Deckest  my  breast  with  beautiful  repose  ; 

or  speaks  of  "  this  fond  indignity,  delight " ;  he  is,  though  with  an 
entirely  personal  accent,  writing  in  the  purest  classical  tradition.  He 
was  accustomed  always,  in  his  counsels  to  young  writers,  to  reiterate 
that  saying  of  Aristotle,  that  in  the  language  of  poetry  there  should  be 
•*  a  continual  slight  novelty  "  ;  and  I  remember  that  he  would  point  to 
his  own  work,  with  that  legitimate  pride  in  himself  which  was  one  of 
the  fierce  satisfactions  of  his  somewhat  lonely  and  unacknowledged  old 
age.  There  is  in  every  line  of  The  Unknown  Eros  that  continual 
slight  novelty  which  makes  classical  poetry  certainly  classical  Learned 
in  every  metre,  Patmore  never  wrote  but  in  one,  the  iambic :  and  there 
was  a  similar  restraint,  a  similar  refusal  of  what  was  good,  but  not  (as 
he  conceived)  the  highest  good — all  strangeness  of  beauty,  all  trouble, 
curiosity,  the  splendour  of  excess— in  the  words  and  substance  of  his 
writing.  I  find  no  exception  even  in  that  fiercely  aristocratic  political 
verse,  which  is  the  very  rapture  of  indignation  and  wrath  against  such 
things  as  seemed  to  him  worthy  to  be  hated  of  God. 


when  he  cries  : — 
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Like  Landor,  with  whom  he  had  other  points  of  resemblance, 
Coventry  Patmore  was  a  good  hater.  May  one  not  say,  like  all  great 
lovers  ?  He  hated  the  mob,  because  he  saw  in  it  the  "  amorous  and 
vehement  drift  of  man's  herd  to  hell."  He  hated  Protestantism,  because 
he  saw  in  it  a  weakening  of  the  bonds  of  spiritual  order.  He  hated  the 
Protestantism  of  modern  art,  its  revolt  against  the  tradition  of  the 
"true  Church,"  the  many  heresies  of  its  many  wanderings  after  a 
strange,  perhaps  forbidden  beauty.  Art  was  to  him  religion,  as 
religion  was  to  him  the  supreme  art.  He  was  a  mystic  who  found 
in  Catholicism  the  sufficing  symbols  of  those  beliefs  which  were  the 
deepest  emotions  of  his  spirit  It  was  a  necessity  to  him  to  be 
dogmatic,  and  he  gave  to  even  his  petulances  the  irresistible  sanction 
of  the  Church. 

Arthur  Symons. 
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A  YOUNG  Indian  mother,  proud  at  heart  of  her  man-child, 
frequently  prints  a  deprecating  smudge  of  soot  on  his  brow, 
or  disguises  his  sturdy  limbs  in  girlish  gear  to  the  end  that  the 
evil  eye  of  the  envious  and  childless  shall  be  averted.  Somewhat  after 
this  fashion  does  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  in  a  preface  to  her  last  and  most 
important  work,  announce  that  it  is  "  at  once  a  story  and  a  history " 
and  anticipate  that  **it  probably  fails  in  either  aim."  The  word 
History  is  perhaps  a  size  too  large  for  even  the  true  presentment  of  but 
one  episode  of  so  vast  a  subject  as  the  Indian  Mutiny.  But  failure  is 
far  from  either  the  historic  or  dramatic  aspect  of  her  admirable  book. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  those  who  passed  through  that  furnace  flame 
or  those  who,  going  later  to  the  country,  traced  its  course  by  its  ashes 
and  ruins,  may  be  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  interest  of  that  amazing 
history  can  be  really  enhanced  by  a  fiHgrane  setting  of  romantic 
intrigue.  But  this  question,  natural  and  justifiable  on  some  grounds, 
must  be  considered  and  answered  by  its  proposers,  for,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  literature  and  the  larger  public,  it  is  irrelevant  Sooner  or 
later  all  history  falls  under  the  novelist's  hand,  and  already  many  stories 
now  eclipsed,  and  much  verse  now  forgotten,  have  the  subject  for 
theme  or  background,  while  we  have  frequently  been  told,  as  of  a  thing 
inevitable,  that  some  day  tAe  novel  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  would  appear. 
And — heave  or  sink  it,  leave  or  drink  it — here  it  is !  Glowing  with  life 
and  colour,  alive  with  action,  full — almost  too  full — of  knowledge  and 
authentic  detail,  marching  as  a  story  should  to  an  accompaniment  of 
skilfully  spaced  key-notes  that  toll  it  onwards,  and,  above  all,  illumined 
in  its  darkest  places  by  a  new  light.  That  is  to  say,  the  writer's 
strangely  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  women  and  of  the  life  and 
intrigue  of  Indian  Courts. 

The  strongest  point  of  the  book  is  the  picture  from  the  inside  of 
the  slackness,  vacillation,  and  intrigue  of  those  who  for  a  time  were 
masters  of  Delhi.  This  side  has  hitherto  remained  dark,  partly 
because  it  is  the  usual  temper  of  the  English  in  India  to  shrink  from 
raising  the  curtain  with  which  Orientals,  from  habit  and  prescription. 
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veil  their  inner  life.  The  serious  historian  in  his  study  has  been  slow  to 
believe  that  in  an  Indian  Court  the  extremes  of  vice  and  virtue,  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  in  rank,  meet  on  friendly  terms.  And  this  is 
natural  enough,  considering  the  main  source  of  his  information,  the 
English  official  on  the  spot,  who,  though  often  fully  informed,  is  apt  in 
a  scornful  sentence  or  two  to  dispose  of  the  elaborate  plots  and  schemes 
of  a  picturesque  confusion  of  chiefs,  menials,  ministers,  courtezans, 
catamites,  pimps,  and  parasites,  caring  only  to  record  that  which  he 
regards  as  of  intrinsic  importance.  Here,  however,  the  veil  is  lifted,  and 
the  "eternal  feminine"  takes  her  due  place,  which  is  not  without  honour, 
even  when  she  is  but  a  **  recognised  regimental  woman  " — a  member  of 
the  oldest  profession  in  the  world.  We  may  never  know  for  certain 
who  gave  the  final  signal  for  the  first  outbreak  and  massacre  at  Meerut, 
but  the  novelist's  account  might  well  be  historical : — "  It  was  only  a  big 
trollop  of  a  girl,  hung  with  jasmine  garlands,  painted,  giggling.  *  We 
of  the  bazaar  kiss  no  cowards,'  she  said  derisively.  'Where  are  your 
comrades  ? '  The  man  to  whom  she  said  it,  a  young,  dissolute-faced 
trooper,  dressed  in  the  loose,  rakish  muslin  beloved  of  his  class — the 
very  man,  perchance,  who  had  gone  citywards  that  morning,  and 
dropped  an  alms  into  the  yellow  fukeer's  bowl — stood  for  a  second  in 
the  stifling,  maddening  atmosphere  of  musk  and  rose  and  orange 
blossom ;  stood  before  all  those  insolent  allurements,  baulked  in  his 
passion,  checked  in  his  desires.  Then,  with  an  oath,  he  dashed  from  her 
insulting  charms  ;  dashed  into  the  street  with  a  cry : — *  To  horse !  To 
horse,  brothers!  To  the  jail!  To  our  comrades!'  The  word  had 
been  spoken  !  The  speech  which  brings  more  than  speech  had  come 
from  the  painted  lips  of  a  harlot." 

The  British  Matron,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  accept  in  the  right  spirit 
the  native  mistress,  or — since  the  phrase  has  already  been  wrenched — 
the  wife  "  without  benefit  of  clergy  "  of  James  Greyman,  cdias  James 
Sholto  Douglas,  the  hero  of  the  story.  She  taught  her  lover  '*the 
purity  of  passion  " — a  phrase  which  is  more  alliterative  than  scientific  ; 
and  her  death,  though  narrated  with  much  feeling,  is  less  real  than  some 
other  episodes.  Nor  should  it  be  inferred  from  this  (and  another 
example  in  another  place)  that  the  irregular  spouses  and  offspring  of 
Englishmen  of  that  period  were  in  the  habit  of  pathetic  and  premature 
decease.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  a  habit  of  living  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  class,  which,  with  additions  from  more  legitimate  sources, 
has  become  one  of  the  difficulties  of  India.     The  Oriental  woman  is, 
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perhaps,  imperfectly  explained  by  James  Greyman's  reflections  on  the 
•'  mystery  of  such  womanhood "  as  that  of  his  mistress  and  her 
companion  Tara-Devi,  who  also  was  the  victim  of  a  secret  passion  for 
her  master.  ''Their  eternal  cult  of  purely  physical  passion,  their 
eternal  struggle  for  perfect  purity  and  constancy,  not  of  the  soul,  but 
the  body,  their  worship,  alike  of  sex  and  He  who  made  it,  seemed 
incomprehensible."  Incomprehensible  enough,  since  the  days  of  Eve 
but  here  in  little  is  the  Indian— and  many  another— woman.  A 
striking  variant  of  the  type  is  shown  in  that  lady  of  the  Royal 
house,  the  Princess  Farkhoonda  Zam^ni,  alias  Newisi  Begum,  a 
young  widow  who  has  forsaken  the  Court  and  its  intrigues  on  the 
plea  of  a  call  to  a  religious  and  celibate  life.  There  is  authority  for 
the  character  of  a  pious  and  literary  Muhammadan  lady  in  the  daily  life 
of  India,  to  say  nothing  of  the  historical  parallel  with  that  ornament 
of  her  sex,  the  Begum  Zeb-ul-nissa,  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Aurungzeb,  whose  mystic  eflusions  known  as  the  DiwAn-i-Makhfi 
are  still  read  and  admired.  English  readers,  while  admitting  the 
grace  and  charm  of  New^i,  whose  kind  detaining  hand  restrains 
for  a  while  the  vagaries  of  her  hysterical  and  dissipated  relative 
Prince  Abool  Bakr,  may  possibly  harbour  a  faint  doubt  as  to  her 
authenticity.  We  are  sadly  prone  to  disbelieve  in  any  spiritual 
influences  save  those  sanctioned  by  our  own  prayer-books.  But  here, 
as  elsewhere,  where  Indian  women  are  concerned,  Mrs.  Steel's  insight 
is  unfailing.  The  sweet  lady  does  not  seem  to  have  advanced  very  far 
in  her  studies,  and  the  austerity  of  her  celibacy  is  tempered  by  the 
prettiest  touches  of  half-yielding  womanhood,  while  her  purity  is 
enhanced  by  sudden  contrast  with  those  other  intimates  of  Abool 
Bakr — the  trinket-laden,  heavily-scented  women  of  the  bazaar. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  prejudices  of  Anglo-India  need 
not  count  for  much  in  a  literary  sense  On  the  moral  side,  however^ 
seeing  that  current  criticism  is  mainly  judicial  and  didactic  rather  than 
inductive  and  analytical,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  find  expression, 
especially  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Steel's  treatment  of  the  English  women  of 
her  story.  While  humbly  apologising  to  the  Anglo-Indian  Mrs.  Grundy 
for  setting  up  her  effigy  in  straw,  it  may  not  be  irreverent  to  hear  her 
for  a  moment,  somewhat  to  this  effect : — "  The  novel  of  the  Mutiny 
should  be  representative,  simple,  and  monumental.  The  chief  figure 
in  its  sculptures  should  be  that  of  the  martyred  Englishwoman,  tnie 
wife  and  devoted  mother,  with  her  slaughtered  babes  at  her  breast. 
But  here  the  form  that  lies  in   death,  with  her  head   between   the 
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epaulettes  of  a  British  soldier's  coat,  is  that  of  a  mere  light  o' 
love — in  the  writer's  own  words,  'a  woman  at  whom  other  women 
held  up  pious  hands  of  horror,'  belonging  to  'that  class  of  women 
who  sin  because  the  sin  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  them,  but 
leaves  them  strangely,  inconceivably  unsoiled.'  Inconceivably,  indeed  ! 
Why,  Alice  Gissing  is  a  woman  almost  without  soul  and  absolutely 
without  moral  sense,  whose  death,  courageous  as  it  was,  suggests  merely 
the  novelist's  need  of  getting  rid  of  a  character  who  had  reached  an 
extremely  awkward  turn  in  her  affairs.  Yet  in  those  terrible  days 
there  were  in  many  a  cantonment  and  station,  Englishwomen  of  pure 
lives  and  high  intelligence  who  faced  death  under  circumstances  of 
incredible  bitterness  with  a  calm  courage  that  has  placed  them  among 
heroes  and  martyrs  for  ever."  And  so  on.  All  shrill  notes  are  not 
necessarily  false ;  but  while  conceding  that  Mrs.  Grundy  may  have 
some  cause  for  soreness,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  if  space  permitted, 
to  show  that  Alice  Gissing  is  an  inevitable  incident  in  the  development 
of  the  grim  tragi-comedy  that  leaves  the  son  of  Major  Herbert  Erlton 
heir  to  an  unsullied,  nay,  an  honoured,  name. 

In  a  similar  strain  our  Mrs.  Grundy  of  the  East  might  object  to 
the  notion  of  Kate  Erlton,  the  good  woman  of  the  story,  picnicking 
among  the  Delhi  house-roofs,  amused  and  interested  under  the 
imminent  shadow  of  death  by  her  new  and  strange  surroundings, 
wishing  for  a  mirror  to  see  herself  in  native  dress,  making  tea  there 
with  good  cream  and  water  that  really  boils,  so  that  while  drinking 
with  closed  eyes  she  might  have  fancied  herself  in  an  English  drawing- 
room.  This  at  first  sight  may  seem  touched  with  a  levity  in  mocking 
contrast  with  the  fate  of  many  wives  and  mothers,  whose  hideous  deaths 
were  a  release  from  torments  more  hideous  still ;  but  as  a  mere  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  true  enough  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  situation. 
The  soul  cannot  dwell  for  long  on  any  heights  : — 

Who  would  believe  me,  if  I  swear 
That  I  have  had  the  plague  a  year  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  at  me  if  I  should  say 
I  saw  a  flash  of  powder  bum  a  day  ? 

But  the  sentimental  critic  has  an  ancient  irreconcilable  quarrel 
with  scientific  truth,  and  there  are  probably  many  to  whom  Mrs.  Steel's 
philosophical  treatment  of  certain  facts  of  our  lives  will  be  distasteful. 
No  one,  however,  can  question  the  sweep  and  swing  of  the  tale :  the 
amplitude  of  its  military   march,  the  completeness  of   those  minor 
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details  which  are  so  all  important,  and  the  keen  recognition  of  what 
might  have  been  if  the  authorities  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak 
had  realised  for  one  moment  what  magnitude  of  peril  they  faced. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  there,  is  a  notable  lack  of  reference  to  the 
evangelical  religion,  which,  about  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  strongly 
leavened  the  upper  ranks  of  Anglo-Indian  Society  in  Northern  India, 
and  especially  of  the  Punjab.  The  excellent  Mr.  Kaye  suffused 
his  pictures  of  Mutiny  heroes  with  pious  colour,  nor  did  it  all  come 
out  of  his  own  paint-pot  Piety  was  truly  popular,  and  prayer-meetings, 
then  and  later,  were  recognised  features  of  social  life. 

Where  native  life,  thought,  and  character  are  concerned,  Mrs.  Steel 
leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Next  to  her  vivid  humanity  is  her  grasp 
of  scenic  details,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  she  deals  lovingly 
and  tenderly  with  the  wonderful  city  of  Delhi— a  personality  in  itself — 
even  as  she  might  have  been  some  exiled  attache^  of  the  old  Court. 
In  one  sense  her  book  might  be  considered  the  book  of  Delhi  as  it 
is  of  the  Mutiny.  Her  James  Greyman,  akin  to  certain  Forjetts, 
Kavanaghs,  and  Warburtons  of  Anglo-Indian  talk,  and  perhaps 
remotely  related  to  one  Strickland  of  recent  fiction,  says : — "  Delhi 
must  be  the  centre.  It  is  the  lens  which  would  focus  the  largest  area, 
the  most  rays :  for  it  appeals  to  greed  as  well  as  to  good,  to  this  world 
as  well  as  the  next."  The  city  of  the  Pandavas  of  the  misty  Hindu 
prime,  probably  as  old  as  ancient  Nineveh,  purely  Hindu  till  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  it  has  waxed  and  waned,  shifting  its  borders 
and  changing  its  aspect,  like  a  too  facile  woman  with  each  new  master, 
till  modern  times,  when  it  has  become  a  proverb  for  all  that  is  pre- 
tentious, dandyish,  and  futile.  Yet  Delhi  is  always  the  place  beautiful 
and  desirable.  Mrs.  Steel  makes  her  reader  feel  the  fascination  of  its 
crenellated  walls  and  bastions,  its  palace-closes  and  arcades  of  red 
sandstone  and  Rajputana  marble,  the  confusion  of  its  packed  roofs, 
the  turmoil  of  its  bazaars,  the  delicate,  dark  foliage  of  the  neem  trees 
within  its  walls  and  labyrinthine  courts  and  the  eye-soothing  outline 
of  its  domes  and  minars.  But  the  squalid  and  splendid  Delhi  of  the 
Mutiny,  the  Mussulman  stronghold,  the  heart  of  revolt  and  luxury,  who 
was  the  Rome  of  Asia,  is  giving  place  to-day  to  a  city  once  again 
Hindu,  focussing  large  areas  of  trade,  almost  aggressively  civilised,  and 
prouder  perhaps  that  she  is  able  to  cast  water-pipes  weighing  a  ton 
and  a  half  each  in  her  own  foundries  for  her  own  waterworks  than  of 
her  Muhammadan  glories  in  stone  and  marble. 
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This  is  how  Mrs.  Steel  has  seen  those  glories: — '*She  looked 
northward,  first,  along  the  sheer  face  of  the  rosy  retaining  wall  to  its 
trend  westward  at  the  Queen's  favourite  bastion,  where  a  balconied 
summer-house  was  set  overhanging  the  moat  between  the  fort  itself 
and  the  isolated  citadel  of  Selimgarh ;  which,  jutting  out  into  the 
river,  partially  hid  the  bridge  of  boats  spanning  the  stream  beyond. 
Then  she  looked  southward.  Here  was  the  sheer  face  of  rosy  wall 
again,  but  it  was  crowned  close  at  hand  by  the  colonnade  and  projecting 
eaves  of  the  Private  Hall  of  Audience.  Further  on  it  was  broken  by 
the  carved  corbeilles  of  the  king's  balcony,  and  it  ended  abruptly  at  a 
sudden  eastward  turn  of  the  river,  so  giving  a  view  of  rolling  rocky 
hillocks  sweeping  up  to  the  horizon  where —faint  and  far  like  a  spear- 
point — the  column  of  the  Kutb  showed  on  a  clear  day.  The  Kutb ! 
That  splendid  promise,  never  fulfilled — that  first  minaret  of  the  great 
mosque  that  never  was,  and  never  will  be  built — that  symbol  of  the 
undying  dream  of  Muhammadan  supremacy  that  never  came,  that 
never  can  come  to  pass."  It  can  in  no  way  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
description  of  which  this  is  a  part  to  point  out  that  the  Kutb,  the 
most 'beautiful  tower  in  the  world,  was  never  intended  to  form  part  of  a 
mosque,  never  designed  as  a  place  from  which  the  miieddin  should  call 
to  prayers,  but  was  from  the  first  a  Jaya  Stambha,  or  Tower  of 
Victory,  an  independent  and  significant  emblem  of  conquest. 

Having  stumbled  unintentionally  into  the  nibbling,  critical  rut,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  though  the  British  soldier  is  often  an  ass,  it  is 
by  an  unaccountable  slip  of  author  or  printer  that  he  is  described  as 
"  Ghora-logue,"  or  horse  folk,  instead  of  Gora,  or  fair,  which  has  beeri 
his  Indian  title  for  many  a  year.  But  there  is  no  room  here  for 
nibbling  criticism,  nor  is  laudatory  comment,  apt  to  stray  in  bye-paths 
of  memory,  much  more  serviceable.  It  is  to  the  book  itself  that  the 
English  people  at  large  should  turn.  They  will  find  many  lessons 
among  its  poignant  might-have-beens,  and  will  be  brought  into  the 
breathing  presence  of  such  men  as  General  John  Nicholson,  and 
Major  Hodson,  of  Hodson's  Horse,  who,  up  till  now,  have  been  but 
shadows  of  history.  Above  all,  it  will  be  no*  fault  of  Mrs.  Steel's  if 
her  work  fails  to  convince  them  that  with  Oriental  races,  waiting  for 
a  Master  and  a  hukm,  the  methods  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  are  better  than 
those  of  **old  Khabardar,"  and  that  in  times  of  Imperial  crisis  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  dominant  race  to  strike  at  once,  and  to  strike  hard. 

J.  LocKwooD  Kipling. 
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(A  Rejoinder) 

IN  an  article  which  appears  in  The  New  Review  for  October,  the 
writer  says  : — "  In  one  aspect  Education  is  a  training  of  the  mind. 
In  another  it  is  the  accumulation  of  a  stock  of  useful  knowledge." 
Beyond  this  limited  conception  of  the  word  he  never  passes.  The 
preface  of  a  book  which  he  has  evidently  never  seen,  but  which  treats 
of  Public  School  reforms  with  a  fulness  and  power  which  I  have  met 
'With  nowhere  else,  begins  as  follows  : — "The  true  aim  of  school  training 
is  the  due  and  harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  our 
nature — physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual."*  In  full  harmony  with 
this  definition  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says : — **  Our  education  is  become 
almost  exclusively  mental  ....  We  do  not  realise  the  truth  that  as 
in  this  life  of  ours  the  physical  underlies  the  mental,  the  mental  must 
not  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  physical."  t  Personally  I  prefer 
these  conceptions  of  education  to  Mr.  Ready's. 

The  first  paragraph  of  his  article  deals  with  the  cost  of  Public 
Schools.  He  says  that,  "  including  clothes,  vacations,  and  pocket- 
money,"  a  parent  pays  some  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  on  account 
of  his  son.  Now,  the  total  necessary  costj  at  Clifton  is  one  hundred 
and  four  pounds ;  at  Fettes,  one  hundred  and  five  pounds ;  at  Hailey- 
bury,  for  sons  of  laymen  not  nominated,  ninety  pounds ;  for  sons  of 
clergymen,  eighty  pounds ;  at  Harrow,  in  a  large  house,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds  ;  at  Marlborough,  for  a  boy  in  College,  eighty- 
seven  pounds ;  at  Rugby,  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  ;  at  Sedbergh, 
seventy-five  pounds  ;  at  Winchester,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 
I  will  trouble  him  to  make  the  additional  items  in  any  of  these  cases, 
except  possibly  Harrow,  amount  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.     If, 

*  Suggested  Reforms  in  Public  Schools,  by  C.  C.  Coltcrill  (Blackwood). 

t  Essays  on  Education^  ad  fin. 

J  As  given  in  Some  Public  Schools  (Sampson  Low)  it  appears,  generally,  to  include 
everything  necessary  except  books,  clothes,  travelling  and  pocket-money.  In  some  cases 
it  seems  to  include  subscript  ion?  to  games  :  in  others  not. 
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indeed,  a  boy  does  what  I  have  Icnown  an  American  to  do,  and  sails 
across  to  New  York  in  a  liner  to  be  twenty-four  hours  at  home  in  the 
Easter  holidays,  the  limit  of  two  hundred  pounds  may  easily  be  passed. 
In  general,  the  thing  is  only  too  absurd.  At  some  small  houses,  indeed 
at  several  of  the  schools,  the  extra  fee  paid  for  extra  care  may  raise 
the  total  in  a  few  rare  cases  to  Mr.  Ready's  amount,  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  five  or  ten  pounds  has  to  be  added  to  the  first  year  for  entrance. 
At  Eton  and  Harrow  alone  does  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
approach  to  an  accurate  statement  Again,  he  says  that  this  sum 
is  paid  for  some  "seven  or  eight  years."  Now,  I  know  of  no 
Public  School  where  the  average  stay  exceeds  four  years,  and  if 
Mr.  Ready  includes  Preparatory  Schools  in  his  seven  or  eight  years,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  the  best  Preparatory  School  education, 
without  enervating  luxury,  does  not  cost  any  rational  father  more  than 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  at  the  outside.  Once  again  he 
says  : — "  taking  interest  of  money  into  account,  he  (Paterfamilias)  has 
sunk  the  inside  of  two  thousand  pounds."  In  a  few  sentences  this 
sum  has  risen  to  two  thousand  pounds  unqualified.  Still  a  few 
sentences  lower  down,  where  in  one  scathing  sentence  Mr.  Ready  sums 
tip  the  deficiencies  of  Public  School  products,  he  says : — "  He  has  a 
smattering  of  arithmetic  which  might  be  useful  if  he  knew  anything 
about  the  multiplication  table,  except  its  existence."  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  any  Public  School  boy  who  was  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  multiplication  table  which  is  evidently  employed  by  Mr.  Ready. 
When  we  consider  these  things,  we  begin  to  see  that  his  case  of  the 
man  and  his  wife,  whose  income  is  one  thousand  pounds,  and  who  have 
had  to  give  up  hunter  and  brougham,  and  to  cut  down  their  menus 
and  their  wine  bills,  for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  their  sons,  is  not 
-quite  as  pitiable  as  he  makes  it  out  to  be.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
one  with  such  an  income  who  has  two  sons  at  Eton.  If  there  is  any 
such  person,  he  is  probably  a  fool.  At  page  425  Mr.  Ready  has  some 
admirable  observations  on  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  training.  Indeed,  I  am 
almost  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  having  read  Mr.  Goschen's 
Ainanswerable  arguments  on  this  subject  in  his  too-little  known 
addresses  on  educational  subjects.  But  why  does  he  go  out  of  his 
way  to  attack  the  Latin  Primer?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject, 
^nd  yet  he  is  witheringly  sarcastic  about  its  various  editions.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  criticism  he  ventures  within  the  domain  of  fact.  He  says 
of  the  book  of  1866: — "It  is  still  issued  from  the  press  ....  by  the 
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light  of  Its  information  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  human  being  to 
write  a  Roman  date  in  full.  Even  in  its  present  obese  and  dropsical 
condition,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  form  of  the  Latin  for  that 
congenial  anniversary,  tlie  ist  of  April."  Again  be  says: — "To  the 
latter  faculty  (imagination)  must  be  left  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
questions  usually  asked  at  examinations,  such  as  adjectives  with 
unusual  comparisons,  nouns  used  only  in  the  singular,  or  only  in  the 
plural,"  &c.  Now,  my  bookseller  tells  me  that  the  edition  of  1866 
is  out  of  print,  but  he  has  sent  me  the  edition  of  1867,  which  he  says 
was  the  same  as  that  of  1866.  At  pages  11  and  122  I  find  full  lists 
of  such  nouns.  I  find  the  adjectives*  at  pages  20  and  122,  and  a 
Roman  Calendar  at  page  131.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  to  be 
doubtful  of  my  own  humanity,  or  whether  information  about  the  Primer 
has  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Ready  on  that  congenial  anniversary,  but 
I  simply  do  not  understand  what  he  means  by  his  talk  about  the 
1st  of  April. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Ready's  principal  facts.  Now  for  an  assertion. 
He  says  **  the  time  devoted  to  games  is  quite  inordinate."  Now,  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  procure  statistics  on  this  point  from  a  large  number 
of  Public  Schools,  but  I  wish  that  he  had  given  us  his  own  ideas  as  to 
the  amount  of  games  and  outdoor  exercise  which  a  growing  human 
animal  ought  to  have  in  the  day.  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  any 
one  who  has  studied  physiology  will  say,  on  hearing  the  facts,  that  the 
time  devoted  to  outdoor  exercise  at  Public  Schools  is  generally  even 
sufficient.  To  begin  with  ourselves : — every  boy  at  Loretto  has  a 
walk  or  run  of  nearly  half  a  mile  before  breakfast.  At  some  time 
of  every  day,  interspersed  among  the  lesson  hours,  he  spends  half 
an  hour  in  the  gymnasium.  He  has  also  at  some  time  between 
8.30  A.M.  and  I  P.M.,  varying  with  different  forms,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  interval,  during  half  an  hour  of  which  he  must  be 
in  the  open  air  on  fine  days,  taking  any  form  of  exercise  he 
selects.  On  all  days  there  are  compulsory  games,  or  sometimes  a 
choice  of  various  exercises,  such  as  fives,  or  golf  when  a  side  is 
off,  or  runs,  from  about  3  to  4.10  P.M. ;  school  resuming  at  4.45  P.M. 
On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  a  boy  is  free  from  dinner-time  to  3  P.M. 
On  Saturdays  he  is  free  till  7.45  p.m.,  when  singing  and  substitutes  for 
singing    take   place.     There   are   usually   three   or    four   matches   on 


*  Certainly  a  defective  Ibt.     Mr.  Ready  has,  for  once,  hit  a  blot. 
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Saturdays,  but  if  a  boy  has  been  watching  a  match,  he  must  take  some 
active  exercise  afterwards — in  winter,  in  the  shape  of  a  three-mile 
*•  run  "  or  quick  walk,  and  in  summer,  in  that  of  various  small  games 
after  tea.  If  not  watching  a  match,  he  must  be  out  for  some  definite 
purpose  during  the  afternoon.  On  Saturdays  when  there  are  no 
matches,  the  whole  school  commonly  go  on  some  compulsory  "  grinds  " 
of  from  nine  to  twelve  miles.  On  wet  days,  a  "run"  of  three  and  a 
half  to  five  miles  is  arranged  by  the  head  boy.  No  boy  may  lose  his 
afternoon  exercise  for  any  cause  whatever,  except  doctor's  orders.  Our 
Army  Class,  I  regret  to  say,  loses  some  of  the  outdoor  exercise  : 
never  the  compulsory  games.  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  by  the  help 
of  our  physical  registry,  whether  these  boys  lose  anything  in  physical 
development,  compared  with  the  others.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  do,  but  the  class  is  so  recent  and  so  small,  that  I  have  not  yet 
materials  for  a  satisfactory  induction.  Meanwhile,  is  this  amount  of 
open  air  and  circulation  of  the  blood  excessive?  I  can  only  say,  that 
as  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience,  no  power  on  earth  could  make  me 
lessen  it 

A  Rossal  master  writes  : — "  Games  are  compulsory  here  on  all 
half-holidays;  on  whole  school  days,  boys  can  play  games  from 
12  to  1. 10  and  from  2  to  3.50  P.M.  Football,  compulsory  on  half- 
holidays,  lasts  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  occasionally  hockey  is 
substituted  ;   and   now  and  then  a  paperchase.     Cricket,  compulsory',  / 

lasts  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  according  to  the  time  of  year."  / 

At  Wellington,  "there  is  a  'general'  football  for  the  whole  school, 
except  crocks,  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  unless  there  is  a  match  on. 
Crocks  have  physical  drill  in  the  gymnasium  during  football  time." 
There  is  no  time  generally  used  for  games  before  1.30,  "though  some 
fellows  play"  punt-about  then.  Monday  afternoon  is  utilised  for 
dormitory  practice  for  dormitory  matches  on  Tuesday.  "  Wednesday 
is  devoted,  by  those  who  do  it,  to  drill.  Friday  is  like  Wednesday, 
a  whole  school  day,  and  boys  play  squash,  rackets,  fives,  &c.,  as  they 
do  at  other  odd  hours.  The  Army  Class  do  nine  hours  a  day  work 
in  schooiy  (The  italics  are  mine.  This  ought  to  be  good  news  for  the 
enemies  of  England  !) 

At  Clifton — 12.15  to  1.30,  football  compulsory  twice  a  week. 
2  to  3  P.M.,  **  spare  time,  games  voluntary."  Tea  at  6 ;  free  time  till 
7.15;  6.30  to  8  P.M.,  compulsory  cricket  in  summer.  Thursday,  no 
work   from    1.30  till   7.15;   football   compulsory   for   an   hour  or   so;. 
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compulsory  cricket  generally  from  3  to  6  P.M.  On  Saturday,  no  work 
after  dinner ;  football  and  cricket  as  on  Thursday.  Tuesday  is  some- 
times a  whole  school  day,  sometimes  a  half-holiday.  I  may  remark, 
that  though  these  arrangements  do  not  seem  to  me  to  give  enough 
open-air  time  in  winter,  the  time  for  compulsory  cricket  seems  to 
me  somewhat  inordinate,  and  I  would  have  expected  it  to  be  bad  for 
cricket.  But  probably,  if  the  figures  are  correct,  it  is  modified  by 
alternatives. 

At  Haileybury,  the  hours  are  very  similar  to  some  of  the  above. 
The  master  who  kindly  gave  the  information,  complains  of  the  outdoor 
time  being  too  little  ;  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  writes : — **  The  amount  strikes 
mc  as  very  small."  At  Glenalmond,  during  the  two  winter  terms, 
the  boys  have  compulsory  games  for  four  hours  and  a  half  a  week. 
Besides  this  about  twelve  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  outdoor  life.  In 
-summer,  cricket  is  compulsory  for  about  thirteen  hours  a  week.  At 
Fettes,  compulsory  football  three  or  four  hours  a  week.  But  there 
IS  some  form  of  exercise  every  day,  and,  apart  from  the  football, 
there  are  about  twelve  hours  of  open  air.  Cricket  is  compulsory  for 
about  six  hours,  but  with  house  cricket  and  "  league "  games,  a  boy 
plays  another  six  in  regular  course.  "  But  there  are,*'  Mr.  Heard  adds, 
"all  kinds  of  combinations.  The  system  gets  rid  of  the  sense  of 
•compulsion." 

As  to  Rugby,  my  authority  is  Dr.  Clement  Dukes  himself  There  are 
three  or  four  half-holidays  a  week,  when  every  boy  is  supposed  to  play 
compulsorily,  but  practically  boys  can  get  off  without  much  difficulty. 
This  evidently  leads  to  too  much  lounging.  It  lasts  from  2.30  to  345 
o'clock.  There  is  no  exercise  in  the  morning  except  a  little  punt-about. 
Boys  can  be,  and  often  are,  deprived  of  sufficient  outdoor  exercise,  by 
way  of  punishment,  especially  by  the  objectionable  punishment  of  lines 
(personally  I  would  as  soon  bleed  them).  On  some  days  there  are  runs. 
The  minute  regulations  about  the  three  classes  of  runs  are  excellent 
Whoever  made  them  has  the  true  schoolmaster  spirit.  Dr.  Dukes 
says: — "We  have  much  too  much  work."  Is  not  this  enough  for 
Mr.  Ready? 

The  Eton  arrangements  arc  very  complex  and  rational.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  boys  spend  too  much  time  in  oxygenating 
their  blood.  On  whole  school  days  every  boy  is  supposed  to  get  two 
•elear  hours  outside,  and  sometimes  more :  on  half-holidays  a  good  deal 
more.    But  here,  again,  "  boys  may  be  absent  from  compulsory  games 
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when  being  punished."  It  is  the  worst  sort  of  punishment  I  know  of 
west  of  Turkey.  At  Sedbergh,  a  boy  usually  plays  football  three  hours 
a  week,  and  takes  a  "  house  run "  of  about  half  an  hour.  On  two 
afternoons  a  boy  must  be  out  for  an  hour  or  take  a  run  of  two  or  three 
miles.  Every  boy  has  also  two  half-hours  of  gymnasium  per  week, 
and  till  he  can  swim  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  he  has  to  go  to 
the  bath  three  times  a  week.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  voluntary 
boxing,  &c.  The  XV  have  to  practise  passing  and  dribbling  on  free 
afternoons.  Fives  are  greatly  played.  Every  boy  in  summer  plays 
cricket  three  hours  per  week.  So  far  as  I  understand,  a  boy  of 
sedentary  tastes  may  get  off  with  an  hour  daily  in  the  open  air,  but  very 
few,  if  any,  are  so  little  out  of  doors. 

At  Uppingham  much  appears  to  depend  on  the  house-master  and 
the  head  boy  of  a  house.  I  cannot  make  out  that  exercise  is  enforced 
as  a  duty  by  the  general  school  authorities,  though  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  play  games  at  least  an  hour  five  days  out  of  six.  Loafing 
appears  to  be  warred  against  by  public  opinion,  and  by  any  house- 
master worth  his  salt  At  Tonbridge,  lastly,  games  are  compulsory. 
Those  who  are  declared  medically  unfit  to  play  have  to  attend  special 
classes  in  the  gymnasium.  Once  a  week  in  winter  there  is  a  school 
match,  which  all  must  watch.  Unless  they  have  afterwards  to  take 
exercise  themselves,  this  seems  to  me  a  very  bad  regulation.  The 
whole  school  sometimes  goes  for  a  run  with  the  harriers.  There  is 
some  compulsory  gymnastics,  or,  in  summer,  swimming.  I  cannot 
make  out  how  much  time  is  given  to  outdoor  exercise,  but  judging  by 
the  fact  that  in  winter  school  begins  again  at  3.40,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  time  can  be  great.  In  summer  every  boy  must  play  some  cricket 
every  day,  with,  I  presume,  an  alternative.  For  cricket  is  actually 
hateful  to  some  manly  boys.  The  boy  who  hates  football  is  probably 
the  one  who  has  most  need  of  the  training  which  it  gives. 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  amount  of  compulsory  cricket  at 
some  few  schools,  I  fail  to  understand  how  any  one  could  venture  on  the 
assertion,  with  respect  to  Public  Schools  in  general : — *'  The  time  given 
to  games  is  quite  inordinate."  It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  **  athletics," 
for  which  I  really  care  very  little,  but  in  that  of  individual  and  national 
well-being,  that  I  assert  that  from  two  to  three  hours  is  the  average 
minimum  which  every  boy  or  girl  should  spend  in  open  air  exercise, 
and  that  in  the  worst  of  weathers  at  least  an  hour  should  be  so  spent. 
But  at  many  schools  it  appears  to  be  far  too  easy  for  a  boy  to  be 
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without  a  sufficient  amount  of  such  exercise.  For  in  the  first  place  he 
may  be  deprived  of  it  by  masters  who  know  and  think  little  of  the  evil 
they  are  doing.  I  lately  heard  of  a  master  at  one  school  who  set  sixty 
thousand  lines  in  three  weeks,  and  I  have  authentic  information  of  boys 
getting  no  exercise  from  similar  causes  for  three  days  running.  These 
men  would  not  maim  their  boys,  or  starve  them,  or  keep  them  up  all 
night ;  and  yet  they  are  doing  in  their  ignorant  folly  what  is  every  bit  as 
bad.  They  are  robbing  the  blood  of  its  red  corpuscles,  they  are 
narrowing  the  chest  and  increasing  the  liability  to  phthisis,  they  are 
impairing  the  energy  and  high  spirits  which,  far  more  than  any  bookish 
knowledge,  come  to  the  front  in  life,  they  are  doing  something  towards 
wearing  out  the  race.  Secondly,  at  many  schools  it  is  far  too  easy 
for  boys  themselves  to  shirk  it.  It  will  be  said  that  boys  won't  shirk  it. 
Won't  tliey  ?  The  bright,  spirited  boy  certainly  will  not,  at  least  if  it 
assumes  an  agreeable  form.  But  nearly  all  boys  will  shirk  it  when  it 
has  to  be  taken  as  a  duty :  as,  e,g,y  a  run  in  a  March  gale :  and  the  very 
boys  who  need  it  the  most,  the  spoiled,  coddled,  overfed,  novel-reading, 
dreamy,  anaemic  boys  will  shirk  it  whenever  they  can.  I  have  seen 
such  boys  come  to  school  sallow,  cowardly,  solitary  ;  and  I  have  seen 
them,  under  the  enforced  discipline  of  football  and  runs  in  the  rain, 
get  colour  into  their  cheeks,  and  life  into  their  voices.  Perhaps  I  may 
say  here  that,  but  for  the  Balliol  boats,  not  even  the  Balliol  lecture- 
rooms  would  have  made  me  a  fit  person  to  direct  the  life  of  a  single 
boy.  The  boats,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  were  a  daily  business,  practically 
compulsory.  And  what  the  boats  did  for  many  a  man,  school  games 
have  the  power  of  doing  for  a  boy.  In  these  days  of  high  pressure 
and  fierce  competition  they,  or  their  equivalents,  are  an  essential 
preparation  for  the  work  of  life. 

So  much  for  general  principles.  I  shall  now  give  the  result  of  an 
actual  experiment  tried  and  persevered  in  at  Fettes  College  (Cotterill, 
p.  32) : — "  I  saw  the  boys  in  my  own  house  suffering  before  my  eyes  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  from  the  want  of  proper  and  daily  outdoor  exercise.  I 
endeavoured  to  communicate  to  my  house-prefects  the  dissatisfaction 
with  which  we  ought  to  regard  such  a  state  of  things  and  the  benefits 
that  were  likely  to  come  from  a  very  simple  reform,  and  I  kept  the 
subject  constantly  before  them.  Since  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried 
in  only  one  portion  of  the  school,  I  felt  that  the  only  chance  of  carrying 
out  the  reform  successfully  was  that  the  prefects  should  be  induced 
themselves  to  undeitake  it  at  their  own  desire,  spontaneously,  and  with 
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the  enthusiasm  which  comes  only  to  those  whose  conviction  is  hearty, 
disinterested,  ^xiAfrom  within.  At  last,  one  day  they  came  to  me  and 
said  that  they  could  not  help  noticing  what  I  had  noticed — the  physical 
langour  and  ila^biness  of  many  boys  in  the  house — and  that  they  were 
convinced  it  did  result  from  want  of  regular  daily  exercise  out  of  doors, 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  were  very  desirous  of  introducing  the  reform 
which  I  had  mentioned  to  them.  The  new  arrangement  may  be  briefly 
stated.  Every  boy,  not  specially  excused,  was  to  change  every  day  into 
his  flannels  and  take  a  minimum  of  one  hoards  active  exercise  out  of  doors 
in  all  weathers.  And  the  house-prefects  were  to  see  that  this  was  done 
on  those  days  when  no  games  were  provided  by  the  school.  .  .  .  Our 
anticipations  were  exactly  fulfilled.  The  boys  who  had  been  lazy  and 
prone  to  sit  over  the  fire,  instead  of  taking  active  exercise  out  of 
doors,  and,  therefore,  as  we  believed,  suffered  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally,  took  a  new  start  in  all  directions.^  And  not  only  was- 
this  the  result  of  my  own  observation,  but  it  was  felt  to  be  so  by  the 
boys  themselves.  One  of  the  most  habitual  frequenters  of  the  fire- 
side, whose  flabby  cheeks  had  told  the  same  tale  of  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  health  as  was  told  by  his  general  inactivity,  volunteered  to  tell 
me  that,  although  he  had  strongly  objected  to  the  new  legislation  when 
it  had  been  introduced,  he  was  now  a  totally  different  fellow  from  what 
he  had  been,  and  could  scarcely  have  believed  it  possible  that  such  a 
change  could  have  been  worked  in  him  in  a  few  weeks*  time.  This 
custom  is  now  prevalent  throughout  the  school,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  benefits  of  all  kinds  that  the  boys 
derive  from  it." 

I  might  back  my  contention  by  quotations  from  innumerable  autho- 
rities. But  it  will  doubtless  be  said  : — "  We  are  ready  to  admit  all 
you  say :  you  have  proved  that  certainly  not  too  much  and,  probably, 
too  little  time  is  usually  devoted  at  Public  Schools  to  open-air  exercise. 
But  is  it  not  the  case  that  games  occupy  the  minds  and  tongues  of  boys 
so  much  that  their  interest  in  things  intellectual  is  seriously  decreased  ? " 
Well :  I  freely  admit  that  the  Public  School  product  does  not  care 
nearly  as  much  as  we  would  wish  him  to  do  about  things  intellectual. 


*  "  I  am  here  stating  facts,  and  am  little  concerned  with  the  explanation  of  facts  But 
I  cannot  forbear  adding  something  in  the  words  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  who  observed  the 
benefit  which  followed  this  reform : — *  That  it  was  not  the  addition  of  two  days*  change  of 
clothing,  but  the  new  idea  of  the  duty  of  exercise  and  the  shame  of  slothfulness  thus  produced, 
tl^t  effected  so  large  a  benefit.' " 
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and  that  these  used  to  be  held,  both  by  masters  and  boys,  in  higher 
honour  than  they  are  at  present.  I  also  admit  that  this  is  partly  due 
to  games.  These  have  become  infinitely  more  scientific  and  interesting, 
competition  in  them  between  schools  is  more  frequent,  and  it  is  and 
always  will  be  more  natural  to  the  healthy  youth  to  indulge  in  a 
buoyant  activity,  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  old  Greek  "  delight 
in  battle,"  than  in  sedentary  pursuits  of  any  kind  when  the  two  are 
placed  in  contrast  As  a  set-off  to  this  we  must  also  acknowledge  that 
our  modem  games  are  in  themselves  an  education.  They  teach,  as  no 
books  can  do,  qualities  which,  especially  in  these  high-pressure  times, 
are  essential  to  the  force  and  vitality  of  the  race  and  are  most  conducive 
to  the  vigour  and  prosperity  of  the  individual.  And  to  those  boys  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  prefects,  captains,  and  leaders  of  boys  at 
school,  they  train  also  invaluable  qualities  of  organisation,  method,  and 
management  of  other  people.  Space,  for  the  rest,  does  not  allow 
me  to  dwell  on  this  and  kindred  topics.  The  truth  of  what  I 
say  is  patent  Archdeacon  Wilson  says: — "What  do  French  boys 
talk  about?"  An  eminent  Scotch  Professor  has  told  me  that,  in 
his  experience,  the  educated  football  players  get  on  in  life  better 
than  the  bookish  scholars,  and  I  receive  constant  and  overwhelming 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  all  departments  of  life,  from  the  Church  to 
the  counting-house,  those  who  have  been  prefects  and  captains  at  school 
come  certainly  to  the  front,  and  rise  over  the  heads,  of  those  who  have 
been  mere  units. 

There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  robustness  is  far  better  promoted  by 
games  which  stir  both  blood  and  brain,  than  by  any  dull  organised 
system  of  artificial  exercise  ;  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  robust 
nation  is  the  happiest  and  the  greatest  There  is  no  joy  and  no 
stimulus  like  that  of  exulting  animal  spirits.  But  I  can  give  a 
striking  illustration  of  interest  in  athletics  and  in  brain  work  being 
compatible.  When  I  went  to  Balliol  in  185 1,  as  a  Snell  Exhibitioner 
from  Glasgow,  nothing  struck  me  so  much  as  the  general  tone  of  the 
conversation.  At  Glasgow,  one  was  always  hearing  about  this  or  that 
distinguished  student,  the  chances  of  medals,  prizes,  and  so  forth. 
Physical  exercise  was  usually  looked  on  by  the  keener  students  as 
a  waste  of  time ;  and  chiefly,  I  think,  from  this  cause  the  health  of 
three  of  my  nine  fellow  Exhibitioners  broke  down  before  Finals,  and 
only  four  of  them  distinguished  themselves  at  all.  Things,  I  know, 
are  different  now  at  Glasgow.     But  at  Balliol  one  heard  little  about 
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the  schools.  Interest  was  mainly  centred  in  the  boat,  with  some 
to  spare  for  the  XI.  And  yet  Balliol  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  its 
intellectual  prowess.  We  were  sweeping  the  schools'  and  the  University 
scholarships,  and  greatly  with  men  like  Chitty,  Irving,  Warre,  Walter 
Morrison,  and  others,  who,  for  many  succeeding  years,  kept  the  Balliol 
boat  never  lower  than  second  on  the  river.  But  what  most  astonished 
me  was,  that  for  scholarship  and  intellectual  grip,  the  best  men  from 
the  Public  Schools  could  give  points  to  those  who  were  nearly  the 
pick  of  the  "  Arts  "  of  Glasgow,  taken  as  a  whole.  Though  intellectual 
topics  were  not  obtruded  in  general  society,  yet,  by  and  bye,  I  found 
them  discussed  on  fitting  occasions  as  keenly,  and  with  greatly  more 
wit,  vivacity,  and  lightness  of  touch,  than  I  had  ever  experienced 
at  Glasgow.  Whoever  glances  at  the  lists  of  what  was  then  a  college 
of  only  eighty  undergraduates  will  come  on  name  after  name  which  has 
been  heard  of  afterwards,  and  which  was  honoured  then. 

But  things  have  changed.  Having  no  recent  experience  of  college, 
I  will  confine  myself  to  schools.  Then  every  one  was  working  at  the 
same  subjects.  The  boy  who  could  barely  hammer  out  six  verses,  and 
who,  let  me  say  in  passing,  was,  by  the  very  attempt,  training  his 
ingenuity  and  imagination  by  a  method  to  which  I  know  no  equal, 
could  yet  appreciate  and  admire  the  skill  of  a  Newcastle  Scholar.  Now, 
with  our  "  sides  "  and  specialisation,  we  are  becoming  a  Babel.  The 
boy  who  works  for  a  classical  scholarship  drops  his  mathematics  ;  the 
mathematician  despises  all  literature  unnecessary  for  Cambridge  Littlego ; 
while  between  them  and  the  special  workers  at  modem  languages,  or  in 
the  laboratory  or  commercial  room,  there  is,  intellectually,  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  What  the  effect  of  the  want  of  a  common  basis  of  culture  will 
be  on  intellectual  sympathy  and  interchange  of  ideas  among  educated 
men  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  am  sure  of  its  withering  influence 
among  boys.  If  any  Head  Master  wishes  to  destroy  the  athletic  spirit 
at  a  school,  I  will  tell  him  how  to  do  it.  Let  him  encourage  both 
Rugby  and  Association  "football  as  well  as  hockey.  And  if  he  is  also 
near  golf  links,  and  golf  is  a  permitted  alternative  to  other  games, 
I  will  warrant  him  that  he  shall  soon  not  have  any  reason  to  complain 
of  any  excess  of  athletic  enthusiasm. 

And,  again,  we  have  to  consider  the  influence  of  competitive 
examinations.  They  have  certainly  done  one  good  thing.  They  have 
increased  industry  ;  and  this,  not  only  in  the  small  minority,  far  smaller 
than  many  sanguine  parents  think  that  it  is,  who  can  ever  hope  to 
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succeed  in  them.  For  wherever  they  have  led  up  to  a  system  of 
"  superannuation,"  which,  on  other  grounds,  like  the  late  Mr.  Thring, 
I  most  heartily  condemn,  the  idleness  which  was  rife  in  old  times 
has  become  impossible.  This  I  know,  for  I  have  several  times  received 
boys  of  unimpeachable  character  from  such  schools,  who  have  failed  to 
pass  the  examination  necessary  for  their  age,  and  I  can  testify  that 
such  boys  usually  greatly  surpass,  both  in  the  precision  of  any  know- 
ledge which  they  profess  to  have  and  in  that  mental  grip  and  power 
of  assimilating  fresh  knowledge  which  comes  of  a  really  sound  drill 
in  Latin,  the  average  boy  who  comes  out  of  a  tangle  of  numerous 
"  branohes,"  none  of  which  have  room  to  grow.  Schools  so  encumbered 
are  sadly  numerous  in  Scotland.  From  one,  now  reformed,  I  once 
received  a  boy  who  had  not  only  been  seven  years  in  Latin,  but 
who  had  been  promoted  to  the  highest  Latin  class,  and  who  penned 
the  following  sentence : — "  Helvetii,  de  intelligens  ut  Caesarem  trans- 
gessusesse  Alpes  mittunt  legati  eo !  "  His  other  attainments  were  on 
a  par  with  his  Latin  prose. 

The  schools  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland  used  to  be  exceptions 
owing  to  the  splendid  training  given  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin 
**  version."  The  soundness  of  Aberdeen  would  beat  the  smattering  of 
London  at  such  examinations  as  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  But  the 
"reformers"  set  to  work  to  destroy  this  supremacy,  and,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  they  have  done  it  with  a  vengeance  and  reduced  many 
schools  in  the  north-east  to  the  level  of  those  whose  curriculum  is 
adjusted  by  the  educational  ineptitude  of  commercial  magnates.  A 
wail  has  gone  up  from  Scotland  that  she  can  no  longer  win  Civil 
Service  appointments,  but  is  beaten  by  the  **  Public  School  product" 

But  these  examinations  have  some  great  drawbacks.  They  make 
brain-work  mercenary,  and  they  often  stimulate  the  wrong  sort  of 
brain-work.  The  clever  boy  at  the  Preparatory  School  is  urged  to 
work  that  he  may  win  a  scholarship  at  a  Public  School.  The  main 
object  of  his  subsequent  work  is  to  win  some  "  success  " — Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  scholarship,  or  Civil  Service.  The  race  is  so  increasingly 
severe  that  every  other  object  is  subordinated  to  this  one.  Intellectual 
improvement  for  its  own  sake  is  at  a  discount ;  there  is  no  leisure  for 
general  reading,  for  the  overpressed  brain  must  be  encumbered  with 
nothing  which  does  not  bring  marks.  If  a  boy  is  not  taking  up  English 
History,  one  must  not  talk  to  him  about  Cromwell ;  if  he  is,  he  must 
cram  the  wars  of  the  early  Georges,  but  must  shun  any  knowledge 
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of  the  Solar  System,  or  Caesar,  or  Themistocles.  It  is  with  some 
difficulty  that  I  have  secured  for  our  own  Army  Class  exercise  enough 
to  keep  them  in  good  health — to  say  no  more.  They  are  exiles  from 
the  debating  society,  and  I  had  to  drive  them  off  work  on  Sunday 
with  the  grudgingly-conceded  exception  of  geometrical  drawing.  Some 
of  them  are  taking  up  Roman  History,  but  what  is  required  for  Sand- 
hurst is  a  cram  of  facts,  and  I  have  to  exclude  such  boys  from  my 
own  favourite  subject,  because  I  am  heretic  enough  to  make  boys  think 
and  care  about  history,  and  would  rather  dwell  with  them  on  the  careers, 
methods,  and  purposes  of  great  men,  and  the  development  and  working 
of  important  institutions,  with  a  constant  view  to  modern  problems,  than 
cram  their  memories  with  names  and  dates  of  minor  battlefields  and 
generals  or  with  the  topography  of  Rome  {vide  "Sandhurst  Papers" 
for  June,  1896).  English  composition  might  be  made  a  means  for 
cultivating  intelligence  and  encouraging  general  reading,  but  only  one 
thousand  marks  are  given  for  it,  and  I  am  told  by  an  experienced 
Cheltenham  master  that  it  does  not  do  so  as  a  fact  The  questions  set 
and  the  far  too  nearly  equal  marks  obtained  show  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  is  so.  With  boys  who  work  for  mathematical  and  science 
scholarships  it  is  much  the  same.  Nothing  is  more  narrowing  to  the 
mind  than  the  early  exclusive  study  of  either  science  or  mathematics. 
The  human  element  is  necessary  to  true  culture,  and  yet  what  is  the 
boy  of  mathematical  ability  or  scientific  tastes  to  do  if  he  needs  a 
scholarship?  He  has  simply  to  become  lop-sided,  probably  for  life, 
for  the  pressure  of  competition  has  raised  the  standard  till  boys  of 
seventeen  study  the  calculus,  which  used  never  to  be  touched  even  by 
the  highest  honour  men  till  long  after  they  went  to  college. 

These,  and  similar  causes,  appear  to  me  to  operate  far  more  than 
games  towards  the  decadence  of  the  intellectual  and  literary  spirit  in 
schools.  Biographies  show  how  boys  of  a  former  generation  used  to  be 
steeped  in  the  best  English  literature.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say 
that,  as  a  boy,  I  enjoyed  Macaulay,  Boswell,  Ruskin,  Scott,  Addison, 
Goldsmith,  and  others,  and  read  every  important  debate  in  Parliament 
Who  can  find  leisure  for  this  now?  I  rejoice  to  add  that  the  Oxford 
Final  School  of  Literae  Humaniores,  with  its  happy  combination  of 
Philosophy,  Scholarship,  and  thoughtful  History,  still  tends  to  encourage 
a  truly  liberal  education.  This  naturally  reacts  upon  Oxford  Scholar- 
ships, and  in  their  Essays  and  General  Papers  the  colleges  have  always 
an  open  eye  for  such  wide  and  cultured  intelligence  as  is  likely  to  gain 
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honours  at  Finals.  So  that  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  for  boys  reading  for 
such  a  scholarship,  and  for  others  who  go  to  Oxford,  to  attempt  to 
cultivate  thoughtfulness,  and  to  encourage  general  reading.  With  such 
beys  I  have  even  dwelt  for  an  hour  on  the  difference  which  represen- 
tation makes  between  ancient  and  modem  politics,  and  not  felt  that 
I  was  taking  bread  out  of  their  mouths  1 

So  that  the  regular  Sixth  Form  boys  are  still  the  centre  of  what 
intellectual  interest  remains  at  school.  It  is  they  who  speak  in  a 
debating  society.  It  is  their  shelves  in  which  are  found  good  literature : 
their  minds  in  which  there  exists  a  concern  about  social  or  political 
problems.  But  their  numbers  are  small.  The  genuine  Sixth  Form 
is  drained  by  the  Army,  by  mathematical,  science,  commercial,  and 
engineering  boys,  who  as  a  rule,  and  naturally,  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  Is  there  any  cure  for  these  evils  ?  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  to  lessen  them. 

First  of  all,  a  general  paper,  such  as  is  set  at  Oxford  Scholarships, 
with  large  choice  and  wide  range  of  questions  involving  thought  and 
reading,  should  be  set  at  all  competitive  examinations ;  should  score 
very  largely  when  the  answers  show  evidence  of  genuine  culture  and 
thought ;  and  should  go  for  very  little  when  they  do  not 

Secondly,  physical,  but  not  athletic,  tests  should  be  imposed  at  all 
Army  and  Indian  Civil  Examinations.  The  absence  of  such  tests  for 
the  Army  would  be  overwhelmingly  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  very  sad. 
And  for  the  Indian  Service  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the 
scholar  or  mathematician,  but  the  man  of  nerve,  endurance,  high 
courage,  and  animal  spirits,  who  may  avert  disaster  in  any  future  mutiny. 
Bookwork  by  itself  is  no  guide  to  leaders  of  men,  tod  when  overdone  it 
knocks  out  natural  leadership.  No  physical  test  can  be  better  than  the 
thirty-mile  walk  now,  I  believe,  imposed  for  "  Woods  and  Forests." 
Any  youth  of  eighteen  who  cannot  get  over  such  a  distance  in  seven 
hours  and  be  as  fit  afterwards  as  when  he  started,  is  unfit  for  active 
service.  But,  leaving  aside  the  obvious  physical  and  the  almost  equally 
obvious  moral  effects  of  such  a  test,  let  us  look  at  it  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view.  It  would  act  in  the  direction  of  discouraging  over-work 
and  over-pressure,  and  necessitate  leisure  time  for  cultivating  that  love 
of  books,  which  is  a  present  refreshment,  and  a  lifelong  gain,  but  which 
is  incompatible  with  an  eight-hour  grinding  toil  for  marks  {see  p.  98). 

Thirdly,  let  the  subjects  for  the  Army  be  reduced.  I  hear  that  one 
has  lately  been  added  to  the  Woolwich  subjects :  a  step  which  appears 
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to  be  absolutely  idiotic.  Wliy  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  time  enough 
out  of  eight  hours,  which  is  more  than  the  maximum  of  what  a  boy 
ought  to  work,  to  get  in  all  the  subjects,  I  do  not  say  for  excellence, 
but  for  the  minimum  proficiency  required !  Whoever  the  arrangers  of 
these  things,  they  should  be  invited  to  pass  an  examination  in  Essays 
on  Education,  From  a  national  point  of  view  the  case  is  very  serious 
indeed.  And  the  Sandhurst  standard  is  rising  every  year:  we  are 
attracting  into  our  active  services  those  precocious  boys,  who,  as  a 
rule,  have  less  than  their  share  of  leading  and  governing  qualities,  and 
in  whom  the  process  they  must  go  through  to  ensure  success  tends  to 
weaken,  even  to  abolish,  more  or  less,  what  they  have  of  those  qualities 
— as  robustness,  vital  energy,  nervous  force,  wholesome  temper,  strength 
of  will,  resource  and  courage  in  emergencies,  magnetic  power  over  the 
wills  of  others.  That  trained  and  educated  intelligence  should  be  a 
necessary  qualification  for  our  Civil  and  Military  Services,  none  can 
question.  But  all  the  learning  and  science  in  the  world  will  nothing 
avail  us  if  we  fail  to  foster  and  encourage  those  other  qualities  to  which 
our  nation  mainly  owes  its  greatness. 

I  cannot,  before  concluding,  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  greatest  blot  on  our  Public  Schools  ;  a  blot  to  which 
Mr.  Ready  has  made  no  allusion.  I  mean  what  I  will  briefly  call  the 
**  grubbing"  system.  It  was  once  necessary  for  boys  to  supplement  the 
poor  and  scanty  food  supplied  at  schools.  It  is  seldom  necessary  now. 
But  the  supplementing  lasts,  and  is  unfortunately  sanctioned  by  a 
powerful  tradition.  I  refuse  to  call  that  Head-master  strong  who  does' 
not  do  something  to  knock  it  out  I  am  not  denying  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  element  in  it  Some  things  are  not  supposed  to  be  supplied 
by  a  school,  and  their  arrival  tends  tp  keep  up  the  sentiment  of  home, 
and  is  a  fair  outlet  for  pocket-mone}^  But  all  such  things  should  be 
consumed  at  meals,  or,  in  the  case  of  fruit,  directly  after  them. 
Between  meals  there  should  be  no  eating  whatever.  The  stomach 
needs  a  rest.  And  not  only  do  I  believe  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
dyspepsia  in  man  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  this  rule  in  boyhood,  but  that 
'* grubbing"  in  boys  is  very  apt  to  pass  into  tippling  in  men.  A 
stomach  accustomed  to  excitement  craves  for  it — and  gets  it  In 
fact,  all  physiological  considerations  combine  to  prove  my  point 
**  Grubbing  "  is  as  bad  for  boys  as  smoking  is ;  and  yet  a  large  number 
of  schoolmasters  seem  to  regard  the  former  as  no  evil  at  all,  and  yet 
take  up  an  absurdly  overstrained  attitude  about  the  latter.     The  tu^k 
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shop  is,  I  believe,  a  most  objectionable  institution.  Putting  health 
aside — and  I  think  I  can  tell  the  extent  to  which  "  grubbing  "  flourishes 
at  a  school  by  the  complexions  of  the  boys — this  licensed  spending  of 
money  on  unnecessary  eating  is  debasing  both  to  intellect  and  to' 
character.  High  thinking  is  quite  consistent  with  the  athletic  spirit, 
but  not  with  that  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence.  More  serious  still  is 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  case.  Every  one  who  knows  boys  must  be 
aware  that  pampering  the  appetite  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  the 
most  dangerous  passions.  Every  one  who  knows  the  Universities  must 
feel  that  "  entertaining  "  there  is  altogether  overdone,  both  for  the  good 
of  the  men  themselves,  and  because  it  is  preposterous  that  a  young 
man,  living  upon  his  father,  should  fare  more  luxuriously  than  the 
father  does.  Every  one  who  reflects  about  the  wealthier  part  of 
English  society,  must  know  that  over-feeding,  especially  when  it  is 
coupled  with  insufficient  exercise,  is  the  source  of  premature  break- 
down. Let  the  laws  of  life  and  health  be  taught  and  impressed  at  all 
schools,  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  the  most  important  subject  of  all 
secular  instruction,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  a  gradual  reform  in  this  and  • 
similar  directions. 

When  we  have  said  all,  the  Public  School  product  remains — not 
perfect,  or  nearly  so,  but — probably  the  best  school  product  in  the 
world.  But  let  us  all  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  light  from  every 
quarter.  The  worst  Head  Master  is  probably  the  man  most  thickly 
swathed  in  the   assurance  that  his  system   is   perfect   and   that  he  is 

always  right 

H.  H.  Almond. 


500  Marks  conceivable  for  eacij..  Question.    No  allowanxe  will  be 

MADE  for  scrappy  AND  E^DENTLY  CRAMMED  ANSWERS. 

(Not  more  than  four  to  be  answered.) 

1.  A  life  of  either  Drake  or  Nelson. 

2.  Give  your  ideas  as  to  how  the  best  conjuring  tricks  are  accomplished.     Is  such  a 

thing  as  real  magic  possible  ? 

3.  The  good  and  evil  of  charity.     Give  some  account  of  any  charitable  institutions 

which  you  think  best  avoid  the  evil. 

4.  Describe  any  great  musical  work,  and  roughly  write  down,  on  extemporised  bars, 

five  of  its  chief  themes. 

5.  Give  an  epitome  and  criticism  of  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Bacon  or  Lord  Clive^  or  of 

Froude's  Ccesar^  or  the  plot  and  story  of  King  Ij^ar^  or  The  Rivals^  or  Esmond, 

6.  Describe  as  far  as  you  can  the  life  of  the  common  ancestors  of  the  Aryan  races. 

7.  The  dangers  and  evils  of  man's  influence  on  the  balance  of  nature. 
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ON  s'est  emu.  On  s'est  presque  scandalise.  Une  Germanic  plus 
inqui^tante  se  rdvele.  Les  Anglais  lisent  le  Made  in  Germany 
de  Mr.  Williams ;  les  Fran^ais  devraient  lire  le  Danger 
AUentand  de  M.  Maurice  Schwob. 

C'^tait  une  forteresse  et  une  ^cole ;  on  y  d6couvre  maintenant  une 
usine  immense,  des  docks  ^normes.  On  se  doute  aussi  que  cette 
forteresse,  cette  usine,  cette  6cole  ont  entre  elles  des  liens,  et  consti- 
tuent les  aspects  divers  d'une  meme  et  solide  Allemagne.  On  apprend 
que  les  victoires  militaires  par  lesquelles  cette  nation  s'est  fondle  sont 
peu  de  chose  aupr^s  des  victoires  ^conomiqueis  que  d6ji  elle  emporte ; 
d^j^  bien  des  march^  du  monde  sont  plus  k  elle  que  les  territoires 
qu'elle  doit  k  son  arm^e. 

On  aper^oit  ensuite  que  Tune  et  Tautre  conqu^te  font  partie  du 
m£me  systtme.  La  tonnante  et  la  silencieuse  se  superposent  On 
coroprend  que  TAllemagne  est  devenue  industrielle  et  commer9ante 
comme  elle  devint  militaire — d^lib^r^ment.  On  sent  qu'elle  n'a  rien 
^argnd  Si  Ton  veut  s'expliquer  cette  grandeur  nouvelle  et  sans 
fantaisie,  on  imagine  une  application  constante,  une  analyse  minutieuse 
des  sources  de  la  richesse,  une  construction  intr^pide  des  moyens  de 
la  produire,  une  rigoureuse  topographic  des  lieux  favoris^s,  et  des 
chemins  favorables,  et  surtout,  une  obtissance  entiere^  une  soumission 
de  tons  les  instants  k  quelque  conception  simple,  jalouse,  formidable — 
strat^gique  par  sa  forme,  6conomique  par  son  but,  scientifique  par  sa 
preparation  profonde,  et  par  I'^tendue  de  son  application.  Tel  nous 
saisit  I'ensemble  des  operations  allemandes.  Si  Ton  rcvient  alors  k 
ce  qui  se  voit  et  se  touche,  aux  documents,  aux  rapports  diplomatiques, 
aux  statistiques  oflicielles,  on  peut  admirer  k  son  aise  la  perfection 
des  details  apr^s  la  majeste  des  grandes  lignes,  et  jouir  de  savoir 
comment — lorsquc  tout  ce  qu'il  etait  possible  de  connaitre  a  ete  connu, 
lorsque  tout  ce  qu'on  pouvait  prevoir  est  prevu,  lorsquc  le  mecanisme 
de  la  prosperite  est  determinee — une  action  douce  ou  brutale,  generale, 
continue,  est  etendue  k  tous  les  points  du  monde  par  tous  les  points 
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de  TAllemagne  pour  faire  revenir  le  maximum  de  richesscs  de  tous  les 
points  du  monde  a  tous  les  points  de  rAllemagne. 

Cette  action  n'est  pas,  comme  les  n6trcs,  unc  somme  d'actions 
individuclles  tonjours  inddpendantes,  souvcnt  contraires,  protdgees 
aveuglement  par  TEtat,  qui  disperse  son  influence  entre  elles,  qui  ne 
peut  aider  a  Tune  sans  affaiblir  lautre— c'est  une  puissance  massive 
et  agissant  comme  les  eaux,  tantdt  par  le  choc  et  par  la  chQte,  tant6t 
par  une  irresistible  infiltration.  Une  discipline  naturelle  relie  Taction 
individuelle  allemande  i  Taction  du  pays  entier,  et  ordonne  les  intdrcts 
particuliers,  de  sorte  qu'ils  s'additionnent  et  se  renforcent  mutuellement, 
au  lieu  de  se  diminuer  et  de  se  contrarier  ensemble.  Cela  va  jusqu'i 
supprimer  toute  concurrence  entre  Allemands  d^s  que  T^tranger  — 
Tennemi — est  en  presence.  Et  c'cst  alors  une  sincere  union,  un  ^change 
des  sacrifices  utiles,  un  concours  d'^nergie  et  d'habilet^  pour  la  victoire 
commune  qui  produit,  outre  la  victoire,  une  liaison  remarquable  entre 
les  industries  combattantes  et  entre  les  diverses  "  armcs "  de  Tarm6e 
<5conomique  du  Vaterland.  Nous  luttons  contre  cette  arm^e  comme 
des  bandes  sauvages  contre  une  troupe  organisde, 

Cette  action  n'est  pas,  comme  les  ndtres,  hasardeuse.  Elle  est 
savante.  Toutes  les  sciences  sont  inclinees  a  la  servir.  Elle  est 
guid^e  par  une  "soigneuse  psychologie,  et  d<Ssormais,  elle  fait  mieux 
que  de  s'imposer:  elle  se  fait  desirer.  II  faut  que  le  client  de 
TAllemagne  b^nisse  le  marchand  allemand,  et  jusqu'aux  traites 
allemandcs.  II  faut  mcme  que  ce  client  devienne  un  ami,  un  pro- 
pagateur — calcul  qui  est  d*une  616gance  profonde.  Or,  ce  client  est 
bien  connu.  Ce  client,  qui  se  croit  libre,  et  vit  dans  Tinnocence,  est 
analysd  sans  le  savoir,  sans  qu*on  le  touche.  II  est  classe,  d<Sfini  parmi 
toute  sa  ville,  avec  toute  sa  province,  et  tout  son  pays.  On  sait  ce 
qu*il  mange,  ce  qu'il  boit,  ce  qu'il  fume,  et  comment  il  paie.  On 
m^dite  sur  ses  desirs.  A  Hambourg  ou  a  Nuremberg,  quelqu'un  a 
peut-^tre  trac6  des  courbes  qui  repr^sentcnt  Texploitation  de  ses  plus 
petites  manies,  de  ses  plus  minces  besoins.  II  se  verrait — lui  qui  se 
sent  vivre  si  personnellement,  si  intimcment — Id  confondu,  par  le 
nombre,  avec  des  milliers  d*autres  personnalit^s  qui  pri^ft!rent  la  m«ime 
liqueur,  la  meme  dtoflc  que  lui.  Car  on  sait  li-bas  plus  de  choses  sur  son 
propre  pays  qu'il  n'en  sait  lui-memc.  On  connait  mieux  que  lui  le 
m&anisme  de  sa  propre  existence,  ce  qu*il  lui  faut  pour  vivre,  et  ce 
qu'il  lui  faut  pour  amuser  un  peu  sa  vie.  On  connait  sa  vanit<S,  et 
qu'il   rfive  d'objets   de  luxe,  et  qu'il   les   trouve   trop   chers.     On   lui 
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fabriquera  ce  qu'il  faut,  le  champagne  de  pommes.  les  parfums  tir^s 
de  tout  Le  client  ne  sait  pas  combien  de  chimistes  songent  k  lui ! 
On  lui  fabriquera  exactement  ce  qui  doit  satisfaire  k  la  fois  sa  bourse 
son  envie,  ses  habitudes,  et  on  r^alisera  pour  lui  quelque  chose  d'une 
perfection  moyenne,  C'est  par  une  ob^issance  servile  4  son  d&ir 
complexe  qu'on  s'emparera  de  lui. 

Pour  cr^er  ce  produit  fabuleux,  4  la  fois  de  bon  march^  et  de  luxe, 
facile  4  se  procurer,  conforme  4  la  tradition  ou  d  la  mode,  tout  un 
peuple  de  savants  fourmille  dans  les  innombrables  details  des  industries. 
II  n'est  pas  d'objet  auquel  ils  ne  trouvent  un  substitut  moins  coCiteux. 
II  n'est  pas  de  substance  nouvelle  dont  ils  ne  trouvent  Tcmploi.  pas  de 
science  dont  ils  ne  d^couvrent  Tapplication  industrielle.  Et  TAllemagne, 
en  peu  d'ann^es,  s'est  couverte  d'usines,  de  voies  ferries,  de  canaux.  Sa 
marine,  elle  aussi,  faite  de  toutes  pieces,  s'est  A€\k  plac6e  au  second  rang. 
Elle  a  des  navires  admirables,  des  chantiers  de  construction  toujours 
occup6s,  des  bassins,  d'immenses  ports  int6rieurs.  Elle  a  d'6tonnants 
voyageurs,  dont  les  informations  et  les  exploits  sont  dignes  de  la 
diplomatie  et  de  la  science.  Elle  a  des  agenccs  de  renseignement  dans 
toutes  les  contr^es,  des  ligues  de  ndgociants  qui  supportent  ces  agences, 
des  ligues  de  compagnies  de  transports  qui  soutiennent  le  trafic  de  ces 
n^gociants. 

Les  livres  que  j'ai  cit^s  contiennent  le  detail  de  cette  gigantesque 
affaire.  Ils  conduisent  dans  les  fabriques  et  sur  les  marches.  Ils 
rapprochent  des  nombres  qui  6merveillent.  Ils  d6roulent  d'un  trait 
la  suite  des  ann^es,  et,  par  cet  ^puisement  subit  du  temps  montrent 
tout  i  coup  I'agrandissement  fantastique  de  Texistence  allemande  .... 
La  sensation  qu*on  en  recoit  est  si  forte  qu'elle  m^ne  i  conjecturer 
Tavenir.  L'esprit  ne  peut  s'arr^ter  a  la  derni^re  ann^e  entree  dans  la 
statistique  et  dans  le  compte.  II  pr^voit  machinalement  une  extension 
encore  plus  vaste — il  imagine  une  suite,  un  arr^t,  une  chute,  une 
decadence.  .  .  .  Abandonn^  par  les  faits,  il  continue,  et  suit  quelqu'une 
de  ses  lois  particulieres. 

Ici  commence  la  recherche  purement  speculative,  Tinterrogation 
toute  intellectuelle.  C'est  Tendroit  oti  celui  qui  s'est  livr^  aux  Etudes 
et  aux  enqu^tes  que  je  viens  de  rappeler  ne  manque  pas  de  chercher 
dans  ces  phdnom^ncs  d'expansion  allemande  une  indication  plus 
g^n^rale.  C'est  le  moment  des  id^es^  des  comparaisons,  des  ^bauches 
de    thtories.     Tous   ces  efforts,  ces   ruses,   ces    travaux  publics,  ces 
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machinations,  ces  faits  si  patiemment  dirig^s,  et  leurs  r&ultats,  doivent, 
il  me  semble,  susciter  en  nous — i  c6te  de  nos  amcrtumes  nationales — 
Tadmiration  sp6ciale  que  nous  impose  toujours  un  m6canisme  efficace, 
un  succ^s  d&ire  et  atteint  de  raison  en  raison  par  le  plus  sOr  chemin. 
La  certitude  d'une  consequence  contient  quclque  chose  d'enivrant — 
lorsqu'elle  apparait  le  r^sultat  d'une  action  pr^m^dit^e.  Dans  le  cas 
present,  cette  action  est  g^n^rale,  et  elle  produit  r^g^liferement  un 
r6sultat  g^n^ral,  toujours  au  dessus  de  tous  les  accidents  et  m&omptes 
particuHers. 

Ainsi,dans  le  succ^s  allemand,  je  vois,avant  tout,celui  A*\xntnt^thode, 
C'est  la  m^thode  qui  excite  mon  admiration.  Supposons  qu'un  homme 
ordinaire  se  propose  une  tSLche  difficile — considerable — mais  possible. 
Ne  lui  donnons  aucun  gdntCy  aucune  trouvaille  inattendue,  aucune 
illumination — mais  seulement  une  patience  inusable,  un  ddsir  constant, 
une  raison  moyenne — mais  douee  d'une  confiance  infinie  k  regard  de  la 
raison.  Cet  hominc  fera  le  nkessaire,  II  refldchira  sans  passion.  II 
fera  "des  d^nombrements  si  entiers,  et  des  revues  si  gdn^rales,"  que 
tous  les  objets  et  tous  les  faits  pourront  le  servir,  et  finiront  par  entrer 
dans  son  calcul  personnel.  II  n'cst  pas  de  chose  qui  ne  lui  paraitra 
favorable  ou  d6favorable,  et  qu'il  ne  faudra  utiliser  ou  neutralises 
Rien  d'indifferenL  II  observera  aussi  le  cours  des  ^v^nements,  leur 
pente,  II  comptera,  il  classera.  Puis  viendra  Taction.  M^me 
prudence.  Puis  la  victoire  ....  Mais  cet  homme  aurait  trop  k  faire. 
C'cst  tout  un  peuple !  Chaquc  detail  est  habitd  par  des  centaines  de 
personnes.  Chaque  tentative  est  appuyee  per  toute  la  masse — et  cette 
masse  est  naturellement  disciplin^e.  Ici,  le  vice  social  de  I'intelligence, 
qui  est  I'indiscipline,  disparait  II  restc  un  merveilleux  instrument: 
rintelligcnce  disciplinee.     Et  ce  n'est  plus  qu'un  instrument. 

J'ai  pris  Texcmple  d*un  homme  ordinaire,  afin  de  mettre  en  Evidence 
la  puissance  presque  impersonnelle  de  la  conduite  m^thodique,  et 
pour  mieux  faire  appr^cier  la  grande  sagesse  qui  consistc  4  ne  pas 
sp^culer  sur  la  chose  rare,  sur  I'accident. 

II  y  a  done  enfin  une  nation  qui  a  fait,  dans  I'ordre  ^conomique, 
Texperiencc  de  la  raison  continuelle,  c'est  a  dire  de  la  m^thode,  et 
Texpdrience  ne  lui  r6ussit  pas  trop  mal.  Elle  montre  que  les 
ph6nomenes  les  plus  importants  de  la  vie  peuvent  servir  de  base  et  de 
mati^re  k  des  combinaisons  suivies.  lis  ne  sont  pas  au  dessus  des 
calculs  humains.     On  peut  y  toucher.     Mais  TAllemagne  sculc  pouvait 
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jnaugurer  ce  systime.  Chez  elle  il  n'est  pas  nouveau,  il  n'est  pas 
surprenant,  il  est  organique.  II  a  seulement  chang6  dobjet  La 
Prusse  a,  d'abord,  iX&  cr^te  m^thodiquement.  Puis,  elle  a  cxii 
rAllemagne  contemporaine.  Le  syst^me  a.  d'abord,  iXjk  politique  et 
militaire.  Ensuite,  ayant  rempli  sa  destinte,  il  est  devenu  6conomique 
sans  difficult^,  par  une  simple  application  de  lui-mfeme.  UAllemand 
modeme  fait  par  ce  systfeme  le  continue  et  Tapprofondit. 

Si,  en  venant  de  lire  le  Danger  Allemand  ou  le  Mcule  in  Germany^  on 
porte  sa  pens^e  encore  chaude  et  toute  excitee  sur  Thistoire  militaire  de 
la  Prusse,  depuis  Fr^d^ric  le  Grand  jusqu'au  Mar^chal  de  Moltke,  on  ne 
peut  se  soustraire  k  Timpression  de  similitude,  k  Tidee  de  syst^me  dont 
je  viens  de  parler.  On  verra  ainsi  combien  il  y  a  peu  d'exag^ration 
dans  les  suggestions  pr6c6dentes.  On  trouvera,  de  part  et  d'autre,  un 
ddveloppement  analogue  ;  on  trouvera  des  preparations  parfaites,  une 
execution  g^n6ralement  suffisante — et  toujours  des  r^sultats.  Je  note 
que  certains  de  ces  r&ultats,  mauvais  en  eux-m^mes,  •  ont  fini  par 
toumer  en  bien,  car  tous  ont  ^t^  minutieusement  utilises  dans  la  suite — 
et  la  d^faite  m^me  a  donn^  Texp^rience,  com  me  un  minimum  de  gain. 
Ceci  est  un  proc^d^  r^gulier,  et  c'est  pourquoi  je  le  note. 

Qu'on  p6n^tre  maintenant  dans  le  detail  du  systime  militaire 
prussien,  on  rcconnaitra  de  plus  en  plus  ais^ment  les  principaux 
caractferes  de  la  "  M^thode."  C'est  dans  la  preoccupation  strat^gique 
qu'il  faut  la  chercher.  La  tactique  est  affaire  d*individus  ;  elle  comporte 
tous  les  accidents  de  la  guerre.  Mais  Titude  du  futur,  la  provision 
etendue  aussi  loin  que  le  possible,  les  probabilit^s  soigneusement  pes6es, 
tout  ce  qu'il  faut  pour  affaiblir  le  hasard — pour  ^liminer  les  aventures, 
telles  sont  les  remarquables  qualit^s  de  la  m^thode  militaire,  "Made 
in  Germany."  Et  la  guerre  elle-m^me  ne  doit  plus  dclater,  s'arr^ter, 
se  poursuivre  au  gr6  des  seuls  ^v^nements  ou  des  passions.  Elle  se 
fera  par  raison.  Elle  se  fera  pour  diminuer  un  concurrent,  pour  avoir 
des  ports.  Ce  sera  une  operation  de  haute  industrie,  avec  son 
organisation  financiere,  son  capital,  son  alnortissement,  ses  assurances 
— et  surtout  ses  actionnaires — car  les  indemnit6s  et  les  milliards 
conquis  iront  sur  tout  le  sol  allemand  se  r^pandre,  et  payer  de 
nouveaux  canaux,  de  nouveaux  tunnels,  de  nouvelles  universit6s — de 
quoi  se  refaire,  et  recommencer  en  beaucoup  plus  grand. 

Sur  le  terrain  de  lutte— qu'elle  soit  ^conomique  ou  militaire — une 
sorte  de  thtor^me  general  domine  Taction  m^thodique,  c'est  i  dire 
Taction  allemande.     Ce  principe  est  absurdement  simple.     C'est  une 
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« 
pauvre  deduction   logique,  ou   presque   rien.      Le   voici :    "  De  toute 

fagon,  le  vainqueur  est  plus   fort  que  le   vaincu."      Cette  tautologie 

doit  faire  r<5fl6chir  les  amateurs   de   combats   k  armes  cgales,  car  on 

peut  Texprimer  aussi :   **  II  n  y   a  jamais  d'armes   ^gales."      U^galite 

des  combattants  est  une  vieille  idee  supirieure.     C'est  une  superstition 

incomprehensible.  ....  Du  principe  dnonce  sc  tire  aussitot  la  rigle 

pratique  de  toutes  les  luttes  :  Ilfaut  organiser  rviigaliti.   Militairement, 

on  cherchera  done  Tarme  la  plus  parfaite,  la  marche  la  plus  rapide,  le 

sol  le  plus  favorable,  etc. — mais,  de  tous  ces  moyens,  le  plus  sQr,  le  plus 

evident   est   le   nombre  —  c'est   i   dire,  Tin^galitd   matMmatiquement 

visible,  et  r^ellement  invincible,  quand  I'exces  est  suffisant,  quand   il 

y  a  derriere  une  tete  d*armee  une  profondeur  in^puisablc  de  rcser\'es, 

de  landwehr,  de  landsturm.     Commercialcment,  Tin^galite  se  fondera 

sur  le  bon  march^.     Le  probleme  i  rcsoudre— et  qui  est  resolu  dans 

la  plupart  des  cas — sera  de  pouvoir  fabriquer  toujours  un  produit  moins 

cher  que  le  produit  attaqud.     La  science,  les  combinaisons  de  transport, 

les  falsifications  de  toute  sorte  s*y  emploieront.     L4  o\x  Tart  militaire 

edit  fait  converger  les  armies,  et  peser  les  gros  bataillons,  Tart  commercial 

se  sert  du  plus  petit  prixqui  agit  comme  le  plus  grand  nombre,  supprime 

la  resistance,  et  chasse  a  coup  sCir  Tadversaire.* 

L'organisation  de  la  preponderance  militaire  est  Toeuvre  du  grand 

etat»  major.      C'est  dans   la  conception   de  ces   bureaux   ceiebres  que 

Texemple  le  plus  edatant  de  methode  se  decouvre.     Ce  sont  veritable- 

ment  des  usines  de  victoires.     On  y  rencontre  la  division  du  travail 

intellectuel  la  plus  rationelle,  Tattention  d'csprits  speciaux  constamment 

fixee  sur  la  variation  des  moindres  circonstances  profitables,  ["extension 

de  cetie  recherche  d,  des  sujcts  qui  d'abord  paraissent  Hr angers  aux  Etudes 

techniques^  la  science  militaire  agrandie  jusqu'a  la  politique  generate— 

jusqu*i   Teconomie  —  car   "la   guerre   se    fait   de   toutes   parts."      La 

methode  est  sevirement  appliquee  i  tous  les  pays.     On  soumet  chaque 

territoire  k  une  analyse  totale,  science  par  science.    On  va  de  la  geologie, 

qui  donne  la  nature  du  sol,  la  richesse  fonciere,  scs  cultures,  ses  voies, 

ses  defenses  naturelles,  jusqu*i  Thistoire  qui  fournit  les  elements  de  la 

connaissance  psychologique  et  politique,  et  qui  enseigne  les  dissensions 

interieures,   les   idees   indigfenes.      Tous    les   pays   sont    ainsi   classes, 

correctcment   definis.     lis   sont   reduits   k  des   groupes   d 'abstractions 

propres  a  tous  les  calculs,  et  ces  grands  lambeaux  de  la  terre,  qui  sont 

*  Voir  le  Danger  Allemand^  chapitre  III,  et  Ic  Made  in  Girmany  passim. 
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des  ensembles  si  compliqu^s,  ob  fourmillent  tant  de  particuliers  divers, 
oii  les  mcEurs  semblent  si  irr^ductibles,  deviennent  des  objets  de  pens^e, 
des  quantit^s  maniablesy  des  poids  marques,  qu'on  pourra  comparer, 
qu  on  saura  devoir  fitre  plus  lourds  ou  plus  lagers  dans  la  balance  de 
la  guerre.  Chaque  nation  est  alors  cohsider^e  comme  une  machine 
produisant  I'energie  militaire,  et  peut  s'ajouter,  se  retrancher,  varier,  au 
gr^  du  connaisseur, 

Ges  vues  si  g^n^rales  sont  les  mfimes  dans  T^tat-major  commercial. 
Poursuivons  cette  exposition  dans  le  domaine  de  Taction.  Le  parall^Ie 
se  maintiendra« 

Suivant  la  mdme  m^thode  ont  ^t^  cre^s  des  instruments  d'une 
puissance  et  d'une  precision  incomparables,  sans  lesquels  le  travail  de 
Tarmte  serait  infructueux.  Tel  est  le  service  des  renseignements.  On 
peut  penser  que  le  document  militaire  et  le  document  ^conomique 
proviennent  souvent  des  memes  agences.  L'unit^  de  la  methode  le 
buggire.  Du  reste,  justement  parce  qu'il  y  a  methode,  le  document 
^conomique  est  tres  pr^cieux  pour  les  militaires — et  parfois,  le  docu- 
ment militaire  utile  'k  certains  industriels.  De  la  mfime  importance 
double  est  le  service  des  transports.  La  mobilisation  rapide,  n6cessairc 
pour  assurer  la  presence  du  nombre  efficace  sur  le  terrain,  exige  de 
m^ticuleuses  Etudes  reglant  la  vitesse  et  la  distribution  des  transports. 
Les  conditions  de  sOret^,  de  temps/  de  ravitaillement  sont  dlaborees  et 
discut^es  dans  leurs  plus  petits  details.  Sur  eux  se  fonde  toute  la 
campagne  future. 

Le  commerce  allemand  est  servi  comme  Tarm^e  par  une  organisation 
savante  des  transports.  Si  les  troupes  doivent  arriver  les  plus 
nombreuses,  les  produits  doivent  arriver  avec  le  moins  de  frais.  Ce 
sont  alors  mille  conventions  particulieres,  des  facilit^s  de  toute  nature, 
des  sacrifices  mutuels  qui  assurent  cette  mobilisation  ^conomique.  Et 
plus  on  (Jtudie  Tensemble  du  systfeme  strat^gique,  ^difi^  par  le  grand 
^tat-major,  plus  ou  voit  dans  le  systfeme  de  production  et  de  trafic 
adopts  par  la  nation  allemande  une  autre  forme  de  la  meme  tendance, 
et  plus  on  est  port^  i  concevoir  une  action  une,  dont  les  moyens  sont 
divers,  dont  le  succts  est  riguliery  dont  le  but  est  clair,  simple,  ^norme. 
La  puisssance  brute  et  certaine  s*avance,  parce  qu'elle  ne  neglige  rien, 
parce  qu'elle  divise  soigneusement  toutes  les  difficult^s,  de  sorte  qu'elle 
puisse  porter  tout  son  poids  sur  chacun  des  petits  fragments.  EUe 
parait  dans  la  paix  plus  efTrayante  que  dans  la  guerre. 

Le  Marshal  de  Moltke  personnifie  le  Systtme.      II  en  a  et6  le 
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directeur  et  Texemple.  II  semble  que  le  plus  profond  de  ses  desseins 
ait  ix€  dc  ne  pas  mourir  indispensable.  Voila  ce  qui  le  disting^ue  des 
grands  g^n^raux  anterieurs.  C'est  la  seule  chose  qu'il  ait  invent6e. 
Ce  fut  avant  tout  un  homme  de  confiance,  Ting^nieur  de  la  s6curit6  et 
de  la  force  allemande.  Le  desir  absurde  du  merveilleux,  qui  transfig^ure 
toute  rhistoire  militaire,  s'arrete  k  lui.  Lui,  m6rite  un  enthousiasme  trfes 
special.  Les  dements  de  ses  succts  sont  chez  Fr6d^ric,  chez  Napolton, 
et  dans  la  guerre  de  Secession  pleine  de  nouveaut^s.  II  prend  partout 
son  bien,  qui  est  sa  m^thode,  et  la  trouve  toujours  \k  oil  la  victoire 
paratt  un  fruit  r^gulier.  Au  fond  de  son  esprit  reside  un  petit  nombre 
d'id^es  presque  grossi^res — transcendantes  ou  morales  ou  politiques — 
de  ces  idtes  qui  rendent  leur  d^tenteur  si  redoutable  pour  les  autres,  si 
entier,  si  incapable  de  nouveaut6s  en  lui-m^me,  et  de  variations  sublimes. 
Mais  il  s'6tait  inform^  de  tout  II  arrive  presque  vieux  aux  affaires, 
ayant  suivi  toute  la  politique  du  sitcle,  ayant  vu  toute  TEurope,  jug^  les 
arm6es,  approfondi  en  amateur  les  guerres  contemporaines,  mieux  que 
ceux-la  mdme  qui  les  conduisaient.  Cet  homme  devient  strat^ge.  II 
fait  table  rase  des  id^es  militaires  de  son  temps.  11  n'use  que  des 
iddes  scientifiques  et  des  progrts  mat^riels  de  ce  temps.  II  les  combine 
avec  le  meilleur  de  )a  strat^ie  du  passd — c'est  i  dire,  avec  ce  qu'il 
sera  eternellement  rationnel  de  faire,  i  la  guerre.  II  voit  dans  Temploi 
des  chemins  de  fer  I'extension  des  fameuses  marches  rapides  de 
NapoMon.  II  les  rtgle.  II  reprend  et  perfectionne  I'exploitation  de 
toutes  les  ressources  d*un  pays  envahi.  II  fait  la  guerre  oti  il  faut,  il 
terrorise  les  habitants  pour  briser  le  courage  g^n6ral.  II  multiplie  les 
moyens  d'information,  il  6coute  les  indications  de  Topinion,  celles  de 
la  finance,  les  rumeurs,  les  journaux,  le  sentiment  des  neutres  ....  II 
est  sans  passion,  sans  g^nie,  et  dans  les  papiers.  Le  champ  de  bataille 
n*est  pas  son  champ  de  bataille :  II  faut  se  le  reprdsenter  dans  une 
chambrc  d*une  petite  ville  occup^e,  travaillant  avec  son  fidMe  ^tat- 
major.  Laborieusement  il  r^pare  les  accidents,  et  les  d^chirures  du 
malheur  des  autres.  C'est  une  figure  sans  bouche,  et  toute  cousue, 
une  b^tisse  militaire.  Une  fois,  pourtant,  en  1870,  il  jette  sa  perruque 
seche  en  Tair — en  recevant  une  depeche. 

De  cette  vie  particuli^re  sort  un  enseignement  complet  Elle 
correspond  exactement  a  ce  que  nous  savons  de  TAllemagne  vivante : 
cet  esprit  en  ce  qu'il  a  de  personnel — c'est  i  dire,  de  syst^matique — s'y 
retrouve  jusque  dans  Torganisation  socialiste.  Pour  ce  hdros  glacial, 
le  veritable  ennemt^  c^est  le  hasard,     II  le  poursuit,  et  sa  force  reside  dans 
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.  la  m^thode  uniquement.  De  1^  na!t  une  Strange  id^e.  La  m^thode 
requiert  une  veritable  mddiocrit^  de  Tindividu,  ou  plut6t  la  grandeur 
seulement  des  dons  les  plus  61dmentaires,  tels  que  la  patience,  Tattention 
departie  i  tout,  sans  choix,  sans  enthousiasme.  Enfin,  la  puissance  de 
travail.  Cela  accord^,  on  obticnt  un  individu  qui  viendra  toujours  et 
in6v] tablemen t  a  bout  de  n'importe  quel  homme  sup^rieur.  Ce  dernier 
verra  d'abord  ses  id^es  triomphantes  ;  puis,  imittes  avec  une  ironique 
precision  ;  puis,  lentement  modifiees,  perfectionn6es  selon  une  logique 
sans  faute  comme  elle  est  sans  interruption.  L'homme  du  second 
ordre  retire  des  experiences  faites  par  les  Napoleon,  les  Lee,  les 
Sherman,  les  pr^ceptes  les  plus  sOrs.  II  applique  i  leurs  actes  une 
critique   scientifique   imperturbable.     II   se   refuse   k  compter  sur  lui- 

;m6me,  ce  qui  le  rend  plus  fort  que  les  grands  inventeurs.  II  rejettc 
m^thodiqucment  les  ressources  subites,  les  bonheurs  irr^guliers.  Le 
temps,  qui  ^puise  toutes  les  chances,  et  use  les  sup<5riorites  foudroy- 
antes,  le  temps  le  porte.  Enfin,  il  ne  meurt  pas :  apres  lui,  d'autres 
hommes  secondaires  existeront  sCirement,  imiteront  sa  carrifere,  qui  leur 
convient  le  mieux,  et  les  ^l^ve  le  plus.  Lui  disparu,  tout  demeure: 
c'est  une  grande  force  pour  la  nation. 

Ces  considerations  peuvent  servir  k  expliquer  la  distribution  des 
hommes  et  de  leurs  valeurs  dans  la  nation  moderne.  L'Allemagne 
actuelle  montre  une  superiority  dans  les  r^sultats  pratiques  et  dans  le 
total  de  son  action.  Mais  il  semble  que  la  quality  individuelle  des 
agents  soit  mediocre,  stable,  et  d'ailleurs  parfaite  pour  I'ex^cution  de 
Taccroissement  general.  Li,  les  temps  h^roYques  sont  passes  :  on  les  a 
deiiber^ment  ferm^s.  lis  servent  parfois  de  reclame,  et  apparaissent 
dans  certaines  phrases  utiles,  mais  cela  les  eioigne  encore.  Les 
grands  philosophes  sont  morts,  les  grands  musiciens  ont  disparu  comme 
une  dynastie  incomparable  chasste.  Les  grands  savants  spiculatifs 
eux-m^mes  n*ont  plus  lieu.  lis  laissent  la  place  k  une  Science 
anonyme,  presste,  sans  critique  g^n^rale,  sans  theories  nouvelles,  fertile 
en  brevets .  d'invention.  Et,  de  tout  ce  que  ces  individus  sup^rieurs 
avaient  trouve.  Ton  ne  retient  plus  que  ce  qui  est  imitable— ce  qui, 
imite,  viuUiplie  les  ressources  de  mediocres  successeurs. 

Voila,  pourtant,  la  chose  nouvelle.  Tout  un  corps  national  agit 
d'ensemble.  Les  Energies  concurrentes  s'arrangent,  et  se  portent  vers 
Texterieur.  Les  entreprises  de  la  nation  se  font  successivement,  et  dans 
chacune  chacun  pousse  de  son  mieux.     Les  classes  de  la  society  et  les 
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professions  diverses  prennent  tour  a  tour  rimportance  supreme.  Aussi, 
dans  rhistoire  de  ce  siecle,  TAllemagne  semble  s'^tre  conformee  a  un 
plan  soigneusement  concerte.  Chaque  pas  fait  par  alio  agrandit  son 
existence.  D'ambitions  en  ambitions  elle  s'est  faite,  et  la  sym6trie  de 
ce  progr^s  donne  une  apparcnce  artificielle  a  chacune  de  ses  tentatives. 
Par  exemple,  elle  fait  son  domaine  a  coups  de  guerres  precises.  Puis, 
elle  impose  i  TEurope  cette  paix  armee  que  tous  les  autres  Etats 
s'imaginent  anormale.  Puis,  elle  met  son  industrie  et  son  commerce 
sur  le  pied  de  guerre.  Puis,  elle  cr^e  sa  marine  militaire  et  marchande 
simultan^ment.  Puis,  elle  se  cherche  tout  k  coup  des  colonies.  .  .  . 
La  fameuse  affaire  des  Carolines  a  paru,  comme  mainte  autre  entrcprise 
allcmande,  un  coup  de  foudre.  G'^tait  un  detail  de  quelque  grand 
projct.  Dc  meme  nature  fut  la  retcntissante  depeche  de  Tempereur  au 
president  Kriiger.  UAngleterre  et  le  monde  s'^meuvent  On  s'apergoit 
alors  que  le  Transvaal  est  deja  profondement  germanis6 ;  on  se  rappelle 
les  vues  du  Baron  von  Marshall  sur  Delagoa  Bay  et  Beira :  tout  un 
travail  apparait  Et  les  livres  rdcents  ont,  de  meme,  brusquement 
<Sclair6  le  d^veloppement  intense  de  tout  Tempire,  premier  fruit  de  la 
guerre  m^ditee  faite  i  la  richesse  du  monde  entier.* 

II  ne  faut  pas  se  dissimuler  que  pour  les  vieilles  nations  suptJrieures 
la  lutte  deviendra  de  plus  en  plus  malais^e.  Elle  a  pris  un  caractere  tel 
que  les  qualit^s  memes  qui  ^taient  consid^rdes  parmi  elles  comme  les 
plus  favorables  k  leur  vie,  et  comme  les  principaux  moyens  de  leur 
grandeur,  deviennent  des  motifs  d'inf(friorit6.  Ainsi,  Thabitude  de 
chercher  la  perfection  de  Tobjet  fabriquc,  Tencouragement  donn6  k  la 
concurrence  interieure,  Tam^lioration  de  la  vie  des  ouvriers  sont  autant 
d'obstaclcs  i  la  lutte.  ....     Mais  la  question  est  bien  plus  6tendue. 

L'Allemagne  doit  tout  i  une  chose  qui  est  la  plus  antipathique  du 
monde  k  certains  temperaments — particuli^rement  k  TAnglais  et  au 
Frangais.  Cette  chose^  est  la  discipline.  II  ne  faut  pas  la  m^priser. 
Elle  porte  d'ailleurs  un  autre  nom :  En  matiire  intellectuelle,  elle  se 
nomme  m6thode,  et  je  Tai  deja  beaucoup  nommee  de  ce  nom-li.  Un 
Anglais  ou  un  Fran^ais  peuvent  inventer  une  mdthode.  lis  Font 
prouv6.     lis  peuvent  se  soumettre  k  une  discipline ;  c'est  i-galcment 

*  En  Janvier,  1896,  on  chantait  au  Cap : — 

**  Strange  German  faces  passing  to  and  fro. 

What  have  you  come  for,  we  should  like  to  know  ? 
Looking  mysteiious  as  you  join  the  train — 
Say,  now,  }ou  Uhlans,  shall  we  mett  again?  " 
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prouve.  Mais  ils  pr^Kreront  toujours  autre  chose.  Pour  eux  c'est  un 
pis-aller,  un  moyen  momentanc,  ou  un  sacrifice.  Pour  TAllemand  c*cst 
la  vie  m^me.  II  se  trouve,  de  plus,  que  rAllemagne  est  un  etre  recent 
en  tant  que  nation.  Or,  tous  les  peuples  qui  arrivent  i  T^tat  de  grandes 
nations,  ou  qui  reprennent  ce  rang  i  une  ^poque  deji  pourvue  de  grandes 
nations,  plus  anciennes  et  plus  completes — tendcnt  i  imiter  subitemcnt 
ce  qui  a  demandd  des  siecles  d'exp^rience  aux  nations  ainees — et 
s'organisent  cntiferement  suivant  une  m<5thode  d^liberde — de  m^mc  que 
toute  citd  ddliWrdment  construite  s'elfeve  toujours  sur  un  plan 
georaetrique.  UAllemagne,  Tltalie,  le  Japon  sont  de  telles  nations  « 
rccommencdes  fort  tard  sur  un  concept  scientifique  aussi  parfait  que 
Tanalyse  des  prosperites  voisines  et  des  prcgrds  contemporains  pouvait 
le  foumir.  La  Russie  offrirait  le  m^me  exemplc  si  Timmensite  de  son 
territoire  ne  mettait  obstacle  k  I'cxdcution  rapide  d*un  projct  d'enscmble. 

On  trouve  done  en  Allemagne  i  la  fois  un  caractire  national 
naturellement  propice  i  Torganisation  et  k  la  division  du  travail,  et  un 
ctat  neuf  qui  a  voulu  egaler  et  puis  surpasser  les  dtats  plus  ancicns.  11 
faut,en  somme,reconnaitrequ'elle  a  montre  dans  cette  t&che  une  Anergic 
et  une  suite  peu  communes. 

J'ai  tent6  de  faire  voir  le  mdcanisme  de  cette  grande  action,  en 
rapprochant  sa  forme  militaire  de  sa  forme  dconomique ;  mais  on  scrait 
arrivd  aux  memes  conclusions  en  prenant  des  exemples  dans  d'autres 
domaines.  La  science  allemande  aurait  pu  me  servir  aussi  bien.  L^ 
aussi  rfcgne  le  principe  de  segmentation,  de  classification,  de  discipline 
imposde  aux  objets  de  la  connaissance.  \A  aussi  des  instruments 
merveilleux  multiplient  le  rendement;  des  laboratoires  plus  spdciaux 
les  uns  que  les  autres,  des  bibliographies  infinies,  des  enseignements  de 
omni  re  scibili^  des  hommes  oublids  pour  toute  leur  vie  dans  la  profondeur 
de  questions  imperceptibles,  constituent  une  science  nationale,  tout  a 
fait  solidaire  avec  le  pays  qui  les  alimente  gdndneusement. 

Nous  pouvons  ainsi  considdrer  d'une  fa^on  abstraite  cette  question 
de  la  m<5thode.  Tout  le  monde  imagine,  des  que  ce  terme  est  prononcd, 
une  sorte  de  recette  ou  de  regie  pratique  pour  passer  d'un  certain  <5lat 
a.  un  autre  ddterminds.  Tout  le  monde  y  voit  Texclusion  de  certaincs 
tcntatives  et  Tobservation  stricte  de  certaines  prescriptions  adoptees  une 
fois  pour  toutes  dans  une  reflexion  primordiale,  et  qu'on  juge  suffisantc. 
Et  il  faut  que  tout  le  monde  se  pdndtre  de  la  puissance  d'une  telle 
chose.  II  est  facile  de  faire  voir  qu'i  Taide  de  proc<5dds  de  cette  nature 
les  hasards  d'une  entreprise  sont  rdduits  d  leur  minimum.     Les  surprises 
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sont  pr^venues.  Une  bonne  m6thode  contient  une  r^ponse  a  tous  les 
cas  possibles,  et  cette  r^ponse  est  le  moins  possible  influencte  par  la 
soudainet^  de  I'ev^nement  et  du  problfeme.  Mais  de  toutes  ces  qualit^s, 
les  plus  int^ressantes  sont  les  suivantes :  Une  methode  bien  faite  rdduit 
beaucoup  les  efforts  d'invention.  Elle  permet  aux  recherches  de 
s'ajouter.  Exemple :  Un  industriel  veut  fournir  d'un  certain  produit 
un  pays  determine.  Au  lieu  dinventer  la  forme  de  Tobjet,  il  s'enquiert 
Cette  forme  lui  est  donnie  par  le  goOt  du  consommateur  futur.  II 
s'adresse  ensuite  aux  savants  qu*il  paie,  pour  diminuer  scientifiquement 
le  prix  de  revient,  &c.  A  la  fin,  Tobjet  6tant  fabriqud,  transport^,  vendu, 
on  observera  que  cet  objet  a  successivement  requis  Tcmploi  de  presque 
toutes  les  connaissances  humaines,  et  qu'il  a  emprunt^  de  chacune  ce 
qui  lui  etait  n^cessaire  pour  la  satisfaction  relative  du  client,  et  absolue 
du  fabricant.  Rien  de  plus  simple  que  cette  operation,  et  cependant  cc 
n'est  gu^re  qu'en  Allemagne  qu'elle  est  totalement  et  rigoureusement 
appliqu^e.  II  s'agit,  comme  on  le  voit,  de  se  conformer  s^verement  i  la 
nature  des  choses,  et  de  ne  rien  n^gliger.  C'est  une  question  de  logique. 
II  faut  faire  le  n^cessaire  ;  et  tandis  que  le  fabricant  sans  methode  fera 
un  mauvais  syllogisme,  et  une  mauvaise  affaire  en  affirmant,  je  suppose, 
que  tout  bon  produit  doit  se  vendre,  done  ....  &c.,  un  autre  plus 
avis6  conciliera  la  logique  et  la  fortune  en  ne  laissant  pas  dans  le  vag^e 
et  au  hasard  la  definition  du  bon  produit.  II  ira  la  chercher  dans  le 
cceur  lisible  du  client. 

En  Allemagne,  d'aillcurs,  ces  proc^d^s  si  justes  sont  plus  faciles  i 
appliquer  que  dans  tout  autre  pays.  J*ai  parl6  de  discipline.  Elle 
y  est  native,  et  la  force  de  la  discipline  est  de  determiner  la  place  des 
hommes,  et  le  cercle  complet  de  leur  action.  Dans  Tarmde  comme 
ailleurs  il  s'agit  que  chacun  puisse  faire  tout  ce  qu'il  pent.  Cela  ne 
s'obtlcnt  que  par  une  contrainte,  et  la  limite  impos^e,  a  priori,  a  chacun 
est  justement  fondee  sur  le  meilleur  rendement  de  Tindividu.  Si  un 
soldat  doit  rester  a  son  rang,  c  est  que,  detach6e,  son  action  personnelle 
est  moins  dnergique.  Une  bandc  de  mille  hommes  est  de  beaucoup 
moins  forte  qu'un  bataillon  de  cinq  cents.  Le  detail  le  plus  frappant 
dans  Tarmee  allemande,  si  r^glte,  si  prdvue  dans  ses  moindres  organes, 
est  la  culture  artificielle  de  I'initiative  limit^e.  Le  soldat,  comme  le 
capitaine,  doivent  faire  ce  qui  leur  parait  bon,  de  tel  moment  i  tel  autre 
du  combat:  il  y  a  comme  une  savante  degradation  des  libert^s 
successivement  permiscs  k  chaque  degrd.  Les  r^sultats  de  la  discipline 
ressemblent  k  ceux  de  la  mdthode.     Par  elle,  les  efforts  individuels  se 
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multiplient  EUe  donne  k  tout  cas  particulier  une  solution  simple  et 
siire.  EUe  force  absolument  de  trouver  tout  ce  qui  peut  se  trouver. 
Elle  ne  demande  que  ToWissance,  et  jamais  rien  cT extraordinaire,  Elle 
diminue  le  rdle  du  hasard. 

***** 

Le  lecteur  m'a,  peut-^tre,  accuse  d'exag^ration.  A  quoi  je 
r^pondrai  que  si  les  choses — m^me  en  Allemagne — nc  se  passent 
pas  tout  k  fait  comme  je  les  ai  pr^sent^es — elles  vont  se  passer  ainsi. 
Je  dirai  aussi  que  je  n'ai  fait  que  confronter  ce  qui  est  connu  de  tout 
le  monde,  et  conclure.  Le  lecteur  aura,  peut-6tre,  6prouv^  un  sentiment 
de  g^ne  et  de  malaise,  en  me  voyant  attribuer  une  preponderance 
ecrasante  k  cette  m^thode  si  fatale  k  toute  fantaisie,  si  morne,  en 
somme.  Je  ne  lui  cacherai  pas  pourtant  mon  opinion.  Je  crois  que 
nous  n'assistons  qu'aux  debuts  de  la  m^thode.  Je  voudrais  en  montrer 
le  r61e  possible — hypoth^tique,  si  Ton  veut  Nous  Tavons  vue  triompher 
dans  le  domaine  politique,  militaire,  ^conomique,  scientifique.  .  •  .  Le 
lecteur  s'est  r^fugi^  dans  le  domaine  de  Tesprit.  II  aime  k  penser  que 
la  mdtaphysique,  les  arts,  la  litt^rature,  et  la  plus  haute  partie  de  la 
science  demeurent  inviol^s,  et  garantis  par  Texceptionnalit^  des  hommcs 
qui  ^y  illustrent,  et  des  hommes  qui  s'en  enivrent  La  m6thode 
scientifique,  par  exemple,  ne  garantit  pas  au  savant  Tinvention  d*une 
th^orie,  la  creation  d'une  nouvelle  image  du  monde.  Elle  augmente 
ses  chances  sans  doute.  Elle  se  borne  k  contr61er  ce  qui  est  ddja  trouve. 
Mais  c'est  par  des  chemins  non  reconnus  et  par  des  ^v^nements  non 
domines  que  T  id6e  vient.  On  a  fait  la  th^orie  de  maint  ph^nom^ne, 
mais  il  nous  manque  encore  la  th^orie  de  la  th^orie.  En  litt^rature, 
en  art,  c*est  la  mfime  apparence  de  spontaneity,  la  mfime  obscurite 
d'origine,  la  m^me  absence  de  proc^d^s  g^n^raux.  Les  ph^nom^nes  de 
choix,  de  substitution,  d'association  sont  scrupuleusement  m^connus. 
Toutefois,  je  parie  qu'au  dedans  de  tous  ceux  qui  font  quelque  chose,  et 
la  poursuivent,  une  m^thode  quelconque  se  cr^e  et  grandit.  Tous  les 
grands  inventeurs  d'idtes  ou  de  formes  me  semblent  s'etre  servis  de 
methodes  particuli^res.  Je  veux  dire  que  leur  force  meme  et  leur 
maitrise  est  fondle  sur  I'usage  de  certaines  habitudes^  et  de  certaines 
conceptions  qui  disciplinent  toutes  leurs  pens^es.  Chose  Strange,  c'est 
justement  Tapparence  de  cette  m^thode  interne  que  nous  appelons  leur 
personnaliti !     II  importe  peu,  du  reste,  que  cette  m^thode  soit  ou  ne 

soit  pas  consciente Voili  done  une  grande  recherche  possible, 

et  voili  un  livre,  LArt  de  Penser^  qui  n'a  rtellement  jamais  ete  ecrit.   Les 
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premiers  auteurs  de  la  logique  formelle  ont  sans  doute  poursuivi  ce  but, 
mals  lis  ne  sont  arrives  i  d^couvrir  qu*un  merveilleux  instrument 
d'analyse — et  non  de  trouvailles.      • 

Supposons  ce  livre  ^crit  Et  je  ne  vois  aucune  raison  pour  qu'il  ne 
le  soit  pas.  Supposons  si  Ton  veut,  que  plusieurs  de  ces  grands  esprits 
dont  j'ai  parl^,  aprfes  avoir  us6  de  m^thodes  intimes,  soient  arrives  a  la 
conscience  de  ces  m^thodes  (le  cas  s'est  produit)  et  les  aient,  dan<?  la 
mcsure  du  langage,  divulgu^es.  On  verrait  alors  s*^tendre  au  domaine 
intellectuel  les  mfemes  proc6d&  que  TAllemagne  applique  i  la  vie  sociale. 
On  verrait  en  litt^rature  des  collaborations  m^thodiques  avec  division 
du  travail,  et  le  reste.  Balzac  Ta  tent6.  On  verrait  en  art,  Tartiste 
appliquer  directement  son  travail  i  chaciin  des  sens,  i  chacune  des 
n^cessites  psychologiques  de  son  public,  et  viser  directement  son  homme. 
Wagner  Ta  fait. 

Mais  par  un  tel  ouvrage  serait  port6e  i  son  extreme  justesse  cettc 
!oi  curieuse  qui  fait  naitre  Thomme  de  g^nie  pour  ....  les  autres.  On 
n'est  beau,  on  n'est  gonial  que  pour  les  autres.  Le  Japon  doit  penser 
que  TEurope  dtait  faitc  pour  lui.  Et,  en  vertu  d'un  raisonnement  d6j4 
fait  pour  TAllemagne,  on  verrait,  sans  doute,  le  triomphe  d&isif  de  toute 
la  m6diocrit6  terrestre.  La  mdthode  dans  toutes  les  choses,  conduirait  i 
une  grande  6conomie  d'individus  supdrieurs.  Et  quel  curieux  r^sultat, 
si  les  r^sultats  de  ce  nouvel  ordre  de  choses  etaient  de  toute  fagon  plus 
parfaits,  plus  puissants,  plus  agr^ables  que  ceux  d*aujourd*hui ! 

Mais — ^je  ne  sais  pas.    Je  n*ai  fait  que  diJvider  des  consequences. 

Paul  Val^ry. 
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ERRATUM. 

The  article  on  **  Ancient  Bohemian  Poetry  "  is  by  Francis, 
Count  Lutzow,  and  not  by  Frederick,  Count  Lutzow,  as  stated 
on  the  cover  and  in  the  contents. 


re^yarded  as  showing  the  spots.  Attached,  however,  to  the  second 
pronouncement  was  a  condition  that  detracted,  for  Beale  Farange, 
from  its  sweetness — an  order  that  he  should  refund  to  his  late  wife 
the  twenty-six  hundred  pounds  put  down  by  her,  as  it  was  called, 
some  three  years  before,  in  the  interest  of  the  child's  maintenance 
and  precisely  on  a  proved  understanding  that  he  would  take  no 
proceedings :  a  sum  of  which  he  had  had  the  administration  and  of 
which  he  could  render  not  the  least  account.  The  obligation  thus 
attributed  to  her  adversary  was  no  small  balm  to  Ida's  resentment; 
it  drew  a  part  of  the  sting  from  her  defeat  and  compelled  Mr.  Farange 
perceptibly  to  lower  his  crest.  He  was  unable  to  produce  the  money 
or  to  raise  it  in  any  way  ;  so  that  after  a  squabble  scarcely  less  public 
and  scarcely  more  decent  than  the  original  shock  of  battle  his  only 
issue  from  his  predicament  was  a  compromise  proposed  by  his  legal 
advisers  and  finally  accepted  by  hers. 

His  debt  was  by  this  arrangement  remitted  to  him  and  the  little 

girl  disposed  of  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  judgment-seat  of  Solomon. 
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She  was  cut  in  twain  and  the  portions  tossed  impartially  to  the 
disputants.  They  would  take  her  in  rotation,  for  six  months  at  a 
time :  she  would  spend  half  the  year  with  each.  This  was  odd  justice 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  still  blinked  in  the  fierce  light  projected  from 
the  tribunal — ^  light  in  which  neither  parent  figured  in  the  least  as 
a  happy  example  to  youth  and  innocence.  What  was  to  have  been 
expected  on  the  evidence  was  the  nomination,  in  loco  parentis,  of  some 
proper  third  person,  some  respectable  or  at  least  some  presentable 
friend.  Apparently,  however,  the  circle  of  the  Faranges  had  been 
scanned  in  vain  for  any  such  ornament ;  so  that  the  only  solution 
finally  meeting  all  the  difficulties  was,  save  that  of  sending  Maisie 
to  a  Home,  the  division  of  the  tutelary  office  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned.  There  were  more  reasons  for  her  parents  to  agree  to 
it  than  there  had  ever  been  for  them  to  agree  to  anything  ;  and  they 
now  prepared,  with  her  help,  to  enjoy  the  distinction  that  waits  upon 
vulgarity  sufficiently  attested.  Their  rupture  had  resounded,  and  after 
being  perfectly  insignificant  together  they  would  be  decidedly  striking 
apart.  Had  they  not  produced  an  impression  that  warranted  people 
in  looking  for  appeals  in  the  newspapers  for  the  rescue  of  the  little 
one — reverberation,  amid  a  vociferous  public,  of  the  idea  that  some 
movement  should  be  started  or  some  benevolent  person  should  come 
forward  ?  A  good  lady  came  indeed  a  step  or  two :  she  was  distantly 
related  to  Mrs.  Farange,  to  whom  she  proposed  that,  having  children 
and  nurseries  wound  up  and  going,  she  should  be  allowed  to  take  home 
the  bone  of  contention  and,  by  working  it  into  her  system,  relieve  at 
least  one  of  the  parents.  This  would  make  every  time,  for  Maisie,  after 
her  inevitable  six  months  with  Beale,  much  more  of  a  change. 

"  More  of  a  change  ?  "  Ida  cried.  "  Won't  it  be  enough  of  a  change 
for  her  to  come  from  that  low  brute  to  the  person  in  the  world  who 
detests  him  most  ?  " 

**  No,  because  you  detest  him  so  much  that  you'll  always  talk  to  her 
about  him.     You'll  keep  him  before  her  by  perpetually  abusing  him." 

Mrs.  Farange  stared.  "  Pray,  then,  am  I  to  do  nothing  to  counteract 
his  villainous  abuse  of  me  ?  " 

The  good  lady,  for  a  moment,  made  no  reply:  her  silence  was 
a  grim  judgment  of  the  whole  point  of  view.  "  Poor  little  monkey !  " 
she  at  last  exclaimed  ;  and  the  words  were  an  epitaph  for  the  tomb  of 
Maisie's  childhood.  She  was  abandoned  to  her  fate.  What  was  clear 
to  any  spectator  was  that  the  only  link  binding  her  to  either  parent  was 
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this  lamentable  fact  of  her  being  a  ready  vessel  for  bitterness,  a  deep 
little  porcelain  cup  in  which  biting  acids  could  be  mixed.  They  had 
wanted  her  not  for  any  good  they  could  do  her,  but  for  the  harm  they 
could,  with  her  unconscious  aid,  do  each  other.  She  should  serve  their 
anger  and  seal  their  revenge,  for  husband  and  wife  had  been  alike 
crippled  by  the  heavy  hand  of  justice,  which,  in  the  last  resort,  met  on 
neither  side  their  indignant  claim  to  get,  as  they  called  it,  everything. 
If  each  was  only  to  get  half,  this  seemed  to  concede  that  neither  was  so 
base  as  the  other  pretended,  or,  to  put  it  differently,  offered  them  as 
both  bad  indeed,  since  they  were  only  as  good  as  each  other.  The 
mother  had  wished  to  prevent  the  father  from,  as  she  said,  "  so  much 
as  looking  "  at  the  child  ;  the  father's  plea  was  that  the  mother's  lightest 
touch  was  "  simply  contamination."  These  were  the  opposed  principles 
in  which  Maisie  was  to  be  educated — she  was  to  fit  them  together  as 
she  might.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  touching  at  first  than  her 
failure  to  suspect  the  ordeal  that  awaited  her  little  unspotted  soul. 
There  were  persons  horrified  to  think  what  those  who  had  charge  of 
it  would  combine  to  try  to  make  of  it:  no  one  could  conceive  in 
advance  that  they  would  be  able  to  make  nothing  ill. 

This  was  a  society  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  people  were  occupied 
only  with  chatter,  but  the  disunited  couple  had  at  last  grounds  for 
expecting  a  period  of  high  activity.  They  girded  their  loins  ;  they  felt 
as  if  the  quarrel  had  only  begun.  They  felt  indeed  more  married  than 
ever,  inasmuch  as  what  marriage  had  mainly  suggested  to  them  was  the 
high  opportunity  to  quarrel  There  had  been  "  sides  "  before,  and  there, 
were  sides  as  much  as  ever  ;  for  the  sider  too  the  prospect  opened  out, 
taking  the  pleasant  form  of  a  superabundance  of  matter  for  desultory 
conversation.  The  many  friends  of  the  Faranges  drew  together  to 
differ  about  them ;  contradiction  grew  young  again  over  teacups  and 
cigars.  Everybody  was  always  assuring  everybody  of  something  very 
shocking,  and  nobody  would  have  been  jolly  if  nobody  had  been 
outrageous.  The  pair  appeared  to  have  a  social  attraction  which  failed 
merely  as  regards  each  other :  it  was  indeed  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to 
say  for  Ida  that  no  one  but  Beale  desired  her  blood,  and  for  Beale  that 
if  he  should  ever  have  his  eyes  scratched  out  it  would  be  only  by  his 
wife.  It  was  generally  felt,  to  begin  with,  that  they  were  awfully  good- 
looking — they  had  really  not  been  analysed  to  a  deeper  residuum. 
They  made  up  together,  for  instance,  some  twelve  feet  of  stature,  and 
nothing  was  more  discussed  than  the  apportionment  of  this  quantity. 
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The  sole  flaw  in  Ida's  beauty  was  a  length  and  reach  of  arm  conducive 
perhaps  to  her  having  so  often  beaten  her  ex-husband  at  billiards,  a 
game  in  which  she  showed  a  superiority  largely  accountable,  as  she 
maintained,  for  the  resentment  finding  expression  in  his  physical 
violence.  Billiards  were  her  great  accomplishment  and  the  distinction 
her  name  always  first  produced  the  mention  of.  Notwithstanding  some 
very  long  lines,  everything  about  her  that  might  have  been  large  and 
that  in  many  women  profited  by  the  license  was,  with  a  single  exception, 
admired  and  cited  for  its  smallness.  The  exception  was  her  eyes, 
which  might  have  been  of  mere  regulation  size,  but  which  overstepped 
the  modesty  of  nature ;  her  mouth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  barely 
perceptible,  and  odds  were  freely  taken  as  to  the  measurement  of  her 
waist.  She  was  a  person  who,  when  she  was  out — and  she  was  always 
out — produced  everywhere  a  sense  of  having  been  seen  often,  the  sense 
indeed  of  a  kind  of  abuse  of  visibility,  so  that  it  would  have  been,  in  the 
usual  places,  rather  vulgar  to  wonder  at  her.  Strangers  only  did  that ; 
but  they,  to  the  amusement  of  the  familiar,  did  it  very  much  :  it  was  an 
inevitable  way  of  betraying  an  alien  habit.  Like  her  husband,  she 
carried  clothes,  carried  them  as  a  train  carries  passengers :  people  had 
been  known  to  compare  their  taste  and  dispute  about  the  accommo- 
dation they  gave  these  articles,  though  inclining  on  the  whole  to  the 
commendation  of  Ida  as  less  overcrowded,  especially  with  jewellery  and 
flowers.  Bcale  Farange  had  natural  decorations,  a  kind  of  costume  in 
his  vast  fair  beard,  burnished  like  a  gold  breastplate,  and  in  the  eternal 
glftter  of  the  teeth  that  his  long  moustache  had  been  trained  not  to  hide 
and  that  gave  him,  in  every  possible  situation,  the  look  of  the  joy  of  life. 
He  had  been  destined  in  his  youth  for  diplomacy  and  momentarily 
attached,  without  a  salary,  to  a  legation  which  enabled  him  often  to  say 
"In  my  time,  in  the  East " :  but  contemporary  history  had  somehow 
had  no  use  for  him,  had  hurried  past  him  and  left  him  in  perpetual 
Piccadilly.  Every  one  knew  what  he  had — only  twenty-five  hundred. 
Poor  Ida,  who  had  run  through  everything,  had  now  nothing  but  her 
carriage  and  her  paralysed  uncle.  This  old  brute,  as  he  was  called,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  lot  put  away.  The  child  was  provided  for,  thanks 
to  a  crafty  godmother,  a  defunct  aunt  of  Beale's,  who  had  left  her  some- 
thing in  such  a  manner  that  the  parents  could  appropriate  only  the 
income. 
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The  child  was  provided  for,  but  the  new  arrangement  was  inevitably 
confounding  to  a  young  inteUigcnce,  intensely  aware  that  something  had 
happened  which  must  matter  a  good  deal  and  looking  anxiously  out  for 
the  effects  of  so  great  a  cause.  It  was  to  be  the  fate  of  this  patient 
little  girl  to  see  much  more  than,  at  first,  she  understood,  but  also,  even 
at  first,  to  understand  much  more  than  any  little  girl,  however  patient, 
had  perhaps  ever  understood  before.  Only  a  drummer-boy  in  a  ballad 
or  a  story  could  have  been  so  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  She  was  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  passions  on  which  she  fixed  just  the  stare  she 
might  have  had  for  images  bounding  across  the  wall  in  the  slide  of  a 
magic-lantern.  Her  little  world  was  phantasmagoric — strange  shadows 
dancing  on  a  sheet.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  performance  had  been  given 
for  her — a  mite  of  a  half-scared  infant  in  a  great  dim  theatre.  She  was 
in  short  introduced  to  life  with  a  liberality  in  which  the  selfishness  of 
others  found  its  account,  and  there  was  nothing  to  avert  the  sacrifice  but 
the  modesty  of  her  youth. 

Her  first  term  was  with  her  father,  who  spared  her  only  in  not 
letting  her  have  the  wild  letters  addressed  to  her  by  her  mother ;  he 
confined  himself  to  holding  them  up  at  her  and  shaking  them,  while 
he  showed  his  teeth,  and  then  amusing  her  by  the  way  he  chucked  them, 
across  the  room,  bang  into  the  fire.  Even  at  that  moment,  however, 
she  had  a  scared  anticipation  of  fatigue,  a  guilty  sense  of  not  rising  to 
the  occasion,  feeling  the  charm  of  the  violence  with  which  the  stiff 
unopened  envelopes,  whose  big  monograms — Ida  bristled  with  mono- 
grams— she  would  have  liked  to  see,  were  made  to  whizz,  like  dangerous 
missiles,  through  the  air.  The  greatest  effect  of  the  great  cause  was 
her  own  greater  importance,  chiefly  revealed  to  her  in  the  larger 
freedom  with  which  she  was  handled,  pulled  hither  and  thither  and 
kissed,  and  the  proportionately  greater  niceness  she  was  obliged  to 
show.  Her  features  had  somehow  become  prominent ;  they  were  :-o 
perpetually  nipped  by  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  see  her  father  and 
the  smoke  of  whose  cigarettes  went  into  her  face.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  made  her  strike  matches  and  light  their  cigarettes ;  others, 
holding  her  on  knees  violently  jolted,  pinched  the  calves  of  her  legs 
until  she  shrieked — her  shriek  was  much  admired — and  reproached 
them  with  being  toothpicks.  The  word  stuck  in  her  mind  and  con- 
tributed   to    her    feeling    from    this   time  that  she  was   deficient   in 
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something  that  would  meet  the  general  desire.  She  found  out  what 
it  was :  it  was  a  congenital  tendency  to  the  production  of  a  substance 
to  which  Moddle,  her  nurse,  gave  a  short,  ugly  name,  a  name  painfully 
associated  with  the  part  of  the  joint,  at  dinner,  that  she  didn't  like. 
She  had  left  behind  her  the  time  when  she  had  no  desires  to  meet, 
none,  at  least,  save  Moddle's,  who,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  was  always 
on  the  bench  when  she  came  back  to  see  if  she  had  been  playing  too 
far.  Moddle's  desire  was  merely  that  she  shouldn't  do  that,  and  she 
met  it  so  easily  that  the  only  spots  in  that  long  brightness  were  the 
moments  of  her  wondering  what  would  become  of  her  if,  on  her  rushing 
back,  there  should  be  no  Moddle  on  the  bench.  They  still  went  to 
the  Gardens,  but  there  was  a  difference  even  there ;  she  was  impelled 
perpetually  to  look  at  the  legs  of  other  children  and  ask  her  nurse 
if  they  were  toothpicks.  Moddle  was  terribly  truthful ;  she  always 
said  :  "  O,  my  dear,  you'll  not  find  such  another  pair  as  your  own." 
It  seemed  to  have  to  do  with  something  else  that  Moddle  often  said  : 
*'  You  feel  the  strain — that's  where  it  is ;  and  you'll  feel  it  still  worse, 
you  know." 

Thus,  from  the  first,  Maisie  not  only  felt  it,  but  knew  that  she 
felt  it.  A  part  of  it  was  the  consequence  of  her  father's  telling  her 
that  he  felt  it  too,  and  telling  Moddle,  in  her  presence,  that  she  must 
make  a  point  of  driving  that  home.  She  was  familiar,  at  the  age  of  six, 
with  the  fact  that  everything  had  been  changed  on  her  account,  every- 
thing ordered  to  enable  him  to  give  himself  up  to  her.  She  was  to 
remember  always  the  words  in  which  Moddle  impressed  upon  her  that 
he  did  so  give  himself:  "Your  papa  wishes  you  never  to  forget,  you 
know,  that  he  has  been  dreadfully  put  about."  If  the  skin  on  Moddle's 
•face  had  to  Maisie  the  air  of  being  unduly,  almost  painfully,  stretched, 
it  never  presented  that  appearance  so  much  as  when  she  uttered,  as 
she  often  had  occasion  to  utter,  such  words.  The  child  wondered 
if  they  didn't  make  it  hurt  more  than  usual;  but  it  was  only  after 
some  time  that  she  was  able  to  attach  to  the  picture  of  her  father's 
sufferings,  and  more  particularly  to  her  nurse's  manner  about  them, 
the  meaning  for  which  these  things  had  waited.  By  the  time  she 
had  grown  sharper,  as  the  gentlemen  who  had  criticised  her  calves 
used  to  say,  she  found  in  her  mind  a  collection  of  images  and  echoes 
to  which  meanings  were  attachable — images  and  echoes  kept  for  her 
in  the  childish  dusk,  the  dim  closet,  the  high  drawers,  like  games  she 
wasn't  yet  big  enough  to  play.     The  great  strain  meanwhile  was  that 
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of  carrying,  by  the  right  end,  the  things  her  father  said  about  her 
mother — things  mostly  indeed  that  Moddle,  on  a  glimpse  of  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  complicated  toys  or  difficult  books,  took  out  of 
her  hands  and  put  away  in  the  closet.  It  was  a  wonderful  assortment 
of  objects  of  this  kind  that  she  discovered  there  later,  all  tumbled  up 
too  with  the  things,  shuffled  into  the  same  receptacle,  that  her  mother 
had  said  about  her  father. 

She  had  the  knowledge  that,  on  a  certain  occasion  which  every  day 
brought  nearer,  her  mother  would  be  at  the  door  to  take  her  away, 
and  this  would  have  darkened  all  the  days  if  the  ingenious  Moddle 
had  not  written  on  a  paper,  in  very  big,  easy  words,  ever  so  many 
pleasures  that  she  would  enjoy  at  the  other  house.  These  promises 
ranged  from  "  a  mother's  fond  love  "  to  "  a  nice  poached  egg  to  your 
tea,"  and  took  by  the  way  the  prospect  of  sitting  up  ever  so  late  to 
see  the  lady  in  question  dressed,  in  silks  and  velvets  and  diamonds 
and  pearls,  to  go  out :  so  that  it  was  a  real  support  to  Maisie,  at  the 
supreme  hour,  to  feel  that,  by  Moddle's  direction,  the  paper  was 
thrust  away  in  her  pocket  and  there  clenched  in  her  fist.  The 
supreme  hour  was  to  furnish  her  with  a  vivid  reminiscence,  that  of  a 
strange  outbreak  in  the  dr$iwing-room  on  the  part  of  Moddle,  who,  in 
reply  to  something  her  father  had  just  said,  cried  aloud  :  "You  ought 
to  be  perfectly  ashamed  of  yourself — you  ought  to  blush,  sir,  for  the 
way  you  go  on  ! "  The  carriage,  with  her  mother  in  it,  was  at  the 
door ;  a  gentleman  who  was  there,  who  was  always  there,  laughed  out 
very  loud  ;  her  father,  who  had  her  in  his  arms,  said  to  Moddle :  "  My 
dear  woman.  Til  settle  you  presently  1 " — after  which  he  repeated, 
showing  his  teeth  more  than  ever  at  Maisie  while  he  hugged  her,  the 
words  for  which  her  nurse  had  taken  him  up.  Maisie  was  not  at  the 
moment  so  fully  conscious  of  them  as  of  the  wonder  of  Moddle's  sudden 
disrespect  and  crimson  face  ;  but  she  was  able  to  produce  them  in  the 
course  of  five  minutes  when,  in  the  carriage,  her  mother,  all  kisses, 
ribbons,  ^yts^  arms,  strange  sounds  and  sweet  smells,  said  to  her : 
"  And  did  your  beastly  papa,  my  precious  angel,  send  any  message  to 
your  own  loving  mamma  ?  "  Then  it  was  that  she  found  the  words 
spoken  by  her  beastly  papa  to  be,  after  all,  in  her  little  bewildered  ears, 
from  which,  at  her  mother's  appeal,  they  passed,  in  her  clear,  shrill 
voice,  straight  to  her  little  innocent  lips.  "  He  said  I  was  to  tell  you, 
from  him,"  she  faithfully  reported,  "  that  you're  a  nasty,  horrid  pig  !  " 
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In  that  lively  sense  of  the  immediate  which  is  the  very  air  of  a 
child's  mind,  the  past,  on  each  occasion,  became,  for  her,  as  indistinct 
as  the  future :  she  surrendered  herself  to  the  actual  with  a  good 
faith  that  might  have  been  touching  to  cither  parent.  Crudely  as 
they  had  calculated,  they  were  at  first  justified  by  the  event :  she  was 
the  little  feathered  shuttlecock  that  they  fiercely  kept  flying  between 
them.  The  evil  they  had  the  gift  of  thinking,  or  pretending  to  think,  of 
each  other,  they  poured  into  her  little  gravely-gazing  soul  as  into  a 
boundless  receptacle ;  and  each  of  them  had,  doubtless,  the  best 
conscience  in  the  world  as  to  the  duty  of  teaching  her  the  stern  truth 
that  should  be  her  safeguard  against  the  other.  She  was  at  the  age  for 
which  all  stories  are  true  and  all  conceptions  are  stories.  The  actual 
was  the  absolute  ;  the  present  alone  was  vivid.  The  objurgation,  for 
instance,  launched  in  the  carriage  by  her  mother  after  she  had,  at  her 
father's  bidding,  punctually  performed,  was  a  missive  that  dropped  into 
her  memory  with  the  dry  rattle  of  a  letter  falling  into  a  pillar-box. 
Like  the  letter,  it  was,  as  part  of  the  contents  of  a  well-stuffed  post-bag^ 
delivered  in  due  course  at  the  right  address.  In  the  presence  of  these 
overflowings,  after  they  had  continued  for  a  couple  of  years,  the 
associates  of  either  party  sometimes  felt  that  something  should  be  done 
for  what  they  called  "  the  real  good,  don't  you  know  ?  "  of  the  child. 
The  only  thing  done,  however,  in  general,  took  place  when  it  was 
sighingly  remarked  that  she  fortunately  wasn't  all  the  year  round  where 
she  happened  to  be  at  the  awkward  moment,  and  that,  furthermore, 
either  from  extreme  cunning  or  from  extreme  stupidity,  she  appeared 
not  to  take  things  in. 

The  theory  of  her  stupidity,  eventually  embraced  by  her  parents,, 
corresponded  with  a  great  date  in  her  small,  still  life  :  the  complete 
vision,  private  but  final,  of  the  strange  office  she  filled.  It  was  literally 
a  moral  revolution,  and  it  was  accomplished  in  the  depths  of  her  nature. 
The  stiff*  dolls  on  the  dusky  shelves  began  to  move  their  arms  and  legs : 
old  forms  and  phrases  began  to  have  a  sense  that  frightened  her.  She 
had  a  new  feeling,  the  feeling  of  danger  ;  on  which  a  new  remedy  rose 
to  meet  it.  the  idea  of  an  inner  self,  or,  in  other  words,  of  concealment. 
She  puzzled  out  with  imperfect  signs,  but  with  a  prodigious  spirit,  that 
she  had  been  a  centre  of  hatred  and  a  messenger  of  insult,  and  that 
everything  was  bad  because  she  had   been  employed  to  make  it  so. 
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Her  parted  lips  locked  themselves  with  the  determination  to  be 
employed  no  longer.  She  would  forget  everything,  she  would  repeat 
nothing,  and  when,  as  a  tribute  to  the  successful  application  of  her 
system,  she  began  to  be  called  a  little  idiot,  she  tasted  a  pleasure 
altogether  new.  When,  therefore,  as  she  grew  older,  her  parents,  in 
turn,  in  her  presence,  announced  that  she  had  grown  shockingly  dull,  it 
was  not  from  any  real  contraction  of  her  little  stream  of  life.  She 
spoiled  their  fun,  but  she  practically  added  to  her  own.  She  saw  more 
and  more ;  she  saw  too  much.  It  was  Miss  Overmore,  her  first 
governess,  who,  on  a  momentous  occasion,  had  sown  the  seeds  cf 
secrecy  ;  sown  them  not  by  anything  she  said,  but  by  a  mere  roll  of 
those  fine  eyes  which  Maisie  already  admired.  Moddle  had  become  at 
this  time,  after  alternations  of  residence  of  which  the  child  had  no  clear 
record,  an  image  faintly  embalmed  in  the  remembrance  of  hungry 
disappearances  from  the  nursery  and  distressful  lapses  in  the  alphabet,, 
sad  embarrassments,  in  particular,  when  invited  to  recognise  something 
that  her  nurse  called  "the  important  letter  haitch."  Miss  Overmore,. 
however  hungry,  never  disappeared  :  this  marked  her  somehow  as  a 
being  more  exalted,  and  the  character  was  confirmed  by  a  prettiness 
that  Maisie  supposed  to  be  extraordinary.  Mrs.  Farange  had  said  that 
she  was  almost  too  pretty,  and  some  one  had  asked  what  that  mattered 
so  long  as  Beale  wasn't  there.  **  Beale  or  no  Beale,"  Maisie  had  heard 
her  mother  reply,  **  I  take  her  because  she's  a  lady  and  yet  awfully 
poor.  Rather  nice  people,  but  there  are  seven  sisters  at  home.  What 
do  people  mean  ?  " 

Maisie  didn't  know  what  people  meant,  but  she  knew  very  soon  al) 
the  names  of  all  the  sisters  ;  she  could  say  them  off  better  than  she 
could  say  the  multiplication-table.  She  privately  wondered,  moreover,, 
though  she  never  asked,  about  the  awful  poverty,  of  which  her  com- 
panion also  never  spoke.  Food,  at  any  rate,  came  up  by  mysterious 
laws  ;  Miss  Overmore  never,  like  Moddle,  had  on  an  apron,  and  when 
she  ate  she  held  her  fork  with  her  little  finger  curled  out.  The  child,, 
who  watched  her  at  many  moments,  watched  her  particularly  at  that 
one.  "  I  think  you're  lovely,"  she  often  said  to  her ;  even  mamma^ 
who  was  lovely  too,  had  not  such  a  pretty  way  with  the  fork.  Maisie 
associated  this  showier  presence  with  her  now  being  "  big,"  knowing  of 
course  that  nursery-governesses  were  only  for  little  girls  who  were  not,, 
as  she  said,  "  really  "  little.  She  vaguely  knew,  further,  somehow,  that 
the  future  was  still  bigger  than  she,  and  that  a  part  of  what  made 
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it  so  was  the  number  of  governesses  lurking  in  it  and  ready  to  dart  out. 
Everything  that  had  happened  when  she  was  really  little  was  dormant, 
everything  but  the  positive  certitude,  bequeathed  from  afar  by  Moddle, 
that  the  natural  way  for  a  child  to  have  her  parents  was  separate 
and  successive,  like  her  mutton  and  her  pudding,  or  her  bath  and 
her  nap. 

*'  Does  he  know  that  he  lies  ?  " — that  was  what  she  had  vivaciously 
asked  Miss  Overmore  on  the  occasion  which  was  so  suddenly  to  lead  to 
a  change  in  her  life. 

•*  Does  he.  know ?  "     Miss  Overmore  stared  ;  she  had  a  stocking 

pulled  over  her  hand  and  was  pricking  at  it  with  a  needle  which  she 
poised  in  the  act  Her  task  was  homely,  but  her  movement,  like  all  her 
movements,  graceful. 

"  Why.  papa." 

"  That  he  '  lies '  ?  " 

"  That's  what  mamma  says  Tm  to  tell  him — *  that  he  lies  and  he 
knows  he  lies.' "  Miss  Overmore  turned  very  red,  though  she  laughed 
out  till  her  head  fell  back  ;  then  she  pricked  again  at  her'  muffled  hand 
so  hard  that  Maisie  wondered  how  she  could  bear  it  ^^  Am  I  to  tell 
him  ?  "  the  child  went  on.  It  was  then  that  her  companion  addressed 
her  in  the  unmistakable  language  of  a  pair  of  eyes  of  deep  dark- 
grey.  "  I  can't  say  No,"  they  replied  as  distinctly  as  possible  ;  "  I  can't 
say  No,  because  I'm  afraid  of  your  mamma,  don't  you  see  ?  Yet  how 
can  I  say  Yes,  after  your  papa  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  talking  to  me  so 
long  the  other  day,  smiling  and  flashing  his  beautiful  teeth  at  me  the 
time  we  met  him  in  the  park,  the  time  when,  rejoicing  at  the  sight 
of  us,  he  left  the  gentleman  he  was  with  and  turned  and  walked  with 
us,  stayed  with  us  for  half  an  hour.^"  Somehow,  in  the  light  of 
Miss  Overmore*s  lovely  eyes,  that  incident  came  back  to  Maisie  with 
a  charm  it  hadn't  had  at  the  time,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
after  it  was  over  her  governess  had  never  but  once  alluded  to  it.  On 
their  way  home,  when  papa  had  quitted  them,  she  had  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  child  wouldn't  mention  it  to  mamma.  Maisie  liked  her 
so,  and  had  so  the  charmed  sense  of  being  liked  by  her,  that  she 
accepted  this  remark  as  settling  the  matter  and  wonderingly  conformed 
to  it  The  wonder  now  lived  again,  lived  in  the  recollection  of  what 
papa  had  said  to  Miss  Overmore  :  "  I've  only  to  look  at  you  to  see 
that  you're  a  person  to  whom  I  can  appeal  to  help  me  to  save  my 
daughter."     Maisic's  ignorance  of  what  she  was  to  be  saved  from  didn't 
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diminish  the  pleasure  of  the  thought  that  Miss  Overmore  was  saving 
her.     It  seemed  to  make  them  ch'ng  together.    • 

III. 

She  was  therefore  all  the  more  startled  when  her  mother  said  to 
her,  in  connexion  with  something  to  be  done  before  her  next  migration : 
**  You  understand,  of  course,  that  she's  not  going  with  you." 
Maisie  turned  quite  faint.  **  O,  I  thought  she  was." 
*'  It  doesn't  in  the  least  matter,  you  know,  what  you  think," 
Mrs.  Farange  loudly  replied;  "and  you  had  better  indeed,  for  the 
future.  Miss,  learn  to  keep  your  thoughts  to  yourself."  This  was 
exactly  what  Maisie  had  already  learned,  and  the  accomplishment 
was  just  the  source  of  her  mother's  irritation.  It  was  of  a  horrid  little 
critical  system,  a  tendency,  in  her  silence,  to  judge  her  elders,  that  this 
lady  suspected  her,  liking  as  she  did,  for  her  own  part,  a  child  to  be 
simple  and  confiding.  She  liked  also  to  hear  the  report  of  the  whacks 
she  administered  to  Mr.  Farange's  character,  to  his  pretensions  to  peace 
of  mind  :  the  satisfaction  of  dealing  them  diminished*  when  nothing 
came  back.  The  day  was  at  hand,  and  she  felt  it,  when  she  should 
feel  more  delight  in  hurling  Maisie  at  him  than  in  snatching  her  away  ; 
so  much  £o  that  her  conscience  winced  under  the  acuteness  of  a  candid 
friend  who  had  remarked  that  the  real  end  of  all  their  tugging  would 
be  that  each  parent  would  try  to  make  the  little  girl  a  burden  to  the 
other — a  sort  of  game  in  which  a  fond  mother  clearly  wouldn't  show  to 
advantage.  The  prospect  of  not  showing  to  advantage,  a  distinction 
in  which  she  held  that  she  had  never  failed,  begot  in  Ida  Farange 
an  ill-humour  of  which  several  persons  felt  the  effect.  She  determined 
that  Beale,  at  any  rate,  should  feel  it ;  she  reflected  afresh  that  in  the 
study  of  how  to  be  odious  to  him  she  must  never  give  way.  Nothing 
could  incommode  him  more  than  not  to  get  the  good,  for  the  child,  of  a 
nice  female  appendage  who  had  clearly  taken  a  fancy  to  her.  One 
of  the  things  Ida  said  to  the  appendage  was  that  Beale's  was  a  house 
in  which  no  decent  woman  could  consent  to  be  seen.  It  was  Miss 
Overmore  herself  who  explained  to  Maisie  that  she  had  had  a  hope  of 
being  allowed  to  accompany  her  to  her  father's,  and  that  this  hope  had 
been  dashed  by  the  way  her  mother  took  it  "  She  says  that  if  I  ever 
do  such  a  thing  as  enter  his  service,  I  must  never,  in  this  house,  expect 
o  show  my  face  again.     So  I've  promised  not  to  attempt  to  go  with 
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you.  If  I  wait  patiently  tillfyou  come  back  here  we  shall  certainly  be 
together  once  more." 

Waiting  patiently,  and  above  all  waiting  till  she  should  come  back 
there,  seemed  to  Maisie  a  long  way  round — it  reminded  her  of  all  the 
things  she  had  been  told,  first  and  last,  that  she  should  have  if  she 
would  be  good,  and  that,  in  spite  of  her  goodness,  she  had  never  had  at 
all.     "  Then  who  will  take  care  of  me  at  papa's  ?  " 

*'  Heaven  only  knows,  my  own  precious ! "  Miss  Overmore  replied, 
tenderly  embracing  her.  There  was  indeed  no  doubt  that  she  was 
dear  to  this  beautiful  friend.  What  could  have  proved  it  better  than 
the  fact  that  before  a  week  was  out,  in  spite  of  their  distressing 
separation,  and  her  mother's  prohibition,  and  Miss  Overmore's  scruples 
and  Miss  Overmore's  promise,  the  beautiful  friend  had  turned  up  at 
her  father's?  The  little  lady  already  engaged  there  to  come  by  the 
hour,  a  fat,  dark  little  lady,  with  a  foreign  name  and  dirty  fingers,  who 
wore,  throughout,  a  bonnet  that  had  at  first  given  her  a  delusive  air  of 
not  staying  long,  besides  asking  her  pupil  questions  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  lessons,  questions  that  Beale  Farange  himself,  when  two  or 
three  were  repeated  to  him,  admitted  to  be  awfully  vulgar — this  strange 
apparition  faded  before  the  bright  creature  who  had  braved  everything 
for  Maisie's  sake.  The  bright  creature  told  her  little  charge  frankly 
what  had  happened — that  she  had  really  been  unable  to  hold  out  She 
had  broken  her  vow  to  Mrs.  Farange  ;  she  had  struggled  for  three  days, 
then  she  had  come  straight  to  Maisie's  papa  and  told  him  the  simple 
truth.  She  adored  his  daughter ;  she  couldn't  give  her  up  ;  she  would 
make  any  sacrifice  for  her.  On  this  basis  it  had  been  arranged  that  she 
should  stay ;  her  courage  had  been  rewarded ;  she  left  Maisie  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  courage  she  had  required.  Some  of  the 
things  she  said  made  a  particular  impression  on  the  child — her  declara- 
tion, for  instance,  that  when  her  pupil  should  get  older  she  would 
understand  better  just  how  "dreadfully  bold"  a  young  lady,  to  do 
exactly  what  she  had  done,  had  to  be. 

"  Fortunately  your  papa  appreciates  it ;  he  appreciates  it  immensely  '* 
— that  was  one  of  the  things  Miss  Overmore  also  said,  with  a  striking 
insistence  on  the  adverb.  Maisie  herself  was  no  less  impressed  with 
what  her  friend  had  gone  through,  especially  after  hearing  of  the 
terrible  letter  that  had  come  from  Mrs.  Farange.  Mamma  had  been 
so  angry  that,  in  Miss  Overmore's  own  words,  she  had  loaded  her 
with  insult — proof  enough  indeed  that  they  must  never  look  forward 
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to  being  together  again  under  mamma's  roof.  Mamma's  roof,  however, 
had  its  turn,  this  time,  for  the  child,  of  appearing  but  remotely 
contingent,  so  that,  to  reassure  her,  there  was  scarce  a  need  of  her 
companion's  secret,  solemnly  confided — the  idea  that  there  should  be 
no  going  back  to  mamma  at  all.  It  was  Miss  Overmore's  private 
conviction,  and  a  part  of  the  same  communication,  that  if  Mr.  Farange's 
daughter  would  only  show  a  really  marked  preference  she  would  be 
backed  up  by  "  public  opinion  "  in  holding  on  to  him.  Poor  Maisie 
could  scarcely  grasp  that  incentive,  but  she  could  surrender  herself  to 
the  day.  She  had  conceived  her  first  passion,  and  the  object  of  it  was 
her  governess.  It  had  not  been  put  to  her,  and  she  couldn't,  or  at  any 
rate  she  didn't,  put  it  to  herself,  that  she  liked  Miss  Overmore  better 
than  she  liked  papa ;  but  it  would  have  sustained  her  under  such  an 
imputation  to  feel  herself  able  to  reply  that  papa,  too,  liked  Miss 
Overmore  exactly  as  much.  He  had  particularly  told  her  so,  and, 
besides,  she  could  easily  see  it. 

IV. 

All  this  led  her  on,  but  it  brought  on  her  fate  as  well,  the  day  when 
her  mother  would  be  at  the  door  in  the  carriage  in  which  Maisie  now 
rode  on  no  occasions  but  these.  There  was  no  question,  at  present,  of 
Miss  Overmore's  going  back  with  her:  it  was  universally  recognised 
that  her  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Farange  was  much  too  acute.  The  child  felt 
it  from  the  first ;  there  was  no  hugging  nor  exclaiming  as  that  lady 
drove  her  away — there  was  only  a  frightening  silence,  unenlivened  even 
by  the  invidious  inquiries  of  former  years,  which  culminated,  according 
to  its  stem  nature,  in  a  still  more  frightening  old  woman,  a  figure 
awaiting  her  on  the  very  doorstep,  "You're  to  be  under  this  lady's 
care,"  said  her  mother.  "  Take  her,  Mrs.  Wix,"  she  added,  addressing 
the  figure  impatiently  and  giving  the  child  a  push  in  which  Maisie  felt 
that  she  wished  to  set  Mrs.  Wix  an  example  of  energy.  Mrs.  Wix  took 
her,  and  Maisie  felt,  the  next  day,  that  she  would  never  let  her  go.  She 
had  struck  her  at  first,  just  after  Miss  Overmore,  as  terrible;  but 
something  in  her  voice,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  touched  the  little  girl  in 
a  spot  that  had  never  even  yet  been  reached.  Maisie  knew  later  what 
it  was,  though  doubtless  she  couldn't  have  made  a  statement  of  it  : 
these  were  things  that  a  few  days'  conversation  with  Mrs.  Wix  lighted 
up.      The  principal  one  was  a  matter  that  Mrs.  Wix  herself  always 
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immediately  mentioned  :  she  had  had  a  h'ttle  girl  quite  of  her  own,  and 
the  little  girl  had  been  killed  on  the  spot.  She  had  had  absolutely 
nothing  else  in  all  the  world,  and  her  affliction  had  broken  her  heart. 
It  was  comfortably  established  between  them  that  Mrs.  Wix's  heart 
was  broken.  What  Maisie  felt  was  that  she  had  been,  with  passion 
and  anguish,  a  mother,  and  that  this  was  something  Miss  Overmorc 
wasn't,  something,  strangely,  confusingly,  that  mamma  was  even  less. 

So  it  was  that,  in  the  course  of  an  extraordinarily  short  time,  she 
found  herself  as  deeply  absorbed  in  the  image  of  the  little  dead  Clara 
Matilda,  who,  on  a  crossing  in  the  Harrow  Road,  had  been  knocked 
down  and  crushed  by  the  cruellest  of  hansoms,  than  she  had  ever  found 
herself  in  the  family  group  made  vivid  by  one  of  seven.  "  She's  your 
little  dead  sister,"  Mrs.  Wix  ended  by  saying,  and  Maisie,  all  in  a 
tremor  of  curiosity  and  compassion,  addressed  from  that  moment  a 
particular  sentiment  to  the  small,  strange  memory.  Somehow  she 
wasn't  a  real  sister,  but  that  only  made  her  the  more  romantic  It 
contributed  to  this  view  of  her  that  she  was  never  to  be  spoken  of  in 
that  character  to  any  one  else—least  of  all  to  Mrs.  Farange,  who 
wouldn't  care  for  her  nor  recognise  the  relationship :  it  was  to  be  just 
an  unutterable  and  inexhaustible  little  secret  with  Mrs.  Wix.  Maisie 
knew  everything  about  her  that  could  be  known,  ever>'thing  she  had 
said  or  done  in  her  little  mutilated  life,  exactly  how  lovely  she  was, 
exactly  how  her  hair  was  curled  and  her  frocks  were  trimmed.  Her 
hair  came  down  far  below  her  waist — it  was  of  the  most  wonderful 
golden  brightness,  just  as  Mrs.  Wix's  own  had  been  a  long  time  before. 
Mrs.  Wix's  own  was  indeed  very  remarkable  still,  and  Maisie  had  felt 
at  first  that  she  should  never  get  on  with  it.  It  played  a  large  part  in 
the  sad  and  strange  appearance,  the  appearance  as  of  a  kind  of  greasy 
greyness,  which  Mrs.  Wix  had  presented  on  the  child's  arrival.  It  had 
originally  been  yellow,  but  time  had  turned  its  glow  to  ashes,  to  a 
turbid,  sallow,  unvenerable  white.  Still  excessively  abundant,  it  was 
dressed  in  a  manner  of  which  the  poor  lady  appeared  not  yet  to  have 
recognised  the  supersession,  with  a  glossy  braid,  like  a  large  diadem,  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  behind,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  a  dingy  rosette 
like  a  large  button.  She  wore  glasses  which,  in  humble  reference  to  a 
divergent  obliquity  of  vision,  she  called  her  straighteners,  and  a 
little  ugly,  snuff-coloured  dress,  trimmed  with  satin  bands  in  the  form 
of  scallops  and  glazed  with  antiquity.  The  straighteners,  she 
explained  to  Maisie,  were  put  on  for  the  sake  of  others,  whom,  as  she 
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believed,  they  helped  to  recognise  the  direction,  otherwise  misleading, 
of  her  glance  ;  the  rest  of  the  melancholy  attire  could  only  have  been 
put  on  for  herself  With  the  added  suggestion  of  her  goggles  it 
reminded  her  pupil  of  the  polished  shell  or  corslet  of  a  horrid  beetle.  At 
first  she  had  looked  cross  and  almost  cruel ;  but  this  impression  passed 
away  with  the  child's  increased  perception  of  her  being,  in  the  ty^s  of 
the  world,  a  figure  mainly  for  laughter.  She  was  passively  comical — a 
person  whom  people,  to  make  talk  lively,  described  to  each  other  and 
imitated.  Every  one  knew  the  straighteners  ;  every  one  knew  the 
diadem  and  the  button,  the  scallops  and  satin  bands  ;  every  one,  though 
Maisie  had  never  betrayed  her,  knew  even  Clara  Matilda. 

It  was  on  account  of  these  things  that  mamma  got  her  for  so  little 
money,  really  for  nothing:  so  much,  one  day  when  Mrs.  Wix  had 
accompanied  her  into  the  drawing-room  and  left  her,  the  child  heard 
one  of  the  ladies  she  found  there — a  lady  with  eyebrows  arched  like 
skipping-ropes  and  thick  black  stitching,  like  ruled  "  lines,"  on  beautiful 
white  gloves — announce  to  another.  She  knew  governesses  were  poor  ; 
Miss  Overmore  was  unmentionably  and  Mrs.  Wix  permittedly  so. 
Neither  this,  however,  nor  the  old  brown  frock,  nor  the  diadem,  nor  the 
button,  made  a  difference  for  Maisie  in  the  charm  put  forth  through 
everything,  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Wix's  conveying  that,  somehow,  in  her 
ugliness  and  her  poverty,  she  was  peculiarly  and  soothingly  safe  ;  safer 
than  any  one  in  the  world,  than  papa,  than  mamma,  than  the  lady  with 
the  arched  eyebrows ;  safer  even,  though  so  much  less  beautiful,  than 
Miss  Overmore,  on  whose  loveliness,  as  she  supposed  it,  the  little  girl 
was  faintly  conscious  that  one  couldn't  rest  with  quite  the  same 
tucked-in  and  kissed-for-good-night  feeling.  Mrs.  Wix  was  as  safe  as 
Clara  Matilda,  who  was  in  heaven  and  yet,  embarrassingly,  also  in 
Kensal  Green,  where  they  had  been  together  to  see  her  little  huddled 
grave.  It  was  from  something  in  Mrs.  Wix's  tone  which,  in  spite  of 
caricature,  remained  indescribable  and  inimitable,  that  Maisie,  before 
her  term  with  her  mother  was  over,  drew  this  sense  of  a  tenderness  that 
would  never  fail  her.  If  she  knew  her  instructress  was  poor  and  queer 
she  also  knew  that  she  was  not  nearly  so  "  qualified  "  as  Miss  Overmore, 
who  could  say  lots  of  dates  straight  off  (letting  you  hold  the  book 
yourself),  state  the  position  of  Malabar,  play  six  pieces  without  notes, 
and,  in  a  sketch,  put  in  beautifully  the  trees  and  houses  and  difficult 
parts.  Maisie  herself  could  play  more  pieces  than  Mrs.  Wix,  who  was 
moreover  visibly  ashamed  of  her  houses  and  trees  and  could  only,  with 
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the  help  of  a  smutty  forefinger,  of  doubtful  legitimacy  in  the  field  of 
art,  do  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimneys. 

They  dealt,  the  governess  and  her  pupil,  in  "subjects,"  but  there 
were  many  the  governess  put  off  from  week  to  week  and  that  they 
never  got  to  at  all :  she  only  used  to  say  "  We'll  take  that  in  its 
proper  order."  Her  order  was  a  circle  as  vast  as  the  untravelled  globe. 
She  had  not  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  the  child  could  perfectly  see 
how  many  subjects  she  was  afraid  of.  She  took  refuge  on  the  firm 
ground  of  fiction,  through  which  indeed  there  flowed  the  blue  river 
of  truth.  She  knew  swarms  of  stories,  mostly  those  of  the  novels 
she  had  read  ;  relating  them  with  a  memory  that  never  faltered  and 
a  wealth  of  detail  that  was  Maisie's  delight.  They  were  all  about 
love  and  beauty  and  countesses  and  wickedness.  Her  conversation 
was  practically  an  endless  narrative,  a  great  garden  of  romance,  with 
sudden  vistas  into  her  own  life  and  gushing  fountains  of  fact  These 
were  the  parts  where  they  most  lingered  ;  she  made  the  child  take 
with  her  again  every  step  of  her  long,  lame  course  and  think  it  a 
journey  in  an  enchanted  land.  Her  pupil  acquired  a  vivid  vision  of 
every  one  who  had  ever,  in  her  phrase,  knocked  against  her — some 
of  them,  oh,  so  hard ! — every  one  literally  but  Mr.  Wix,  her  husband, 
as  to  whom  nothing  was  mentioned  save  that  he  had  been  dead  for 
ages.  He  had  been  rather  remarkably  absent  from  his  wife's  existence, 
and  Maisie  was  never  taken  to  see  his  grave. 

Henry  James. 

{To  be  continued^ 
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**  The  British  Statesman  is  a  dead  ass  tossed  about  by  the  waves."--T.  Carlyle. 
"  A  more  unbeautiful  class  of  Premiers  was  never  raked  out  of  the  ooze  and  set  in 
high  places  by  any  ingenuity  of  man." — ^T.  Carlyle. 

I  HAVE  prefaced  my  article  with  the  foregoing  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  one  who  was  not  only  a  great  thinker  and  a  great 
man  of  letters,  but  a  profound  admirer  of  the  English  character, 
a  man  who  loved  and  believed  in  the  English  people  to  a  degree  which 
certainly  no  Englishman  has  surpassed.  In  the  following  pages,  I, 
writing  from  an  Irish  point  of  view,  shall  have  to  say  many  severe 
things  concerning  the  British  Statesman,  and  shall  beg  my  English 
readers  to  believe  that,  no  more  than  Carlyle,  do  I  regard  the  British 
Statesman  as  in  any  degree  the  type  and  representative  of  the  English 
people,  but  rather  as  the  transitory  product  of  an  ephemeral  phase  in 
the  national  evolution.  Let  him  then  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  in 
this  article  "  the  British  Statesman  "  is  to  stand  by  himself  as  the  type 
of  a  system  which  I  believe  is  hastening  to  downfall,  and  by  no  means 
as  a  type  of  the  English  people  or  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
And  now  to  the  business  in  hand. 

In  the  new  Irish  movement  which  has  arisen  with  the  suddenness 
and  power  of  a  tidal  wave,  forces  have  been  let  loose  whose  play  no 
man  can  predict :  save  that  if  wisdom  governs  they  may  lead  to 
Ireland's  regeneration,  and  perhaps  to  a  great  deal  more :  and  if 
wisdom  be  absent  lead  to  her  ruin.  It  is  no  child's  task  for  a  small 
and  poor  nation  to  take  an  Empire  by  the  throat  crying,  "Pay  me 
that  thou  owest."  True,  the  appeal  is  still  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  creditor,  though  not  quite ;  but  let  Parliament  follow  the  leading 
of  Tlu  Times,  and  language  of  expostulation  will  be  succeeded  by 
language  not  of  expostulation,  and  that  in  its  turn  by  action.  There 
is  a  noticeable  calmness,  legality,  and  decorum  in  this  movement, 
which  to  those  who  can  see  beneath  the  surface  proves  the  presence 
of  a  profound  and  determined  purpose. 
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When  things  of  greater  moment  await  consideration,  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  merely  outline  the  controversy.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission,  Ireland,  since  185?, 
has  been  paying  into  the  Imperial  Treasury  two  and  three  quarter 
millions  a  year  more  than  her  due  proportion,  if  that  be  measured 
by  her  taxable  capacity  as  compared  with  the  taxable  capacity  of 
Great  Britain.  Ireland  claims  the  restoration  of  these  overpaid 
millions,  and  relief  from  such  over-taxation  in  the  future.  To  this 
it  is  replied  that  taxation  is  no  heavier  upon  Irishmen  than  upon 
Englishmen  ;  that  the  doctrine  of  taxable  capacity  might  be  extended 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  parts  of  Great 
Britain  are  as  much  entitled  to  relief  and  restitution  as  Ireland 
claims  to  be.  "  That  may  be  so,"  reply  the  leaders  of  the  new  Irish 
movement,  "  but  we  take  our  stand  upon  a  solemn  international 
treaty,  the  Act  of  Union,  according  to  which  we  are  entitled  to  fiscal 
treatment  in  proportion  to  our  wealth  and  resources  as  a  people. 
We  demand  this  justice.  We  have  no  concern,  as  yet,  with  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  Her  Majesty's  British  subjects  :  later  on  we  may." 

It  is  on  a  basis  supplied  by  this  position  and  by  the  Report  of  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission  that  Ireland,  suspending  all  internal 
controversies,  has  come  together  and  combined  with  a  common  object 
and  purpose.  Economists  and  calculators  may  spend  themselves  in 
the  effort  to  prove  the  Irish  demand  all  that  Ireland  does  not  deem 
it  to  be.  Ireland  takes  her  stand  on  the  Act  of  Union,  taxable 
capacity  or  wealth  in  relation  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
fact  of  over-taxation  measured  by  taxable  capacity.  For  good  or  for 
HI — none  can  tell  yet  for  which — that  is  her  standpoint,  and  from  that 
she  will  not  be  driven  by  sophistries  or  by  refusals  or  by  threats. 

To  some  such  stand  Ireland  has,  in  fact,  been  driven  by  events. 
Her  population,  once  eight  millions,  is  drawing  nigh  to  four  millions, 
•decreasing  decade  by  decade  ;  her  industries,  with  the  exception  of 
agriculture,  have  perished  ;  and  her  agriculture  is  assailed  by  the  fierce 
competition  of  the  State-aided  agriculture  of  other  nations.  The 
transference  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  land-owners 
to  the  occupiers  has  not  availed  to  match  the  effects  of  that  competition 
combined  with  the  brunt  of  the  over-taxation  complained  of.  Nigh 
a  fourth  of  the  estates  of  Ireland  have  gone  bankrupt  and  fallen  into 
the  jaws  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  The  landed  proprietors,  who 
are  not  yet  insolvent,  tremble.     A  wave  of  panic  which  may  arise  any 
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day  will  cause  all  mortgagees  to  call  in  their  principal.  Real  estate  in 
Ireland  can  no  longer  be  charged  with  any  new  obligations,  and  such 
a  panic  would  precipitate  every  still  solvent  owner  into  the  gulf.  Mean- 
time, local  taxation  is  going  up  while  population  and  resources  are 
going  down  and  while  Imperial  taxation,  as  measured  by  taxable 
capacity,  becomes  greater  day  by  day.  Ireland  stands  to-day  at  a 
parting  of  the  ways.  She  must  fight  or  she  must  fall.  She  prefers  the 
former  course,  and  is  visibly  stripping  for  the  fray.  A  new  epoch  is 
beginning,  and  there  are  great  things  in  the  wind. 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  in  her  new  movement,  has  many 
friends  and  will  secure  many  others  should  she  be  compelled  to  put 
forward  her  Imperial  policy,  of  which  more  anon.  But  also  she  has 
certain  new  and  powerful  allies  of  home  growth  which  The  Times 
might  regard  as  rather  more  "  metaphysical "  than  her  doctrine  of 
taxable  capacity,  but  which,  metaphysical  or  not,  are  potent  aids 
whenever  they  appear  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  strong  man 
Hunger  has  come  into  the  camp,  and  Despair,  and  Wrath,  and  other 
dim  powers,  metaphysical  or  not,  gather  around,  and  with  them  too 
inextinguishable  Hope.  For  this  time  the  Beggar  Nation  does  not 
appear  as  a  canaille  or  a  wild  jacquerie^  but  as  an  army  with  captains. 
The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  are  out  with  her  in  this  business,  and  her 
earls  are  in  the  van. 

The  combination  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  new  movement 
would  suffice  to  make  it  powerful,  but  it  is  the  active  co-operation  of 
our  aristocracy  which  makes  it  formidable.  That  is  the  grand  feature 
of  the  movement,  for  this  class  of  men,  owing  to  their  internal  discipline 
and  the  discipline  which  they,  and  they  only,  can  impart,  supply  the 
combination  with  a  social  sanction  without  which  it  would  probably 
be  weak  from  the  start,  and  might  ere  long  break  up  into  its  elements. 
When  such  men  step  to  the  forefront  misgivings  disappear,  and  those 
who  do  not  or  cannot  understand  the  financial  question  feel  that  all 
must  be  right.  Men  of  this  type,  the  Lord-Lieutenants  of  counties,  the 
heads  of  old  and  respected  families,  men  of  considerable  wealth  and 
frequently  of  high  personal  character,  are  followed  naturally  and 
instinctively  by  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  and  the  minor  gentry,  whence 
it  happens  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  are  in  this 
movement  and  prepared  to  assume  its  political  leadership,  and  pursue 
the  quarrel  to  all  issues  whenever  the  people  invite  them  to  assume  it. 
In  Ireland  there  are  virtually  two  orders,  and  no  more  ;  the  people  and 
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the  ari5tocfa.c>%  using  the  latter  term  in  a  large  sense  so  as  to  include  our 
r^AKTit  land-owning  gcntr>'  in  general  The>'  arc  a  class  sharply 
d(r£ncd  from  the  rest,  for  in  Ireland  we  have  no  wealthy  middle  class 
^oy^.ying  a  link  between  them  and  the  people.  They  stand  apart  from 
the  reft,  divided  by  a  line  as  sharply  drawn  as  that  which  differentiates 
c/>mmis5ioned  officers  from  the  non-commissioned  and  from  the  rank 
and  fi2e«  The  consequence  is  that  in  their  aristocrac>''  the  Irish  people 
possess  a  body  of  ready-made  captains  and  leaders,  and  are  beginning 
to  recognise  the  fact  They  percei\-e  that  the  leaders  whom  they  can 
supply  from  their  own  ranks,  farmers  from  their  farms,  shopkeepers 
from  their  shops,  barristers  on  their  way  to  the  bench,  and  political 
adventurers  to  no  end,  are  not  reliable.  Recent  experience  has  proved 
as  much.  Hitherto  the  men  whom  by  their  position,  birth,  leisure, 
wealth,  and  education,  Nature  has  marked  out  as  leaders,  have  occupied 
a  camp  of  their  own,  preyed  upon,  in  their  seclusion,  by  many  cheerless 
emotions.  Now,  in  the  other  cami>— that  of  the  people — the  thought 
has  arisen,  "  There  is  a  great  war-job  forward,  let  us  recall  our  officers  "  ; 
and  simultaneously  in  the  quarters  of  the  aristocracy  the  thought  also 
has  arisen,  •'  This  is  a  business  that  concerns  us,  too.  Let  us  go  to  the 
men."  The  concentration  of  power  arising  out  of  this  change  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  both  has  already  brought  great  results  in  its  train,  and  will 
bring  greater.     The  mob  has  become  an  army,  and  the  horde  a  host 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  nature  of  the  power  com- 
municated to  the  nation  by  this  reconciliation  of  the  people  and  their 
natural  leaders.  It  means  the  introduction  of  a  force  which  defies 
analysis,  and  whose  operations  are  incalculable.  For  the  Irish,  though 
dwelling  as  it  were  upon  the  highway  between  the  two  great  democracies 
of  England  and  America,  are  an  essentially  aristocratic  race,  and  hold 
n  instinctive  abhorrence  the  democratic  doctrine  of  equality  and  the 
plutocratic  tyrannies  to  which  that  blasphemy  against  the  rights  of  man 
inevitably  gives  birth.  We  are  an  aristocratic,  and  even  a  monarchical, 
race,  and  in  this  respect  are  not  laggards  in  the  progress  of  the  nations  as 
was  thought,  but  in  the  van  and  leading  the  host  Democracy  is  a 
phase  ;  aristocracy  and  monarchy  are  for  ever.  Let  those  who  inherit 
the  principles  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  foiled  purposes  remember 
what  I  have  said. 

There  arc  no  people  in  the  world  who  so  readily  lend  themselves 
to  discipline  as  the  Irish.  The  late  Mr.  Froude,  no  great  friend  of  ours, 
said  that  We  are  now  falling  into  rank  under  our  own  captains,  a  pleasure 
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denied  to  us  for  centuries.  Curiously  enough  it  was  the  British  Statesman 
who  sent  us  these  captains  to  take  care  of  us  in  his  interest  But  quis 
oistodiet  custodes.  He  despised  and  plundered  them  as  he  did  us  all, 
and  they  are  ours  now.  Disciplined  themselves  they  will  impart  their 
discipline  to  the  nation,  and  from  vital  contact  with  the  nation  and  with 
their  native  land  gather  and  exhibit  a  power  which  will  surprise  both 
themselves  and  others. 

If  they  play  their  part  well  in  the  coming  strife,  and  I  believe  they 
will,  play  it  right  through  to  the  end  like  Irishmen  and  gentlemen, 
I  believe  they  will  be  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious  aristocracy  in 
Europe,  and  endure  for  generations.  It  may  be  imagined  that  I  attach 
an  unreasonable  importance  to  the  attitude  recently  assumed  by  a 
handful  of  impoverished  Irish  landlords.  But  I  think  not.  The  Irish 
are  different  from  other  peoples.  The  past  has  an  immense  hold  upon 
their  affections  and  imaginations.  "The  old  families  that  were  there 
always  "  still  exert  a  great  power  over  the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  The 
cities  and  towns  are  necessarily  less  subject  to  the  fascination,  but  even 
they  feel  it,  more  deeply  than  they  think — and  in  Ireland  the  cities  and 
towns  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  counties  and  the  life  of  the 
counties.  Then  our  Irish  aristocracy  have  not  tainted  their  blood  by 
alliances  with  the  offspring  of  "the  least  erected  of  the  spirits  that 
fell."  If  poor,  their  blood  is  pure,  and  their  poverty  is  not  apparent  in 
Ireland.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  that  poverty  was  a  bar  to  an  heroic 
career.     It  is  not  the  fat  hound  that  hunts  best. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Irish  aristocracy  now  lead  the  nation 
against  the  British  Statesman  is  a  tale  worth  telling.  In  1896  a 
Conservative  and  Unionist  Government  signalised  its  entrance  on  power 
by  the  passage  of  a  swinging  agrarian  Act  against  Irish  landlords 
passed  like  its  predecessors  without  a  suggestion  of  compensation. 
Irish  landlords  begged  of  this  Government  to  lend  them  money  for 
the  payment  of  encumbrancers  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  lend 
money  to  tenants  for  the  purchase  of  their  holdings.  The  petition  was 
refused.  In  the  Act  a  clause  was  introduced  directing  the  sale  to 
tenants,  at  what  practically  amounted  to  anything  they  might  offer, 
of  all  estates  which  have  fallen  or  may  fall  under  the  control  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  The  Act  in  question  was  the 
second  great  agrarian  measure  passed  against  them  by  a  Conservative 
Government,  and  the  fourth  passed  against  them  by  the  British 
Statesman.     Unlike  its  predecessors,  it  was  passed  with  insult. 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  driving  men  too  far,  reducing  them  to 
despair  and  exciting  the  headlong  daring  and  wrath  which  spring  from 
despair.  There  is  such  a  thing,  too,  as  adding  insult  to  injury,  and 
this  has  been  done,  in  the  case  of  the  hunted  class,  which  now  at  last 
turns  on  its  hunters  and  stands  at  bay — at  bay  but  with  an  indignant 
nation  quietly  taking  rank  behind  them.  The  gentlemen  who 
fought  on  the  landlords*  side  during  the  debates  over  the  Land  Act 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  all  declare  that  they  were  treated 
with  a  marked  discourtesy  by  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  benches. 
This— and  they  all  declare  it — was  driving  the  iron  too  deep.  The 
business  of  taking  from  men  their  hereditary  or  purchased  properties, 
and  making  them  over  to  others,  without  any  compensation,  was  cruel 
enough  in  itself.  It  was  sheer  madness  to  make  it  more  galling  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Va  victis  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  the  reminder,  steadily,  night  by  night,  brought  before  their  minds 
that  the  political  power,  nay  the  political  existence,  of  the  class  whose 
claims  they  advocated  had  disappeared.  That  was  the  fact  From  the 
centre  to  the  sea  and  from  Loop  Head  to  Cape  Clear  the  men  whose 
ancestors  held  all  Ireland  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand  could  not  in  1896 
send  to  Parliament  a  single  direct  representative  of  their  order  and  of 
their  interests.  Again,  the  class  subjected  to  that  injury  and  that 
contempt,  though  they  could  not  return  members  to  Parliament,  had, 
by  a  large  financial  munificence  and  a  passionate  political  enthusiasm, 
sustained  that  very  Conservative  and  Unionist  Party  whose  first 
considerable  legislative  effort  was  to  pass  a  severe  measure  against 
themselves,  and  do  so  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  contempt.  Politically, 
beyond  question  the  Irish  aristocracy  were  so  weak  that  they  could 
not  well  be  weaker.     But  was  it  wise  or  kind  to  remind  them  of  it? 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  Irish  aristocracy,  but  for  that  attitude 
of  scorn,  as  towards  men  who  could  not  return  a  single  member  to 
Parliament  out  of  all  Ireland,  might  have  been  hypnotised  by  phrases 
and  lulled  by  condolence  till  their  destruction  was  completed.  The 
most  sweeping  and  destructive  of  all  the  Land  Acts  was  that  which, 
in  1887,  was  passed  by  the  Conservative  Party.  But  on  that  occasion 
the  authors  of  the  Act  condoled  largely  with  the  victim?,  reminded 
them  that  it  was  a  cruel  necessity  of  State,  and  Lord  Salisbury  himself 
coming  forward,  declared  that  it  was  a  detestable  measure,  but  that 
as  between  it  and  Home  Rule  he  saw  no  way  of  steering  a  middle 
course.     The  Land  Act  of  1887  broke  **  instruments  under  seal,"  and 
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brought  under  the  operations  of  the  Land  Commission  all  the  rich 
midlands  of  Ireland,  the  very  "  udder  of  the  land/*  to  use  an  antique 
phrase.  But  then  it  was  all  done  so  nicely,  with  such  sympathy,  and 
such  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  victims,  that  the  victims  never 
raised  one  cry  of  pain,  or  lifted  a  single  voice  of  protest ! 

In  Ireland  we  have  a  court  called  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  which 
takes  charge  of  estates  which  cannot  pay  their  way.  In  this  court 
estates  used  to  be  bought  and  sold,  but  now,  no  one,  having  regard  to 
past  and  prospective  land  legislation,  will  buy  an  estate,  there  or 
elsewhere — not  one.  There  are  no  possible  purchasers  except  the 
occupants — the  tenants — and  these,  seeing  Land  Act  after  Land 
Act  of  an  anti-landlord  character  put  on  the  Statute  Book,  and 
the  landlords'  interest  as  steadily  falling,  are  in  no  haste  to  buy. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  inasmuch  as  the  last  Land  Act,  that 
of  1896,  Mr.  Balfour's  and  Lord  Salisbury's  Act,  compels  the  sale  of 
estates  which  have  come  into  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  mortgagees, 
trembling  for  their  principal,  may  at  any  moment  fall  into  panic  and 
call  in  the  principal.  The  embarrassed  and  sore-bestead  landlord 
cannot  pay.  The  estate  then  goes  into  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
and  is  sold  for  the  proverbial  "song."  This  Landed  Estates  Court, 
where  their  properties  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  primary 
mortgagees,  is  the  pit  towards  which  British  statesmanship,  in  the 
shape  of  agrarian  legislation,  without  compensation,  is  driving  the 
Irish  aristocracy,  and,  of  late,  driving  them  with  insult. 

On  the  verge  of  that  pit  these  men  are  recoiling.  A  great 
opportunity  has  presented  itself  in  the  Report  of  the  Financial 
Relations  Commission  and  in  the  invitation  of  the  Irish  people  to 
step  out  as  leaders.  They  are  turning  their  faces  home  and  away 
from  the  British  Statesman,  and  saying  to  the  Irish  people :  "  We  are 
willing  to  lead  you,  and  we  will  lead  you  far.  We  have  grievances 
of  our  own  to  redress  and  to  avenge.  Nevertheless,  we  are  willing 
for  a  while,  and  until  the  general  international  settlement,  which 
affects  us  all  alike,  to  let  our  grievances  sleep."  In  fact,  the  aristocracy 
perceive  that,  in  crowds,  they  are  being  swept  and  driven  into  the  maw 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  are  now,  like  men  of  mettle,  saying 
and  thinking: — "All  very  fine  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government, 
but  we  will  have  a  fight  for  it  first."  And,  in  fact,  the  hunted  have 
turned  back  upon  the  hunter ;  so  that  he  must  in  his  turn  be  the  hunted, 
with  a  fine  open  country  in  front  and  no  cover  to  hand. 
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Irish  landlords  and  Irish  Unionists  have  begun  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  this  Government,  even  from  a  Unionist  point  of  view. 
A  man  of  this  way  of  thinking  wrote  as  follows  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year : — "  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  British  Statesman,  long  since 
conceived,  to  establish  in  this  country  a  new  garrison  and  to  endow  it 
with  the  property  of  the  class  which  has  historically  discharged  that 
function.  This  purpose,  already  half  accomplished,  will  be  fully 
accomplished  in  the  next  decade.  Either  of  the  Imi>erial  Parties 
will  do  all  that  remains  to  be  done :  the  Liberals  with  overt  malice ; 
the  Conservatives  with  expressions  of  regret  and  the  shedding  of  a  few 
Egyptian  tears.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  British  Statesman.  He 
believes  it  to  be  a  sound  policy,  and  knows  that  it  is  economical : 
the  endowment  of  his  new  garrison  will  not  cost  the  Treasury  a  cent. 
He  has  made  a  mistake ;  he  has  shown  his  hand  too  soon.  His  new 
garrison  has  not  been  sufficiently  established  or  sufficiently  endowed 
to  answer  his  purposes  and  his  old  garrison  has  not  been  sufficiently 
destroyed.  He  has  awakened  the  suspicions  and  the  indignation  of 
the  old  before  making  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  the  new.  In  short,  he  has 
blundered.  The  old  garrison  and  the  new  will  combine  to  compel  the 
restoration  of  the  millions  which  he  has  stolen  from  both  . . .  Our  home 
differences  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  sum  due  to  us  by  him  on 
foot  of  over-taxation.  A  tithe  of  that,  nay,  perhaps,  the  mere  use  of 
the  Imperial  credit  which  would  cost  the  State  nothing,  might  reduce 
to  harmony  all  our  internal  discords  and  leave  us  free  to  hunt  this 
British  Statesman  to,"  etc,  "  Many  confiscations  and  transferences  of 
property  have  ere  this  taken  place  in  Ireland.  They  were  always 
punitory,  and  inflicted  on  defeated  rebels.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Imperial  Government  has  taken  their  property  from  loyal  Irishmen 
and,  without  compensation,  nay,  latterly,  with  insult,  conferred  the  same 
upon  those  who  have  been  their  hereditary  foes.  A  policy  like  this 
seeks  its  match  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Irish  aristocracy,  so  many  of  them  as  are  still 
undestroyed,  while  just  in  their  angriest  and  most  suspicious  humour, 
have  been  approached  by  the  traditionally  angry  and  traditionally 
discontented  democracy  and  requested  to  assume  the  lead  in  the  great 
quest  for  the  stolen  millions  of  the  nation.  And  they  have  responded 
to  those  overtures.  That  is  the  most  important  fact  in  the  new 
movement  For  it  is  significant  that  the  overtures  with  this  purpose 
in  view  have  proceeded  from  the  people  themselves.    The  invitations 
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to  the  Lord- Lieutenants  of  counties  to  hold  county  meetings  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission 
emanated  everywhere  from  the  local  elected  bodies  who  directly 
represented  the  people.  These  bodies,  observe,  did  not  invite  their 
own  Members  of  Parliament  to  hold  meetings ;  they  invited  the  chief 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  rural  gentr>%  In  other  words,  the  Irish  people 
invited  their  native  aristocracy  to  lead  them.  But  for  the  agrarian 
revolution  through  which  the  country  has  recently  passed,  the  aristocracy 
could  hardly  have  combined  with  the  people  even  over  a  matter  of 
this  magnitude.  Their  position  as  a  small  minority,  devoid  of  political 
power  and  yet  enjoying  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  land  of  all 
Ireland,  would  have  restrained  them.  But  the  Land  Acts  of  the  last 
three  decades — the  Liberal  Land  Acts  of  1870  and  1881,  and  the 
Conservative  Land  Acts  of  1887  and  1896 — had,  in  fact,  deprived  them 
of  almost  every  right  of  which  the  people  could,  with  any  show  of 
justice,  still  take  away;  By  those  Acts  the  chief  causes  which  separated 
the  aristocracy  from  the  people  and  restrained  them  in  a  hostile  camp 
have  been  swept  away.  But  in  addition  to  this,  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice,  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  has  been 
now  for  a  long  time  growing  up  in  their  very  loyal  hearts,  and  a  fear, 
amounting  almost  to  a  conviction,  that  their  utter  destruction  is  one 
of  the  deep  purposes  of  the  British  Statesman.  They  do  not  condemn 
the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  past.  They  recognise  now  that  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  is  entitled  to  protection  as  to  his  rent  and  security  for  his 
improvements,  and  that  in  any  event  the  agrarian  revolution  was 
perhaps  inevitable.  But  they  do  feel  that  the  revolution  was  carried 
through  in  a  manner  most  harsh  and  unjust  to  themselves,  and  that 
these  immense  transferences  of  land-ownership  and  property  should 
have  been  accompanied  with  the  principle  of  compensation  as  in  all 
other  cases,  when,  in  pursuit  of  a  public  and  State  policy,  the  State 
deprives  citizens  of  their  property. 

Accustomed  as  they  have  been  for  generations  to  regard  the 
Imperial  Parliament  with  feelings  of  the  profoundest  loyalty,  they 
were  slow,  very  slow,  to  entertain  the  suspicion  that  this  High  Court 
was  not  unfriendly  to  them.  But  of  late,  when  to  injury  was  added 
insult,  and  when  the  injury  and  the  insult  alike  proceeded  from  their 
own  political  friends,  suddenly — for  contempt  will  pierce  like  lightning 
through  the  shell  of  a  tortoise — the  thought  sprang  up  in  their  minds : 
**  This  Power  is  not  our  friend  but  our  enemy."     Simultaneously  it  was 
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pointed  out  to  them  by  their  most  trusted  friends  that  the  same 
power  which  had  injured  and  insulted  them  had  been  since  1853 
overtaxing  all  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  two  and  three-quarter  millions 
a  yean 

The  efforts  of  The  Times  to  warn  off  Unionists  from  the  new  move- 
ment on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  Home  Rule  tendencies  have  failed 
— and  rightly  failed.  The  new  movement  trends  to  a  more  vital  and 
thorough  union  with  Great  Britain  and  not  towards  separation.  Not 
perceiving  this  Lord  Castletown  blundered  in  his  Cork  speech.  His 
blunder  was  indeed  no  crime  judged  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
British  Statesman,  for  not  so  long  since  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who 
had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  called  on  our  Ulster  Protestants 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  event  of  a  certain  Bill  becoming  law.  Lord 
Randolph's  action  was  not  repudiated  or  condemned  by  any  member  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  and  he  afterward3,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
maintained,  rather  victoriously,  that  he  had  done  quite  right,  and  that 
rebellion  was  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  aggrieved  subject.  Perhaps 
so ;  but  why  should  the  same  persons  who  extended  their  approval  to 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  Belfast  speech  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  horror 
at  Lord  Castletown's  historical  allusion  in  Cork?  Let  us  remember 
Dr.  Johnson's  advice,  and  **  clear  our  minds  of  cant." 

Yet  that  allusion  to  Boston  was  certainly,  from  a  strategic  point  of 
view,  a  blunder,  scaring  away  for  the  nonce  forces  which  were  drawing 
towards  alliance.  The  speaker  failed  to  recognise  the  essential  difference 
between  the  Irish  people  commanding  one  hundred  and  three  votes  in 
the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  and  the  discontented  American 
colonists  who  could  not  command  one.  Ireland  is  fully  represented  : 
some  think  over- represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Till  Ireland, 
having  wielded  that  weapon,  finds  it  impotent,  or  until,  by  violence 
and  illegality,  she  is  compelled  to  forego  its  use,  no  Irishman  should 
breathe  a  hint  of  insurrection  or  of  violent  resistance  to  the  law.  To  do 
so  would  be  in  the  bad  manner  of  the  Forty-Eighters,  and  unworthy  of 
a  country  which  holds  such  a  great  and  powerful  constitutional  position 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  Ireland  does. 

No  one  quite  realises  the  strength  of  our  constitutional  position  or 
the  power  which,  through  it,  a  combined  Ireland  is  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Lord  Castletown's  error  is  the  more 
inexcusable,  inasmuch  as  in  the  same  speech  he  referred,  historically,  to 
an  occasion  on  which  a  combined  Ireland  succeeded,  within  a  few  days, 
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in  bringing  a  powerful  Government  to  its  knees,  and  compelling  the 
British  Statesman  to  go,  not  the  way  in  which  be  wished  to  go,  but  the 
way  in  which  Ireland  desired  him  to  go.  I  refer  to  the  international 
dispute  in  the  Seventies  over  the  trans-Channel  Mail  Contract.  Those 
who  consider  well  the  dominant  fact  in  the  situation,  viz.,  Ireland's 
Parliamentary  strength,  will  perceive  not  only  Lord  Castletown's  error, 
but  the  perversit>'  or  political  ineptitude  of  those  who  fear  that  in  the 
new  movement  there  is  something  tending  towards  separation.  Home 
Rule,  or  Irish  nationality  in  any  sense  invidious  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire. 

The  power  of  the  Irish  demand  to-day  lies  in  the  fact  that  Ireland 
commands  one  hundred  and  three  votes  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
that  is  to  say,  two  hundred  and  six  in  any  division.  Without  that 
representation  we  would  be  powerless  to  urge  any  demand  whatsoever. 
If  we  did  not  possess  that  point  of  vantage,  where  would  we  be? 
Ireland,  though  rejoicing  in  an  imaginary  independence,  would  present 
a  flank  naked  and  exposed  to  the  British  Minister.  She  could  only 
plead  at  St.  Stephen's  in  formd  pauperis^  putting  forward  forensic 
considerations  of  justice,  or  weak  appeals  to  pity.  Within  the  Union, 
and  in  full  possession  of  her  Parliamentary  rights,  she  can  plead  her  full 
constitutional  strength,  and  utilise  the  legally  indefeasible  power  which 
she  wields  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  British  Empire.  She  can  plead 
the  right  of  her  might  With  that  powerful  weapon  in  our  hands,  we 
would  be  fools  indeed  if  we  were  to  resort  to  any  methods  which 
might  bring  fleets  and  armies  to  bear  upon  us.  Our  representation 
is  a  weapon  which  can  shear  through  every  difficulty — the  mere  waving 
of  which  terrifies  the  British  Statesman.  Now,  to  have  and  to  hold  and 
to  wield  that  weapon,  we  must  maintain  a  strict  combination  at  home. 
We  must  unite  Ireland,  and  keep  Ireland  united. 

Very  early  in  the  agitation  that  fact  was  seen.  To  secure  union 
and  concentration  of  force  became  the  common  object.  It  was  openly 
or  tacitly  agreed  that  all  differences  of  opinion  should  be  kept  well 
out  of  sight,  and  that  no  sectional  or  class  jealousies  should  be,  at  any 
point,  suffered  to  appear.  In  combination  lay,  not  only  strength  and 
hope  but,  the  sole  strength  and  the  sole  hope.  A  nation  combined 
behind  a  representation  combined  was  the  object,  and  towards  that 
object,  during  the  months  of  December  and  January,  the  Irish  people 
have  been  steering  with  a  really  marvellous  fixity  of  purpose,  marvellous 
when  we  remember  the  profound  racial,  religious,  and  class  repulsions 
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and  antagonisms  which  have  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  even  now  subsist, 
though  in  a  mitigated  form,  beneath  the  surface. 

Politics,  like  war,  are  governed  by  laws  which  are  fewer  and  simpler 
than  is  generally  suspected.  Parnell  simplified  Irish  politics :  hence  his 
success.  He  perceived  that  in  an  assembly  so  peculiarly  constituted  as 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  solid  phalanx  of  some  fourscore  members 
might  all  but  dominate  the  situation.  So  he  laboured  with  a  passionate 
earnestness  for  the  formation  and  binding  together  of  his  phalanx. 
Then  he  rested.  He  knew  the  power  which  his  phalanx  by  its  sheer 
weight  and  solidity  would  exert  amongst  the  disorderly  political  forces 
congregated  at  Westminster.  For  us,  the  law  of  the  situation  is  equally 
simple  though  our  purposes  are  so  different.  Combination  is  for  us  the 
first  thing  and  the  second  thing  and  the  tenth  thing.  Nothing  else  is 
to  be  named  beside  it;  nothing  in  the  remotest  degree  affecting,  or 
likely  to  affect,  our  unity  or  solidarity  will  be  tolerated  for  a  single 
instant.  The  nascent  political  sagacity  of  the  Irish  people  enables 
them  to  perceive  this  and  to  act  according  to  the  perception.  Solidarity 
once  attained,  all  things  follow  in  due  course.     Let  me  explain. 

It  was  suggested  by  persons  of  not  much  political  acumen,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  new  movement  should  send  skilled  lecturers  through 
Great  Britain  to  explain  to  the  people  our  financial  grievances.  That 
would  be  a  blunder,  and  has  been  perceived  to  be  such.  A  British 
Statesman,  to  whom  one  hundred  and  three  votes  are  of  importance, 
will  very  eloquentl}'  expound  all  those  wrongs  to  the  British  people, 
possibly  with  a  passionate  emphasis  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  British 
people  will  listen  to  him.  They  would  not  listen  to  us.  Any  preaching 
and  teaching  by  Irishmen  would  amount  to  little  in  result.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  force,  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  Let  the  British  Statesman 
do  all  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  the  other  day  expounded  to  British 
audiences  with  great  power,  learning,  eloquence,  force,  and  passion 
the  justice  and  the  necessity  of  Home  Rule,  while  Parnell  sat  quiet 
in  the  midst  of  his  fourscore,  and  endeavoured,  not  very  successfully, 
to  keep  them  quiet  too.  A  certain  tranquillity  and  waiting  for  results 
ought  to  characterise  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  our  new 
Ireland.     Some  British  Statesman  will  do  all  that  is  necessary. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing  that  we  entertain  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  British  Statesman.  That  is  so.  We  believe  that  he  is 
without  principle,  that  he  loves  nothing  in  particular  save  votes,  but 
that   he  is  passionately   fond    of   votes.      The    marvellously    ductile 
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character  of  the  British  Statesman,  the  rare  ease  with  which  his  policy 
can  be  taught  to  flow  in  any  direction  commanded  by  votes  is  a  cheerful 
fact,  which  colours  the  whole  situation  with  rosy  light.  Bulk  is  not 
strength.  The  British  Statesman  no  doubt  looks  bulky  and  formidable 
to  the  casual  observer,  but  when  one  remembers  his  ruling  passion,  the 
love  of  votes,  the  attentive  observer  does  not  find  him  so  large  as  before. 
A  certain  shrinkage  sets  in  and  his  dimensions  dwindle.  We  have  seen 
a  British  Statesman  first  lock  Parnell  up  in  prison  and  then  range  the 
land  as  a  fiery  and  passionate  preacher  of  Parnellism.  We  have  seen 
a  British  Statesman,  who,  having  for  years  denounced  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Land  Act  of  1881,  himself  passed  a  far  more  sweeping  agrarian 
measure  in  1887.  We  have  seen — well !  divers  things  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  entertain  a  well-grounded  conviction  that  where  such 
a  noble  cluster  of  votes  exhibit  themselves  in  Parliament,  the  British 
Statesman  will,  ere  long,  seek  to  gather  them  by  the  only  means  by 
which  they  can  be  gathered,  and  that  is  by  preaching  broadcast  over 
England  the  doctrine  of  financial  justice  to  Ireland  and  of  Imperial 
taxation  regulated  in  Ireland  by  Ireland's  taxable  capacity. 

Ireland  has  no  choice  but  between  combination  and  ruin,  and  having 
seen  the  way  to  combination,  and  having  so  far  wisely  and  well  trodden 
that  way,  will,  for  her  life's  sake,  hold  fast  to  this  central  and  all- 
governing  fact,  that  is  to  say,  unity  and  a  combined  front.  What  she 
does  not  as  yet  perceive  very  clearly  is,  that  the  solution  of  all  her 
domestic  problems  lies  here  or  nowhere  ;  but  she  does  perceive  that 
these  domestic  problems  are  as  nothing  to  the  enormous  international 
finance  question,  with  regard  to  which  she  can  only  secure  justice 
through  the  utmost  combination  and  solidarity  of  which  she  is  capable. 
That  is  her  sheet  anchor  in  the  stormy  weather  which  is  approaching ; 
and  she  knows  it !  That  and  the  Union,  for  it  is  only  through  the 
Union,  and  through  her  position  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  secured 
to  her  by  the  Act  of  Union,  that  she  can  make  her  power  felt  and 
cause  her  will  to  be  obeyed.  To-day  all  Ireland  stands  by  the  Union. 
The  Act  of  Union  is  our  banner,  and  our  charter,  and  our  shield,  and 
our  sword,  and  our  strong  citadel,  not  to  be  captured  by  the  art  or 
power  of  man. 

Should  Lord  Salisbury  to-morrow,  by  way  of  driving  a  wedge 
between  the  combined  forces,  offer  an  Irish  Parliament  to  our 
Nationalists,  they  would  reply  first: — "What  about  our  one  hundred 
millions ;  and  secondly,  what  about  our  share  of  the  fleets  and  hosts 
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of  our  common  Empire.  This  Empire  is  ours  too.  Many  an  Irish 
soldier  and  sailor,  and  many  an  Irish  general  and  administrator  and 
pioneer,  has  spent  himself  in  the  making  of  it  We  desire  an  account, 
too,  of  the  millions  which  we  contributed  to  its  erection — some  eighty 
millions,  for  example,  between  1800  and  18 17.  And,  another  thing, 
we  would  require  ships  and  soldiers  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Parliament  which  you  propose  to  give.  We  don't  want  a  sham 
Parliament  living  on  your  sufferance.  Before  asking  for  Home  Rule 
again,  we  have  divers  accounts  to  settle,  and  for  their  settlement  we 
need  our  full  Parliamentary  representation.  Moreover,  we  are  at 
present  in  combination  with  our  Irish  Unionist  brethren,  and  it  would 
be  dishonourable  to  break  away  from  that  combination  until  our 
common  purposes  shall  have  been  accomplished.  We  thank  you 
cordially,  and  also  The  Times ^  which,  we  observe,  has  been  prompting 
you.  But  we  prefer  the  status  quo  for  a  while."  Such  would  be  the 
reply  even  of  our  Nationalists,  should  a  British  Statesman  seek  to 
escape  fron  his  thick-com'ng  troubles  by  the  offer  of  Home  Rule. 

Stan  DISH  O'Grady. 
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"  The  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  us  has  convinced  us  of  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  agricultural  depression." — RoycU  Commission  on  Agriadture^ 
Second  Report. 

II. — The  Meat  Market 

"  1  A  OWN  corn,  up  horn."  So  runs  the  proverb  in  the  countryside. 
1  J  That  corn  is  down  my  readers  know,  but  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  "  honi "  is  "  up."  True,  much  arable  land  has  been 
turned  to  the  uses  of  stock-raisino[ :  true  also,  the  depression  in 
Agriculture  has  been  least  felt  on  those  farms  which  gave  pasture  the 
preference  over  rotatory  crops.  But  this  is  not  to  say,  after  the  Giffen 
formula,  that  our  loss  on  Wheat  has  been  compensated  by  a  growth  in 
Stock.  And  this  failure  of  the  Compensation  Principle  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because,  though  the  consumption  of  Wheat  per  head  of  the 
population  remains  to-da}'  pretty  much  the  same  as  at  any  period 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  the  consumption  of  Meat  per  head  is  very 
considerably  increased.  We  are  confronted,  then,  with  these  disquieting 
facts  :— (i)  There  are  many  more  in  these  Islands  to  eat  Meat  than 
ever  there  were  ;  (2)  The  effective  appetite  (to  borrow  an  adjective 
from  the  technology  of  Economics)  of  these  people  is  much  greater 
than  of  old  ;  (3)  The  diminution  in  Wheat  has  placed  many  thousands 
of  acres  at  the  Grazier's  disposal,  while  the  manufacture  and  the 
importation  of  cattle  foods  have  made  possible  the  fattening  of  many 
more  beasts  ;  (4)  The  increase  in  Home-grown  Meat  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  so  slight  that  not  only  has  it  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  consumption,  but  also  it  has  failed  even  to  supply 
the  same  actual  quantity  per  head  ;  and  (5)  The  material  for  the 
increased  consumption  is,  of  course,  supplied  from  overseas. 

Wliere  We  Stand 

The  Position  is  summarised  in  the  appended  table,  whose  compila- 
tion  was   suggested    by   the   table    drawn    up   by   Major   Craigie   in 
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illustration  of  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Montreal  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  '84.  Indeed  my  first  two  lines  of  figures  are 
practically  that  gentleman's:  only  he  compiled  in  years,  and  my 
averages  are  triennial.  (I  should  add  that  my  method  commends  itself 
to  Major  Craigie  also,  as  affording  a  sound  view  of  annual  production.) 
The  figures  for  the  later  periods  are  of  my  own  calculation  ;  and  the 
method  of  estimating  the  Home  Production  is  that  adopted  in  '71, 
which  has  been  in  general  use,  with  no  material  fluctuations,  ever  since. 
According  to  this  formula,  every  1,000  head  of  Cattle  of  all  ages  =  67 
tons  of  Beef  or  Veal ;  every  1,000  Sheep  =  \2\  tons  of  Mutton  or 
Lamb;  every  1,000  Pigs  =  69^  tons  of  Bacon,  Ham,  or  Pork.  It 
differs  slightly  from  Major  Craigie's:  making  the  Home  Production 
look  about  i  per  cent,  larger  ;  and  by  adopting  it  I  hope  to  allow  ample 
margin  for  the  silencing  of  any  possible  objector,  who  may  contend 
that  Cattle  are  better  fatted  than  of  yore. 


Meat  of  all  kinds  Consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Average  Annual  Consumption. 


Date. 

Home. 

Foreign.* 

Total. 

Home 
per  head. 

Foreign 
per  head. 

Total 
per  head. 

'68-70 

tons. 
1,267,000 

tons. 
123,699 

tons. 
1,390,699 

lbs. 
91-81 

lbs. 
896 

lbs. 
100-77 

'78-80 

1,284,000 

452,158 

1,736,158 

84-25 

29-66 

113-91 

'88-90 

1,354,984 

463,691 

1,818,675 

81-62 

27-63 

109-25 

'91-93 

1,425,662 

525,499 

1,951,151 

8372 

30-89 

1 14-61 

'94-96 

1,388,817 

t6o4,2o8 

— 

79'5i 

+3474 

— 

*  Includes  Colonial. 


t  '94  and  '95  only. 


A  view  in  greater  detail  of  the  relative  increases  in  Home  and 
Foreign  Meat  is  shown  in  the  diagram  on  page  146.  I  again  use 
triennial  periods.  I  submit  that  table  and  diagram  bear  out  my 
propositions  to  the  letter.  Roughly,  a  third  of  the  Meat  at  present 
consumed  in  these  Islands  is  grown  outside  them  ;  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  Foreign  Importation  was  considerably  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  whole.  And  for  a  yet  more  graphic  view  of  the  growth 
in   meat   impo.-ts,  let  me  refer   you   to   the   accompanying  sketches^ 
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MS 


Average  Annual  Imports  (dead). 


'ff-'^o^ 


^t-^^J^  ^rt  ^^  -  i 


_     Hff  tf-.-^^. 


'^i-^'S^ 


Vol  XVI.— No.  93 
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for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Porter.  And  this  tendency 
to  deal  with  foreign  butchers,  so  far  from  slackening,  proceeds  in 
accelerating  ratio,  as  is  shown  by  the  Returns  for  '96. 

Production  of  Home  Meat  and  Import  of  Foreign  Meat, 

tons.    '68-70    '71-3    '74-6     '77-9     '80-2      '83-5     86-8    '89-91     '92-4     '95-6 
1,500,000 

1,400,000 

1,300,000 

I,200,C00 

1,100,000 


900,000 
800,000 
700,000 
600,000 
500,000 
400,000 
300,000 
200,000 
100,000 

Our  Foreign  Supplies 

Let  us  now  dissect  this  Import.  And  first,  for  that  of  Meat 
imported  alive.  The  following  table  shows  the  items  under  this  head, 
and  its  advance  in  thirty  years.  (N.B. — The  Import  of  Swine  is  not 
large  enough  to  call  for  separate  notice.) 

Imports  of  Live  Animals, 


^^ 

1^ 

^ 



"■ , 

V 

^ 

ifinif 

y^ 

HO 

Ms 

^ 

"^ft 

o/)^*^ 

f  * 

^' 

^ 

/, 

< 

^y 

l^"^^ 

/)^^ 

<t^' 

p 

, - 

fM^ 

or* 

f** 

^ 

> 

'67. 

'77^ 

'87. 

'95. 

'96. 

Oxen    and    Bulls,    Cows  ) 
and  Calves          ...          ) 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

177,948 
539,716 

201,193 
874,055 

295,961 
971,404 

415,565 
1,065,470 

562,553 
769,592 
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The  bulk  of  this  live  stock  comes  from  the  United  States  ;  next  in 
the  scale  is  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  and  British  North  America  is 
third.  And  note  here  that  these  animals  are  killed  and  dressed  in  the 
British  fashion,  and  masquerade  as  British  Meat,  under  the  disingenuous 
description  of  Home-killed,  in  a  form  which  often  eludes  even  expert 
detection.  The  Import  of  Live  Meat,  however,  is  relatively  of  less 
importance.  The  Dead  Meat  trade  is  the  one  to  watch.  Here,  in 
annual  averages  of  quinquennial  periods,  are  its  proportions  for  the 
last  thirty  years  : — 


Average  Annual  Import  of  Dead  Meat  into  the  United  Kingdom, 

'66-70. 
cwts. 

27,280 

'76-80. 

'86-90. 

'91-95. 

'96. 

Beef,  fresh          

cwts. 

489,223 

cwts. 

1,108,013 

cwts. 

2,020,574 

cwts. 
2,659,700 

„    salted         

206,681 

241,012 

234,583 

237,187 

247,267 

Otherwise  preserved*   ... 

— 

— 

— 

453,950 

401,281 

Total  Beef 

233,961 

730,235 

1,342,596 

2,711,711 

8,808,248 

Mutton,t  fresh 

— 

— 

1,061,210 

2,047,980 

2,895,168 

Mutton,*  preserved 

— 

— 

1,061,210 

106,153 

122,851 

Total  Mutton     ... 

— 

2,154,133 

8,018,009 

Fresh  pork          

20,517 

24,083 

127,785 

182,131 

299,411 

Salted    „            

170,447 

360,368 

266,782 

217,448 

255,889 

Bacon      

579,518 

3,420,505 

3,285,519 

3,668,699 

4,549,626 

Hams       

44,158 

689,391 

957,835 

1,144,033 

1,459,412 

Total  Pig  Meat  ... 

814,640 

4,494,347 

4,637,921 

5,241,408 

6,568,688 

Unenumerated     ( 
Meat        ...        \ 

107,266 

617,331 

640,002 

• 

329,018 

280,125 

Total  Dead  Meat 

1,155,867 

5,841,913 

7,681,729 

10,436,270 

ia,170,C70 

*  Included  in  "  Unenumerated"  prior  to  '95. 
t  „  „  „      '82. 
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I  commend  this  table  to  your  very  careful  consideration  ;  for  if 
ever  figures  were  eloquent,  these  figfures  are.  They  are  not  selected 
for  the  purposes  of  making  a  sensation.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been 
careful  not  to  give  the  most  reckless  Cobdenite  occasion  to  blaspheme. 
No  solitary  loophole  to  such  an  occasion  will  he  discover  in  my 
summary,  the  figures  in  which  are  extracted  from  the  Agricultural 
Returns  for  '95  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  '96.  Uniform 
dates,  a  long  period,  quinquennial  averages,  quantities  instead  of  values 
— all  the  statistical  luxuries  for  which  my  critics  languished  when  they 
found  the  simple  fare  ol  Made  in  Germany  too  rough  for  their  palates — 
are  here.  And  the  result  is  a  damning  record  of  our  failure  to  feed 
ourselves.  Look  at  Beef: — Three  and  a  third  million  cwts.  imported, 
against  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  generation  back.  Look  at 
Mutton  :^ — A  generation — half  a  generation — ago,  the  annual  Import 
was  not  large  enough  for  separate  enumeration  ;  but  it  was  over  a 
million  cwts.  at  the  end  of  the  Eighties,  and  since  then  it  has  nearly 
trebled  itself.  Look  at  Bacon : — The  Import  is  nearly  eightfold  greater 
than  that  of  a  generation  since ;  Foreign  Hams  have  multiplied  them- 
selves thirty-three  times !  Lump  the  items  together,  and  you  find  that 
our  Import  of  Meat  has  multiplied  more  than  ninefold  in  thirty  years. 
Do  you  care  to  know  who  our  Purveyors  are  ?  Here  is  a  list,  with 
their  bills  for  '94,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  Returns  are 
available : — 


Foreign  Countries. 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pig-Meat 

Unenume- 
rated. 

Total. 

United  States         

Argentina 

Denmark     

Holland       

Other  foreign  countries    ... 

cwts. 

2,216,143 
6,511 

25 

93 
29,621 

cwts. 
26,747 

587,076 

3.839 

199,969 

36,561 

cwts. 

3,790,998 

551 

831,988 

159,293 
127,250 

cwts. 
102,709 

17,472 

14,448 

110,584 

cwts, 
6,136,597 

611,610 
850,300 
469,939 
228,975 

Total  

2,252,393 

854,192     4,910,080 

282,590 

8,299,255 
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British  Possessions. 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pig-Meat. 

Unenume- 
rated. 

Total. 

Australia      

New  Zealand          

Canada        

Other  British  possessions... 

cwts. 
375,433 

3.057 

6,470 

118 

cwts. 
562,785 

983,336 

1,285 

6,396 

cwts. 

653 

1,308 

312,721 

28 

cwts. 
38,917 

15,617 

2,991 

24 

cwts. 
977,788 

1,003,318 

323,467 
6,566 

Total  

385,078 

1,553,802 

314,710 

57,549 

2,311,139 

And,  as  I  have  shown,  these  figures  would  all  be  very  much  higher  for  '96. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  during  that  year  an  Importer,  hitherto 
unheard-of,  came  into  being:  Patagonia  shipped  24,074  carcases  of 
Mutton  to  this  country.  They  arrived  in  July,  and,  though  described 
as  "  meaty,"  were  deemed  somewhat  too  coarse  for  English  liking.  But 
the  last  of  them  was  sold  by  the  end  of  November :  the  average  price 
being  2\d,  a  lb. ! 

A  Question  of  Prices 

So  much  for  statistics.  From  the  Position  this  enquiry  shifts  to  the 
How  and  Why.  Our  increased  dependence  on  Foreign  Flesh  is,  as 
with  most  Imports,  a  question  of  price.  We  do  not  eat  Frozen  Mutton 
and  Refrigerated  Beef  because  an  Arctic  temperature  improves  their 
flavour,  or  because  the  breeds  and  pasturage  in  other  countries  make 
better  Meat  than  we  can  grow.  We  import  them  because  they  are 
cheap.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  merits  of  Imported  Meat :  some  hold 
that  there  is  no  Meat,  either  for  flavour  or  for  nutritive  quality,  to 
compare  with  Home-Grown ;  others  contend  that  certain  kinds— as 
prime  New  Zealand  Mutton  and  North  American  Beef— are  equal,  or 
almost  equal,  to  the  best  the  Agricultural  Hall  can  show ;  all  arc 
agreed  that  certain  sorts  are  distinctly  inferior  to  any  decent  Home- 
Grown  product,  and  all  are  agreed  that,  however  the  quality  stand,  the 
prices  are  distinctly  lower.  This  is  a  matter  of  demonstration.  You 
cannot  buy  Southdown  Mutton  at  2\d,  per  lb.,  even  wholesale  ;  but  the 
River  Plate  variety  sells  at  about  that  price.     Nor  can  you  buy  a  leg 
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of  Welsh  retail  at  Sj^/. ;  but  that  is  the  quoted  price  for  legs  from 
Argentina.  The  prices  of  Imported  Meat  vary  almost  as  much  as  the 
prices  of  Home-Grown  vary,  but  they  keep  about  the  same  relative 
ratio  for  both  kinds.  Here  are  the  wholesale  prices  for  last  Christmas 
week,  according  to  Messrs.  Weddel  and  Co.'s  chart: — Scotch  Mutton 
was  selling  at  (>\d.  per  lb.,  New  Zealand  at  4^^.,  River  Plate  and 
Australian  at  2\d,y  New  Zealand  Lamb  made  4^^/.,  American  Chilled 
Beef  (hind-quarters)  5^^.,  Australian  (hind-quarters)  3^.,  Australian 
(fore-quarters)  2\d,  Considering  that  even  after  the  freezing  process 
the  quality  of  New  Zealand  Mutton  is  to  most  palates  very  little 
inferior  to  the  quality  of  Scotch,  and  that  many  hard-pressed  house- 
holders could  scarce  resist  the  seductions  of  twopenny-farthing  Meat 
(whatever  its  quality),  the  alarming  increase  in  our  Import  of  Mutton 
cannot  excite  surprise.  Of  course,  these  cheap  Imports  have  their  effect 
upon  the  prices  of  English  Meat.  Those  prices  have  so  fallen  in  recent 
years — as  far,  at  least,  as  the  English  grazier  is  concerned — that  it  has 
become  in  many  places  exceeding  hard  for  him  to  make  stock- 
feeding  profitable;  and  in  this  way  another  element  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  hell-broth  of  Agricultural  Depression.  In  the  period 
'6&-70  the  average  wholesale  price  of  Beef  at  the  London  Central 
Market  ranged  from  ^%d.  to  jd.  per  lb. ;  for  the  succeeding  quinquennial 
average  it  was  5  J^/.  to  %d,  \  whilst  in  '95  it  was  from  2\d,  to  6\^d,  In  the 
same  way  Mutton  commanded  from  5^.  to  7%d.  in  the  period  '66-70 ; 
\\d,  to  gd.  in  the  period  '76-80 ;  and  only  2\d.  to  J%d.  in  '95.  It  is 
fair  to  add  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  low-priced  Import  has  brought  Meat  within  the  reach  of  the  very 
poor  (though  practical  experts  have  it  that  the  very  poor  know  the  taste 
of  English  Cow  and  Bull  Beef  far  better  than  that  of  American  Ox 
Beef:  which  is  a  very  much  costlier  commodity).  Still,  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  British  Grazier  should  not  be 
able  to  sell  cheap,  and  at  a  profit.  Meat  as  good  as  the  cheapest  stuff 
imported,  if  certain  reforms  were  effected  in  his  industry.  At  present 
enquirers  among  Grazing  Farmers  have  to  listen  to  such  depressing 
statements  as  this  : — "  Fatting  bullocks  made  2s.  per  stone  less  now 
than  six  years  ago.  Now  beef  sells  at  6y.,  7^.,  and  8j.  per  stone.  At 
one  time  I2j.  was  no  uncommon  price."  Or  this: — "I  used  to  make 
\os,  per  .stone  for  beef,  but  can  only  make  ys,  6d,  now."  * 

*  See  Report  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Rew  on  Norfolk  to  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 
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The  Purveyor  of  Meat 

We  are  much  afflicted  with  gentility ;  and  the  Butcher  has 
succumbed  with  the  rest.  He  is  no  longer  a  Butcher:  he  is  a 
Purveyor  of  Meat.  The  Meat  he  purveys  is,  as  of  yore,  prime 
Scotch,  and  best  Welsh  or  Southdown ;  but  many  of  the  beasts 
whose  remnants  fill  his  cart  have  never  known  the  taste  of  Scots  or 
English  grass.  But  readers  of  Blue  Books  are  few,  the  majority  not 
having  yet  learned  that  Blue  Books  are  often  some  fourscore  times 
as  interesting  as  "problem  novels."  Here,  then,  are  certain  items 
excerpted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee. 

There  was  Mr.  William  Theobald,  of  Croydon.  Being  Manager 
of  a  Colonial  Meat  business,  he  was  free  to  recount  his  experiences  as 
an  Assistant  in  the  West  End : — "  I  should  think  three  parts  of  the 
beef  sold  during  that  time  to  customers  out-doors  was  American  beef 
charged  at  English  prices."  His  enforced  condonation  of  dishonesty 
pursued  him  when  he  left  the  West  and  took  a  situation  in  the  City  : — 
"  I  was  there  for  three  and  a  half  years,  and  they  did  the  same."  Still 
bent  on  that  eternal  quest  of  an  honest  man,  he  fled  to  the  virtuous  air 
"  a  little  way  out  in  the  suburbs  "  ;  and  "  they  did  the  same."  More- 
over, he  found  hypocrisy  waiting  on  dishonesty  : — ^^  They  condemn  the 
American  beef,  and  they  sell  it  at  the  same  time."  But  his  mouth  was 
sealed : — "  We  should  most  likely  have  been  discharged  if  we  had 
informed  the  customers  that  it  was  American  beef."*  Thus  Mr. 
William  Theobald  (of  Croydon). 

Mr.  Farrow,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Yerburgh,  M.P.  (who  had 
introduced  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  evil),  made  investigations  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Onslow's  Committee.  Accompanied  by  a  practical  man, 
he  went  round  the  West  End  shops,  visited  six,  bought  a  sirloin  at 
each,  at  each  one  asked  if  the  Meat  was  Scotch,  and  at  five  was  told 
**  that  they  kept  nothing  but  Scotch  on  the  premises."  Mr.  Farrow's 
companion,  assisted  by  another  butcher,  who  was  hostile  to  the  object 
of  Mr.  Farrow's  enquiry,  examined  the  joints  at  home ;  but  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  four  of  the  six  were  "  decidedly  American,"  and 
only  one  was  doubtful.  The  sixth  and  last  was  Scotch,  but  in  the  shop 
at  which  it  was  bought,  the  butcher  was  engaged  in  cutting  up  a  piece 


*  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords  on  Marking  of  Foreign  Meat,  &c,  Minutes  of 
Evidence^  pp.  148-9. 
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of  Scotch  Beef,  and  Mr.  Farrow  asked  for  a  few  pounds  of  that 
particular  carcase;  so  the  one  just  joint  did  not  go  far  towards 
redeeming  the  character  of  the  unjust  five.  Mr.  Farrow's  companion 
had  assisted  in  a  very  large  West  End  shop,  which  professed  to 
sell  only  English  and  Scotch  Meat ;  but  during  his  stay  there  he  saw 
no  more  than  six  hind-quarters  of  Scotch :  all  the  rest  was  American. 
Then  Mr.  Farrow  visited  the  East  End  and  Islington,  and  found  that 
four  joints  out  of  five  he  bought  were  undoubted  American ;  and  in 
each  case  he  asked  the  Butcher  : — "  Is  this  Scotch  ?  "  and  in  each  case 
the  Butcher  solemnly  informed  him  that  **  he  kept  nothing  else."  Then 
Mr.  Farrow,  as  well  as  other  witnesses,  adduced  the  clamant  case  of  a 
I  certain  Old-Established  Welsh  Mutton  House ;  and,  of  that  Old  Estab- 

i  lishment,  "  there  is  scarcely  anything  else,"  Mr.  Farrow  said,  **  but  New 

Zealand  or  River  Plate  mutton  sold,  and  it  is  all  labelled  'Real 
Welsh  Mutton,*  marked  usually  at  \o\d.  a  lb."*  It  was  at  this  Old- 
Established  House  that  Mr.  Edward  Stevens  called  one  day.  (Mr. 
Stevens  was  a  retired  butcher  of  forty  years*  standing.)  He  asked  for 
a  piec?  of  lamb,  and  pointed  out  the  carcase  from  which  he  wanted  it 
cut  "  What  class  of  mutton  would  you  pronounce  this  ? "  he  asked. 
And  to  him  the  shopman : — "  Well,  Welsh  ;  it  may  be  Mountain 
Welsh."  Mr.  Stevens  swore  it  was  New  Zealand  ;  and  as  he  was 
on  a  Board  of  Guardians  dealing  largely  in  New  Zealand  Meat  (for 
paupers),  his  experience  of  Frozen  Mutton  was  undeniable.t 

Mr.  James  Kay  tendered  evidence  as  President  of  the  Lancashire 
Federation  of  Farmers'  Associations.  He  instanced  Southport :  a  town 
of  forty-one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  (a  large  proportion 
well-to-do),  and  some  fifty-four  butchers.  To  this  witness  a  bank 
manager  declared  that  in  one  week  only  three  English  animals 
were  killed  in  Southport.  Yet  the  Southport  Butchers  brooked  no 
impertinent  questioning  of  the  nationality  of  the  meat  they  sold,  and 
the  prices  at  which  they  sold  it  were,  at  any  rate,  English  enough.f 
Again,  there  was  the  strange  case  of  the  British  Farmers'  Supply 
Association,  and  of  the  Sussex  Farmers'  Central  Meat  Market  The 
titles  of  both  establishments  sprang  from  one  fertile  brain ;  and  both 
were  under  one   ownership.      Nor  did   their   proprietor's  imagination 

*  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords  on  Marking  of  Foreign  Meat,  &c.,  Mhmtcs  of 
Evidence^  pp.  31-2  and  143. 
t  Ibid.^  pp.  175-6. 
X  Ibid,,  p.  18. 
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halt  at  his  own  signboards.  He  would  pin  you  labels  announcing 
"  Prime  Grass- Fed  Lamb "  on  the  shoulders  of  carcases  bearing  all 
the  visible  signs  of  the  frozen  chamber.  It  should  be  added  that  on 
one  occasion  the  salesman,  being  tackled,  said  the  label  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  Grass-Fed  Lamb  was  inside.  The  purchaser  went 
inside  ;  and  came  forth  duly  with  a  joint  of  Frozen  !  * 

In  addition  to  the  Frozen  and  Chilled  which  comes  into  this  country 
there  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  large  and  increasing  Import  of  Live  Meat. 
At  this  point  also  the  Purveyor  finds  occasion  to  deceive,  and  the 
beasts  landed  at  Birkenhead  and  Deptford,  and  killed  at  these  ports, 
are  sold  as  "  Best  Aberdeen  Oxen,"  or  the  like.  At  Hull  there 
is  discharged  an  increasing  number  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  from 
Norway ;  and  Mr.  Craddock,  a  member  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Butchers'  and  Meat  Traders'  Associations,  stated  to  the  Lords' 
Committee  that  he  had  seen  these  Norwegian  sheep  "  absolutely 
guaranteed  in  our  markets  as  good  Scotch  sheep."  This  was  in  '93, 
in  which  year  the  Sheep  and  Lambs  imported  from  Norway  numbered 
6,807  >  but  in  '95  they  numbered  20,649 '  It  may  be  replied,  on  behalf 
of  the  Butchers,  that  the  meat  is  sold  to  them  in  Smithfield  as  English 
or  Scotch,  and  that  they  are  less  deceivers  than  deceived ;  but  the 
effect  of  this  retort  is  weakened  if  you  reflect  that  expert  Butchers 
pride  themselves  on  being  able  to  tell,  not  only  the  country,  but  (in 
the  case  of  British  meat)  the  very  county,  whence  a  carcase  comes.  In 
truth  the  situation  is  summarised  by  an  exchange  of  winks  between  the 
Market  Salesman  and  the  Retail  Butcher.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
those  whom  Mr.  Farrow  interviewed  : — "  The  salesmen  at  Smithfield 
rob  us,  and  we  rob  the  public."  He  might  have  added  "  the  producer  "  ; 
for  the  increasing  Import  of  Live  Meat,  especially  as  it  can  easily  be 
sold  for  Home-fed,  makes  the  British  Grazier's  struggle  harder,  and 
forces  down  such  price  as  he  can  get 

The  Purveyor  Indignant 

But  these  disclosures  were  not  made  without  protest  The  Trade 
sent  its  representatives  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  denounce  the  asper- 
sions on  its  good  name.  The  evidence  of  the  Chief  Butcher  is 
instructive.      Mr.  William    Coggan   was    Chairman    of   the    London 


*  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords  on  Marking  of  Foreign  Meat,  &c.,  Minutes  of 
Evidence^  p.  80. 
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Butchers'  Trade  Society,  and  he  talked  at  length  to  Lord  Onslow's 
Committee.  As  to  the  Ready-Money  or  Chance  Trade,  he  said  it  was 
"  absurd  to  suggest  that  fraud  is  here  committed  "  ;  and  he  gave  as  his 
excellent  reason  "that  nothing  is  said,  and  less  is  cared,  about  the 
origin  of  the  meat."  No  doubt  nothing  is  said  (by  the  Seller) :  that 
nothing  is  cared  (by  the  Purchaser)  is  matter  of  opinion.  Mr.  Coggan 
adduced  an  additional  reason  :  to  wit,  that  "  the  smallest  possible  profit 
is  obtained " ;  which  is  curious  as  a  reason,  and  dubious  in  point  of 
fact.  With  respect  to  fraud  in  the  Higher  Class  or  Family  Trade, 
Mr.  Coggan  was  "  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  such 
taking  place,  and  perhaps  in  isolated  cases  it  is  done."  In  view  of  the 
proofs  submitted  to  their  Lordships  by  Mr.  Farrow  and  the  rest, 
Mr.  Coggan's  notion  of  isolation  would  appear  to  be  at  once  "extensive 
and  peculiar."  Throughout  his  evidence  Mr.  Coggan  repelled  with 
considerable  warmth  the  suggestion  that  his  trade  was  guilty  of  fraud. 
He  did  not  rely  entirely  on  his  declaration  that  Foreign  Meat  was 
sold  as  English  only  in  "  isolated  cases " :  after  the  manner  of  a  wise 
litigant,  he  brought  out  a  second  defence,  which  covered  the  "  isolated 
cases."  He  contended  that  there  was  no  fraud  :  that  the  customer  was 
chiefly  concerned  about  the  price ;  that  if  the  butcher  supplied  the 
customer  with  the  best  article  obtainable  at  that  price,  he  was  under 
no  obligation  to  disclose  its  origin  ;  and  that  if  the  customer  fancied 
he  was  eating  Home-killed  Meat  when  he  was  eating  Imported,  the 
customer  was  a  fool  for  doing  so,  and  no  imputation  of  fraud  rested  on 
the  Butcher.*  This  is  a  point  of  casuistry  which  would  doubtless  have 
commended  itself  to  the  Schoolmen,  but  which  modern  Britons,  having 
neither  expert  knowledge  nor  the  time  to  examine  every  joint  which 
comes  into  the  kitchen,  but  expecting  English  Meat  when  they  pay 
English  prices,  are  likely  to  resent  And  your  Butcher  is  no  hardly- 
used  trader :  he  cannot  plead  poverty  or  uncertain  and  meagre  profits 
in  justification  of  a  lapse  from  virtue,  for,  saving  your  Publican,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  denote  a  retailer  whose  makings  are  so  great  as  his. 
Major  Stacpole  estimated!  that,  whereas  other  tradesmen  are  satisfied 
with  lo,  IS,  or  perhaps  20  per  cent.,  your  Butcher's  percentage  of  profit 
runs  from  30  to  50.  Your  Consumer  therefore  is  entitled  to  resent 
the  payment  of  i  \d.  per  lb.  for  an  English  Sirloin  grown  in  America, 

*  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords  on  Marking  of  Foreign   Meat,  &c..  Minutes  of 
Evidence^  pp.  125-32. 
t  Ibid,,  p.  54. 
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which  should  be  sold  at  9^1,  or  the  giving  of  \o\d,  per  lb.  for  an  English 
leg  and  the  getting  a  New  Zealander,  which  should  be  sold  at  7^.,  or, 
still  worse,  some  inferior  stuff  from  the  Plate,  which  is  sold  wholesale 
at  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  New  Zealander  itself.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  Home  industry  should  be  injured  by  Foreign  competi- 
tion, though  the  Consumer  gets  an  advantage  in  cheapened  price. 
But  when  he  gets  no  such  advantage,  and  is  cheated  into  the  bargain, 
to  the  inflation  of  a  Middleman's  already  ample  profits,  it  is  time  to  set 
about  stopping  the  swindle. 

The  Marking  of  Imported  Meat 

Herein,  undoubtedly,  consists  the  remedy  for  this  evil  of  fraudulent 
sale.  Bills  to  this  end  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  whose  Minutes  of  Evidence  I 
have  drawn  for  illustration,  was  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
investigating  the  practicability  of  extending  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act  to  Meat  and  other  Foodstuffs.  That  investigation,  so  far  as  Meat 
is  concerned,  was  a  fairly  exhaustive  one.  The  Committee  convinced 
itself  by  much  expert  and  trustworthy  evidence  that  the  sale  of  Foreign 
as  English  Meat  was  extensively  practised,  and  chiefly  on  those 
customers  who  were  prepared  to  pay  the  higher  prices  Home-grown 
Meat  commands.  It  also  examined,  with  much  detail,  and  aided  by 
expert  opinion,  into  the  various  methods  suggested  for  checking  fraud, 
and  it  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  such  checking  was  practicable.  It 
recommended  that  "  every  person  dealing  in  imported  meat  should 
register  as  such,  and  should  fix  a  notice  plainly  exhibited  over  his  shop 
that  he  is  registered  as  a  dealer  in  imported  meat."  And  it  recom- 
mended for  the  detection  of  fraud  "that  the  inspection  of  retail  butchers' 
shops  should  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  by  duly  qualified  inspectors,"  and  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  be  invested  with  power  to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  food.  This  is  the  summary  of  its  recommendations. 
The  omission  of  one  as  to  marking  arose  out  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  witnesses.  Yet  the  Committee,  in  the  body  of  its  Report,  expressed 
a  decided  liking  for  the  Mark,  and  pointed  out  that  the  difficulties  were 
not  insuperable  ;  it  suggested  the  use  of  sealed  metal  tags  on  the  shank 
bones  of  shoulders  and  legs  of  mutton  (an  existing  and  successful 
Jewish  practice);   and   it   expressed   a   preference   for  the  system   of 
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marking  by  electric  cautery,  though  in  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the 
necessary  mechanism,  it  hesitated  to  make  its  recommendation  positive. 
So  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Committee 
exhibited  an  excess  of  caution.  An  engineer  made  and  experimented 
in  its  presence  with  an  apparatus  for  marking  the  skin  of  meat  by 
means  of  an  electric  wheel.  His  experiment  was  successful,  and 
promised,  with  practice  and  development,  to  become  yet  more  so ; 
while  the  objection,  that  such  marking  would  injure  the  meat,  was 
satisfactorily  disposed  of:  even  Mr.  Coggan's  ingenious  suggestion  that 
an  electric  marking  would  induce  putrefaction  (on  the  analogy  of  a 
thunderstorm),  failing  to  stand  the  test  of  proof.  Again,  if  the  electric 
pencil  be  not  adopted,  the  possibilities  of  marking  Meat  are  by  no 
means  exhausted.  On  the  Continent  Meat  is  commonly  marked  with 
an  aniline  dye  pencil,  not  for  the  detection  of  Imported  Meat  (the 
European  nations  for  the  most  part  feed  themselves),  but  as  a 
guarantee,  and  the  system  works  admirably.  So,  failing  electric  cautery, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  aniline  pencil  or  stamp  should  not  be  brought 
to  bear  on  Imported  carcases,  and  used  so  extensively  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  fraud  in  the  sale  of  small  joints.  There  would  remain  a  certain 
possibility  of  fraud :  as  the  dye-stamp  might  be  removed,  either  by 
cutting  away  the  marked  skin,  or  by  the  use  of  chemical  reagents.  But 
a  dye  might  be  found  to  resist  the  action  of  ordinary  acids  and  alkalis, 
and,  for  the  rest,  reliance  might  surely  be  placed  on  the  official  inspector. 
Also,  the  practice  of  such  tricks  would  place  the  Butcher  at  the  mercy 
of  his  assistants,  who  would  necessarily  be  privy  to  the  fraud,  and  who 
would  thereby  be  placed  in  a  first-class  position  for  blackmailing — an 
added  and  sufficient  terror  to  the  would-be  law-breaker. 

The  Effect  of  Marking 

The  marking  of  Imported  Meat  is  advocated  in  the  interests  of  the 
Home  Producer,  the  honest  Butcher,  the  honest  Importer,  and  the 
innocent  Consumer.  It  is  clear  that  the  last  three  would  be  benefited 
by  the  system  ;  but  doubt  has  been  insinuated  as  to  its  advantaging  the 
first.  The  sceptic  urges  that,  as  consumers  would  be  able  to  distinguish 
plainly  between  Imported  and  Home-killed,  and  would  find  by 
experiment  that  the  former  was  good  as  well  as  cheap,  they  would 
gradually  become  regular  and  conscious  purchasers.  That  the  two 
kinds  approximate  in  flavour  much  more  nearly  than  many  champions 
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of  British  stock-raising  will  admit,  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which 
dishonest  butchers  defraud  their  customers;  whilst  nutritive  qualities 
no  doubt  are  roughly  in  agreement  with  flavour,  at  any  rate  in  the 
public  estimation.  The  bloodlessness  of  Frozen  Mutton  is  to  no  small 
extent  an  affair  of  the  kitchen :  properly  thawed  and  cooked  it  is  not 
entirely  anaemic.  Beef,  being  the  larger  carcase,  is  less  susceptible  to 
freezing — or  rather  to  thawing,  for  in  that  process  the  vesicles  burst, 
and  much  blood  runs  away.  But  then,  Frozen  Beef  is  very  little  in  the 
market :  it  is  the  American  Beef  against  which  our  Graziers  have  to 
contend  the  hardest ;  and  American  Beef  (having  a  short,  quick  journey) 
needs  only  chilling  —  a  much  less  disastrous  treatment.  American 
Beef,  too,  is  undoubtedly  of  high  average  quality:  not  so  good  as 
the  best  Scotch,  but,  according  to  expert  opinion,  of  more  uniform 
excellence  than  the  second  or  third  best  Home.  Moreover,  the  aid 
of  bulls  of  the  best  British  breeds,  which  American  stock-raisers  are 
wise  enough  to  import,  has  been  called  in,  and  the  quality  is  rapidly 
improving.  So  good,  indeed,  have  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
cattle  become,  that  the  live  Beef  from  over  the  Atlantic  commands 
a  price  which  is  not  much  below  that  of  the  best  Scotch.  All  these 
points  strengthen  the  argument  that  people  will  in  time  get  over 
their  physical  "prejudice"  (if  that  is  the  right  word)  against  Imported 
Meat :  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  common-sense  patriotism  will 
assist  in  staying  the  Foreigner  more  actively  than  it  does  now. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  branding  of  the  Imported  article  would 
accelerate  the  conquest  of  "prejudice":  it  would  rather,  I  imagine, 
have  an  opposite  effect.  Butchers  and  Foreign  and  Colonial  Importers 
have  expressed  very  strong  opinions  as  to  the  "  disfigurement "  which 
marking  would  involve,  and  have  urged  it  as  a  reason  against  the 
extending  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  But  the  Home-Grown-Only 
Butchers  have  proved  rather  too  much  :  their  arguments  and  denunciations 
constitute  an  admission  that  the  Mark  would  exercise  a  wholesome 
check  on  importation.  Under  the  Mark  they  would  have  to  act  up 
to  their  motto,  or  discard  it  in  favour  of  "Imported  Meat  Sold  Here." 
In  the  former  case  their  attitude,  or  (to  be  more  correct)  the  attitude 
of  the  Salesmen  from  whom  they  buy,  towards  British  stock-raisers 
would  be  a  little  less  independent ;  indeed  these  persons  would  become 
entirely  dependent  on  the  British  Grazier  for  supplies.  It  may  there- 
fore, I  submit,  be  regarded  as  proved  that,  though  the  marking  of 
Imported   Meat  would  not  completely  oust  it   from  our  midst  (the 
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success  of  Eastmans  and  the  other  open  dealers  in  Imported  Meat 
demonstrates  as  much),  yet  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Import  would 
cease,  to  the  direct  benefit  alike  of  the  Home-producer  and  of  the 
consumer  paying  English  prices,  and  indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
honest,  in  competition  with  the  dishonest,  butcher.  And  marking 
the  country  of  origin  would  not  be  altogether  injurious  to  Colonial 
trade :  inasmuch  as  River  Plate  stuff,  which  is  being  imported  in  an 
ever  increasing  ratio,  is  sometimes  fraudulently  sold  as  Colonial. 
Compulsory  branding  would  stop  that. 

As  I  am  concerned  now  in  stating  a  case  rather  than  in  suggesting 
remedies,  I  will  not  ask  your  consideration  here  of  other  reforms  than 
this  of  marking.  But  I  may  remind  you  that  British  grazing  will  make 
no  progress  till  other  reforms  are  introduced,  and  especially  those  falling 
under  the  heads  of  Organisation  (including  particularly  Co-operation 
among  graziers).  Transport,  and  Protection.  Farther,  should  any  one 
contend  that  the  Frozen  Meat  trade  cannot  possibly  be  killed  I  may 
refer  him  to  the  example  of  France.  According  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Marking  of  Foreign  Meat  Committee  by  Mr.  William  Cook, 
who  represented  a  River  Plate  Company,  France  crushed  the  Frozen 
Meat  trade  out  of  existence :  this  by  obliging  the  importer  to  leave 
the  pluck  in  the  sheep,  and  quarter  it;  and  by  imposing  a  duty 
amounting  to  about  \\d,  a  lb.,*  or,  roughly,  equal  to  50  per  cent. 
ad  valorem, 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 


*  Select   Committee  of  House  of  Lords  on  Marking  of  Foreign  Meat,  &c.,  Minutes  0/ 
Evidence t  p.  122. 
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IF  the  Conservative  Party  does  not  correct  its  understanding  of  the 
relation  between  Conservatism  and  Religion,  it  will  come  to 
grief.  Its  representatives  in  Parliament  purpose  to  introduce  a 
Measure  in  aid  of  the  Voluntary  Schools.  Unless  it  is  withheld,  or 
revised "  according  to  a  plan  not  yet  foreseen,  that  Bill  will  cause 
disaster.  Perhaps  it  may  be  passed  by  dint  of  what  Lord  Cranborne 
calls  "the  courage  of  our  majority."  It  cannot  possibly  be  passed 
by  what  the  Party,  speaking  honestly,  would  call  the  courage  of 
its  convictions.  If  it  is  passed  at  all,  we  shall  wait  a  long  time 
before  the  Conservative  Party  has  again  a  majority  with  which  to  be 
either  valorous  or  discreet.  Now,  discretion,  despite  its  popularity, 
really  is  the  better  part  of  valour.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  should 
consider  the  matter  with  our  swords  in  the  peaceful  scabbards. 

The  Conservative  Party  cannot  determine  the  ecclesiastical  colour 
of  the  teaching  to  be  imparted  in  the  Board  Schools ;  but  it  is  within 
its  power  to  determine  the  ecclesiastical  colourings  of  the  Voluntary 
Schools.  It  is  unanimous  that  the  teaching  in  the  Voluntary  Schools 
must  be  religious ;  but  on  the  question  as  to  who  is  to  pay  for  the  religious 
teaching  it  is  in  twain.  One  section  of  the  Party  favours  Rate  Aid ; 
the  other  favours  State  Aid.     Both  are  unwise. 

If  the  Government  adopted  Rate  Aid  as  the  means  of  rehabilita- 
ting the  Voluntary  Schools,  not  one  in  ten  of  the  Unionist  Members 
would  be  returned  at  the  next  General  Election.  Many  a  Tory 
of  the  truest  blue  would  refrain  from  supporting  any  man  who  had 
helped  to  raise  the  rates  in  behalf  of  a  religion  other  than  that 
Tory's  own.  In  as  far  as  a  Tory  is  religious,  he  is  religious  in 
antagonism  to  the  religion  of  other  Tories.  There  are  Tories  among 
the  Wesleyans  of  England :  in  order  to  foresee  the  troubles  to  which 
Rate  Aid  would  give  rise,  we  need  only  think  of  what  a  Wcsleyan 
would  say  to  the  establishment  of  Romanism.  There  are  Tories 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland:  it  is  quite  certain  that  their 
political    creed    would    not    stand    the    shock   of  a  rate    in    aid    of 
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Episcopacy.  Catholic  Tories  in  Ireland  are  not  unknown :  every  one 
of  them  would  rebel  against  his  Party  if  the  Party  made  him  pay 
the  cost  of  instilling  Protestant  Prelacy  into  the  people.  These 
things  being  so,  Rate  Aid,  from  the  Party  point  of  view,  is  out  of 
Ihe  question.  As  Mr.  Balfour  has  remarked,  to  found  the  finances  of 
the  coming  Measure  upon  Rate  Aid  **  would  be  the  work  of  political 
lunatics." 

State  Aid,  unfortunately,  is  an  expedient  quite  as  lunatical.  As 
Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  has  pointed  out,  it  would  involve  the  taking 
over  by  the  State  of  all  the  Voluntary  School  teachers.  The  teachers 
would  become  civil  ser\-ants  of  a  new  class.  The  tribulations  which 
would  flow  from  an  adventure  to>\'ards  that  end  are  as  obvious^as  the 
impossibilities  of  the  Rate  Aid  scheme.  Either  the  members  of  the 
new  Service  would  be  appointed  on  account  of  their  scholastic  com- 
petence only,  or  they  would  be  appointed  on  account  of  their  sectarian 
religious  fervour.  In  the  earlier  alternative,  not  one  of  them,  save  by  a 
rare  accident,  would  be  equipped  to  conduct  a  denominational  school, 
according  to  the  heart's  desire  of  its  partisans,  any  better  than  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  fitted  to  conduct  the 
devotions  of  the  Salvation  Army.  If  the  teachers  were  chosen  on 
account  of  their  scholastic  attainments  only,  the  denominational 
character  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  would  melt  away  like  snow  in 
April.  In  the  other  alternative,  we  should  have  to  imagine  Mr.  Cripps 
in  charge  of  a  department  of  certified  teachers  at  the  Civil  Service  or 
other  Stores.  "  This  way.  Madam,"  he  would  say,  when  the  rector's 
wife  found  herself  shocked  by  a  choice  from  among  five  hundred  men 
of  only  wideawake  altitude  in  Churchmanship;  and  that  way,  Madam, 
would  as  likely  as  not  lead  into  the  presence  of  at  least  a  hundred 
spurious  Papists  anaemically  sympathising  with  Lord  Halifax  about 
divorce,  yet  unwilling  to  accept  Infallibility.  Contrariwise,  think  of  the 
rector's  wife  seeking  a  certified  Civil  Service  teacher  with  Low  Church 
Evangelical  views  at  a  time  when,  in  consequence  of  the  contrivance  of 
some  new  bicycle.  Broad  Church  Agnosticism,  Anti-Sabbatarian  and 
slightly  High,  happened  to  be  the  correct  thing  at  Toynbee  Hall. 
Shed  a  passing  tear,  simultaneously,  over  the  distresses  of  the 
shop-walker  in  that  most  uncivil  department  of  the  State  Service. 
Imagination  reels  at  the  thought  of  the  comedy  which  Mr.  Cripps 
would  be  stage-managing.  In  Wales,  which  has  three  hundred  and 
ninety  religions,  the  passions  of  the  people  would  be  too  much  inflamed 
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to  allow  the  fun  of  the  experiment  fair  play.  In  Scotland,  which  has 
deep  emotions  and  a  litigious  morality,  the  Court  of  Session  would  have 
to  be  enlarged  until  it  covered  the  whole  of  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland, 
wigs  would  be  permanently  on  the  green,  and  fur  would  be  daily  flying 
from  the  ermine  robes  of  the  taciturn  peers  themselves.  State  Aid,  on 
the  earlier  plan,  would  destroy  the  denominational  character  of  the 
schools ;  State  Aid,  on  the  other  plan,  would  lead  to  the  early 
resignation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

In  short,  Conservatives  are  confronted  with  a  problem  which  is 
exceedingly  grave,  because  they  are  resolved  upon  solving  it  by  a 
wrong  expedient.  This  is  the  more  deplorable  inasmuch  as  the 
proper  expedient  naturally  suggests  itself  without  delay.  The  Statutes 
which  made  Education  compulsory  and  free  should  be  repealed.  By 
resolving  upon  repeal  the  Party  would  give  scope  to  the  courage  of  its 
convictions  as  well  as  to  the  courage  of  its  majority.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  that  course  are  obvious.  All  intelligent  Conservatives 
assume  themselves  to  be  guided  in  their  politics  by  the  teaching  ot 
natural  laws.  That  is  why  they  are  opposed  to  Socialism,  the  tendency 
of  which  they  deem  to  be  towards  the  encouragement  of  weakness  and 
the  discomfiture  of  strength.  It  is  why,  also,  they  are  opposed  to 
modem  Liberalism,  which,  there  being  no  further  function  for  the  old 
Liberal  theories,  now  all  of  them  accomplished,  has  of  late  years  taken 
its  texts  from  Socialism.  One  cannot  plead  that  the  Conservative  Party 
is  historically  either  all-good  or  all-wise.  At  times  it  has  erred,  of 
course.  To  err  is  human  occasionally  as  well  as  Humanitarian  always. 
Perhaps  the  Conservative  Party  errs  in  secretly  distrusting  Free  Trade  : 
it  is  just  possible  that,  although  their  arguments  are  often  splenetic,  and 
never  self-sacrificing  enough  to  convince  a  Trade  Union  that  Eight 
Hours  and  a  Living  Wage  are  heresies,  the  Cobdenites  are  not  less 
sagacious  than  their  critics.  Undoubtedly  the  Conservative  Party  erred 
in  the  reluctance  with  which  it  allowed  Mr.  Disraeli  to  enfranchise  the 
people.  Patriotic  Conservatism,  ultimately,  is  pride  of  race  ;  and  pride 
of  race  is  not  compatible  with  distrust  either  of  the  character  or  of  the 
judgment  of  the  race.  Still,  Conservatives,  however  the  Party  may  have 
erred,  do  really  aspire  towards  a  science  of  politics,  an  art  of  statecraft, 
as  distinguished  from  the  time-serving  methods  and  the  artifice  of  the 
modern  Liberals.  They  aim  at  being  the  discoverers  of  the  truth  in 
politics,   and   its   champions.      It  is   in  the   light   of  that   conception 
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that  we  must  judge  ourselves  and. the  policies  which  are  proposed. 
Conservatives  should  be  willing  to  incur  unpopularity  when,  as  must 
frequently  happen  ere  sectarian  prejudices  are  extirpated,  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  indifferent  to  truth  or  in  the  way  of  error.  If  it  be 
not  thus  a  vigilant  and  active  negation  of  the  mere  desire  for  power, 
Conservatism  is  no  system  for  self-respecting  men. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  Conservatives  should  not 
have  acquiesced  in  Compulsory  Free  Education.  Either  Party  may  be 
excused  for  having  leapt  into  the  dark  at  times :  there  is  not  always 
light  for  choice.  English  polity  is  an  anomalous  growth,  and  it  is  some- 
times incumbent  upon  the  statesmen  of  England  to  do  that  which  is 
not  demonstrably  quite  right  in  order  that  good,  perchance,  may  come. 
The  administrators  of  English  domestic  affairs  found  themselves  in  a 
quandary  of  that  kind  in  1870,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ideas 
which  prompted  their  leap  into  the  dark  then  have  been  altogether 
falsified  by  the  results.  The  country  has  not  been  financially  ruined  by 
the  Act  which  made  every  man  responsible  for  the  scholastic  up-bringing 
of  some  neighbour's  children,  and  experience  has  refuted  the  prediction 
that  a  generation  of  educated  youth  would  have  no  mind  for  the 
humbler  mechanic  trades  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
That,  in  the  work-a-day  English  manner,  justifies  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Conservatives  in  Compulsory  Free  Education.  Still,  if  we  have 
achieved  the  good  results  towards  which  the  Acts  of  questionable 
quality  was  directed,  the  sooner  we  review  the  Acts  the  better.  There 
are  cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  to  perpetuate  them  might  be  to 
inflict  a  lasting  injury  upon  the  race.  Those  reasons  will  be  set  forth 
as  we  go  on.  Meanwhile,  that  the  case  may  not  be  prejudiced,  let  it 
be  remarked  that,  if  the  Acts  are  to  be  reconsidered,  this  is  the  opportune 
moment.  After  twenty-five  years  of  compulsion,  practically  the  whole 
populace  is  now  as  well  educated  as  Compulsory  Teaching  could  make 
it.  All  the  men  enrolled  on  the  voters*  lists  can  reflect  on  the  questions 
of  politics,  as  on  any  others,  with  the  illumined  candour  which  comes 
of  ability  to  read  and  write.  Every  one  of  them  is  as  well  fitted  as  the 
State  can  make  him  to  judge  of  the  value  of  education  to  his  own 
children,  and  to  ruminate  on  the  possible  results  of  having  other  men 
obliged  to  pay  for  it.  In  this  matter  of  education  and  religion,  that  is 
to  say,  the  people  are  now  well  enough  informed  to  be  addressed 
according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  candid  Tory,  who  knows  that 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  gained  or  maintained  by  falst 
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pretences  is  worse,  for  his  Party  and  for  the  nation,  than  a  defeat 
suflfered  at  the  bidding  of  conscience. 

Conscience,  informed  by  reflection,  will  lead  the  Conservative  Party 
into  pathways  that  are  dim  only  because  no  member  of  the  Party  has 
thought  of  taking  a  cleansing  lantern  into  the  mirk  of  them.  From 
both  sides  of  the  Party,  on  this  Education  Question,  we  are  constantly 
assured  that  the  one  necessity  is  "to  uphold  the  religious  character 
of  our  schools."  Catholics,  Protestant  Prelatists,  Erastian  Presbyterians, 
and  all  the  Conservative  champions  of  what  a  famous  drill-sergeant 
called  "  fancy  religions,"  are  agreed  on  that  point.  It  is  a  questionable 
assumption.  In  many  cases,  it  is  an  assumption  based  upon  an 
impertinence  which  one  can  overlook  only  because  we  happen  to  be 
living  in  an  age  when  cynicism  is  in  vogue,  and  people  who  are  not 
cynics  talk  as  if  they  were.  "  O,  yes  :  we  must  uphold  religion  :  other- 
wise the  masses  would  get  out  of  hand."  That  remark,  or  a  remark 
to  the  same  effect,  is  made  by  the  average  Conservative  everywhere. 
Calmly  considered,  it  gives  the  case  of  Conservatism  away.  It  means, 
being  interpreted :  "  We  ourselves  don't  need  the  fear  of  Hell  to  keep  us 
right ;  but  the  lower  orders  do."  This  is  not  the  attitude  in  which  a 
Tory,  a  man  who  is  proud  of  his  country,  should  hold  himself  towards 
those  who  are  less  comfortably  bestowed  than  he  himself  is.  Its  spirit 
is  even  more  gruesome  than  the  depressing  Whiggery  which  prompted 
Mr.  Gladstone's  remark  about  "  the  classes  and  the  masses."  Its 
stupidity  is  what  strikes  one  first.  Many  a  crossing-sweeper  has  a 
gentler  bearing  than  the  average  member  of  the  Constitutional  Club, 
or  the  National  Liberal,  or  other  haunt  of  men  conscious  of  the  division 
of  society  into  **  classes"  ;  and,  properly  clad,  any  gamekeeper  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would,  if  he  took  his  ease  at  the  Carlton,  or  at  the 
Reform,  undoubtedly  appear  a  duke  to  the  new  member.  In  short, 
facts  fly  in  the  face  of  nearly  all  distinguishings  between  the  moral 
character  of  the  well-to-do  in  England  and  that  of  the  ill-to-do.  The 
Conservative  who  acts  upon  them  now,  in  the  matter  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  is  as  blind  a  vulgarian  as  was  the  in-bred  and  ill-bred 
"laird"  who,  by  his  unreflecting  insolence,  helped  to  keep  Scotland 
Radical  for  sixty  years. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  discriminate.  Apart  from  the  chatterers 
who  say  that  religion  is  necessary  to  well-doing  among  "the  lower 
orders,"  there  are  persons  who  entertain  the  same  thought  gravely. 
There  are  persons  who,  feeling  that  they  themselves  would  speedily 
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go  to  the  devil  if  they  ceased  to  believe  in  Hell,  have  no  doubt  that 
their  servants,  and  the  dependents  of  the  community  at  large,  would 
in  a  canter  win  the  race  to  Hell  if  the  Athanasian  Creed  were 
questioned.  That,  too,  is  an  insult  to  our  fellow-countrymen  ;  but, 
having  a  philosophic  basis,  it  is  not  quite  so  bad.  If  a  man  with 
ten  thousand  a  year  is  convinced  that  only  the  devil  stands  between 
him  and  his  neighbour's  deer-forest  or  his  neighbour's  nuptial  couch, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  gentleman  should  think  that  only  the  same 
obstacle  can  separate  the  minions  from  his  wine-cellar.  The  sentiment 
is  amiable.  It  has  that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin  in  benevolent  misapprehension.  It  affirms,  not  that  "the  lower 
orders  "  are  less  well-equipped  in  native  virtue  than  "  the  upper  orders," 
but  that  both  orders  are  so  ill-equipped  in  native  virtue  that  the  devil 
must  take,  not  the  hindmost  but  the  whole  nation,  if  he  have  a 
reasonable  claim  against  either  order.  That  is  true  Toryism.  It  is 
instinct  with  feudal  sympathy.  At  one  fell  swoop,  it  affirms  the 
Divine  inhumanity  to  man  with  unexceptionable  justice. 

Unfortunately,  it  puts  Deism  and  Diabolism  on  a  plane  in  which  the 
spiritless  level  of  the  Fabian  Society  could  find  no  fault.  It  cannot  be 
commended  to  the  approval  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Rather  is  one 
inclined  to  say,  with  Denys  in  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth^  "  Courage, 
mon  ami :  le  diable  est  mort ! "  One  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  he  is  ; 
but  equally  one  is  in  doubt  whether  the  Conservative  Party  has  any 
right  to  believe  that  he  ever  lived.  Seriously,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  State,  or  any  Party  in  the  State,  has  a  right  to  use  the  hope  of 
Heaven  or  the  fear  of  Hell,  or  both,  as  incentive  to  the  morals  of  the 
people.  There  are  three  reasons  on  account  of  which  a  Radical  Tory 
may  protest  against  the  Conservatives  who  use,  or  uphold  the  use  of, 
the  spell  of  religion  in  politics. 

In  the  first  place,  the  assumption  of  the  ordinary  Conservative  in 
this  matter  is  an  insult  to  the  people.  In  some  cases,  the  ordinary 
Conservative  is  himself  a  sincere  believer ;  in  other  cases,  he  is 
agnostical.  Conservatives  of  the  first  set,  who  are  usually  quite  as 
self-satisfied  as  they  are  well-groomed,  would  deny  that  their  passive 
acquiescence  in  the  moral  law  and  in  the  civic  virtues  was  dependent 
upon  their  theological  beliefs.  Many  of  them  would  amiably  expect 
to  be  exceedingly  sad  in  the  event  of  their  faith  evaporating ;  but  not 
one  of  them  would  be  less  emphatic  than  Miss  Louisa  Bevington  in 
declaring  that  a  man  need  not  necessarily  become  a  foot-pad  because 
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he  has  become  an  unbeliever.  Conservatives  of  the  other  set  are 
presumably,  despite  their  lack  of  defined  faith,  upholders  of  law  and 
order.  Indeed,  they  are  known  to  be  so.  The  Party  has  derived 
much  of  its  intellectual  credit  from  men  such  as  Mr.  Huxley,  who 
spent  half  of  his  time  in  upbraiding  the  prophets  and  the  other  half 
in  upholding  the  princes.  Now,  what  right  have  the  Conservatives 
of  either  set  to  deny  to  the  masses  a  self-sufficiency  of  character,  a 
civic  virtue,  which  they  claim  for  themselves  ?  Clearly,  they  have  none 
at  all.  "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  whether  he  browses  in  the  fat 
pastures  of  Kensington,  ruminating  peacefully  on  Church  and  State ; 
or  spends  the  afternoon  in  the  Athenaeum  Club,  deploring  the  fact 
that  the  world  does  not  yet  realise  Individualism  to  be  a  saving  grace 
above  all  theo-  and  other  -ologies  ;  or  is  a  lusty  workman  in  the  East 
End,  partisan  of  Mr.  Spencer  Charrington  because  he  is  a  good  old 
English  gentleman,  or  of  Mr.  Bhownaggree  because  he  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Empress  of  India,  who  supports  the  majesty  of  England  beyond 
the  seas.  Why  are  not  we  Tories  and  Conservatives  all  one,  nothing 
extenuating  because  there  is  naught  to  extenuate,  and  setting  up  no 
theory  in  ignorance  ?  Our  political  faith  springs  not  out  of  our  own 
individual  interests.  It  is  broad-based  in  our  pride  of  race.  Why, 
then,  should  any  one  of  us  assume  others  to  be  so  frail  that  in  their  case 
the  racial  attributes  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  character  and 
the  trustworthiness  which  we  claim  for  ourselves  and  them  in  common  ? 
In  the  second  place,  even  if  we  could  grant  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  beyond  question,  the  remark  of  Lord  Cranbome  that  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  to  maintain  the  religious  character  of  our 
schools  might  be  disputed.  At  the  basis  of  that  remark  there  is  a 
remarkable  conception  of  religion.  Apparently  Lord  Cranborne  forgets 
that  religion,  primarily,  is  a  relation,  not  between  a  man  and  the 
majority  of  his  fellows,  but,  between  a  man  and  his  own  conscience. 
By  "  the  religious  character  of  our  schools,"  Lord  Cranborne  means  the 
religious  character  of  our  Church.  Now,  the  Church  of  England  is  a 
creditable  institution  ;  but,  at  the  best,  it  is  the  product  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  claims  no  infallibility,  and  at  the  worst,  as  Lord 
Cranborne  conceives  it,  it  is  a  body  of  doctrine  which  we  should  apply 
to  the  children  of  the  United  Kingdom  just  as  the  County  Council 
applies  the  Muzzling  Order  to  the  dogs  of  London.  Even  as  there  is 
no  harmony  of  sentiment  between  the  dogs  and  the  County  Council, 
there  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  accord  between  the  children  of 
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England  and  the  Church.  The*  natural  relation  is  not  between  the 
children  and  the  Church :  it  is  between  the  children  and  their  parents. 
In  as  far  as  it  has  any  natural  need  of  guidance  in  belief  and  morals, 
the  child  is  related,  not  to  its  countrymen  or  to  any  section  of  them, 
but  to  its  father  and  mother.  Consider  the  matter  from  the  abstract 
religious  point  of  view.  On  the  parents,  not  on  the  country,  rests  the 
immediate  responsibility  for  the  child's  being.  On  the  parents,  there- 
fore, not  on  the.  country,  rests  the  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
child's  upbringing.  We  cannot  make  religion  the  subject  of  a  public 
company.  We  cannot  put  it  into  any  public  relation  whatever. 
It  is  an  individual  concern,  public  only  in  as  far  as  individual 
concerns  in  religion  happen  to  be  uniform.  Uniformity  in  religion  is 
an  accident,  upon  which  no  polity  can  be  properly  based.  The  attempt 
to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  polity  has  proved  a  failure.  That  is 
why  the  country  is  so  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the  future  of  the 
Voluntary  Schools.  Rightly  considered,  the  energies  of  both  sections 
of  the  Conservative  Party  are  being  devoted  to  discovering  the  least 
dangerous  plan  of  raising  a  ramshackle  structure  of  religion  upon  a  basis 
of  false  political  economy.  The  State  had  no  clear  right  to  make  the 
education  of  the  children  of  England  a  vicarious  duty.  In  doing  so,  it 
put  an  unjust  burden  upon  every  ratepayer  in  order  that  some  other 
ratepayer  might  be  deprived  of  liberty  and  of  his  first  privilege.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up  his  own  children  is 
the  elementary  privilege  of  a  citizen ;  and  bad  results  are  certain, 
eventually,  to  flow  from  the  destruction  of  that  privilege.  The  self- 
respect  of  the  parents  is  necessarily  impaired.  The  strength  of  the 
nation,  therefore,  is  sapped  at  the  roots.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
accompanying  evil,  the  injustice  of  making  any  citizen  pay  for  the 
education  of  children  other  than  his  own.  With  that  we  are  all  of  us 
already  too  familiar.  An  evil  less  noticed,  but  not  less  grave,  is  one 
which  should  make  the  sincerely  Christian  Conservative  perceive  the 
error  of  the  ways  in  which  he  and  the  Party  at  large  are  preparing 
to  run.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  leaving  to  the  schoolmaster,  instead 
of  with  the  parent,  the  task  of  teaching  the  young  what  they  are  to 
believe  in  the  most  delicate  and  most  private  subject  of  the  human 
mind  is  the  surest  way  of  making  all  sensitive  children  infidels.  Some 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  Englishmen  have  doubted  whether  even 
parents  should  be  teachers  of  religion  to  their  children.  Knowing  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  young  are  strange  lone  thoughts,  easily  agitated 
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into  agony  by  terror  of  the  supernatural,  they  have  felt  it  well  to  allow 
their  children  to  find  faith,  if  they  could,  with  the  increase  of  intelligent 
years.  The  only  moral  authorities  whom  a  child  reveres  are  his  father 
and  mother.  To  transfer  that  authority  to  others,  whom  he  is  apt  to 
regard  as  inferior  beings  and  his  natural  enemies,  is  the  surest  method 
of  making  him  hate  the  very  thoughts  which  the  Church  and  the 
Conservative  Party  wish  to  instil. 

In  the  third  place,  neither  the  Church  nor  the  Conservative  Party 
has  any  right  to  dictate  what  the  children  even  of  their  own  supporters 
are  to  believe  in  the  matter  of  religion.  None  of  us  has  any  right  to  ask 
others  to  believe  what  we  ourselves  are  not  sure  about.  Now,  the 
Conser\'ative  leaders,  as  a  whole,  are  not  themselves  convinced  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  revelation.  All  of  them  accept  its  precepts  ;  but 
nearly  all  of  them  apprehend  that,  like  the  religion  of  Islam,  it  is  the 
attribution  to  the  Deity  of  the  moral  instincts  which  the  thinkers  of  a 
race  have  found  within  themselves.  On  that  account,  then,  one  may 
deny  that  the  Conservative  leaders  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  State 
should  give  a  dogmatic  colour  to  the  teaching  of  the  children  of  England. 
Unless  it  trusts  the  people  to  be  honest  according  to  their  lights,  the 
Conservative  Party  has  no  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  any  self-respecting 
Englishman.  It  denies  itself  if  it  seeks  to  supply  a  light  which  it 
acknowledges  to  be  possibly  false.  Its  only  genuine  claim  upon  the 
consideration  of  our  countrymen  lies  in  the  assertion,  implicit  in  the 
general  bearing  of  its  advocates,  that  itself  and  the  masses  are  equal 
in  candour,  and  that  in  seeking  power  it  is  seeking  to  save  the  people 
from  the  imminent  tyranny  of  a  Parliamentary  Party  which  moulds  its 
public  principles  on  what  fads  soever  chance  to  be  popular  at  a  moment. 
Then,  whilst  the  attitude  of  the  Party  leaders  is  thus  open  to  rebuke, 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  may  be  dismissed  with  equal  ease.  There 
are  many  good  men  in  the  Church;  but  what  those  men  wish  to 
arrange  in  the  matter  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  ought  not  to  have 
a  feather-weight  of  influence  upon  the  judgment  of  an  upright  Tory. 
Of  course  the  Church  wishes  to  "  maintain  the  religious  character  of 
our  schools."  Ex  officio,  it  has  that  as  one  of  its  duties.  The  Church, 
however,  is  an  advocate,  not  a  judge.  It  may  express  a  wish  ;  but 
no  man  should  allow  it  to  dictate.  The  Church  is  constitutionally 
unable  to  think  with  independence.  The  dogmatic  propositions  of 
Christianity  are  beyond  question  to  the  Church.  They  constitute  not  a 
problem  but  a  certainty.      What   the   Church   says  on  any  question, 
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therefore,  is  of  no  account  to  independent  thinkers.  The  declarations 
of  the  Church  are  invariably  biassed  by  preconceptions  which  the 
clergy  if  they  do  not  resign,  are  bound  to  vindicate ;  and  any 
proposition  which  a  set  of  men  are  on  their  honour  bound  to  vindicate 
no  honest  man  is  bound  to  heed.  In  short  as  regards  some  of  the 
most  vital  problems  of  the  time,  the  Church  is  an  automatic  Closure 
upon  discussion  ;  and  the  Closure,  when  it  threatens  life  problems 
about  which  our  minds  are  unsettled,  is  not  to  be  endured.  Without 
irreverence,  one  may  say  that  the  premises  on  which  the  Church  is 
wielding  an  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  Party  are  not 
accepted  with  the  certitude  of  assent  in  which  we  respond  to  a  self- 
evident  proposition  in  geometry.  The  corollary  obviously  is  that  if  the 
Conservative  Party,  which  purports  to  be  the  Party  seeking  to  induct 
scientific  rules  of  statesmanship  from  natural  phenomena,  gives  itself 
up  to  the  Church,  it  gives  up,  also,  all  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of  the 
people. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  this  proposition  can  be  disputed.  The 
Conservative  Party  cannot  vest  the  Church  of  England  in  any  quality 
which  the  Church  does  not  claim  for  itself.  The  only  quality  in  the 
Church  which  could  justify  the  attitude  of  Conservative  politicians 
towards  Churchmen  is  Infallibility,  and  that  is  the  one  quality  which 
the  Church  itself  most  emphatically  disclaims.  This  subject,  as 
apprehended  by  the  Conservative  Party  at  large,  is  honeycombed 
by  sophistries. 

One  hears  it  said  that,  as  the  Church  contributed  influentially  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Tory  Party  at  the  last  General  Election,  the 
Tory  Party  is  in  honour  bound  to  administer  the  affairs  of  politics 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Church.  That  theory  is  absurd. 
In  order  to  justify  the  repudiation  of  it,  one  must  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  duty  of  the  Tory  Party  towards  the  Church 
as  an  expression  of  religious  theories  and  the  duty  of  the  Tory 
Party  towards  the  Church  as  the  trustee  of  capital.  As  trustee  of 
capital,  the  Church,  like  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  or  any  shopkeeper 
in  the  Strand,  or  any  workman  who  owns  a  bag  of  tools,  is  entitled 
to  call  upon  the  Tory  Party  to  defend  it ;  but  that  exhausts  the  claim 
of  the  Church  upon  the  Tory  Party.  The  Party  is  obliged  to  maintain 
the  endowments  of  the  Church  as  a  matter  of  common  honesty :  it 
defends  the  establishment  of  the  Church  merely  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment     Preferring  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  City  Temple,  I  defend 
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Establishment,  myself;  but  I  have  no  sound  argument  against  the  man 
who,  unable  to  perceive  why  a  Church  admitting  fallibility  should  have 
the  patronage  of  the  nation  through  the  ceremonial  of  the  Throne, 
13  willing  that  Anglicanism  should  cease  to  be  established.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  modest  man  should 
be  less  negative  in  his  reflections.  The  Church,  which  disclaims 
Infallibilit)',  is  endeavouring  to  make  the  Tory  Party  affirm  it  That 
may  seem  a  striking  statement ;  but  it  states  the  truth.  Nothing  short 
of  certainty  that  a  religious  doctrine  is  true  can  justify  a  State  in 
mposing  the  doctrine  upon  the  people,  or  upon  any  section  of  them  ; 
or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  making  any  portion  of  the  people 
pay  for  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  into  the  minds  of  any  other 
portion ;  yet  the  Church  does  claim  a  right  to  direct  the  power  of 
the  Tory  Party  in  such  a  way,  and  the  Tory  Party  is  not  unwilling 
to  have  its  power  directed  so.  The  state  of  affairs  is,  or  should  be, 
a  public  scandal.  England  has  a  genius  for  compromise  ;  but  it  cannot 
have  a  Church  which  is  fallible  in  its  own  eyes,  and  infallible  in  the 
eyes  of  one  of  England's  great  political  parties.  Apart  from  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  risks  are  too  serious.  Politics 
is  the  art  of  managing  the  rights  of  man  rightfully.  It  cannot  honestly 
suffer  the  intrusion  into  its  judgments  of  any  preconception  arbitrarily 
derived.  In  a  country  where  all  religions  arc  self-confessedly  fallible, 
statesmanship  cannot  rightfully  approach  any  communal  question  with 
a  theological  bias.  And  in  such  a  country,  theologians,  as  such,  can 
have  a  say  in  politics  only  at  great  peril  to  the  commonweal. 

The  Conservative  Party,  then,  had  better  be  warned  in  time  to  make 
religion  stand  off*  in  its  peculiar  province,  which  is  where  men  are  in 
private  communion  with  their  own  consciences.  It  should  contrive  its 
policies  simply  from  a  study  of  natural  economic  forces,  with  which 
religion  has  a  chemical  affinity  only  when  both  are  wantonly  willing 
to  sow  wild  oats. 

W.  Earl  Hodgson. 
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THE  land  of  Nandi,  over  which  the  Lady  Asenath,  in  her  lord's 
name,  holds  undivided  sway,  is  on  the  confines  of  the  world. 
True,  beyond  lies  the  land  of  the  foreigners  whence  the  steamers 
come  monthly  to  Suva,  and  from  the  southern  point  of  the  bay  sweeps 
a  line  of  islets  like  a  great  bow  till  it  touches  the  Yasawas  to  the  north- 
ward. But  these  last  must  not  be  counted  with  inhabited  lands,  being 
but  roosting-places  for  serfs,  kitchen-men,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of 
polite  society.  It  were,  indeed,  almost  a  breach  of  manners  to  allude 
in  Nandi  to  the  people  of  the  Mamanutha  Islands,  except  when  a  feast 
is  toward,  and  then  the  kitchen-men  had  their  uses,  providing,  as  was 
right,  the  largest  share  of  the  victuals. 

When  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  serrated  peaks  of  Mamanutha  are 
thrown  into  sharp  relief  against  the  crimson  sky,  one  might  picture 
them  the  broken  teeth  of  a  monster  whose  mouth  is  the  capacious  bay 
and  whose  body  the  mountainous  mass  of  the  great  island.  No  one 
goes  to  Mamanutha,  because  it  is  not  seemly  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  persons  of  so  lowly  an  estate,  and  also,  no  doubt,  because  the  Gods 
have  haunted  the  rocks  and  made  themselves  disagreeable  to  visitors, 
ever  since  the  mainland  became  distasteful  to  them.  Even  the  orders 
for  contributions,  that  keep  Mamanutha  in  a  chronic  state  of  famine,  do 
not  go  direct,  but  pass  circuitously  through  the  Buli  of  Malolo,  a  poor 
relation  of  Lady  Asenath*s  family. 

The  Gods,  as  I  have  hinted,  played  strange  pranks  in  Mamanutha ; 
but,  as  no  one  in  Nandi  was  a  whit  the  worse,  the  rumour  of  their 
antics  raised  but  a  feeble  curiosity.  Much  preaching  and  Sabbath 
drum-beating  had  scared  them  from  the  mainland,  or,  as  Lady  Asenath 
tersely  put  it,  "  the  coast  had  begun  to  stink  of  missionaries,"  and  if 
they  chose  to  purge  the  islands  of  every  living  thing,  it  would  be  no 
concern  of  the  chiefs  of  Nandi,  except  at  feast-times.  Not  so  Malolo. 
There  the  Buli  had  noted  with  growing  concern  a  strange  restless- 
ness in  the  Spirit  World.  Scarce  a  canoe  came  from  Mamanutha 
without  some  disquieting  report :   now  a  yam-pot  was  found  gutted, 
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though  not  a  soul  on  the  island  had  so  much  as  looked  into  the  hut ; 
now  the  yam-vines  were  trampled  in  the  night  by  a  giant  foot— and 
there  could  be  no  contributions  for  the  chiefs  of  Nandi ;  now  a  sudden 
puff  of  wind  had  blown  down  the  school-house,  and  the  children  had  to 
go  without  their  lessons ;  now  the  thirsty  Spirits  had  sucked  the  milk 
from  the  young  cocoanuts,  and  left  poor  mortals  no  fruit  to  make  copra 
withal  for  their  taxes.  The  mischief  wrought  by  the  Immortals  was 
poisoning  his  rest.  No  wonder  then  that  when  he  heard  they  had 
appeared  in  the  very  flesh  to  Sharktooth  of  Mamanutha,  had  promised 
him  possessions  beyond  the  wealth  of  store-keepers,  and  found  his 
whole  Buliship  ringing  with  the  news,  he  made  ready  his  canoe,  and 
sailed  to  Nandi  for  instructions.  Sharktooth,  it  seemed,  had  been 
sitting  alone  in  the  doorway  of  his  house,  taking  the  air  before 
sunset.  The  men  were  on  the  beach  hauling  up  the  canoes  beyond 
the  mark  of  spring-tide,  and  the  women  and  children  were  busy  with 
the  cooking-pots  for  the  evening  meal.  Sharktooth  was  not  asleep— of 
this  he  was  positive — nor  was  he  excited,  nor  even  deeply  pondering : 
he  was  simply,  according  to  his  habit,  allowing  his  intellect  to  rest  He 
heard  no  footfall  on  the  threshold  :  a  shadow  fell  across  the  door,  and  a 
man  stepped  in,  and  sat  down  before  him  in  the  failing  light  Shark- 
tooth had  never  seen  him  before,  yet  he  wasted  no  time  in  greeting  as 
mortal  strangers  do.  "  Sharktooth,"  he  said,  "  a  month  hence  you  shall 
have  your  ship."  (He  used  the  possessive  pronoun  proper  to  articles 
of  food  ;  it  was  as  if  he  said,  "  you  shall  have  a  ship  to  eat.")  "  On  this 
day  of  the  next  moon  stand  on  the  rocks  of  Waya,  and  you  shall  have 
your  ship."  The  stranger  then  left  the  house  just  like  a  mortal,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  Clearly  he  was  a  God,  because  there  were  but 
twenty-three  grown  men  on  the  island,  and  Sharktooth  knew  them  all ; 
no  strange  canoe  had  landed  that  day ;  and  he  foretold  the  future, 
which  no  mortal,  unless  he  were  a  fool,  would  dare  to  do. 

In  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Nandi  Buli  Malolo's  news  caused  a 
flutter  which  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  their  usual  contempt  for 
the  doings  of  Mamanutha.  I  noted  it  with  concern,  remembering  that 
not  so  many  years  ago  the  islands  were  indeed  remorseless  teeth  that 
snapped  up  passing  canoes,  and  Nandi  an  insatiate  maw  into  which 
their  freight  and  crews  were  sucked ;  for  the  island  people  lived  by 
wreckage  and  piracy,  and  of  their  superfluity  they  enabled  their 
suzerains  on  Nandi  to  maintain  the  state  proper  to  their  higher 
civilisation  and  refinement.     It  seemed  to  me  that  something  of  the 
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old  piratical  spirit  still  lingered,  despite  the  influence  of  the  Government 
and  a  regular  habit  of  family  prayers.  I  saw  Lady  Asenath  that  after- 
noon, and  I  said  playfully :  "  So  the  Gods  visit  mortals  in  the  islands, 
and  Nandi  makes  ready  to  stow  the  wreckage." 

"Not  only  down  West  are  the  mortals  visited  by  the  Gods,"  she 
retorted.     "  What  of  the  native  nuns  at  Rewa  ?  " 

I  gently  led  the  conversation  back  from  so  scandalous  a  digression, 
and  begged  her,  as  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  mature  experience,  to 
tell  me  her  candid  opinion  of  Sharktooth's  apparition.  She  at  once  put 
by  her  raillery,  and  spoke  with  that  serious  candour  that  made  her  so 
stimulating  a  companion. 

"  That  there  are  Spirits  we  know,  else  how  could  the  Lady  Alisi 
have  so  fine  a  family  without  reproach,  being  unwedded  ?  Moreover, 
there  is  a  female  spirit  in  Vatulele,  of  whom  the  men  tell  strange  tales, 
but  I  believe  them  not,  knowing  what  all  men  are.  But  whether  this 
Sharktooth  of  Mamanutha  saw  indeed  a  Spirit  face  to  face,  depends 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  man.  It  is  said  that  he  is  a  voracious 
person,  that  he  will  cat  a  whole  hog  at  a  sitting,  when  he  can  get 
one,  besides  yams  in  proportion ;  and  if  you  or  I  were  to  eat  so  much 
as  half  a  hog,  it  would  lie  heavy  on  us,  and  we  should  see  Spirits 
in  plenty.  This  Sharktooth  is  a  liar,  then ;  or  he  is  a  dreamer  of 
gluttonous  dreams;  or  this  Thursday  three  weeks  there  will  be  a 
wreck  on  the  Waya  reefs." 

As  the  days  passed,  it  was  easy  to  see  which  solution  Nandi  had 
adopted.  The  great  balolo-fishing  was  three  weeks  past,  and  the 
fishermen  now  remembered  that  the  worms  had  broken  up  early — 
an  infallible  sign  of  a  stormy  year.  We  were  in  the  first  month  of 
the  hurricane  season  ;  already  the  trade  wind  had  died,  and  there 
had  been  a  week  of  sweltering  calm.  The  village  store  was  doing 
unremunerative  business,  for  the  people  seemed  to  be  awaiting  some 
supernatural  replenishment  of  their  failing  stores,  sitting  out  the 
evenings  in  darkness,  and  going  to  church  in  old  clothes.  Now,  white 
men  are  mysteriously  attracted  to  places  where  the  veil  between  the 
Seen  and  the  Unseen  is  worn  thin  ;  and,  having  no  dignity  to  lose  by 
intercourse  with  persons  of  mean  estate,  I  begged  a  canoe  to  carry 
me  to  the  home  of  this  Sharktooth,  favoured  of  the  Immortals.  We 
beached  our  craft  in  a  little  cove  too  shallow  to  admit  a  vessel  of 
deeper  draught,  and  waded  ashore  to  the  village,  a  cluster  of  wretched 
hovels  built  on  a  bank  of  parched  red  earth.     The  drought  had  burnt 
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up  every  shred  of  vegetation  ;  even  the  palm-leaves  were  browned. 
In  the  valleys  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  could  be  found,  for  the  island 
was  a  mere  fissured  hill-top  protruding  from  the  sea.  We  found 
Sharktooth  in  the  doorway  of  his  ruinous  hut,  resting  his  intellect.  He 
was  a  fat,  heavy  man,  of  middle  age,  with  a  trick  of  slow  speech  and  a 
lack-lustre  eye.  But  he  brightened  when  we  spoke  of  his  ghostly  visita- 
tion, and  his  faith  would  have  made  his  eternal  happiness  secure,  had  he 
set  it  upon  a  proper  object.  From  the  centre-post  hung  an  advertising 
almanac  of  Colman's  Mustard  a  twelvemonth  old,  with  the  twelve 
preceding  days  obliterated  and  a  pencilling  round  the  13th  December, 
the  day  appointed  by  his  strange  guest.  He  answered  my  questions 
readily  enough.  "Yes,  it  was  still  day  when  the  Spirit  came.  He 
was  a  red-skinned  Spirit,  growing  a  little  bald  on  the  crown,  and  he 
wore  nothing  but  a  loincloth,  not  over-clean.  His  voice  was  like  the 
voice  of  men,  and  he  snuffled  when  he  talked,  as  if  he  had  a  cold.  But 
he  (Sharktooth)  knew  him  for  a  Spirit,  because  none  but  spirits  know 
the  future,  or  leave  a  house  without  waiting  to  share  the  meal. 

"  Did  the  Spirit  say  how  your  ship  should  come  ?  "  I  asked,  with  an 
irony  that  was  lost  upon  him. 

**  On  the  southern  point  of  the  Waya  shore-reef  There  he  told  me 
to  await  it — my  ship ! "  Again  Sharktooth  used  the  possessive  pronoun 
that  is  reserved  for  roast  pork  and  such  things,  unctuously  mouthing 
the  syllable  as  if  his  stomach  were  concerned.  I  could  get  little  more 
from  him  about  the  phantom,  so  trivial  did  it  seem  beside  the  promise 
that  it  brought.  There  had  been,  so  he  admitted,  an  unusual  catch 
of  fish  the  evening  before  the  Appearance  came  to  him,  and  he  had 
not  been  "off  his  feed"  at  the  feast  that  followed.  I  felt  irritated 
with  the  fat  glutton  for  his  quiet  confidence  and  his  ghoulish  anticipa- 
tion of  a  wreck.  The  ship,  the  crew,  and  the  cargo  were  to  be 
for  his  own  consumption  only ;  not  the  Waya  people,  whose  reef  it 
was,  nor  the  chiefs  of  Nandi,  nor  his  own  kinsfolk  were  to  have  any 
part  in  it,  save  what  his  munificence  might  accord  them. 

There  seemed  nothing  to  detain  me  in  the  nightmare  of  a  greedy 
Fijian.  The  islet,  that  took  so  strange  and  romantic  an  aspect  from 
the  mainland,  had  no  suggestion  of  mystery  when  you  stood  upon 
its  barren  slopes.  At  sunset  a  thick  curtain  of  mosquitoes  fell  on  us, 
and  shut  us  out  from  sleep  till  they  had  worked  their  fiendish 
will,  for  we  had  left  our  nets  at  Nandi,  under  the  impression  that  no 
mosquito  could  live  on  a  waterless  rock  at  sea.     In  the  morning  we 
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were  paddled  westward  down  the  chain.  Not  a  breath  of  air  ruffled 
the  glassy  ocean.  As  we  neared  Na  Rokorokoyawa  (Salute-from-Afar), 
we  shipped  our  paddles,  and  drifted  over  the  clear  bottom,  scaring 
the  turquoise  coral-fish  with  our  sharklike  shadow.  No  thud  of  row- 
locks must  here  anger  the  Immortals,  for  this  island  is  the  Olympus 
of  Mamanutha,  and  the  Higher  Gods  crowd  so  thick  upon  it  that  there 
is  standing-room  for  no  lesser  Spirits.  Many  are  the  tales  told  of  it : 
— of  an  Unseen  Power  compelling  men  to  bow  them  to  the  earth 
when  they  set  foot  upon  its  beach  ;  of  strange  whistlings  in  the  upper 
air;  of  mysterious  assaults  and  larcenies  upon  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  seafarers.  Most  fantastic  is  the  island.  In  past  ages  land 
must  have  been  continuous  along  the  chain  ;  in  a  few  centuries  these 
last  records  of  the  past  will  be  crumbled  away,  and  the  waves  will 
sweep  shorewards  over  the  site.  The  island  is  a  ruin ;  its  fallen 
masonry  is  scattered  about  its  crumbling  base ;  the  breakers  bite  deep 
into  its  foundations,  and,  in  stormy  weather,  set  the  thunder  reverbe- 
rating in  the  hidden  recesses  of  its  caves.  The  summer  rains  have 
gashed  its  sides  with  torrent  beds ;  great  boulders,  broken  loose  from 
its  summit,  block  the  upward  path  ;  here  and  there  a  hardy  screw-pine, 
sown  by  the  birds,  has  found  precarious  foothold.  It  is  an  uncanny  spot 
even  in  sunlit  day;  who  would  dare  to  brave  its  terrors  at  dead  of  night? 
A  narrow  band  of  sea  divides  it  from  Waya,  the  last  of  the  Yasawas. 
Lofty,  precipitous,  harbourless,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  hill-men  who 
know  no  sea-art  but  that  of  wiling  ships  in  distress  to  their  destruction, 
Waya  was  well  cl\osen  by  the  Gods  for  a  pitfall  unto  them  that  sail  the 
deep. 

As  we  hoisted  sail  to  a  faint  westerly  breeze  and  steered  for  Nandi, 
we  saw  a  tiny  canoe  creeping  out  from  Mamanutha.  We  neared  it  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  and  saw  a  single  figure  at  the  paddle,  setting  his 
course  for  the  hauntfed  Isle.  Never  before  had  Fijians  deliberately 
passed  the  night  there,  even  in  company,  and  here  was  a  man  braving 
alone  the  terrors  of  the  Spirit  World.  Sharktooth  was  in  earnest.  He 
had  taken  the  first  step  of  his  pilgrimage,  allowing  a  full  ten  days  for 
unavoidable  detention  by  the  way. 

The  calms  lasted  another  week,  and  the  barometer  had  been  fairly 
steady.  On  a  Tuesday  night,  a  light  breeze  set  in  from  the  westward, 
and  the  sunset  was  strange.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  but  a  copper  haze 
near  the  western  horizon  bloated  the  setting  sun  and  turned  it  a  smoky 
yellow.     Then  the  mercury  began  to  jump,  and  coasting  skippers,  who 
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had  a  ^[lass,  put  in  to  the  nearest  anchorage  and  made  all  snug.  At 
Nandi  the  weather-wise  shook  their  heads  and  chattered  of  1870,  when 
the  whole  district  was  flooded  by  a  tidal  wave.  But,  though  all  agreed 
with  them  that  rough  weather  was  at  hand,  none  troubled  himself  to 
guy  his  house-posts  or  lash  down  his  thatch. 

Sharktooth  had  pushed  on  to  Waya  in  his  frail  cockleshell  several 
days  before.  What  passed  between  him  and  the  Spirits  on  the  haunted 
Isle  is  not  known,  but  they  practised  no  rites  of  hospitality,  for  he 
reached  Waya  in  a  state  of  starvation,  having  stayed  the  cravings  of  his 
appetite  with  nothing  better  than  a  handful  of  raw  pandanus  husks. 
Communion  with  Spirits  had  not  been  good  for  him.  He  left  his  home 
a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence — for  a  plebeian  :  he  reached  Waya  a 
monomaniac.  They  told  us  afterwards  how  he  dragged  himself  ashore, 
and  groaned  aloud  with  desire,  as  the  pigs  filed  past  him  in  the  village 
square  ;  how,  pitying  his  sorry  case  and  taking  him  for  an  emissary  of 
the  Government,  they  set  the  pot  on  the  boil  and  fed  him,  but  could  by 
no  means  stay  his  famished  appetite  ;  how  in  jest  the  Buli  bade  his 
kitchen-women  cook  food  till  the  stranger  had  eaten  his  fill ;  and  how 
meal  merged  into  meal  until  in  very  weariness  they  could  bring  him  no 
more.  But  when  all  the  village  slept,  the  stranger  left  his  sleeping  mat^ 
and  went  and  stood  on  a  rock  set  like  a  watch-tower  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Island,  staring  out  to  seaward  and  muttering  to  himself;  and 
there  the  men  found  him  in  the  morning,  when  they  went  fish-spearing. 
So  he  passed  several  days,  coming  to  the  Buli*s  kitchen  at  meal  times 
and  retiring  to  his  watch-tower  when  he  was  satisfied.  But  he  would 
talk  of  nothing  but  his  ship,  which  was  to  anchor  on  the  southern  point 
of  Waya  where  never  ship  cast  anchor  before.  They  thought  he 
belonged  to  some  trading  cutter,  and  had  been  sent  to  wait  at  Waya 
until  she  picked  him  up.  But  one  night  the  women,  returning  from  a 
torch-light  fishing,  heard  a  voice  crying  in  the  darkness  :  "My  ship  1  my 
ship !  Hither  she  is  sailing !  Hasten,  my  ship  I "  and  so  they  stood  in 
terror,  believing  it  to  be  the  voice  of  a  sea-sprite.  It  cried  again  as 
sailors  challenge  the  wind  : — ^**  Child  of  the  Maiden  of  the  West ;  Child 
of  the  Maiden  of  White  Man's  Land  ;  board  her,  waft  her  quickly 
hither,  my  ship!"  They  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  and  in  the  village 
some  thought  the  place  was  haunted.  But  others  said,  more  truly,  that 
it  was  the  stranger's  voice  and  that  the  Gods  possessed  him. 

Now,  on  the  evening  when  the  sun  sank  in  a  copper  haze,  Sharktooth 
took  no  food  at  all,  but  squatted  the  day  through  upon  his  watch-tower, 
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taking  no  heed  of  the  children,  who  jeered  (and  threw  lumps  of  coral) 
at  him  from  the  bluff  behind.  As  long  as  it  was  calm,  he  was  silent : 
but  when  at  sunset  a  cool  air  from  the  westward  ruffled  the  oily  sea,  and 
a  sharp  puff  or  two  set  a  crest  upon  the  swell,  and  the  breast  of  the 
sleepy  ocean  began  to  heave,  and  the  live  rollers  to  thunder  on  the  reef, 
he  fell  to  hailing  his  ship  again,  the  ship  that  would  not  come.  The 
boys  went  home  and  the  village  talked  of  bringing  the  madman  in  by 
force,  lest  they  should  be  held  responsible  for  what  might  befall  him. 

When  the  night  fell,  the  breeze  had  freshened  from  the  west,  whence 
the  wind  so  seldom  blows,  not  steadily,  but  in  angry,  whistling  blasts 
that  set  the  houses  creaking.  At  midnight  men  went  down  to  drag  the 
canoes  further  up,  for  it  was  a  great  gale,  and  the  tide  was  running  in. 
A  faint  light  from  the  risen  moon  threw  the  shadowy  blotches  of 
storm-cloud  into  relief  as  they  scudded  up  the  sky.  The  men  came 
back  drenched,  for  the  long  drought  was  over  at  last  and  the  rain  was 
lashing  the  hut  walls  horizontally  and  piercing  them  in  a  fine  mist  that 
soaked  the  floor  mats.  There  was  no  sleep  that  night  Each  shrieking 
blast  was  fiercer  than  the  last,  and  as  the  surf  rose,  drenching  showers 
of  spray  struck  the  thatches  like  the  columns  of  water  from  an  hydrant 
The  madman  was  forgotten ;  the  men  blocked  their  open  doorways 
with  mats  as  best  they  might,  and  the  women  and  children  huddled 
shivering  in  the  driest  corners  crying :  "  Isa  !    The  cyclone ! " 

No  morning  broke  nor  sun  rose ;  only  the  blackness  of  night 
turned  grey  enough  to  make  the  desolation  felt  The  men  crept  out 
at  the  back  of  their  huts  with  their  sodden  stilus  drawn  tight  about 
their  shoulders,  and  staggered  from  one  support  to  another,  bracing 
their  bodies  against  the  blast  The  palms  were  thrashing  like  broken 
whips,  with  every  leaf  stripped  off,  and  every  straining  trunk  groaning 
in  a  living  agony.  Not  a  breadfruit  tree  was  standing  :  half  the  houses 
were  lying  collapsed,  a  heap  of  ruins.  To  seaward  nothing  could  be 
seen  for  the  dense  curtain  of  rain.  The  tide  had  run  out  now,  and  the 
reef  was  blown  drier  than  the  village  square.  One  glance  was  enough, 
for  the  wind  was  charged  with  sand  and  coral  particles,  which  cut  the 
skin  and  threatened  the  eyes.  Men  shouted  to  one  another,  but  their 
voices  were  torn  between  their  teeth,  and  one  had  to  guess  the  sound 
from  the  contortions  of  their  lips.  For  a  steady  booming  roar  came 
from  the  upper  air,  like  the  clangour  of  an  express  tearing  through  a 
tunnel,  and  dominated  all  other  sounds,  the  fury  of  the  sea,  the  shrieks 
of  the  blast,  and  the  groaning  of  the  tortured  trees.     Most  of  the  huts 
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were  down  now,  and  their  wretched  occupants  were  cowering  in  the 
lee  of  the  wreckage,  waiting  for  the  fury  to  pass.  As  the  light  grew,  a 
few  of  the  bolder  crept  along  the  beach  to  see  what  the  tempest  had 
brought  them.  Staggering  from  rock  to  rock  they  went,  until  in  the 
lifting  of  the  rain-curtain  they  could  see  the  point  of  the  Island.  There 
was  the  madman,  whose  existence  till  now  had  been  forgotten.  High 
on  the  bluff  he  stood,  propped  against  the  stump  of  a  broken  screw- 
pine,  with  every  muscle  braced  against  the  fury  of  the  wind,  crying  to 
the  storm  in  a  voice  that  was  not  heard,  in  turn  provoking  and 
beseeching  it  in  gestures  more  eloquent  than  speech.  To  the  Islanders 
he  seemed  a  welcome  touch  of  farce  in  so  depressing  a  tragedy.  Their 
taxes,  their  food,  their  houses,  and  their  canoes,  the  product  of  so  many 
weary  months  of  labour,  had  all  been  swept  away  in  an  hour.  Famine 
and  exposure  stared  them  in  the  face,  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  And 
here  was  this  stranger,  who  had  lost  nothing,  passionately  challenging 
the  Storm-Gods  the  long  night  through  to  send  him  his  ship  in  weather 
wherein  no  ship  could  live !  A  little  crowd  gathered  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
mouthing  their  jeers  to  one  another,  and  twisting  their  rain-washed 
faces  with  soundless  laughter  at  every  antic  more  passionate  than  the 
last  The  village  wag  even  set  himself  to  caricature  the  madman's 
gestures,  until  the  wind  tore  him  from  his  foothold  in  his  most 
extravagant  effort.  But  presently  they  wearied  of  the  sport,  and 
one  by  one  they  dropped  away  to  forage  for  raw  kumalas  to  stay 
their  hungry  stomachs. 

At  length  a  blast,  more  savage  than  all  that  had  gone  before, 
wrenched  the  remaining  huts  with  a  sharp  list  to  shoreward,  and 
straightway  the  wind  began  to  moderate  and  the  rain  to  cease.  But 
for  the  lurid  half-light,  one  might  have  thought  that  the  storm  was 
past.  In  half  an  hour  the  air  became  suddenly  still,  though  there  was 
a  menace  in  it  which  those  who  remembered  1870  knew  too  well.  The 
roar  of  the  storm  had  fallen  to  a  distant  whirr  as  of  great  wheels 
revolving  far  off  in  the  upper  air,  and  the  sea,  whose  rage  had  been 
drowned  by  the  racket  of  the  storm,  became  a  new  terror.  Strange 
that  so  maddened  a  sea  should  still  obey  the  law  of  the  tide !  Strange 
that  such  infuriated  surges  as  strained  at  the  leash  to  make  an  end  of 
the  poor  shivering  Island  should  be  governed  by  the  same  that  sufficed 
to  hold  them  back  in  their  calm  mood  yesterday !  It  was  near  noon 
now,  and  the  tide  was  running  in.  The  low-lying  village  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  advancing  waves,  which  knew  no  mercy.  Every  crash 
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upon  the  reef  set  the  foundations  of  the  Island  quaking.  Already, 
though  it  was  barely  half-tide,  a  line  of  soapy  foam  had  passed  the 
spring-tide  limit,  and  in  an  air  so  still  that  the  flame  of  a  candle 
lighted  out  of  doors  would  have  burned  without  a  flicker,  the  breakers 
swelled  mountainously.  The  palms  that  waved  so  gracefully  yesterday 
were  a  mere  collection  of  ragged  brooms  with  the  coarse  broken 
bristles  set  upwards,  and  the  sticks  all  twisted  awry.  The  air  cleared 
a  little,  and  from  the  village  could  be  seen  the  madman  running  up  and 
down  his  narrow  beat,  reiterating  his  wearisome  cry : — **  My  ship !  My 
ship !    Waft  her  hither,  Child  of  the  Lady  of  the  West ! " 

The  calm  lasted  twenty  minutes,  and  then  the  hum  of  the  storm 
grew  louder.  There  was  a  moment  of  shrinking  expectation,  and  an 
angry  puff"  struck  the  village,  this  time  from  the  landward  side.  The 
central  eddy  of  the  cyclone  had  passed  over  the  Island,  and  the  worst 
was  now  to  come.  In  a  few  moments  the  whole  turmoil  of  the 
hurricane  broke  loose  afresh.  The  tottering  huts,  their  posts  loosened 
in  the  sodden  ground,  were  forced  upright,  then  slanting  seawards,  then 
flat  on  the  ground  in  ruinous  collapse.  The  air  grew  dark  again  with 
driving  rain.  And  now  a  frenzy  seized  the  madman  on  the  bluff. 
Half-drowned  with  spray  from  the  rising  tide,  he  had  clung  defiantly 
to  his  screw-pine  stump,  but  he  left  it  now,  not  to  flee  to  safer  ground, 
but  to  tempt  the  sea  from  a  nearer  standpoint.  With  a  hurricane 
behind  him  how  could  he  escape  being  blown  over  and  engulfed? 
Yet,  to  make  his  foothold  less  secure,  he  was  dancing  a  mad  dance 
with  his  arms  aloft,  and  his  body  bowed  backwards  to  the  earth.  "  My 
ship!"  he  shrieked,  flinging  his  arms  to  seaward,  and  the  onlookers, 
following  his  gestures,  sprang  up  with  shouts  of  astonishment  For, 
there,  dim  in  the  storm-mist,  swept  the  ghost  of  a  great  ship  with 
broken  masts,  from  which  a  mass  of  wreckage  hung  trailing  in  the  water. 
Broadside  on,  she  grew  in  definition  as  each  mighty  roller  struck  her, 
swept  her  decks,  pouring  in  a  snowy  torrent  from  her  black  sides, 
and  swept  onward,  its  white  mane  streaming  backwards  from  its  crest 
as  the  tempest  struck  it,  to  shatter  its  vast  length  on  the  coral  beach. 
No  phantom  this,  but  a  real  ship  of  iron  plates  and  frame,  fighting  her 
last  fight  for  life.  And  now  three  rollers  only  surged  between  her  and 
the  boiling  surf,  and  every  black  line  of  her  stood  out  sharp  from  the 
white  hell  of  waters  in  which  she  swam.  Ah  !  had  she  but  the  merest 
rag  of  a  sail  to  set  to  the  gathering  wind  she  might  yet  have  lived  ; 
but  how  could  her  bare  poles  withstand  the  remorseless  "  send  "  of  the 
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seas  that  set  her  shorewards  ?  Nothing  could  save  her  now.  With  the 
wrecker's  instinct  the  villagers  had  run  to  the  bluff  where  Sharktooth 
danced  his  dance  of  triumph,  and  their  shouts  were  borne  to  him  by  the 
wind.  He  turned  upon  them  savagely  and  cried  :  **  Away  with  you — 
the  ship  is  mine  !  A  gift  to  me  alone  !  Away  with  you  !  "  And  while 
he  snarled  at  them  the  greatest  roller  of  them  all  surged  over  the 
doomed  hull,  lifted  her  like  a  drifting  straw,  poised  her  for  a  moment 
over  the  cruel  reef,  and  then  thundered  down  upon  the  land  with  a 
crash  that  shook  the  Island  to  its  base.  In  the  back-suck  the  poor 
battered  hull  careened  seawards,  the  next  wave  lifted  her  and  dropped 
her  on  the  rock  with  a  grinding  thud,  and  the  third  failed  to  lift  her  at 
all,  but  washed  through  her  broken  sides  and  left  her  stranded  for  ever. 

In  this  wonder  the  women  and  children  had  joined  the  men,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  village  was  forgotten.  The  tide  had  burst  its 
appointed  bounds.  Each  pursuing  wave  had  swept  higher  among  the 
trees  ;  but  after  huts  had  been  broken  up,  submerged,  and  buried  in 
sand  and  wrack,  three  feet  of  eddying  water  covered  the  floor  of  the 
church ;  the  village  was  gone. 

Things  now  began  to  wash  ashore  from  the  wreck — a  water-cask  and 
an  oar,  bearing  the  name  "  Altmore,"  two  gratings,  and  a  few  empty 
bottles  from  the  steward's  pantry.  Upon  each  of  these  prizes  the 
villagers  pounced,  heedless  of  the  imprecations  of  the  man  who  claimed 
the  ship  and  all  she  held.  So  busy  were  they  all  that  none  noted  what 
was  passing  on  the  wreck.  There  was  life  about  her  still :  two  men 
clinging  to  the  wreckage  of  the  bulwarks  gazed  at  the  wild  shore  and 
the  wilder  band  of  wreckers.  An  antiquated  copy  of  the  sailing 
directions  had  told  them  all  they  wanted  to  know  of  Fiji,  of  the  horrors 
of  the  old  time  of  pillage  and  cannibalism,  and,  far  before  trusting 
themselves  on  that  beach,  they  preferred  the  crazy  hull  as  long  as  she 
would  hold  together.  They  were  wrong,  of  course.  The  men  of  Waya 
would  have  seized  the  cargo,  and  have  shared  it  generously  with  their 
shipwrecked  guests. 

So  hour  followed  hour,  until,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  had 
abated,  and  the  ebb  had  left  the  water  on  the  reef  scarce  shoulder- 
deep.  It  was  time  for  the  villagers,  unless  they  would  be  benighted, 
to  bring  the  shipwrecked  crew  to  a  place  of  safety,  for  in  the  next 
high  tide  the  ship  might  go  to  pieces.  But  the  mad  stranger  barred 
the  way,  standing  knee-deep,  and  striking  at  all  who  would  wade 
out  towards  his  ship.    Then,  it  seemed  to  the  sailors  that  the  time 
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had  come  to  try  their  strength.  One  of  these  savages  was  wading  out 
to  the  ship,  and  the  wind  bore  his  wild  cries  faintly  to  them.  It  was 
Sharktooth,  frenzied  by  those  who  would  rob  him  of  his  own,  coming 
out  to  take  possession  of  the  gift  of  the  Immortals.  On  he  came, 
and  the  sailors,  taking  him  for  the  leader  of  a  body  of  assailants, 
caught  up  weapons  and  prepared  to  receive  him. 

The  wind  and  tide  bore  him  swiftly  to  the  hull,  and  he  had  grasped 
the  wreck  of  the  rigging  before  the  sailors  hailed  him.  *•  Let  go,  there !" 
they  shouted  menacingly  in  English. 

"  My  ship ! "  he  shrieked.  "  This  is  my  ship — a  gift  to  me  alone ! " 
It  was  easy  to  run  up  the  side  of  his  ship  as  she' lay  careened  ;  he  never 
stopped  to  think  that  any  would  dispute  the  justice  of  his  claim  ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  sloping  deck  and  felt  the  joy  of  possession  in  his 
soul,  he  stamped  upon  the  planking  and  laughed  aloud,  shouting 
derisive  defiance  to  his  rivals  on  the  beach.  And  as  he  stood  looking 
shorcwards,  the  sailors,  supposing  the  leader  of  the  cannibals  to  be 
calling  his  followers  to  the  attack,  struck  him  full  on  the  head  with  a* 
capstan  bar. 

*'  See,"  he  was  crying  at  the  moment,  "  the  ship  is  mine ! "  And  he 
fell  backwards  close  to  a  breach  in  the  combings  of  the  broken  hatch, 
and,  sliding  down  the  slope  of  the  deck,  plunged  head  foremost  into  the 
hold,  and  was  seen  no  more.     So  the  ship  was  his  own  at  last 

Basil  Thomson. 
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THE  sole  relics  of  ancient  Bohemian  poetry  that  have  attracted 
comparatively  great  attention  are  not  improbably  forgeries 
The  manuscripts  of  Griineberg  and  Koniginhof  were  supposed  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  and  from 
the  first  they  excited  great  interest  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Bohemia  ; 
the  Bohemian  language  was  at  that  period  almost  extinct  It  was 
spoken  only  by  the  peasantry  in  the  more  outlying  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  few  books — principally  prayer-books — that  then  appeared  in 
Bohemian  were  printed  in  the  German  characters,  so  little  adapted  to  a 
Slavonic  language.  The  national  rivalry  between  Slav  and  Teuton, 
which  before  and  since  that  time  has  been  the  keynote  of  Bohemian 
history,  hardly  existed  at  that  moment,  and  the  Germans  considered  the 
manuscripts  as  relics  of  a  dead  language.  Goethe,  in  a  notice  of  the 
first  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bohemian  Museum  (1827),  welcomed 
the  new  discoveries  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  says  "  that  the  rich 
remnants  of  old  Bohemian  literature,  which  had  never  been  quite 
forgotten,  have  thus  been  added  to  in  our  own  time."  The  great  poet 
himself  translated  one  of  the  poems  of  the  manuscript  of  Koniginhof, 
the  Kytice  (nosegay)  into  German. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  here  into  the  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  these  poems,  which  purport  to  be  relics  of  the  heathen 
period  in  Bohemia.  This  question — (it  has  given  rise  to  a  prolonged 
controversy,  in  which  even  the  Professors  of  the  Bohemian  University 
at  Prague  have  taken  opposite  sides) — is  still  undecided.  It  is  certain 
that  during  the  early  (heathen)  period  of  Bohemian  history,  songs  and 
poems  existed,  not  unlike  those  sung  by  the  people  in  later  times.  The 
truth  of  this  is  vouched  for  by  the  chronicler  Cosmas  Pragensis, 
Dalimil,  and  other  early  Bohemian  writers.  Should  it  therefore  be 
finally  proved  that — as  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the  manuscripts — 
Wenceslas  Hanka,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Bohemian  Museum,  wrote 
these  poems,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  to  me  that  Hanka,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  author  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  had  knowledge  of  some 
old  songs  still  known  to  the  people. 
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The  earliest  Bohemian  poetry,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
uncontested,  has  a  decidedly  Christian  character.  Besides  two  verj' 
ancient  hymns  still  sung  in  the  Bohemian  churches,  the  early  Christian 
period  in  Bohemia  produced  a  large  number  of  legends :  for  instance, 
those  of  St.  Dorothy,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Prokop,  and  above  all — 
St.  Catherine.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  is  the  so-called  Legend  of 
Judas,  an  intermixture  of  Christian,  Jewish,  and  heathen  (eastern) 
traditions,  of  which  the  last-named  not  improbably  found  their  way  to 
Bohemia  by  means  of  the  Crusades  in  which  the  Bohemians  took  part. 
The  date  of  the  Legend  of  Judas  can  be  approximately  fixed  by  the 
fact  that  the  author  mentions  the  death  of  the  last  PrSmyslide  prince 
(1306)  as  a  contemporary  event.  Its  contents  also  favour  the  belief 
that  it  was  not  as  ancient  as  some  of  the  other  legends  referred  to 
above. 

Many  tales  referring  to  the  early  life  of  Judas  Iscariot  were  current 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  some  parts  of  the  Bohemian  legend,  the 
extraordinary  similarity  of  which  to  the  Greek  tale  of  CEdipus  is 
notable,  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  other 
countries.  Thus  Judas  was  the  son  of  Reuben  and  Ciborea.  His 
mother  having  dreamt  that  her  son  would  be  the  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Jewish  people,  the  child  was  exposed  in  the  "  Island  of  Skariot." 
He  was  there  found  by  the  queen  of  that  country,  who  caused  him 
to  be  educated  as  her  own.  Later  Judas  murders  the  queen's  son, 
whom  he  believes  to  be  his  brother.  He  then  flies  to  Palestine,  where 
he  becomes  a  great  favourite  with  Pontius  Pilate.  While  riding  with 
him,  Pilate  orders  Judas  to  pluck  some  apples  for  him  in  an  orchard. 
Judas  obeys  his  orders,  and  when  an  old  peasant,  the  owner  of  the 
orchard,  appears,  and  attempts  to  expel  the  intruder,  Judas  kills  the 
old  man,  who  is  no  other  than  Reuben,  his  father.  On  Pilate's  advice 
Judas  marries  the  widow  to  get  possession  of  the  orchard.  When, 
later,  he  discovers  that  he  has  married  his  mother,  he  seeks  out  Jesus 
Christ  to  win  forgiveness.  His  treachery  and  death  are  told — as  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  fragments  preserved — entirely  according  to 
the  usual  Christian  tradition.  I  here  give  a  translation  of  two  of  these 
fragments,  here,  as  elsewhere,  translating  the  Bohemian  rhymes  into 
English  prose ;  an  imitation  of  the  very  rugged  metres  used  by  the 
early  Bohemian  poets  would  be  difficult  and  of  little  value,  while  an 
attempt  at  more  elaborate  versification  would  totally  alter  the  character 
of  these  poems  : — 
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Whilst  he  (Judas)  walks  along  the  shore  with  his  brother, — Already  prepared  for 
the  evil  deed,-— He  plays  with  him,  near  the  water, — Then  seizes  and  drowns  him — 
To  his  eternal  shame  ! — He  then  hurried  away, — Recking  not  the  grief  of  the 
country — Where  he  had  left  an  evil  memory, — He  who  had  killed  the  heir  of  the 
land. — There  was  once  great  cold — All  rivers  were  frozen— A  serpent  numbed  by 
the  cold  could  not  seek  refuge, — There  where  it  strove  to  lie  during  the  frost, — A  man 
took  it  home  and  revived  it, — After  a  short  time  the  serpent  recovered — Brought 
grief  to  the  house  where  it  had  been  rescued — Following  its  evil  nature. — The  man 
played  with  the  serpent — Thinking  of  no.evil. — The  serpent  angered  and  in  passion — 
Attacked  him  hissing  savagely. — Being  unable  to  harm  him — It  poisoned  his 
children. — The  father  cried,  the  mother  groaned. — May  every  one  see,  how  uncertain 
—Are  glory  and  praise  of  the  world  ! — How  shortly  lived — The  hope  of  the  Skariotik 
land! 

Follows  that  allusion  to  Bohemia's  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  last 
Pr^myslide  prince.  Judas  eventually  finds  his  way  to  Palestine,  where 
"  King  Herod  had  just  fallen  and  Pilate  had  ascended  the  throne  in  his 
place."    Judas  soon  becomes  his  friend  ;  for: — 

One  bad  man  soon  agrees  with  another — Those  of  similar  nature  associate 
readily — For  this  man  like  that  .one  inclined — To  evil  since  he  had  been  carried  in 
arms. — As  soon  as  they  had  spoken  together — They  found  pleasure  in  each  other's 
company. — Judas  obtained  great  power  at  court. — He  administered  the  whole  of 
his  (Pilate's)  treasury, — Over  all  his  possessions  he  had  authority ; — Briefly  said  he 
ruled  everything — Both  at  court  and  in  the  treasury. — Meanwhile  it  befell — That 
Pilate  rode  out  with  Judas — For  pastime,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue. — The  fruit 
on  the  apple-trees — Was  already  ripening — For  it  was  the  due  season  of  the  year.— 
Though  fruit  at  that  time  is  cheap, — Still  as  a  novelty  it  is  then  valuable. — For  a 
thing  that  is  new — Is  always  more  agreeable  to  us  than  anything  else, — And  the 
apples  had  not  yet  been  shaken  off  the  trees.— It  then  befell  that  Pilate  saw  the 
apple-trees, — (When  it  is  fated  that  a  thing  should  happen — Then  everything 
leads  up  to  ii), — He  then  felt  a  craving  for  the  apples — Such  as  surely  he  had  not 
felt  for  a  year. — He  ordered  Judas  to  dismount — Saying:  "Go,  let  some  of  these 
apples  be  shaken  off  the  tree  ! " — Hardly  had  he  given  his  order — ^When  Judas 
jumped  over  the  wall. — He  who  was  courageous, — He  desired  to  prove  to  his  mnster 
his  zeal  ; — And  besides  he  was  diligent, — Wishing  in  everything  to  be  obedient. — 
Having  arrived,  apples  in  numbers — He  took  as  he  wished,  when  he  saw  Reuben — 
His  father,  who,  in  his  orchard — To  his  doom,  was  then  walking. — A  man  already 
aged,  he  said  :— "Young  man,  why  hast  thou  broken  my  apple-trees? — If  some 
one  has  ordered  thee  to  do  this, — He  has  acted  unfairly  towards  me. — Had  some 
one  come  here  (and  asked  me) — I  should  have  given  him  as  many  apples  as  he 
wished, — If  only  he  had  not  damaged  my  apple-trees  I " — He  (Judas)  took  no  heed 
of  his  words  ; — He  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  him — Saying  : — "  How  proud  he  is 
of  his  apple-trees  ! — He  considers  me  his  equal, — Speaking  so  scornfully  to  me  1 " — 
Quickly  Reuben  then  expired  ; — His  wife  hurried  to  the  spot  in  tears, — Pilate  asks 
what  has  happened. — Judas  began  to  speak, — Pilate  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  his 
speech, — "  Heed  not  this,"  he  said, — "  If  only  the  fruit  has  not  been  taken  away  from 
you. — If  the  peasant  is  dead— You  will  obtain  his  wife  and  his  fortune." — Reuben 
was  buried, — Judas  married  his  widow, — She  that  was  his  own  mother. — Mark  ye 
that  that  happened, — ^Which  no  man  considered  possible ! — He  who  thinks  not 
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of  his  salvation — Nor  heeds  the  grace  of  God — Gathering  riches,  as  many  as  he 
can,^Does  everything  to  ruin  his  souL — But  when  sickness  seizes  on  you, — Then 
only  do  you  see — Wherein  man's  true  happiness  consists. — The  glory  of  Judas  ever 
increased, — As  did  his  riches  and  his  favour  with  his  prince. — He  lived  as  one  who 
was  always  banqueting, — His  wealth  ever  became  greater, — But  his  heart  was  ever 
unscrupulous. — Though  he  was  avaricious, — Claiming  everything  as  his  own, — Yet 
he  demanded  respect  from  all. — What  do  you  aim  at,  unworthy  servant, — Do  you 
think  that  long  you  will  be  thus  honoured  ? — You  have  opened  on  yourself  the  gates 
(vf  hell, — You  are  an  evil  thief  to  your  own  soul. — Where  will  those  coins  go — 
Which  so  greedily  you  crave  ? — Through  them  you  will  inherit  hell. — Remember  that 
the  time  for  you  is  near, — The  time  to  rise  from  the  banquet  and  go  home, — The  time 
to  pass  on  your  dish  to  another. 

The  thoroughly  heathen — epicurean — character  of  the  simile  contained 
in  the  last  words  I  have  quoted  forms  a  curious  contrast  with  the 
sentence  that  immediately  precedes  it.  As  already  noted,  the  Legend 
of  Judas  has  reached  us  in  a  very  incomplete  state. 

Among  the  poems  of  a  more  secular  character — though  here  also 
the  religious  element  is  strong — the  Alexandreis  is  probably  the  oldest 
Of  this  also  only  parts  have  reached  us.  The  evil  work  of  the 
Jesuit  book-destroyers  has  left  its  traces  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  so 
many  ancient  Bohemian  relics.  The  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great 
were  a  favourite  subject  of  mediaeval  writers,  and  the  Bohemian  epic 
has  of  course  much  in  common  with  the  songs  of  other  countries 
treating  the  same  subject :  it  is  indeed  an  adaptation  from  the  Latin 
poem  of  Walter  of  Chatillon,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Yet  the  Bohemian  Alexandreis  is  not  devoid  of  national 
characteristics.  The  poem  was,  in  all  probability,  written  during  the 
reign  of  King  Premysl  Ottokar  II.  At  a  moment  when  that  King 
had  extended  his  domination  to  the  Baltic  in  the  north  and  to  the 
Adriatic  in  the  south,  the  comparison  between  Ottokar  and  Alexander, 
frequently  met  with  in  contemporary  writers,  may  have  helped  to 
guide  the  author  in  the  choice  of  his  subject.  Alexander,  in  this 
poem,  is  described  not  only  as  a  Christian  and  Crusader,  but  also 
appears  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  Bohemian  Kings.  The  Bohemian 
nobles,  Jan  and  Radvan,  form  part  of  Alexander's  Court,  and  the 
ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  entry  into  Babylon  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  which  then  took  place  at  Prague  when  the  Bohemian 
Kings  were  crowned.  The  author  of  the  Alexandreis^  whose  name  is 
not  known,  was  undoubtedly  a  Bohemian  noble  of  high  rank  :  his  work 
often  shows  traces  of  the  great  dislike  the  Bohemian  nobles  then  felt 
for  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  towns.     The  author  attaches  great 
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importance  to  the  diflferent  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  we  find  princes, 
dukes,  margraves,  and  counts  in  the  contending  armies.  The  many 
battle-pieces  and  descriptions  of  single  combats,  though  sometimes 
wonderfully  picturesque,  are  monotonous.  I  quote  the  passage  in 
which  the  author  describes  the  single  combat  between  Alexander  and 
"  Aristomanes,  Prince  of  India,"  and  the  battle  of  Arbela : — 

Then  the  King  of  Macedonia — Having  spurred  his  horse — Ferociously,  like  a 
lion,  attacked  the  enemy. — At  once  he  meets  a  renowned  heathen, — Aristomanes  of 
India. — He  was  seated  on  a  camel, — Rushing  forward  like  a  hero,  lance  in  hand  ; — 
And  the  King  was  on  his  Bucephalus. — Then  this  heathen  meeting  the  King, — Not 
to  his  good  fortune, — Broke  his  lance  down  to  the  hand,— But  he  did  not  barm 
him. — The  King,  however,  struck  the  camel — Through  the  armour  to  the  breast,— 
Nor  did  he  miss  it  ;~For  the  camel  was  tall, — Also  it  bounded, — So  that  from 
beneath — The  King's  lance  pierced  the  camel. — Instantly  the  camel  turned  over, — 
As  when  is  overturned — A  plane-tree  by  the  force  of  the  wind. — Thus  the  body  of  the 
camel — Crashed  and  fell  to  the  earth. — "  Easy,"  cry  the  Greeks,  "  easy  will  be  for  us 
glory  and  praise, — Now  that  our  Knng  has  obtained  such  glory." — The  fight  was 
stubborn  on  both  sides, — Not  few  the  mortal  wounds — They  then  dealt  each  other — 
When  they  first  met. — Then  the  battle-axes,  lances — Drew  blood  like  water, — And 
the  Greek  King  rushing  at  the  enemy — Struck  at  the  foolish  people. — Meanwhile 
sword,  lance,  and  battle-axe — Aimed  at  him  from  all  sides — Strike  his  head  ; — Yet  his 
mind  remains  undisturbed. — Thus  did  he  bear  himself  in  fight — As  if  he  had  been 
forged  out  of  iron  ; — And  easy  was  it  for  him  to  bear  all  blows, — When  fortune  in 
everything  favoured  him. — Thus  death  refrained  from  him, — Though  it  struck  down 
many  of  the  best  men  there  ; — Faros  was  the  name  of  one  of  them, — The  second  was 
called  Eliphas, — And  he  was  Earl  of  Egypt, — While  the  former  was  Margrave  of 
Syria  ; — Both  were  valorous  men. — A  great  loss  by  their  deaths— Then  befeU  that 
heathen  King, — And  indeed  all  his  people, — Who  had  seen  the  brave  deeds  of  these 
two. — How  many  then  lost  their  lives — Striving  to  strike  deeper  into  the  foe's  ranks, — 
Having  seen  the  brave  deeds  of  these  two ! — For  their  gigantic  strength — Had 
destroyed  many  Greeks, — While  they  had  struck  and  pierced  and  thrust.— But  ever 
as  was  said — Nothing  availed  the  heathens — When  they  attempted  to  destroy  the 
Greeks  : — Everywhere,  on  the  sand,  on  the  grass, — A  stream  flowed,  rendering  the 
earth  bloody. — In  it  lay  the  wretched  men — Like  a  forest  or  a  grove  that  has  been 
felled ; — On  both  sides  hundreds  are  killed. — The  fourfold  gates  of  hell — Then  were 
opened  wide. — Such  a  cry  was  raised  by  the  devils, — As  if  they  thought  the  earth  had 
decided — To  drive  them  out  of  hell. — Then  the  ghosts  [souls]  flew  away  quickly, — 
Like  herds  that  scatter. — So  many  fell  that  day — That  they  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  fill  Pluto's  house. — For  in  that  battle  rarely  was  any  one  spared,— Until  the  Greeks 
were  tired. 

Some  of  the  fragments  of  the  Alexandreis  have  been  discovered  but 
now,  and  have  attracted  great  attention  in  Bohemia,  Of  several  other 
poems  of  an  epic  character  parts  have  also  been  preserved. 

Among  the  poems  of  ancient  Bohemia  the  rhymed  history  incorrectly 
known  as  Dalimirs  Chronicle  deserves  notice.     Very  little  is  known 
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with  regard  to  its  author,  but  it  appears  certain  that  he  was  a  layman 
and  a  Bohemian  noble  of  importance.  At  the  time  he  wrote  (1308- 
1320)  the  antagonism  between  the  Germanised  towns  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Slavonic  nobles  was  very  acute,  and  the  chronicler,  like  the  poet 
of  the  Alexandreis^  displays  a  good  deal  of  party  spirit.  This  is 
apparent  even  when  Dalimil  relates  events  which  have  no  reference 
to  national  antagonism.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
chronicle  is  the  description  of  the  romantic  meeting  of  Prince  Ulrich 
with  the  peasant-maiden  Bozena,  who  became  his  wife.  Here  is  an 
excerpt  from  it : — 

Prince  Ulrich  was  hunting  near  Postelberg. 

It  happened  that  while  he  was  riding  through  a  village 

He  saw  a  peasant-maiden  who  was  standing  by  the  stream 

Barefooted,  and  with  uncovered  shoulders,  washing  garments. 

The  peasant  girl  was  very  beautiful, 

And,  besides,  had  modest  ways. 

He  began  to  marvel  at  her  beauty. 

And  directly  he  took  her  for  his  wife. 

The  nobles  took  his  act  amiss  ; 

The  prince  spoke  : — The  nobles  listened  with  displeasure — 

Often  peasants  become  nobles 

And  sons  of  nobles  become  peasants. 

For  old  (=  inherited)  silver  gives  nobility 

And  often  the  poverty  of  a  noble  is  punished  by  his  descending  to  the  rank  of  a 

peasant. 
We  all  descend  from  one  father, 

And  he  ranks  as  a  noble,  whose  father  had  much  silver. 
And  as  nobility  and  peasantry  are  thus  intermingled, 
Bozena  shall  be  my  wife. 

Rather  would  I  entrust  myself  to  a  Bohemian  peasant  girl 
Than  that  I  should  take  a  German  queen  as  my  wife — 
Every  heart  clings  to  its  nation.* 

Therefore  a  German  woman  would  less  favour  my  language  : 
A  German  woman  will  have  German  servants, 
German  will  she  teach  my  children  ; 
Then  there  will  be  division  of  languages, 
And  thereby  certain  ruin  of  the  State. 
Lords,  you  know  not  your  own  good 
When  you  blame  me  for  my  marriage. 
Where  would  you  find  intercessors 
If  you  stood  before  the  queen  ? 
When  he  (the  prince)  had  a  son  by  Bozena, 
The  name  of  Bretislav  was  given  to  him. 


Or  "  language."    The  two  words  are  synonymous  in  early  Bohemian. 
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The  theories  developed  by  the  Prince,  which  must  have  appeared 
singular  at  that  period,  prove  that  the  ancient  Slavonic  ideas,  which,  as 
far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  were  of  a  distinctly  democratic  character, 
still  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Bohemia.  The  intense  dislike  to  the 
German  burghers  manifested  by  Bohemian  nobles  such  as  the  authors 
of  the  Alexandreis  and  of  Dalimil^  contrasting  with  their  decided 
sympathy  for  the  peasantry,  whom,  according  to  feudal  ideas,  they 
should  have  placed  still  lower  in  the  social  scale,  proves  that  it  was 
rather  the  racial  antipathy  to  an  alien  people  than  the  pride  of  the 
noble  which  caused  their  repeated  invectives  against  the  German 
townsmen ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  this  idea  further. 
Bohemian  poetry  of  the  Dalimil  period  possesses  a  considerable  number 
of  rhymed  ballads,  most  of  them  relating  historical  occurrences  of  the 
fourteenth  century  :  such  were  the  ballads  Of  William  of  Zajic, 
Of  Ottokar  and  Zavis,  and  many  others.  But  to  English  readers 
by  far  the  most  interesting  will  be  the  Song  of  the  Battle  of  Crt^cy. 
It  has  —  unfortunately  only  partially  —  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
chronicle  of  Lupa£,  which  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  shortly  after  the  battle  which  it 
describes.  What  must  have  been  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
ballad — the  description  of  the  death  of  King  John — has  not  reached 
us ;  but  the  account  of  the  blind  King  striking  right  and  left  at  the 
foe,  while  two  knights  lead  his  horse,  is  very  graphic.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  ballad  was  written  by  a  member  of  the 
Klingenberg  family  or  by  a  dependent  of  that  house ;  for  the  deeds 
of  Henry  of  Klingenberg,  one  of  the  two  knights  who  led  King 
John  into  the  English  ranks,  are  specially  and  repeatedly  referred  to. 
The  fragment  which  has  been  preserved  begins  with  King  John's  speech 
to  Klingenberg : — 

"  Young  Klingenberg,  I  will  but  speak  briefly  to  you. 

Remember  that  you  had  a  good  father, 

Whom  nobody  accused  of  evil 

And  who  did  much  good. 

You  yourself  are  a  brave  knight, 

A  good  companion,  now  full-grown. 

1  know  you  will  not  lead  me  from  the  field, 

Lead  me  rather,  I  beg  you, 

Where  I  may  use  my  sword  I " 

To  the  King  he  answered  : — "  Have  no  care. 

Your  word  as  you  have  spoken  it  shall  remain, 

And  your  will  shall  be  fulfilled." 
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"  Pray  to  God  for  your  soul, 

Spur  your  horse  ;  in  time  I  wish  to  be  there,  * 

Where,  once  again  as  friends, 
I  trust  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  we  shall  meet." 
As  he  had  said,  so  he  did, 
Lord  Henry  rode  beside  him  ; 
With  them  a  large  noble  following 
Raising  the  King's  war-cry. 
In  their  hearts  they  felt 
^fl  That  with  their  chief 

They  could  dread  no  mortal  peril. 
The  enemies  were  in  fear 
When  the  Hawk's  Wings*  glittered  ! 
Then  this  our  noble  knight 
Spoke  his  watchword,  "  Prague," 
And  attacked  the  masses  of  the  enemy 
Fearlessly,  like  an  arrow  ; 
The  golden  bells  attached  to  his  horse 
Strongly  were  shaken, 
;  j  ijlj  And  thus  the  presence  of  his  horse  was  known. 

Knightly  deeds  he  then  performed 
To  the  grief  of  his  enemies  ; 
\\  Deadly  wounds  he  dealt ; 

'^  Through  the  heavy  hostile  ranks 

[is  For  himself  and  his  horse  he  pierced  his  way  ; 

J  ^t  He  spared  neither  of  his  hands, 

'  v^  With  both  he  struck  fiercely  at  the  foe  ; 

\  ^  All  whom  he  could  reach 

r  *' J  Were  destroyed,  cut  up,  crushed. 

;  j  When  those  who  were  with  him 

I  Saw  his  deeds  of  valour, 

j  They  all  still  more  carefully 

:'  Guarded  him  in  the  fight. 

j  When  they  met  the  foe 

;  They  attacked  him, 

1  Performing  knightly  deeds, 

\ !  Striking  with  dagger,  sword,  and  lance 

With  all  their  strength. 

With  their  spurs  they  struck  through  the  veins  of  their  horses. 
\  Striving  to  obtain  possession  of  the  battlefield 

And  still  to  push  forward. 
There  the  Red  Rose  blossomed,t 
The  centre  was  of  Arabian  gold. 

,  The  following  lines  describe  the  brave  deeds  of  the  different  Bohemian 

nobles,   who,   according   to    the   custom   of  the   time,   are   designated 

*  The  omamentary  device  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  wore  on  their 
helmet* 

t  The  Red  Rose  was  the  device  of  the  house  of  Rosenberg. 
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by  the  arms  they  bore.     These  lines  are  of  interest  only  to  students  of 
heraldry.     Finally : — 

They  rushed  ever  deeper  into  the  enemies'  ranks, 
Every  man  striving  to  out-rival  his  companion  ; 
Fearing  neither  death  nor  danger, 
Still  they  rallied  round  their  King. 

And  the  last  words  again  refer  to  the  deeds  of  prowess  of  Henry  of 
KHngenberg. 

What  we  may  consider  the  other  principal  feature  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Age  of  Chivalry  also  found  its  expression  in  Bohemia.  The  whole- 
sale and  systematic  destruction  of  most  of  the  written  documents  in 
the  Bohemian  language  which  took  place  after  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain,  near  Prague  (1620),  renders  it  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  ancient  literature  of  the  land  ;  but 
we  may  conjecture  that,  besides  the  many  warlike  ballads,  many  love- 
songs  also  were  written  in  Bohemia  at  this  period.  Some  have  for- 
tunately been  preserved  to  us.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  the 
so-called  Songs  before  Daybreak  {svitantika\  which  have  a  great 
affinity  to  the  French  aubades  and  to  the  albes  of  the  Provencal 
minstrels.  The  motives  of  these  songs  vary  very  little.  We  are 
told  of  the  break  of  day,  of  the  leave-taking  of  two  lovers  which  it 
causes,  and  of  the  fear  they  express  concerning  the  "false  gossips," 
inquisitive  people  or  rivals  who  may  be  watching  them.  I  will  translate 
part  of  what  is  considered  the  most  valuable  of  these  daybreak  songs : — 

Dear,  clear  day,  how  have  you  surprised  me. 

You  that  have  awakened  the  false  gossip. 

The  day  rises  there 

Where  two  lovers  live  together  ; 

Almighty  Lord  God 

Deigti  Thou  to  guard  them. 

From  the  east  a  breeze  arises 

Trembling  over  hill  and  vale, 

The  moaning  of  the  woods,  their  noise  and  crashing  ceases, 

The  game  dees,  the  birds  scream, 

Everything  tells  us,  everything  shows 

That  the  night  has  vanished. 

Above  us  the  morning-star  has  disappeared, 
Far  into  the  distance  it  has  vanished, 
Hastily  retiring  behind  the  hills. 
It  does  not  stop  ;  it  wishes  to  rise  higher. 
It  is  time  for  us,  my  beloved,  to  take  leave. 
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The  heart  of  my  beloved  was  aggrieved 

When,  rising,  she  perceived  the  day-break  ; 

Then  spake  my  beloved  : 

Why  have  we  two  slept  so  long  ? 

Hasten,  my  beloved, 

Lest  disgrace  may  overtake  us. 

Clear  daylight  is  here,  1  know, 

The  sky  appears  light  blue, 

The  splendour  of  the  sun»is  rising  ; 

Therefore  my  heart  is  in  fear. 

Almighty  Lord  God 

Deign  Thou  to  guard  us  two. 

The  latter  part  of  the  poem  contains  lengthy  invectives  against 
the  •*  false  gossip,"  of  whom  all  maids  and  matrons  should  beware : 
he  who  bites  like  a  serpent,  whose  speech  is  like  honey,  though  his 
heart  is  like  poison.  This  part  of  the  poem  is  inferior  to  the  very- 
vivid  description  of  the  dawn  of  day  contained  in  the  verses  I  have 
quoted.  The  refrain,  "Almighty  Lord  God,"  &c,  only  occurs  three 
times — at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  poem,  which, 
therefore,  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  triolet.  The  poem,  in  all 
probability,  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  but  its  author  is 
unknown,  as  are  those  of  several  very  similar  Songs  before  Daybreak. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  and  indeed  seems  very  probable,  that  these 
songs  were  composed  by  Bohemian  nobles. 

The  political  and  social  revolution  which  the  death  of  Hus  and 
the  subsequent  wars  produced  in  Bohemia  naturally  also  influenced 
the  songs  of  the  country.  All  the  more  memorable  epochs  of  Bohemian 
history  have  produced  a  rich  crop  of  popular  poetry,  and  this  specially 
applies  to  this  the  most  important  period  of  the  annals  of  the  land. 
The  enormous  majority  of  the  people  having  adopted  the  Hussite,  or 
Utraquist,  Creed,  most  of  the  songs  were  undoubtedly  written  in 
support  of  the  doctrines  of  that  church.  After  the  forcible  suppression 
of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia  (1620 — 1627)  these  songs  and  hymns 
were,  of  course,  marked  for  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
priests.  A  certain  number  of  them,  however,  were  preserved — often 
in  single  manuscript  copies — in  the  public  and  private  libraries  01 
Bohemia  ;  some  of  these  have  been  printed  recently. 

Far  the  most  interesting,  though  not  one  of  the  oldest,  of  these 
hymns,  is  the  one  beginning  with  the  words,  **  All  ye  warriors  of  God.** 
The  authorship  of  this  song,  which  by  native  writers  has  been  called 
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the  Bohemian  Marseillaise  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  often  been 
attributed  to  John  Zizka,  the  great  Bohemian  general.  The  hymn 
was  always  sung  by  the  Bohemian  warriors  immediately  before 
attacking  the  foe,  and  it  soon  became  well  known  to  the  Germans. 
We  are  specially  told  that  at  the  battle  of  Tauss  (1431),  the  distant 
sound  of  this  song,  which  the  whole  Bohemian  army  was  intoning, 
produced  a  panic  in  the  German  ranks.  I  have  translated  the  first 
and  the  last  lines  of  the  song : — 

All  ye  warriors  of  God, 

Fighters  for  his  law, 

Pray  to  God  for  help 

And  trust  in  Him  ; 

With  Him  victory  ever  will  be  yours. 

Fear  not  those,  the  Lord  has  said, 

Who  would  your  body  harm. 

For  love  of  your  fellow-creatures 

He  has  ordered  you  to  die  ; 

Therefore  strengthen  manfully  your  hearts. 

Christ  will  recompense  your  sorrows. 

Hundredfold  repay  you. 

Who  for  him  doth  lose  his  life 

Will  win  eternal  bliss. 

Happy  he  who  dies  for  the  truth. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Therefore  manfully  cry  out — 

At  them  ;  rush  at  them  ; 

Wield  bravely  your  arms  ; 

Pray  to  your  Lord  God  ; 

Strike  and  kill,  spare  none. 

Another  Hussite  song,  dating  probably  from  the  beginning  of  the 

fifteenth   century,  particularly  inveighs  against  the  evil  deeds  of  the 

Roman  clergy,  whose  corruption  and  venality  were  one,  though  perhaps 

not  the  principal,  cause  of  the  Hussite  movement.     The  song,  which 

was  long  preserved  in  manuscript  in  a  public  library,  has  recently  been 

printed.      It  is  interesting  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  early 

Hussite  songs  ;  several  very  similar  ones  have  been  preserved,  while  a 

far  greater  number  have  undoubtedly  perished.     I  shall  give  two  short 

extracts : — 

Listen  assiduously, 

Weigh  it  seriously 

What  you  hear, 

What  you  see 

Of  the  priests,  then  you  will  understand. 
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For  alas  I 

They  are  objects  of  mockery 
Keeping  not  their  Order's  rules. 
Proudly  they  walk  about 
Misleading  the  people, 
Resisting  the  Holy  GospeL 


Further  on  the  song  tells  us  that : — 

The  lascivious  priests 

Strive  eagerly 

To  equal  the  laymen  in  riches 

While  they  injure  the  good. 

Many  a  man  knows  that  one  cannot  resist  the  clergy. 

And  yet  they  believe 

That  they  lead 

A  truly  holy  life. 

They  think  not  of  the  Bible, 

And  thus  they  err, 

Holding  evil  for  good. 

Every  sacrament  they  sell ; 

They  declare  a  heretic 

Every  one  who  attempts  to  hinder  them. 

Little  do  the  priests  heed 

WTsat  the  Bible  has  left  (i>.,  taught)  us  ! 

The  lengthy  poem  continues  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  evil 
deeds  which  the  priests  commit  while  exercising  the  religious  functions 
entrusted  to  them. 

The  Romanist  party,  though  a  small  minority  during  about  two 
centuries,  never  quite  lost  its  hold  on  Bohemia,  and  several  of  the 
hymns  or  songs  written  in  defence  of  the  Roman  creed  have  reached  us. 
I  will  quote  a  few  verses  from  one  that  appears  to  have  been  very 
popular  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  widely  circulated  by 
their  priests : — 

Rejoice  now,  holy  church. 
Though  the  damnable  rabble  oppose  you 
Yet  your  Christian  rule  will  continue. 
Rather  will  the  treacherous  band  of  the  heretics  perish. 
Woe  to  you,  Hus  ! 

Malice  now  has  strangled  virtue, 
This  has  happened  through  Hus, 
He  whom  Wickliffe  brought  forth. 
Evil  then  befell  the  Bohemian  land. 
Woe  to  you,  Hus  ! 
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Traitors  to  the  Christian  creed. 
Hearken,  sacrilegious  men  ! 
Your  offerings  are  unwelcome  (to  God), 
You  are  worse  than  heathens. 
Woe  to  you,  Hus  ! 

*♦♦♦♦♦ 

You  are  wanton  like  bulls, 
Cows,  mice,  Moors  ; 
Murder,  robbery,  unchristian  craft — 
These  form  your  religion. 
Woe  to  you,  Hus  I 

Whatever  this  singular  poem  may  lack  in  argumentative  force,  the 
author  possessed  an  exceptional  talent  for  invective,  as  will  be 
particularly  noted  in  the  last  lines  of  my  quotation,  in  which  a  most 
varied  collection  of  epithets  is  applied  to  the  unfortunate  "  heretics." 

The  century  before  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  which 
destroyed  the  liberty  and,  for  a  time,  also  the  literature  of  Bohemia, 
is  the  period  during  which  Bohemian  prose  reached  its  highest 
development ;  but  its  poetry  is  inferior  to  that  of  earlier  years. 
The  last  poet  who  obtained  celebrity  was  Simon  Lomnicky.  I  have 
elsewhere  given  translations  of  some  of  his  verses.  His  songs  in 
celebration  of  domestic  events  in  the  families  of  his  noble  patrons, 
particularly  that  on  the  death  of  Lord  Peter  of  Rosenberg,  are,  perhaps, 
his  best  work.  His  political  verses  are  at  least  curious.  Changing  hfs 
opinions  with  a  rapidity  astonishing  even  in  a  Court  Poet,  he  celebrates 
with  equal  enthusiasm  the  Protestant  Leader,  Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate,  in  1619,  and  the  Catholic  Prince,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  in 
162 1.  The  longer,  didactic  poems  of  Lomnicky  have  considerable 
historical  interest,  but  little  poetical  merit.  To  this  period  also  belong 
the  hymns  of  Benedict  of  Nudozer,  and  Komensky's  Bohemian 
translation  of  the  Psalms. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  note  a  few  Bohemian  writers,  and 
many  poems  of  value  equal  to  those  mentioned  have  been  omitted.  I 
have,  for  instance,  not  alluded  to  Smil  of  Pardubic,  a  contemporary 
of  Chaucer,  to  whom  he  has  been  compared  by  Bohemian  writers  ; 
nor  have  I  dealt  with  the  early  satirical  verse  and  the  many 
student-songs,  some  of  which  are  not  without  poetical  merit  Several 
legends  and  warlike  ballads  will  also  bear  comparison  with  those 
here  mentioned.  My  sole  purpose  has  been  to  direct  attention  to  the 
early  poetry  of  Bohemia,  so  entirely  unknown  and  yet  so  worthy  of 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  93.  O 
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notice.     I  may  mention  that  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  Bohemian 

language   has,    I    think,   been    exaggerated.      Differing   herein    from 

the   Russian    and    from    the    South   Slavonic    languages,  the    Latin 

characters  are  used  in  Bohemian.     The  alien  words  (more  frequent  in 

ancient  than  in  modern  Bohemian)  are  of  German  and,  in  a  few  cases, 

of  French  origin,   while   Russian  contains  much    Tartar,   and   in  the 

South  Slavonic  languages  are  elements  of  Turkish  ingredients. 

I  shall  appropriately  conclude  these  notes  by  translating  the  touching 

song  which,  as  is  recorded,  the  Protestant  exiles  sang  when  they  were 

forced   to   leave   Bohemia  after   the  battle  of  the  White   Mountain. 

Many  found  refuge  in  Hungary,  particularly  in  the  districts  near  the 

Tatra  Mountains : — 

Beautiful  in  this  river. 

The  River  Vltava,* 

Where  we  have  our  home-stead, 

Our  beloved  land. 

Fair,  too,  is  this  city. 
This  our  city  Prague, 
In  which  our  dear  family 
Hitherto  hath  dwelt. 

But  what  to  us  now  the  river. 
What  the  city  too  ? 
Our  road  now  leads 
Where  exile  awaits  us. 

Nothing  have  we  taken  with  us, 
Everything  is  lost. 
We  have  but  our  Bible  of  Kralice,t 
Our  "  Labyrinth  of  the  World."  \ 

Tatra,  you  will  receive  us. 
Us  in  our  distress  ; 
Near  you  we  will  die. 
With  you  leave  our  ashes. 

LOtzow. 


♦  In  German,  "  Moldau." 

t  The  first  Bible  in  the  Bohemian  language  was  printed  at  Kralice,  in  Moravia. 

X  The  celebrated  allegorical  poem  of  Komensky  ;  see  my  Bohemia^  an  Historicjd  SJUtcJL 
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STUDENTS   of  Primitive   Man   contend  that  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish  the  nature  of  a  deity  from  that  of  human  kind.    As 
gods  had  all  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of  men,  so  men  might 
possess  all  the  functions  and  powers   of  gods.     And   such  a  blessed 
being  was  worshipped  accordingly.     The  list  of  examples  is  imposing, 
drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.     Yet  one  may  doubt  whether  any 
race  of  men  ever  believed  that  a  fellow  mortal  was  actually  a  god  in  his 
own  person — not  by  descent,  but  of  his  own  merit.     Individuals  may 
well  have  done  so,  for  numerus  stultorum  est  infinitus.     But  it  is  not 
only  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  majority  has  more 
wit  than  any  of  its   members."      To  credit  that  a   king  or  a  priest 
possesses,  through    his    office,    the    power    to  coerce  gods    is    quite 
intelligible ;    for  believers  in  magic  are  not  extinct,  and   that  is  the 
basis  of  their  creed,  though  they  may  not  suspect   it.     The  worship 
of  the  Pharaohs   is   the  strongest  case,   because   the   Egyptians  were 
highly   civilised   and   they  had   a  dogmatic   religion   as  complete  as 
could  be  wished.     But  Pharaoh  was  worshipped  as  the  offspring  and 
representative  of  the  Sun.     In  that  point  of  view  the  practice  becomes 
reasonable  enough.     We  have  full  information   about  the   Egyptians; 
were  our  knowledge  as  complete  in  other  instances  they  also,  perhaps, 
would  cease  to  be  unintelligible.     Europe  believed  for  many  generations 
that  the  Moslem  adored  **  Mahound."     Therefore,  in  applying  the  title 
"  human  gods  "  to  certain  living  men  at  the  present  day  I  do  not  mean 
to  assume  that  their  worshippers  regard  them  as  deities  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.     But  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  it  either. 

It  was  the  account  of  'MHmo,  the  Matabele  god,  which  set  me 
thinking.  In  that  case,  however,  it  is  clear  enough  already  that 
the  reports  were  inexact — unless  Mr.  Orpen  misunderstood  his  Kaffirs. 
His  account  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  does  not  suggest  that  he  has 
paid  much  attention  to  such  lore  ;  but  for  that  reason  one  feels 
confidence  in  his  statement  of  facts.  We  were  told  that  'MHmo  is  a 
black  man  dwelling  in  a  cave,  whom  the  Matabele  obey  and  worship, 
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personally,  as  a  god.  To  kill  a  deity  of  this  sort  is  obvious  policy  in 
war.  "Bear  they  arms  or  no/'  said  ^thelfrith,  when  Welsh  monks 
gathered  in  their  thousands  to  curse  him,  "  they  fight  against  me 
when  they  cry  to  their  god  against  me."  Two  brave  men  identified 
the  cave  of  'Mlimo,  entered  it,  and  shot  'Mlimo  ;  but  'Mlimo  flourished 
just  the  same,  and  the  Matabele  were  not  depressed.  Mr.  Orpen's 
observations,  made  before  the  revolt,  explain  this  inconsistency.  He 
remarked  a  curious  building  on  a  wooded  hill.  A  Kaffir  told  him 
gravely  that  it  was  the  House  of  'Mlimo,  who  made  the  whole  earth 
and  everything  in  it  "  He  dwells  at  Matojeni  in  a  rock.  No  man 
has  seen  him  at  any  time,  but  he  speaks  to  people  in  all  languages, 
to  each  in  his  own.  If  you  spoke  to  him  he  would  answer  you, 
too,  in  your  own  language."  'Mlimo  sent  a  messenger  bidding  the 
people  raise  that  curious  hut ;  they  had  done  so,  and  the  messenger, 
named,  was  living  therein — but  it  was  the  House  of  the  God.  Clearly, 
then,  'Mlimo  is  a  spiritual  being  "  whom  no  man  has  seen,"  an  oracle 
speaking  from  the  rock  at  Matojeni,  who  sends  his  prophets  abroad 
gifted  with  some  attributes  of  divinity.  He  does  not  come  within  our 
purview.  Mr.  Selous  reports  a  real  human  deity  in  Mashonaland.  This 
is  Mondoro,  the  **  Lion  God,"  a  very  old  man  at  that  time ;  but  his 
functions  are  hereditary.  The  great  chief  Mokoto  dared  not  receive 
the  traveller  until  he  had  permission  from  this  mystic  potentate,  who  is 
the  only  god  of  the  Mashonas,  as  Mr.  Selous  understood,  living  at 
Zimbabwi.  The  licence  came  after  a  long  wait — the  chief  with  whom  he 
was  staying  received  instructions  to  take  the  white  man  by  the  hand 
and  lead  him  to  Mokoto.  But  I  have  no  more  information  about  the 
Lion  God  of  the  Mashonas.  It  is  common  rumour  that  the  chief  of  the 
Senoussiya  sect  of  Islam  is  worshipped  by  his  followers,  but  we  may 
safely  pronounce  that  story  absurd.  Of  all  the  sons  of  men,  Moslem 
Puritans  would  be  least  likely  to  set  up  an  idol.  That  is  a  most 
interesting  organisation,  assuredly.  The  Sheikh  dwells  at  Djerboub,  the 
old  Oasis  of  Ammon,  guarded,  they  say,  by  three  thousand  warriors. 
In  Algeria  alone  he  is  credited  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
disciples  sworn  to  do  his  bidding  :  the  Khouane  of  whom  we  hear  from 
time  to  time.  But  few  are  the  Europeans  who  have  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  sect. 

The  Tseang  Teen-sze,  head  of  the  Taouist  faith  in  China,  is  a 
human  god,  if  the  account  of  that  personage  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobbold, 
lately  Archdeacon  of  Ningpo,  be  exact     He,  a  married  man,  performing 
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apparently  the  usual  duties  of  a  citizen,  is  supreme  over  the  gods : — 
"  Before  any  deity  in  the  temple  of  any  Heen  city  throughout  China 
can  exercise  his  functions,  he  must  receive  his  appointment  under  the 
seal  of  this  spiritual  ruler.  When  we  remember  that  these  cities,  more 
than  twelve  hundred  in  number,  occupy  different  centres  throughout  the 
eighteen  provinces,  or,  in  other  words,  that  three  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  people  come  more  or  less  under  their  influence :  that  their 
temples,  more  than  any  others,  on  every  new  and  full  moon,  attract  the 
worship  of  the  people  and  the  mandarins — we  may  gather  an  idea  of  the 
significance  of  the  fact  stated  in  two  brief  lines  above." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Cobbold  gives  few  details,  and  I,  at  least,  never 
heard  nor  read  any  notice  of  this  most  interesting  potentate  elsewhere. 
For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  as  it  is  stated,  the  family  of  Tseang 
has  exercised  its  super-divine  power  from  father  to  son.  It  does  not 
descend  by  primogeniture,  however.  Certain  marks  upon  the  body, 
undcscribed,  point  out  the  son  whom  Heaven  designs — we  should  rather 
say  Fate  perhaps,  since  Heaven  is  under  control  of  the  Tseang  dynasty. 
When  thus  identified,  the  boy  receives  the  title  of  his  oflSce,  Teen-sze, 
•'  Divine  Messenger,"  aflSxed  to  the  family  name,  Tseang.  We  may 
suspect  that  the  claim  to  a  thousand  years*  possession  of  this  singular 
authority  is  much  exaggerated.  The  Chinese  love  a  round  number. 
That  would  carry  back  too  near  the  origin  of  the  creed,  in  the  sixth 
century.  Confucius  mentions  its  founder  with  respect.  It  claims  to  be 
the  Religion  of  Reason,  and  to  set  a  mortal  above  the  gods  is  about  as 
unreasonable  as  could  be. 

Mr.  Cobbold  ** often  longed  to  wander  off' in  the  direction  of  this 
High  Priest's  sanctuary."  Would  he  had  yielded  to  the  impulse !  It  is 
somewhere  in  the  province  of  Keangsoo.  A  number  of  huge  jars  stand 
in  the  courtyard,  wherein  malignant  spirits  are  confined.  For  Tseang 
Teen-sze  has  power  over  devils  also,  of  course — by  the  way.  Sinologues 
would  spell  it  T*ien-tze  at  this  date ;  Mr.  Cobbold  was  a  master  of 
Chinese,  but  he  studied  in  the  pre-scientific  era.  It  is  women  especially 
who  claim  the  man-god*s  personal  assistance  when  in  trouble.  Their 
diseases  are  caused  by  possession.  A  Taouist  priest  identifies  the 
fiend,  and,  upon  proper  payment,  denounces  him  to  Tseang  Teen-sze  ; 
and  that  deity,  we  are  told,  if  the  necessary  fees  be  forthcoming,  is 
bound  to  imprison  him  in  one  of  his  jars. 

In  March,  1886,  M.  G.  Potanin  read  an  account  of  his  explorations 
in    Mongolia    before    the    Geographical    Society    of   St   Petersburg. 
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Amongst  other  interesting  matters,  it  contained  a  report  upon  certain 
human  gods  and  goddesses  worshipped  in  that  region.  There  are 
eight  of  the  former,  called  Gyguens,  and  two  of  the  latter,  called 
Darichous.  They  live  in  Buddhist  convents,  for  to  that  faith  they  are 
attached,  but  their  wealth  is  great,  and  they  spend  it  as  they  please. 
M.  Potanin  was  told  in  some  districts  that  the  Gyguens  live  upon  tea, 
sugar,  and  perfumes  ;  in  others  that  they  are  gluttons  and  drunkards 
and  so  forth.  Each  account  may  be  true  enough  locally ;  since  they  are 
chosen  by  blind  chance  in  babyhood,  and  irresponsible,  some  would 
grow  into  ascetics  and  some  into  debauchees.  But  the  natives  appear 
to  reverence  both  classes  equally.  The  character  or  conduct  of  a 
Gyguen  signifies  nothing.  Who  shall  criticise  the  actions  of  a  god? 
All  that  he  does  is  wise  and  right,  and  beyond  our  comprehension.  So 
the  Tartars  explained.  A  Koolin  Brahman  is  equally  above  the  laws 
of  right  and  wrong  in  India. 

The  divine  essence  of  a  Gyguen  passes  at  death  into  a  child  still 
unborn,  like  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Thibet.  A  rainbow  appears 
over  the  tent  where  its  mother  dwells — the  mother  that  is  to  be ;  and 
deputed  Lamas  take  up  their  abode  in  the  vicinity  to  watch  and  pray. 
M.  Potanin  shocked  his  informants  once  by  asking  what  would  happen 
if  the  baby  proved  to  be  a  girl  ?  They  might  have  replied  by  asking 
what  would  happen  if  the  sun  rose  in  the  west?  In  either  case, 
evidently,  it  would  mean  that  the  order  of  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
was  overturned.  When  the  blessed  infant  is  old  enough  to  "take 
notice,"  clothes  and  such  articles,  which  belonged  to  the  former  Gyguen, 
are  laid  before  him.  He  is  expected  to  show  signs  of  recognising  them, 
and  commonly  he  does  not  fail ;  should  that  disappointment  occur, 
however,  the  trial  is  postponed  until  he  can  speak.  It  has  happened 
that  babies  did  not  recognise  the  once  familiar  objects  even  then  ;  they 
arc  given  a  third  chance  after  twelve  months'  interval,  and  this  time 
they  always  make  the  proper  demonstrations.  The  happy  event  is 
published  forthwith  amidst  rejoicings.  Henceforth  the  resuscitated 
Gyguen  lives  in  his  convent  palace  and  does  nothing,  so  far  as  appears, 
but  play  the  god.  In  truth,  it  would  be  absurdly  illogical  to  offer  such 
a  being  education,  but  logic  has  no  part  in  the  matter.  In  some  way, 
at  least,  he  commonly  learns  to  read. 

But  among  these  human  deities  one  is  supreme :  they  call  him 
Tsagan,  "the  White  Gyguen."  M.  Potanin  could  not  obtain  an 
audience  of  this  mystic  personage,  who,  as  the  Tartars  awfully  declare, 
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holds** the  keys  of  the  earth."  But  in  1873  Lieut.  Matoussovski,  an 
officer  of  the  Topographical  Survey,  was  more  successful ;  they  did 
not  stand  on  ceremony  in  dealing  with  native  potentates  at  that  era. 
M.  Potanin  did  good  service  in  transcribing  this  gentleman's  report. 
In  the  course  of  duty  he  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
convent  called  Schar-Soumeh,  or  Sary-Soumbeh,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Kourton  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Kran.  Knowing  that  the  Tsagan- 
Gyguen  lived  there,  he  sent  two  Kossacks  of  his  escort  and  a  Kirghis  to 
ask  audience.  They  did  not  return,  so  he  advanced  and  pitched  camp 
opposite  the  convent,  across  the  river.  At  midnight  the  Kirghis 
galloped  in  upon  a  stolen  horse.  The  Tsagan  indignantly  refused  to 
take  orders  from  any  mortal.  He  had  imprisoned  the  Kossacks,  and 
the  Kirghis  saved  his  head  by  flight. 

M.  Matoussovski  was  not  less  astonished  than  irritated  by  this 
proceeding;  for  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  suzerain  had  been  com^ 
pelled  to  pay  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  taels  five  years  before 
as  indemnity  for  some  oppression  committed  by  this  Gyguen,  or  his 
predecessor,  upon  Russian  subjects  (China  treats  all  these  spiritual 
rulers  with  extreme  respect,  even  assuming  responsibility  for  their 
misdeeds).  The  lesson  had  been  thrown  away,  apparently.  At  dawn 
M.  Matoussovski  crossed  the  river---but  there  is  no  need  to  tell  the 
devices,  amusing  enough,  by  which  the  Tsagan  excused  himself  for 
arresting  the  Kossacks,  while  resolutely  declining  an  interview.  At 
length  M.  Matoussovski  wrote  that  he  was  obliged  to  regard  this  refusal 
as  "  unfriendly "  to  the  Russian  Government :  a  potent  charm  which 
English  officers  are  not  allowed  to  use  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity. 
It  answered,  of  course  ;  and  within  an  hour  he  entered  the  convent  with 
a  guard  of  five  Kossacks.  It  is  an  immense  fortress,  and  the  palace,  a 
square  fort,  stands  in  the  midst,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle.  There  is 
no  suggestion  of  luxury  in  the  slight  sketch  of  furniture.  The  Tsagan 
wore  a  long  robe  of  white  silk,  and  white  slippers.  He  was  sitting  on 
two  cushions,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book — a  man  of  forty,  well- 
grown,  and  robust,  with  a  lofty  forehead  and  an  air  of  great  intelligence. 
If  we  recall  the  account  given  of  these  demi-god.s,  their  selection, 
training,  and  authority,  the  description  is  inconsistent  One  might 
expect  to  hear  of  a  bloodless  ascetic,  or  a  rr///»,  or  a  brutal  debauchee, 
but  never  of  a  tall,  healthy  man,  self-possessed,  with  all  his  wits  about 
him.  The  Tsagan  may  be  elected  on  account  of  his  superiority  to  the 
rest ;  but  experience  of  humanity  leads  one  to  doubt,  upon  the  mere 
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evidence  of  his  portrait,  whether  the  Gyguens  can  possibly  be  treated 
when  young  with  the  blind  deference  asserted.  They  must  receive  an 
education,  and  a  manly  one,  for  that  look  of  intelligence  was  not 
deceptive.  The  talk  ran  mostly  upon  frontier  business,  but  the  man- 
god  offered  some  shrewd  remarks — merrily  too.  M.  Matoussovski  spoke 
of  a  dispute  between  two  Chinese  Governors  concerning  the  boundary 
of  their  respective  provinces.  The  Tsagan  laughed  outright: — "You 
ask  me  how  their  frontiers  run !  Why,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  all  our 
territory  which  you  Russians  do  not  know  better  than  we !  Tell  me, 
now,  what  is  the  distance  from  here  to  the  River  Kalia  or  to  the  post 
of  Saissang  ? "  M.  Matoussovski  was  able  to  answer,  and  his  host 
triumphed  ruefully.  An  hour  and  a  half  they  talked,  the  interpreters 
meanwhile  crouching  "  on  all  fours,"  their  mouths  to  the  ground  and 
muffled  in  their  sleeves — an  attitude  singularly  inconvenient  for  the 
duties  they  had  to  perform.  In  parting  the  Tsagan  strongly  urged  his 
visitor  to  go  no  further  east.  The  country  was  disturbed,  he  said — 
impious  malefactors  paid  no  regard  to  his  authority  ;  yet,  if  anything 
disagreeable  happened,  the  Russian  Government  would  hold  him 
accountable.  When  M.  Matcussovski  persisted,  he  made  him  promise 
to  write  both  to  Pekin  and  Tashkent  that  the  Tsagan-Gyguen,  who 
had  warned  him,  must  not  be  blamed.  "Then,"  said  he,  "go  where 
you  will,  but  don't  forget  to  tell  them  at  St  Petersburg  that  our 
countenances  preserved  a  friendly  expression  during  this  interview." 

Of  the  Dalai  Lama  it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak.  A  man-god 
so  familiarly  known,  yet  so  imperfectly  understood,  cannot  be  discussed 
with  profit  unless  one  have  special  information.  But  the  Bogdor  of 
Kurenc  is  somewhat  less  mysterious.  Russian  travellers  and  officials, 
even  wandering  Englishmen,  have  seen  him ;  for  he  takes  the  air 
freely  in  his  sacred  city  of  Ourga.  This  also  is  a  Mongolian  anomaly, 
but  the  Bogdor  differs  widely  from  the  Tsagan-Gyguen.  The  latter, 
so  far  as  appears,  owes  no  personal  allegiance  to  the  Dalai  Lama. 
He  regards  him,  perhaps,  much  as  Armenian  bishops  regarded  the 
Pope  a  century  ago:  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to  be  reverenced 
profoundly,  but  not  to  be  consulted.  The  Bogdor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  representative  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  chosen,  appointed,  atid  despatched 
to  Ourga  by  him,  upon  demand  of  the  Lamas  there^  Unlike  the 
Tsagan  he  has  no  political  authority.  Neither  the  Chinese  General 
who  directs  affairs  of  State  nor  the  Native  Prince  wh<^  governs  the 
city  consults  the  Bogdor.     He  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  it  seems, 
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but  eat,  drink,  and  be  worshipped.  Young  men  can  reconcile  them- 
selves to  such  a  life,  even  without  the  adoration,  if  their  amusements  be 
sufficiently  varied  and  exciting ;  as  we  see  by  instances  more  than 
enough  at  home.  But  the  representative  of  the  Dalai  Lama  is  not 
to  amuse  himself.  No  men,  perhaps,  are  so  devoted  to  religious 
exercises  as  the  Mongols,  and  their  spiritual  chief  must  set  an  example. 
So  the  Lamas  keep  him  up  to  the  mark,  and  allow  him  no  manner  of 
distraction  excepting  liquor. 

Accordingly  the  Bogdors  succeed  and  vanish  at  a  rate  unapproached 
even  by  the  old  Deys  of  Tunis.  Five  years,  it  is  said,  has  been  the 
average  length  of  their  reign  for  a  centur/  past.  They  come  from 
Llassa  as  boys,  chosen  probably  for  their  religious  yearnings.  But 
high  feeding  and  adoration  do  not  encourage  that  temperament.  The 
practice  of  piety  fails  to  content  them  usually  after  awhile.  They 
claim  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  monastery — which  is  not  unreason- 
able, for  a  god  must  be  better  informed  than  mortals.  Above  all, 
they  seek  companionship,  as  one  may  say.  When  those  tendencies 
become  too  pronounced,  they  disappear.  No  announcement  is  made, 
but  the  devout  population  look  in  vain  for  their  Bogdor  parading  the 
streets  with  his  guard  and  officers.  The  pilgrims  who  swarm  in  the 
Holy  City  have  to  content  themselves  with  worshipping  before  the 
giant  figure  of  Maidha,  the  Apostle  who  converted  these  regions  to 
Buddhism,  twelve  hundred  years  ago  or  more.  In  due  time  another 
Bogdor  arrives  from  Llassa — to  go  through  the  same  development,  as 
a  rule.  But  our  latest  informant,  Mr.  Julius  M.  Price,  represents  the 
man-god  flourishing  in  his  time  (1893)  as  an  exception.  He  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-two,  which  is  very  extraordinary;  and 
foreign  residents  —  Russians,  that  is — described  him  as  "  a  most 
enlightened  man,  for  a  Mongol,  taking  great  interest  in  all  modern 
subjects  and  inventions.  He  has  had  his  photo  taken  (for  strictly 
private  circulation),  and  keeps  a  piano  in  his  palace,  presented  by  a 
former  Russian  Consul." 

In  the  mountains  dividing  Cambodia  from  Annam  lives  a  people 
whom  the  French  call  Chrdais,  very  fair  generally,  of  type  more  or  less 
European.  Among  them  dwell  two  semi-divine  beings  entitled  the 
Kings  of  Fire  and  Water.  Once,  perhaps,  they  were  real  sovereigns, 
in  the  time  when  these  Chr^ais  held  a  broad  dominion,  but  now  their 
authority  is  purely  spiritual.  They  are  still  reverenced  far  and  wide, 
however.     Every  one  in  the  south  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  has 
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heard  of  the  Forest  Kings,  says  M.  Moura.  As  far  back  as  records 
extend,  the  monarchs  of  Cambodia  have  sent  them  a  yearly  gift  of 
considerable  value  until  the  present  reign,  receiving  in  acknowledgment 
a  great  lump  of  wax  and  two  calabashes,  one  filled  with  rice  and  one 
with  sesame.  Now,  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  these 
Kings  are  the  most  mysterious  and  the  most  interesting  of  mortals. 
No  European  and  very  few  natives  have  visited  their  country,  but  the 
annual  exchange  of  presents  claimed  attention  when  the  French  under- 
took the  Protectorate  of  Cambodia. 

The  sacred  offices  are  hereditary.  On  succeeding  to  his  dignity, 
a  King  withdraws  to  a  certain  tower,  where  he  lives  absolutely  alone, 
unless  upon  occasion  he  attend  some  ceremony.  He  cultivates  the  ground 
like  any  other  peasant ;  but  the  Faithful  bring  food  and  necessaries, 
which  are  placed  within  his  reach.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  he 
withdraws  to  another  tower,  where  he  follows  the  same  course  of  life. 
There  are  seven  of  these  holy  residences,  and  when  the  King  has  spent 
a  year  in  each,  his  term  is  over — he  may  return  to  his  family.  The 
number  seven  is  always  suspicious,  and  the  circumstances  in  general 
recall  certain  fairy  tales  ;  but  it  is  all  marvellous,  and  we  must  not 
regard  improbabilities  at  this  stage  of  our  information.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Kings  die,  as  a  rule,  before  their  term  of  office  ceases,  and  we 
may  believe  it — this  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  the  legend.  To  be 
regarded  as  a  divinity  is  a  grand  position ;  but  it  must  lose  its  charm, 
in  the  course  of  years,  for  one  who  lives  all  alone  in  a  tower  on  a 
mountain  top.  Accordingly,  the  royal  families — there  are  two  of 
them^-do  not  value  their  privilege.  More  disheartening  even  than  the 
death  of  the  Kings  must  be  the  spectacle  of  those  who  survive.  They 
are  said  to  be  idiotic,  mostly.  We  imagine  them  pale  skeletons,  silent 
and  scared,  strangers  to  their  children,  never  able  to  regain  easy 
intercourse  with  mankind.  When  *a  throne  becomes  vacant,  the  next 
heir  often  flies  to  the  woods.  But  he  can  rarely  escape.  All  the  tribe 
turn  out  in  consternation,  and,  when  they  have  recaptured  their  god, 
they  compel  him  to  serve. 

At  the  present  time  the  Water  King  has  lost  all  his  prestige  among 
the  Cambodians,  if  not  among  his  own  people : — **  On  ne  parleguere  que  du 
Rot  de  Feu  dont  les  pouvoirs  surnaturels  ne  sont  jamais  mis  en  doute  ni 
snrtoui  ridiculis^s'*  But  of  civil  or  political  authority  he  has  not  a  trace, 
it  would  seem.  At  feasts  and  marriages  and  sacrifices  in  honour  of  the 
Yan,  the  tribal  fetish,  the  Kings  are  invited.     They  have  a  place  apart. 
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The  soil  and  even  the  path  by  which  they  approach  is  spread  with  white 
cotton.  At  sight  of  them  the  people  fall  prostrate,  believing  that  if 
they  failed  a  storm  would  desolate  the  land.  Then  they  crowd  behind 
the  Kings,  touching  their  robes  and  shouting  with  joy.  This  is  really 
all  we  know  as  yet  concerning  the  worship  or  the  treatment  of  these 
strange  mortals.  But  they  have  in  their  charge  three  talismans  which 
the  Kings  even  of  distant  Siam  fear  and  venerate.  These  are :  the 
fruit  of  a  liana,  gathered  centuries  ago,  but  still  green  and  fresh ;  a 
rattan,  of  similar  virtue  ;  and,  above  all,  a  fetish  sword — that  is,  a  sword 
tenanted  by  a  yan.  The  Cambodians  believe  that  these  objects  were 
the  regalia  of  their  monarchs  in  the  time  when  all  Cochin  China  obeyed 
them.  They  have  made  various  attempts  to  recover  the  talismans, 
believing  that,  with  the  sword  in  their  possession,  their  lost  empire 
would  be  regained.     The  King  of  Siam  also  has  tried  to  capture  it. 

"Z?^  tout  temps  et  jusqu^au  r^gne  actuel^*  says  M.  Moura,  the 
Cambodian  sovereigns  have  despatched  their  yearly  tribute  to  these 
men-gods.  It  included,  generally,  a  young  male  elephant  richly 
harnessed,  brass-wire — treasured  throughout  the  Far  East — glass  and 
iron  ware,  cotton  stuffs,  and  superb  silks  to  wrap  the  holy  weapon. 
These  articles  were  forwarded  with  great,  ceremony  up  the  River 
Namhong  to  the  limits  of  the  empire.  No  Cambodian  will  go 
further,  and  at  this  point  they  were  entrusted  to  the  sylvan  savages, 
who  passed  them  on  from  tribe  to  tribe  to  their  destination.  The 
wildest  probably  would  be  afraid  to  loot  the  goods  of  the  Fire  King. 
But  Norodon,  the  reigning  monarch,  has  dropped  this  immemorial 
custom.  It  would  seem  that  the  presents  sent  in  exchange  were  once  of 
considerable  value ;  nor  were  the  Kings  afraid  to  send  their  contribu- 
tions direct,  under  charge  of  their  own  people.  But  the  elephants 
and  ivory  and  horns  of  rhinoceros  were  accessories :  the  significant 
return  was  that  mass  of  wax  and  those  calabashes  of  rice  and  sesame. 
The  wax  bore  an  imprint  of  the  Fire  King's  middle  finger — a  mark 
not  only  of  authenticity  but  also  of  regard  and  protection.  The 
priests  received  these  objects  with  all  solemnity.  Of  the  wax  they 
made  candles,  to  be  burnt  on  great  occasions  before  the  images  of 
Buddha  ;  and  the  rice  and  sesame  were  scattered  on  the  ground  in 
time  of  war,  or  flood,  or  pestilence,  to  appease  the  evil  spirits. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  human  gods  are  not  to  be  envied. 
Analogy  suggests  that  if  we  knew  more  about  the  Gyguens,  it  would 
turn  out  that  their  existence  is  not  so  jovial  as  it  looks. 

Frederick  Boyle. 
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•*  T  N  life,"  said  Barbey  d*Aurevilly,  "  we  are  strangled  between  two 
X  doors,  of  which  the  one  is  labelled  Too  Soon,  the  other  Too  Late.'* 
And  assuredly  none  was  ever  born  at  so  untoward  a  time  as 
the  author  of  Us  Diaboliques.  It  was  not  the  world  that  was  out 
of  joint:  that  ancient  machine  obeyed  the  fortuitous  touch  of  fate 
with  as  an  idle  a  patience  in  1810 — the  year  of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's 
birth— as  in  the  callow  childhood  of  Eden.  And  had  its  wheels 
perchance  been  clogged,  he-  was  no  Hamlet,  foredoomed  against  his 
will  to  set  them  right.  But  what  should  this  Merovingian  have 
schemed  in  the  nineteenth  century?  His  was  not  the  imbecile 
temperament  which  could  take  a  pleasure  in  the  progress  of  the 
age ;  he  could  not  dishonour  his  nature  so  far  as  to  seek  a  kinship 
with  the  century  yet  unborn.  No,  without  deceit  or  ch-cumstancc 
he  knew  himself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  epoch ;  and  while  he 
acknowledged  the  misfortune,  he  repudiated  indignantly  the  disgrace 
of  his  inapposite  appearance. 

Nor  was  his  profession  more  happily  chosen  than  his  epoch.  Action 
was  the  primal  necessity  of  his  being.  His  hand  was  fashioned  to  hold 
a  sword  ;  yet  fate  thrust  a  pen  into  his  fingers,  and  he  must  needs  be 
content  with  the  less  dangerous,  more  formidable,  weapon.  He  belonged 
to  the  race  of  those  who  are  tricked  by  their  talent  as  by  their 
circumstances  into  a  career  of  irksome  tranquillity.  He  was  fit  for 
every  stalwart  enterprise.  Had  he  found  a  Sovereign  worthy  his 
allegiance,  he  would  have  dedicated  his  life  and  courage  to  the 
welcome  service ;  had  he  lived  (as  he  should  have  lived)  in  the  age 
of  chivalry,  he  would  have  battered  the  stubbornest  castle  for  the 
sake  of  Beauty,  he  would  have  endured  the  fiercest  onset  for  a  smile. 
But  why  should  he  draw  blade  from  scabbard  to  defend  a  Republic 
which  he  despised,  and  for  which  (he  said)  no  artist  could  ever  strike 
a  blow?  Why  should  he  surrender  the  lust  of  words,  the  glory  of  a 
coined  phrase,  for  an  ignoble  cause?  Thus,  like  Carlyle,  like  Fitz- 
gerald, like   many  another  valiant  warrior,  he  was  betrayed   by  the 
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exaction  of  literature,  his  imperious  mistress,  into  a  life  of  inactivity. 
Once  more  Art  conquered  predilection,  and  Art,  as  always,  was  justified 
of  her  victory.  Had  he  been  stripped  of  intelligence  he  might  have 
led  a  forlorn  hope,  or  driven  back  his  country's  enemies.  But  a 
restless  brain  compelled  him  to  avoid  the  profession  which  his 
ingenuity  continued  to  glorify,  and  a  hostile  environment  deprived 
the  inevitable  defection  of  remorse. 

Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  then,  was  a  mediaeval  knight  driven  by  a  destiny, 
hapless  for  himself,  thrice  blessed  for  us,  into  the  literary  life  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  not  even  his  talent  persuaded  him  to  accept 
the  conventions  of  his  fellows,  and  he  passed  his  years  in  arrogant 
isolation,  from  which  he  has  never  emerged.  For  curiosity  has  not  yet 
prompted  his  friends  to  scandal,  nor  has  the  prattling  tongue  of  truth 
availed  to  warp  our  judgment.  His  love  affairs  are  unrevealed  ;  his 
dignity  remains  unsoiled  by  the  prying  industiy  of  the  pamphleteer. 
Hence  we  are  free  to  fashion  his  portrait,  as  he  would  have  it  fashioned, 
from  his  own  books  and  scanty  confessions.  And  thus  we  approach 
far  nearer  reality  than  we  could  were  we  perplexed  by  the  patient 
research  and  hasty  discoveries  of  the  literary  rag-picker.  For,  like  all 
writers  of  strong  temperament,  he  surrendered  to  his  theories  without 
a  struggle,  and  he  was  incapable  of  excluding  either  himself  or  his 
convictions  from  his  romances.  Not  only  does  he  speak  in  his 
characters,  he  comes  behind  them  with  a  sudden  comment ;  and  while 
you  contemplate  the  fate  of  U  Clievalier  des  Touches  or  FEnsorceUe 
with  interest,  you  are  really  enlarging  your  acquaintance  with  their 
creator.  Moreover,  he  is  so  near  to  us  that  the  legend,  born  of  his 
mysterious  life,  is  still  fresh  ;  nor  has  it  yet  become,  as  it  will  by  lapse 
of  time,  a  problem  for  the  serious  historian. 

Bom  in  Normandy,  at  St  Sauvcur-le-Vicomte,  he  was  endowed  with 
the  martial  ardour  of  his  father,  an  ancient  Chouan.  It  was  his  own 
boast  that,  like  Aphrodite,  he  came  from  the  waves,  and  was  nurtured 
in  the  foam  of  the  sea.  There  flowed  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
fishermen  and  corsairs,  and  he  describes  his  uncle,  a  great  drover,  as 
the  Rob  Roy  of  Cotentin.  Such  was  the  ancestry,  in  which  he 
preserved  a  legitimate  pride,  and  whose  ferocity  of  action  he  trans- 
lated into  a  ferocity  of  style.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  loyal  to 
his  country,  its  tradition  and  memories  ;  and  the  type  of  his  choice  was 
the  old  sea-wolf,  "  I  love  these  men,"  he  wrote,  "  these  old  gulls, 
disfeathered  by  the  storms,  which  they  have  resisted."    And  again  he 
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recalls  the  translator  of  Omar,  who  knew  no  worthier  rival  to  Tennyson 
than  the  captain  of  his  fishing-smack.  In  after  years  he  enveloped 
his  childhood  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance,  not  unbecoming  one 
whose  whole  existence  was  a  magnificent  and  troubled  dream.  To 
his  imagination  his  father's  house  wore  a  stern,  Jansenist  aspect 
His  education  was  entrusted,  he  would  declare,  to  a  grave,  fantastic 
Abb6,  while  horsemanship  and  the  sword  were  among  his  earliest 
accomplishments.  To  foster  his  skill  his  father  would  place  a  louts  on 
the  saddle,  and  the  louis  was  his  if  he  leapt  over  the  horse's  back  with- 
out dislodging  it.  But  an  end  soon  came  to  this  amiable  ease,  and 
his  father,  who  hated  Paris  with  a  hatred  as  keen  as  his  son's  love  of 
Normandy,  sent  him  to  Caen  to  study  law — to  Caen,  which  he  after- 
wards described  with  the  tact  of  sympathy  in  his  Memorandum,  An 
inveterate  warrior,  he  could  not  long  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with  that 
other  warrior,  his  father :  at  seventeen  the  breach  was  complete,  and, 
forced  to  sacrifice  his  ideal  of  splendid  leisure,  Barbey  d'Aurevilly 
presently  sought  Paris  and  the  combat  of  letters.  The  combat  once 
engaged,  he  fought  to  the  end.  The  greatest  men,  he  held  with  his 
Norman  pertinacity,  are  those  that  yield  last ;  and  he  retired,  at  death, 
from  the  unequal  battle,  without  surrendering  an  inch  of  ground.  He 
wrote  a  series  of  incomparable  romances,  which,  in  their  rapidity  of 
thought  and  style,  suggest  the  flash  of  the  foil,  and  into  every  one  of 
which  he  threw  himself  and  his  prejudices.  He  contributed  to  the 
journals,  which  he  hated,  and  which  he  once  called  "  the  railroads  of 
falsehood,"  without  committing  a  single  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  inflexible 
ideals.  He  fought,  pen  in  hand,  against  what  he  believed  the  follies  and 
vulgarities  of  the  age,  and,  since  he  was  a  solitary  conservative  among 
the  devotees  of  progress  and  revolution,  he  fought  alone.  It  is  this 
fight  which  is  the  true  history  of  his  life.  Apart  from  his  intellect 
and  ambition,  he  engaged  in  no  enterprise.  He  did  not  travel,  for  the 
hustling  of  railroads  and  of  chance  companions  annoyed  him.  "  There 
is  something  democratic  in  travelling,"  he  said,  "a  secret  love  of 
majorities,  which  should  be  despised."  And  though  there  are  others 
to  whom  a  solitary  voyage  is  the  sternest  seclusion,  he  was  sincere  in 
his  opinion  and  stayed  at  home.  Again  and  again  he  reveals,  in  a 
parenthesis,  the  tastes,  which  help  an  appreciation  of  his  character. 
With  the  instinct  of  an  artist  he  hated  mountains.  **  Am  I 
descended  of  the  Titans,"  he  asked,  "  upon  whom  they  were  hurled  ?  " 
And  above  all  sounds  he  loved  the  music  of  bells : — "  The  voices  of 
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bronze,"  said  he,  "  do  not  change  like  the  voices  of  men."  One  single 
episode,  which  reveals  his  inherited  disposition,  is  still  memorable. 
When  tEnsorcel^e  was  published,  his  father,  a  Chouan,  recalled  him  in 
two  words: — **Revenez,  Monsieur."  And  you  know  not  which  to  admire 
the  more,  the  grandeur  of  the  father,  or  the  pride  of  the  exiled  son. 

He  came  to  a  Paris  agog  with  the  Romantic  Movement ;  yet  to  him 
the  Romantic  Movement  said  nothing.  He  was  alone  in  a  hostile 
world  with  his  dreams  of  the  past,  and  he  could  not  contemplate  the 
universal  innovation  without  horror.  On  all  sides  he  saw  desolation 
and  decay.  The  death  of  politeness  sensibly  afflicted  him,  to  whom 
politeness  was  not  only  the  supreme  elegance,  but  the  trustiest  weapon 
of  life.  Of  what  use  is  it,  he  asked,  in  this  reasonable  and  utilitarian  age? 
Time  was  it  seemed  the  best  rod  to  keep  fools  at  a  distance — a  rod  that 
spared  you  the  trouble  of  striking.  But  it  was  lost  in  the  prevailing 
insolence,  lost  with  dancing,  which  was  degraded  to  the  polka,  with 
horsemanship,  which  was  mere  jockeydom — "the  monkey  on  horse- 
back"— with  fencing,  which  had  degenerated  into  the  art  of  giving  blows. 
Deploring  the  decadence  of  manners,  he  found  a  yet  worse  terror 
in  politics.  He  saw  encroaching  "the  boundless  folly  of  universal 
suffrage,"  and  was  convinced  that  had  Judas  been  alive  to-day,  he 
would  have  been  a  minister.  Of  equality  he  had  as  fierce  a  horror  as 
Carlyle,  and  yet  knew  its  inevitableness.  "  Equality  in  vice,"  he  said. 
'*  makes  speedier  progress  than  equality  in  politics,  which  advances 
well  enough.  Where  in  the  world  shall  we  end  ?  "  And  so  he  foresaw 
— in  1847 — that  terrific  uniformity,  misbegotten  child  of  Democracy, 
which  should  suppress  costume  as  vainglorious,  and  convert  mankind 
into  a  brood  of  indistinguishable  vermin.  Hating  the  Age  of  Lead,  he 
was  the  resolute  champion  of  "  great  men."  He  believed  only  in  what 
was  rare :  great  men,  great  wit,  great  character.  "  The  highest  praise," 
he  wrote,  "  that  you  can  give  to  a  diamond,  is  to  say  that  it  is  alone," 
and  it  was  this  devotion  to  the  noble  and  distinguished  which  shaped 
his  opinions  and  controlled  his  life.  For  him,  then,  there  was  no 
resource  but  battle:  wherefore  he  unsheathed  his  pen,  fought  with 
fury,  and  never  overstepped  in  the  bitterest  combat  that  boundary  of 
convention  which  it  was  his  contemporaries'  habit  to  transgress. 

He  opposed  the  Radicals  with  a  confirmed  hatred  ;  and,  being  a 
Catholic  in  a  world  of  sceptics,  he  was  set  aside  by  the  undiscerning 
as  2i  farceur.  His  sense  of  logic  induced  him  to  approve  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,   and    to    applaud    his    country    for    the    murder    of   the 
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Huguenots.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was  only  the  other  side  of  the  medal, 
and  far  more  dignified  than  the  "free-thinker's"  smug  delight  in  the 
triumph  of  his  own  reason.  He  contemned  the  very  memory  of  Luther, 
and  it  was  his  constant  regret  that  that  Reformer  was  not  burnt 
instead  of  his  books.  His  criticism  is  too  deeply  preoccupied  with 
self  to  be  valuable,  but  its  prejudice  makes  it  the  more  interesting. 
For,  if  it  puts  the  victim  in  a  false  light,  it  reveals  Barbey  d'Aurevilly 
in  all  his  brilliant  fantasy,  and  becomes  in  a  sense  creative.  His 
decisions  proceed  from  false  premises,  carried  to  extravagant  con- 
clusions. He  was  never  capable  of  isolating  the  art  of  literature  from 
his  manifold  creeds  and  superstitions,  A  poet  who  did  not  agree  with 
him  upon  a  question  of  politics  was  no  poet  at  all,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  riddle  him  through  and  through,  with  the  sharpest  of  swords, 
dipped  in  the  bitterest  of  acids.  But  he  directed  his  campaign  with 
so  obvious  a  sincerity,  with  so  nonchalant  a  disregard  for  the  views  of 
the  other  side,  that  even  his  enemies  smiled  at  the  onslaught,  while 
they  recognised  the  honourable  and  courageous  talent  which  inspired 
it.  He  was  not  of  those  who  conceal  their  opinions  for  the  sake  of 
a  shuffling  amiability,  and  his  mordant  wit  gave  him  a  palpable 
advantage  in  the  many  controversies  wherein  he  was  engaged.  He 
judged  rather  by  intuition  than  by  argument,  and  he  was  quicker  to 
declare  his  taste  than  to  explain  it.  In  brief,  he  was  not  endowed 
with  the  critical  spirit,  and  therefore  his  criticisms  have  outlived  half 
a  library  of  painful  analyses.  He  neither  cared  to  weigh  rival 
mediocrities  in  the  balance,  nor  to  establish  his  predilection  upon  an 
everlasting  foundation.  It  was  combat  that  he  loved,  and  if  he  were 
sometimes  a  rash  judge,  he  was  always  a  brilliant  advocate.  Thus 
he  ridiculed  Renan,  he  despised  Michelet,  he  hated  Victor  Hugo 
whose  Miserables  gave  his  polished  invective  its  finest  opportunity. 
And  one  and  all  have  triumphed  over  the  attack.  But  the  critic  was 
as  incapable  of  uprooting  his  prejudice  as  of  changing  his  faith,  and 
at  least  he  was  guiltless  of  falsifying  his  impressions.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  fine  scholar,  profoundly  versed  in  many  languages.  His  Norman 
blood  gave  him  a  keen  sympathy  with  English  literature,  which  he  read 
with  a  closer  insight  than  any  of  his  countrymen.  His  admiration  for 
Shakespeare  was  loyal  and  discerning ;  while  alone  of  his  generation 
he  had  a  sane  appreciation  of  Byron's  poetry  and  temperament.  For 
the  Germans,  if  you  except  Heine,  he  cherished  a  frank  antipathy. 
"  They  do  not  write  books,"  he  said :  "  they  only  prepare  them."    And 
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where  will  you  find  a  briefer  definition  of  the  Teutonic  talent?  But 
what  he  most  urgently  demanded  of  literature  was  distinction  : 
imagination  and  fancy  were  as  nothing  to  him  without  the  tact  of 
selection,  without  the  perfect  architecture  of  phrase.  Like  all  those 
to  whom  the  battle  is  a  necessity,  he  championed  his  heroes  as 
vigorously  as  he  attacked  his  foes.  Those  whose  superiority  won' Kis 
esteem  were  incapable  of  wrong.  Even  when  they  were  deceived,  they 
overtopped  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  their  vision  was  more  false,  arid 
their  fault  more  splendid,  than  the  vision  and  virtue  of  pigmies.  Hencc^ 
also,  said  he,  with  excellent  understanding,  they  must  necessarily  appear 
spiteful,  since  their  implacable  eye  discovers  folly  and  vice,  invisible  to 
the  less  highly  gifted.  And  what  he  said  of  others  may  be  said,  with 
double  truth,  of  himself. 

He  tilted   at  windmills,  but  at   windmills  which  often  demanded 
demolition,  and  his  age,  had  it  cared  to  understand  him,  would  have 
recognised  a  Don  Quixote,  inspired  to  sanity.     But  his  age  did  not 
understand   him,  and  he  was  far  too  proud  to  supply  the  key  to  his 
intelligibility.     He  lived  his  own  life  in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the 
Rue  de  Sevres,  in  a  vain  solitude.     He  would  imitate  the  ambition  of 
the  Persian  Kings,  and  enjoy  the  majesty  of  the  invisible.     It  was  not 
for  him  to  seek  a  cheap  romance   at  the  edge  of  an    Italian   lake. 
Paris  and  his  own  province  gave  him  all  that  he  lacked.     If  he  could 
not  realise  his  own  ideal  of  splendour,  yet  he  could  dream  it.     He 
created  out  of  the  poor  materials  at  his  hand  a  regal  magnificence,  and 
living  in  a  world  of  ideas  glorified  his  modest  apartment  into  a  Venetian 
palace.      His  aspect  was  worthy  his  ambition  ;   the  martial  insolence 
of  his  bearing  was  mitigated  by  the  keen,  bitter  refinement  of  tKe 
inexorable  artist     His  handsome  features,  depicted  in  his  portraits,  dis- 
play that  nobility,  which  is  Norman  and  aristocratic,  transformed  by  the 
vague  reflectiveness  of  the  poet     The  embarrassment  of  poverty  never 
persuaded  him  to  forego  the  hope  of  wealth  and  splendour,  nor  could 
he  regard  himself  in  other  than  a  grandiose  environment     The  pride 
and  aristocracy  of  his  sentiments  set  him  above  the  trivial  annoyances 
of  the   moment.     Were   he   in   debt,  he  compelled  his   creditors  lo 
admiration,  and  bestowed  upon  them  a  friendly  patronage,  which  made 
light  of  obligations.     He  would  rather  dine  meagrely  at  the  Maison 
Dor&  than  gorge  in  a  tavern,  which  would  have  disgusted  his  refine- 
ment;   and  Rumour  is  busy  concerning  the  demands  made  upon  hiis 
purse  by  the  costly  cutlets  which  his  noble  vanity  compelled  him  to 
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.cat  in  fitting  company.  His  costume,  too,  was  remarkable  and  his  owp. 
Hating  the  colourlessness  of  modem  life,  he  adopted  the  guise  of  his 
youth,  whereto  he  always  remained  faithful.  His  trousers  of  grey-pearl 
or  white  are  a  part  of  folk-lore,  and  the  full-skirted,  tight-waisted 
frock-coat  has  been  celebrated  by  Goncourt  and  a  hundred  others. 
Such  was  the  fashion  of  his  attire,  adopted  without  the  slightest  pose, 
without  the  smallest  suspicion  of  false  conceit  It  was  as  intimatp 
a  part  of  himself  as  his  Catholicism  or  his  inexorable  contempt  of  all 
RepMblics.  And  if  for  seventy  years  he  never  changed  it,  so,  too,  he 
preserved  his  opinions  inalterable.  He  was  by  temperament  a  soldier 
and  a  nobleman  ;  he  should  have  controlled  limitless  wealth  and  been 
given  a  constant  opportunity  of  honourable  display.  But  destiny 
opposed  his  temperament,  and  it  is  to  his  lasting  glory  that  not  even 
d^tiny  compelled  submission.  Age  might  have  touched  the  seams  of 
his  coat,  yet  he  wore  it  with  a  courage  and  distinction  which  the  longest 
purse  and  the  costliest  tailor  were  insufficient  to  confer.  Knowing  his 
own  foibles,  he  reverenced  the  foibles  of  others.  "  I  have  never  hated," 
said  he,  "  a  spice  of  foppery  in  a  man  when  lack  of  wit  does  not  com- 
promise him,"  and  it  was  one  of  his  dreams  to  write  a  treatise  on  the 
follies  of  great  men.  That  lack  of  wit  never  compromised  him  needs 
not  to  be  said,  and  it  was  his  triumph  to  have  brought  a  flash  of 
colour  into  a  life  which  circumstances  might  have  condemned  to 
dulness.  ^  Whatever  was  his  must  be  exclusive  and  apart.  •  His  manu- 
scripts, says  an  enthusiast,  were  illuminated  like  missals;  his  handwriting 
wa^  as  fine  as  Richelieu's,  and  it  was  his  amiable  whim  to  write  his 
romances  in  inks  of  different  colour,  which  might  respond  to  his  fancy 
oi;  to  (he  character  of  the  work. 

"  I  have  seen  Brummel  mad  and  D'Orsay  dying,"  he  once  wrote  with 
a  certain  pride ;  and  it  is  his  peculiar  glory  to  have  written  the  epic  of 
Dandyism  and  of  Brummel.  This  masterpiece  is  more  intimately  his 
own  than  the  best  of  his  romances,  the  fiercest  of  his  criticisms.  For 
not  only  in  his  life,  but  in  his  art,  dandyism  was  a  constant  obsession. 
Again  and  again  he  recurs  to  his  favourite  theme,  and  this  immortal 
treatise  is  the  best  commentary  on  his  works  as  on  his  career.  Dandyism 
he  defines  as  the  fruit  of  vanity,  but  of  vanity  which  has  naught  to  do 
with  the  conquest  of  women.  And  he  esteems  it  the  exclusive  product 
of  England j  and  of  England  under  the  Regency.  The  word  is  as  foreign 
to  France  as  that  which  it  expresses,  and  France,  he  thinks,  will  never 
share  this  vanity  with  England.     **  We  may  reflect  all  colours,  but  the 
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chameleon  cannot  reflect  white,  and  white,  for  peoples,  is  the  force  of 
their  originality,"  And  again  : — "  It  is  the  force  of  English  originality 
impressing  itself,  upon  human  vanity — that  vanity  anchored  even  to  the 
heart  of  scullions,  compared  to  which  the  contempt  of  Pascal  is  but 
a  blind  insolence — which  produces  that  which  is  called  Dandyism." 
And  thereafter  he  analyses  the  quality  with  a  fineness  of  perception  and 
a  closeness  of  argument  which  are  incomparable.  Richelieu  was  not  a 
dandy,  since  his  prowess  in  the  ii^ld,  his  astuteness  in  the  council, 
modified  his  vanity.  Even  Pascal,  his  favourite  Pascal,  was  separated 
by  his  qualities  from  the  majesty  of  Brummel.  The  nearest  rival  to  the 
Englishman's  throne  is  the  Prince  de  Kaunitz,  whose  "  majestic  frivolity 
and  fierce  egotism  "  rivalled  Brummel's,  and  who  boasted  that  he  had 
no  friend.  But  even  Kaunitz  had  his  moment  of  failure.  He  was  not 
a  dandy,  says  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  when  he  wore  a  corset  of  satin  ;  but 
he  was  a  dandy  when,  tj  give  his  hair  the  exact  shade,  he  passed 
through  a  suite  of  rooms,  whose  length  and  number  he  had  reckoned, 
while  valets,  armed  with  powder-puflTs,  powdered  him  as  he  passed. 
No,  all  fail  to  fit  the  definition,  save  Brummel  himself;  and  "take 
away  the  dandy  from  him,  and  what  remains?"  Moreover,  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly  frees  hi?  favourite  quality  from  many  a  misapprehension. 
"You  can  be  a  dandy  in  a  ragged  coat,"  he  says  ;  "it  is  not  the  coat 
which  walks  alone  I  it  is  a  certain  manner  of  wearing  it  which  makes 
the  dandy."  ;  And  here  you  might  be  persuaded  to  believe  the 
panegyrist  himself  first  cousin  of  Brummel.  For  if  ever  a  man  knew 
how  to  glorify  a  coat  by  the  noble  wearing  of  it,  it  was  he.  But  you 
remember  that  the  vanity  of  apparel  and  aspect  was  never  sufficient 
for  him.  He  was  a  fighter,  a  philosopher,  a  creator  of  romantic  types, 
and  if  for  a  moment  we  pronounced  him  a  dandy,  we  must  pronounce 
him  a  dandy  modified  by  a  dozen  accomplishments.  Yet  he,  too,  like 
Brummel,  was  an  artist  in  life,  and  if  his  capacity  was  not  limited  "  to 
the  brutal  art  of  putting  on  a  cravat,"  it  is  certain  that  under  other 
circumstances  and  with  a  restricted  talent  he  might  have  attained 
what  he  proclaims  impossible,  and  acclimatised  in  France  that 
dandyism  which-  Johnson's  Dictionary  kne\y  not,  and  which  needed 
for  its  invention  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Regency. 

At  any  rate  it  is  his  treatise,  Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummel^ 
which  best  defines  the  talent  of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly.  It  bears  to  his  life 
the  same  relation  which  Vaihek  bore  to  the  career  of  Beckford.  It  is 
echoed  in  his  romances,  it  influences  his  criticism.     The  least  suspicion 
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of  the  dandy  awakens  all  his  enthusiasm  ;  and,  though  he  would  have 
refused  the  title  to  Lord  Byron,  you  are  sure  that  a  part  of  his 
admiration  for  the  master  of  Newstead  Abbey  was  reserved  for  the  Man 
about  Town,  for  the  bosom  friend  of  Scroope  Davis,  for  the  extravagant 
who  vowed  he  would  rather  be  Brummel  than  Napoleon.  Thus,  also,  he 
reverenced  D'Orsay,  whose  nature  he  finds  far  more  ample  and  more 
human  than  the  dandyism  of  Brummel.  And  yet  in  his  own  despite  it 
is  the  dandy  in  D'Orsay  which  claims  his  enthusiasm.  This  "  King  of 
amiable  benevolence  "  would  have  smiled  in  vain  upon  the  world  ;  in 
vain  would  he  have  thrown  his  napkin  at  the  officer  who  spoke  evil  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  fastened  a  quarrel  upon  him  because  he  would 
not  have  a  woman  insulted  in  his  presence;  in  vain  would  he  have 
displayed  his  amazing  sympathy;  Barbey  d'Aurcvilly  at  least  would 
have  withheld  his  worship,  had  there  not  been  added  to  his  benevolence 
the  talent  of  fashion,  the  genius  even  of  tying  a  cravat. 

These  then  were  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  heroes,  Byron  and  D'Orsay,. 
Pascal,  who  drove  six  horses  in  his  carriage,  and  Joseph  de  Maistre. 
Thus  you  may  measure  the  taste  of  a  keen  critic  and  finished  gentleman, 
to  whom  combat  was  a  necessity  and  honour  was  inevitable,  who  never 
wrote  a  mean  line,  and  who  never  descended  for  an  instant  from  his 
lofty  ideal  of  conservative  and  Catholic  aristocracy.  So  much  you 
may  learn  from  his  books  and  his  predilections.  You  may  reconstruct 
from  legend  or  history  the  outward  habit  of  his  life  and  the  costume, 
which  made  him  famous.  But  his  greatest  gift  died  with  him :  his 
brilliant  conversation,  the  only  gift  for  which  he  would  have  sacrificed 
all.  Those  that  have  listened  to  it,  agree  in  admiration,  yet  none  has 
been  able  to  define  its  excellences,  to  give  the  most  distant  echo  of  its 
brilliant  eloquence.  He  was  a  talker,  says  Rumour,  perfect  in  style^ 
quick  in  wit,  various  in  colour,  quenchless  in  gaiety,  and  his  talk  is 
varnished  with  the  elegances  he  loved  so  well,  with  the  forlorn  hopes 
of  faith  and  fancy  he  so  gallantly  led.  Yet  he  has  won  the  fate  which 
before  all  he  desired.  It  was  his  ideal  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  and 
unknown.  His  works  remain  to  attest  his  genius,  and  neither  in  life 
nor  after  death  was  he  perplexed  by  the  admiration  of  the  crowd. 

Charles  Whiblev. 
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AS  I  write,  the  year  has  nearly  rolled  a  full  circle  since  South 
Africa  leapt  to  a  bad  eminence  of  notoriety  on  every  side  of 
life  and  interest.  In  peace  and  plenty,  a  year  since,  diamonds 
were  flashing  forth  from  Kiniberley,  and  the  gold-stream  gushing  from 
the  Rand ;  agriculturists  and  prospectors  had  met  together,  and  the 
Boer  was  lying  down  with  the  Englishman  ;  when,  whisk  1  and  all 
South  Africa  was  a  chaos  that  came  nigh  to  calling  European  chaos  in 
its  train.  The  politics  of  a  whole  world  trembled  ;  the  finance  of  two 
continents  was  jangled ;  race  feelings  shook  themselves  with  an  effort 
from  lethargy  to  life  ;  international  high  justice  and  the  relative 
thickness  of  blood  to  water  were  your  only  topics.  And  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  propose  to  enter  into  any  criticism  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to,  or  resulted  from,  the  events  of  that  eventful  January. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  Dr.  Jameson,  and  their  men  have  been  smartly  and 
variously  tried.  They  have  lived  through  the  stern  inquiry  of  the  Cape 
Committee,  the  rancour  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  circuitous  anathema  of 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster  (who,  as  was  said  of  Robert  Owen,  would  seem 
to  live  in  parallelograms  and  argue  in  circles).  They  have  even 
survived  the  eulogy  of  the  Poet  Laureate.  Some  of  them  are  still 
loitering  through  their  unregarded  hours  in  Holloway  Gaol,  and  some, 
amerced  of  thousands,  toil  on  at  the  damaged  industry  of  the  Rand. 
The  incident,  for  at  most  it  was  no  more,  would  seem  to  be  closed  on 
every  side  and  count,  and  most  men  breathed  an  Ouf !  at  the  closing 
of  it.    Roma  focuta  est :  causa  est  finita. 

Yet,  now  again,  it  would  seem,  we  are  to  have  the  whole  dirty 
clothes-basket  turned  out  anew,  and  all  the  half-scabbed  wounds 
reopened !  Discredit  is  to  be  truly  and  indifferently  administered  to 
every  man,  party,  and  nation  concerned  or  interested.  And  even  in 
England,  as  far  as  I  hear,  plain  men  are  asking  themselves  and  one 
another,  what  can  be  the  good  of  it  ? 
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It  is  not,  however,  with  English  or  European  opinion  that  I  have 
for  the  moment  to  concern  myself ;  nor  need  I  deal  with  the  personal 
weakness  or  the  party  exigencies  which  have  combined  to  make  us 
regard  the  new  Inquiry  as  imperative  in  policy  and  honour.  There  is 
another  point  of  view  of  which,  as  a  rule,  but  little  account  is  made 
in  the  Press  or  the  politics  of  Great  Britain:  albeit  the  view  of  men 
whose  lives  and  injterests,  whose  thought  and  knowledge,  are  far  more 
vitally  associated  and  more  essentially  identified  with  the  value  at 
stake  than  those  of  any  insular  Briton  of  us  all.  I  mean  the  opinion 
of  South  Africa.  Not  of  the  Cape  Colony,  nor  of  Natal,  nor  the  Free 
State,  nor  the  Transvaal,  nor  Rhodesia  ;  not  of  the  Boers  or  of  the 
English  ;  not  even  of  the  Germans  or  the  Portuguese  ;  but  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  taken  as  a  solidifying,  if  not  a  solid,  body 
which  is  ultimately  to  govern  its  own  destiny. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  propose  or  claim  to  speak  as  an  Afrikander 
authority.  I  yield  to  none  in  final  ignorance  of  the  Afrikander  mind, 
which  is  an  intricate  thing  at  easiest.  But  it  has  happened  that  in 
the  last  six  months  I  have  met  a  large  diversity  of  men  representing 
every  nationality  and  class  in  the  South  Africa  I  speak  of;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  the  English  proper  to  hear  some  echo  of  their 
thoughts.     I  think  it  is. 

Now,  your  South  African,  Dutch  or  English,  is,  from  an  Imperial 
standpoint,  an  ungenial  politician.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
until  to-day  he  asks,  with  enormous  justice: — "What  has  England 
done  for  us  ?  "  You  may  point  to  Kaffirs  killed,  to  tariffs  surrendered, 
to  other  worse  surrenders  and  to  humiliations  unspeakable.  But  he 
inconveniently  persists  in  his  inquiry  as  to  the  benefits  he  has  derived 
from  Downing  Street. 

It  is  a  dangerous  gamble  to  take  our  blunders  on  their  issue  and 
meet  their  historical  sequence ;  for  a  more  squalid  tale  it  would  be 
hard  to  reckon.  But  an  Englishman,  in  sorting  out  his  facts  of 
discreditable  memory;  may  at  least  learn  from  this  history,  as  from 
others,  lessons  for  to-day  and  for  to-morrow. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  proposes  to  hold  an  inquiry  into 
the  genesis  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  the  complicity  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Chartered  Company  in  that  Raid,  and  finally — a  wholly  irrelevant 
issue — into  the  general  origin  and  administration  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Chartered  Company  in  South  Africa.  What  does  South  Africa 
think  of  this  undertaking?     I  answer  without  hesitation  that,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  small  official  circle  in  Pretoria — Hollander  for  the  hiain 
part :  not  Boer — South  Africa  is  against  it  to  a  man. 

These  people — blood,  race,  and  politics  notwithstanding — are,  like 
all  colonists,  at  bottom  plainly  practical.  Honour,  faith,  and  truth  they 
hold  to  in  their  essence  ;  but  not  convention  and  red  tape,  nor  paramount 
ignorance  imposed  on  local  knowledge. 

From  Cape  Town  to  the  Zambesi  they  approve  the  Johannesburg 
discontent  (Dutch  included) ;  they  blame  the  Jameson  Raid ;  they 
deplore  the  complicity  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  But,  say  they  further': — "We 
know  all  about  these  things,  and  the  whole  world  knows,  and  we  don't 
care  who  besides.  England  interfered  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
though  she  has  not  fulfilled  the  logical  engagements  of  her  interference, 
we  do  not  particularly  blame  her.  But  that  old  fever  is  dying  down, 
or  dead.  Let  us  alone  in  mercy,  or  in  wisdom  :  for  your  sakes  if  not  for 
ours.  There  are  but  two  parties  to  the  business,  England  and  South 
Africa ;  and  unless  we  ask  your  intervention,  or  touch  your  interests, 
let  us  alone — or  take  the  consequences ! "  Thus,  to  a  man  almost. 
South  Africa, 

Now  let  us  take  the  various  communities  which  compose  this  body 
of  opinion,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  grounds  of  their  objection  to  the 
Imperial  Committee.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chirf  stimulus 
both  of  sentiment  and  reasoning  springs  from  the  personality — 
be  it  good  or  bad :  it  matters  not  to  the  argument — of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes.  And  it  is  important  to  remark  that  this  personality  carri^ 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  an  absolute  and  individual  as  a  representative 
value.  To  the  mass  of  colonists  and  Afrikanders,  Dutch  as  English, 
Mr.  Rhodes  represents  the  idea  of  the  New  and  Great  South  Africa, 
be  it  Imperial,  or  Federated,  or  Independent.  As  with  Themistocles 
at  Salamis,  though  every  other  leader  vote  for  himself  as  first,  not  one 
would  dream  of  setting  any  other  than  Mr.  Rhodes  as  second.  Every 
man  in  the  country  will  have  his  fault  to  find.  But,  the  fault  once 
found,  the  English  Cape  colonist  will  tell  you  that  Mr.  Rhodes  represent^ 
the  English  idea ;  the  Dutch  Cape  colonist  that  he  first  broke  doVirn 
the  race  barrier,  and  was  just  and  sympathetic  to  the  old  settlers  ;  the 
Free  State  burgher  that  he  brought  the  railways  through  his  country^ 
and  has  always  been  a  friend  to  the  Boer;  the  Transvaaler — always 
excepting  Pretoria — that  if  Mr.  Rhodes  was  wrong  in  the  Raid, 
Mr.  Kruger  was  even  more  wrong  in  his  dealings  with  Johannesburg, 
and   that   if  the  former  closed  the   North   to  treks,  at  least  \it   has 
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left  it  open  to  the  individual  farmer,  and  has  given  welcomes  and 
facilities  in  Chartered  Territory,  even  to  the  touch  of  rousing  British 
jealousy.  Natal,  reaping  where  she  has  not  sown,  the  wealth  of 
Kimberley  and  the  Rand,  and  enriched  by  the  ever-growing  stock 
demand  of  Rhodesia,  resents  any  up-break  of  the  normal  development 
And  Rhodesians  will  tell  you  frankly  that,  for  all  the  man's  many 
faults,  Rhodesia,  its  vast  wealth,  and  its  unbounded  possibilities  hang 
upon  Rhodes  and  Rhodes  alone. 

.  Now,  I  wish  most  emphatically  to  repeat  that,  in  thus  stating  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  opinion  of  South  Africa,  I  say  no  word  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Rhodes  himself.  Any  such  criticism,  however 
based  and  proven,  would  be  irrelevant  to  my  argument  It  is  the 
representative  or  symbolic  value  of  the  man  in  South  African  cyt:^ 
that  I  wish  to  bring  home  to  the  English  public.  And  thi3  I  do  not 
think  I  have  misstated.  Admitting,  then,  that  this  Rhodes-represen- 
tative-factor dominates  the  trend  of  political  opinion  on  the  spot,  let  us 
consider  how  the  English  inquiry  is  likely  to  affect  that  opinion.  The 
result  of  such  consideration  may  be  stated  very  shortly.  South  Africa 
resents  the  whole  business  as  unnecessary,  mischievous,  and,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  impertinent  The  Jameson  Raid  is  over  and 
dead,  and  South  Africa  would  leave  the  corpse  in  its  well-earned  grave. 
That  knowledge  of  its  inception  and  development  which  England  had  fair 
right  to  ask  for  has  been  furnished  to  the  full  by  the  Cape  Committee. 
When  the  Colonial  Secretary  promised  investigation,  the  Report  of  that 
Committee  had  not  been  published.  With  the  publication  of  that  Report 
the  need  of  any  further  witness  is  removed.  As  to  the  administration 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  its  vices  and  its  virtues,  the  things  that  it 
has  done  and  left  undone,  is  it  in  Westminster  that  you  shall  learn  these 
things  ?  Did  you  investigate  the  Opium  Question  of  India  in  a  back 
room  in  Whitehall  ?  Send  out  to  Rhodesia,  if  you  seek  to  know — not 
that  it's  peculiarly  your  business — a  committee  of  your  own  choosing,  to 
see  the  men  who  live  there  and  the  things  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 
You  gird  at  the  stock-jobbing  element  in  it  ?  What  other  evidence  will 
you  get  in  London  but  the  market  side  ?  Come  out,  and  look  at  roads 
and  telegraphs,  and  houses  and  farms  and  mines,  and  ask  every  single 
man  you  meet  whether  he  would  rather  be  under  the  Charter  or  the 
Imperial  Government     Then  go  back  and  report. 

So  says  South  Africa.      But,  it  may  be  answered  in  London : — 
"  South  Africa  is  only  South  Africa.      We  are  England.     We  must 
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think  of  abstract  justice,  and  above  all  of  the  enforcement  of  our  own 
Ideas,  and  the  eflTectualising  of  our  own  control"  Welt :  England  did 
that  something  over  a  century  ago,  and  lost  America,  England  did  it 
sixty  years  ago,  and  came  near  to  losing  Canada.  And  to*day,  to  a 
still  higher  point,  the  case  stands  with  a  difibrence  Great  colonies 
are  no  longer  colonm  in  the  Latin  sense.  Great  colonics  are  consti- 
tuencies of  the  Empire,  of  which  England  is  the  capital  South 
Africa  is  to  England  as  Lancashire  is  to  London,  and  should  be  as 
solid,  and  for  strength,  wealth,  and  prosperity  as  interdependent.  For 
despite  its  heterogeneity,  it^  history,  and  its  untold  problems  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  South  Africa  may  yet,  and  probably  will,  be  the  greatest 
over-sea  dominion  that  England  has  founded  and  maintained. 

Only  England  must  be  wise  in   moments  of  critical  time.    And  a 
moment  of  critical  time  is  to-day. 

Henry  Cost, 
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IT  is  two  years  since  I  travelled  through  Rhodesia  and  wrote 
for  my  Dutch  fellow-countrymen  certain  reports  on  the  economic 
value  of  that  country  to  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  then 
Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  commanding  an  overwhelmitig  majority, 
including  the  Africander  Bond  or  Dutch  Africander  party.  Nobody 
could  then  dream  or  imagine  of  the  Rhodes  Cabinet  being  replaced 
by  an  opposition  too  weak  to  command  serious  attention.  Still  less 
was  "there  any  idea  or  desire  of  revoking  the  Charter  or  courting 
Imperial  interference  or  control  in  things  South  African,  least  of  all 
in  Rhodesia,  Scarce  a  single  vox  clamantis  was  then  raised  against 
Mr.  Rhodes's  •*  dual  position."  Every  one  lauded  his  policy  of  opening 
up  the  North,  especially  as  counteracting  the  Transvaal's  policy  of 
exclusion,  and  Rhodes  was  the  most  popular  man  in  South  Africa. 

The  case  is  altered  now.  Rhodes  is  no  longer  Premier  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  no  longer  Managing  Director  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  Yea,  there  are  Dutch  colonists,  and  a  majority  among  our 
Republican  neighbours,  to  whom  the  very  name  of  "  Rhodes "  is  an 
abhorrence  now.  A  few — though,  as  I  shall  show,  only  a  very  few — 
even  wish  the  Charter  to  be  revoked  and  superseded  by  Imperial 
control.     What  caused  this  change  ?     What  but  the  Jameson  Raid. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  political  earthquake  shook  South 
Africa  a  year  ago.  Now,  in  cataclysms  of  nature  the  originating 
forces  may  be  discovered  and  the  scope  of  consequences  may  be 
measured  when  the  phenomena,  which  at  first  startle  and  rivet  atten- 
tion, have  subsided.  We  have  a  fair  explanation  of  the  earthquake  at 
Krakatoa  and  full  accounts  of  its  consequences.  But  of  political 
earthquakes  the  causes  and  the  consequences  are  more  obscure.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  properly  to  trace  them,  if  you  allow  the  report 
and  the  commotion  of  such  a  cataclysm  to  limit  your  survey.  Even 
if  you  exclude  the  commotion  of  the  Raid  from  your  mind,  it  is  still 
difficult  to  restate  the  general  truths  of  South  African  politics.  Yet, 
sooner  or  later,  this  must  be  done,  and  the  time  has,  I  think,  already 
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come  for  it  least  a  provisional  attempt  at  clearing  the  air.  I  cannot 
make  this  attempt  without  entering  into  personal  details  at  greater 
length  than  is  usual ;  for,  in  addressing  Englishmen  in  England,  I 
must  explain  who  I  am.  Africander  by  birth,  a  Dutch  farmer's  son, 
of  Huguenot  extraction,  knowing  and  sharing  the  sympathies  of  my 
people,  mixed  up  with  South  African  politics  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  all  political  parties  and  leading  men  : 
in  some  sort  I  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  Africander  Bond, 
having  devised  and  drafted  its  constitution  and  written  on  its  banner 
"  Africa  for  the  Africanders  " ;  father  also  of  the  "  Taal,"  for  I  taught 
the  Cape  Dutch  to  read  and  write  their  own  vernacular,  framing 
their  grammar  and  dictionary.  As  the  writer  of  some  fifty  books 
and  paniphlets  on  political  and  other  subjects,  of  which  over  sixty 
thousand  are  read,  I  am  in  close  touch  with  the  public  mind  and 
feeling.  As  present  editor  of  a  daily,  a  tri-weekly,  and  a  weekly 
paper,#of  a  fortnightly  and  monthly  periodical,  and  of  a  yearly 
handbook,  with  a  joint  circulation  of  nealy  twenty  thousand,  I 
have  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  public  opinion.  Advocate  of  the 
Transvaal's  independence  after  the  annexation,  and  its  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  seven  years  after  the  retrocession  of  the  country, 
I  was  at  the  same  time  member  of  the  Transvaal  Deputation,  together 
with  President  Kruger  and  General  Smit  in  1883  and  1884,  and  a  party 
to  the  London  Convention  and  to  the  Transvaal  Treaties  with  different 
Powers  on  the  Continent ;  the  Transvaal's  Special  Commissioner  on  the 
Western  Boundary  question,  in  1884  (N.B. — At  that  time  standing 
over  against  Mr.  Rhodes  as  Special  Commissioner  for  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner)  ;  the  staunch  advocate  of  Rhodes's  northern  policy 
since  the  Charter  was  granted,  through  whose  instrumentality  a  depu- 
tation of  one  wine  farmer,  one  grain  farmer,  and  one  sheep  farmer  was 
sent  to  spy  the  country  north  of  the  Limpopo  (which  deputation 
reported  most  favourably),  and  to  whose  instrumentality  it  is  mainly 
due  that  a  conflict  was  avoided  between  the  early  pioneers  in  Charter- 
land  and  a  "Trek"  of  Dutch  farmers  from  the  Transvaal  and  Free 
State.  Lastly,  I  am  an  explorer,  Avho  personally  visited  and  examined 
the  country,  and  wrote  reports  on  it,  which  I  intend  shortly  to  rearrange 
and  republish  in  book  form,  translated  into  English. 

As  to  the  Jameson  Raid,  I  will  not  forestall  the  investigations  of 
the  Sfelect  Committee  in  London :  I  will  neither  acquit  nor  condemn 
Mr.   Rhodes   before  he  is   heard   before  that   impartial   tribunal.   •  It 
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is  sufficient,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
assurance  that  the  feeling^  of  unrest  and  ripening  revolution  at  Johan- 
nesburg when  1895  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  presence  of  troops  on 
the  western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  fatal 
act  of  crossing  the  border,  like  a  fire-brigade  breaking  into  a  house 
before  it  is  on  fire)  were  not  the  whimsical  creations  of  one  or  a  few 
designing  brains,  but,  in  common  with  all  sublunary  events,  were  born 
of  environment  and  predisposing  causes. 

Of  all  futilities,  none  so  futile  ^is  weighing  and  dissecting  the  motives 
and  capacity  of  the  various  actors  in  that  drama!  Let  a  Browning 
of  the  future  array  Rhodes  and  Kruger,  Rosmead  and  Hofmeyr, 
Chamberlain  and  William  II,  Jameson  and  Lionel  Phillips,  &c.,  on 
his  stage.  This  may  be  literature  ;  it  is  not  politics — far  less  history. 
Let  us  rather  look  at  the  future  instead  of  the  past,  and  endeavour 
to  guess  what  the  ultimate  issue  is  likely  to  be  from  an  environment, 
only  modified  apparently.  The  old  problem  and  the  actors  ye  the 
same :  what  of  the  solution  ? 

Note— especially  you  English — when  you  come  here,  whilst  literally 
no  two  men  among  us  Africanders  will  exactly  agree  either  in  their 
estimate  of  any  political  act  accomplished,  still  less  as  to  any  act  to 
be  performed,  we  all  wind  up  our  endless  argument  by  references  to  a 
Utopian  Federation  and  a  United  South  Africa.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and 
General  Joubert,  confronting  each  other  at  Kleinfontein,  the  one 
annexing  the  Transvaal  and  subduing  the  Zulus,  the  other  pleading 
and  fighting  for  Transvaal  independence,  both  unfurl  the  banner  of 
a  "  United  South  Africa."  Kruger,  with  his  exclusive  Hollander 
regime,  and  Rhodes,  with  his  northern  policy,  both  claim  to  be  fighting 
the  cause  of  the  unification  or  confederation  of  our  different  States 
and  Colonies.  Africander  Bond  and  South  African  League  both 
rally  round  the  standard  of  Unity.  Yea,  Commandant  Cronj6  and 
Dr.  Jameson,  fighting  at  Doornkop,  both  plead  to  be  furthering  the 
interests  of  South  African  Unity.  That  is  the  political  Fairyland  ;  but 
no  Jack  has  yet  been  found  with  the  blue  bean  for  growing  a  stalk 
that  will  reach  it  in  the  clouds. 

But,  stay !  A  somewhat  newer  factor  does  now  enter  the  arena 
of  South  African  politics :  Rhodesia,  which,  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  old  political  actors,  may  change  his  political  value  and  expand 
almost  miraculously  beneath  his  hand.  Here  a  young  South  Africa 
arises  alongside  the  old — young  Rhodesia  alongside  the  old  Transvaal. 
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The  Transvaal,  under  its  present  Hollander  riginie,  is  the  last  fastness 
of  antiquated,  mediaeval  legislation  and  impossible,  fossilised  adminis- 
tration— e,g,,  its  corrupt  Concession  Policy,  its  Press  and  its  Alien 
Expulsion  laws.  There  may  be,  nay,  there  is,  a  touch  of  romance  in 
such  clinging  to  a  doomed  stage  of  civilisation.  But  doomed  it  is,  as 
the  herds  over  which  rinderpest  is  at  present  hanging:  the  sole  prop 
of  an  industry  to  which  all  else  has  been  sacrificed. 

And  alongside  the  Transvaal,  which  embodies  everything  that  is 
old,  you  have  a  young  Rhodesia !  Yea,  with  the  faults  of  a  young 
country,  which  can  be  set  against  the  frailties  of  an  old  country ;  with 
the  faults,  but  also  with  the  fire  and  beauty,  of  youth.  Picture  to 
yourselves  that  young  country,  pioneer  of  pioneers,  the  advanced  guard 
of  civilisation,  ever  pointing  northwards  to  the  vast  interior  as  the 
land  of  the  future,  the  only  open  country  for  Europe's  over-population 
and  over-production,  and  with  the  other  hand  beckoning  and  attracting 
the  more  enlightened  and  the  more  enterprising  sons  of  civilised  South 
Africa — the  young  Boer  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Free  State,  Cape  Colony — 
alongside  with  the  European  trader  and  American  and  Australian  gold- 
digger  :  picture  this,  and  you  get  the  compelling  force  which  will  knead 
together  the  political  aspirations  of  the  South  African  States,  and 
bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  modern  development  of  the 
outer  world.  And  under  whose  master  hand,  and  according  to  what 
model,  is  that  future  to  be  shaped  ?  Time  alone  can  fully  answer  the 
question.  But,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  from 
a  Cape  Colonial,  nay,  rather  from  a  South  African,  point  of  view. 

What  to  do  with  Rhodesia?  That  will  be  a  question  shortly  to  be 
answered  in  England.  Well,  then,  what }  Hand  the  country  back  to 
the  Matabele,  to  use  the  telegraph  wires  for  arm-rings,  and  the  offices 
for  goat-kraals?  Call  Lobengula  back  from  his  grave  to  renew  his 
reign  of  barbarism  and  cruelty  ?  Even  were  it  possible,  the  staunchest 
negrophilist  would  not  advocate  such  a  retrogressive  course.  What, 
then?  Hand  the  country  over  to  the  Cape  Colony?  Yes:  provided 
the  Colony  be  willing  to  take  it,  together  with  a  burden  of  some  dozen 
millions  ;  and  provided,  moreover,  the  population  of  the  country  itself 
be  in  favour  of  such  annexation.  But  every  novice  in  South  African 
politics  knows  that  neither  condition  will  be  fulfilled.  Remains  that 
Rhodesia  be  developed  either  under  the  Charter  or  as  a  Crown  Colony. 
Now,  taking  a  plebiscite  of  all  European  inhabitants  of  South  Africa, 
including  the  Republics  and  Rhodesia,  nine-tenths  at  least  will  prefer 
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the  Charter  to  Imperial  control,  and  that  for  the  twofold  reason,  or 
rather  fear  (i)  that  the  renewal  of  the  Imperial  factor  niay  still  more 
complicate  our  relations,  and  thus  bar  our  aim  at  a  United  South 
Africa ;  and  (2)  that  the  serious  mistakes  committed  in  the  past  by 
Imperial  rule,  may  be  repeated,  and  the  misunderstanding  renewed 
between  our  Colonies  and  States  and  the  Home  Government,  between 
the  European  races  mutually,  and  between  Europeans  and  natives  in 
South  Africa, 

There  is  only  to  be  reckoned  with  the  feeling  of  unrest  on  the  part 
of  the  Republics  :  that  in  view  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  the  Charter  control 
may. be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  future  peace  of  South  Africa.  But 
against  this  sufficient  guarantee  has  already  been  given  by  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  wish,  then,  of 
Sduth  Africans  in  general  may  be  represented  to .  England  in  a  •  few 
words: — Kindly  do  not  thwart  our  arduous  endeavours  towards  thq 
realisation  of  our  dreams  of  a  United  South  Africa  by  any  further 
introduction  of  the  Imperial  factor  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
Rather  allow  us  to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 

But  where  is  the  man  to  undertake  the  Herculean  task  of  developing 
the  vast  territories  of  the  North,  so  that  they  may  beneficially  react  on 
other  States  and  Colonies,  and  accelerate  the  unification  or  confederation 
of  South  Africa  ?  Will  the  same  hand  that  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
vast  structure  also  bring  forth  the  headstone  thereof  with  shoutings, 
crying,  "  Grace,  grace  unto  it "  ?  Time  will  show.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  findings  of  the  Select  Committee  in  England.  Many  of  us 
are  watching  the  play. 

D.  F.  Du  TolT. 
Paarl,  Cape  Colony, 
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ABOUT  1884  Germany  began  to  think  that  she,  too,  might  be 
stirring  in  Eastern  Central  Africa.  In  '86  a  German  cruiser, 
the  •*  Gneisenau*'  was  for  the  first  time  seen  in  East  African 
waters.  Those  waters  Germany  proceeded  so  to  trouble  that  we, 
having  been  since  '74  the  dominating  influence  in  Zanzibar,  were 
suddenly  inspired  to  break  faith  with  France,  throw  over  our  protigi 
the  Sultan,  and  submit  to  the  interference  in  East  African  affairs 
of  a  nation  utterly  unknown  ih  East  Africa.  We  looked  on,  with 
complacency,  while  Germany  forged  herself  a  Colony  with  fire  and 
sword.  We  did  more,  indeed  :  instead  of  throttling  her  design  ere  it 
could  take  shape,  we  acquiesced  in  her  pretensions,  owned  that  her 
right  was  equal  to  our  own,  and  even  assisted  her  to  effect  a  lodgment 
at  the  expense  of  ourselves.  In  the  following  pages  I  purpose  to  show 
how  she  has  repaid  our  very  fatuous  trust. 

Never,  probably,  in  the  world's  history  did  any  nation  enter  on  the 
work  of  colonisation  with  the  zest  of  Germany  in  East  Africa,  Never 
did  any  nation  so  quickly  abate  her  enthusiasm  on  finding  her 
efforts  not  instantly  crowned  with  success.  Following  the  example 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Belgium,  she  commenced  operations  by 
delegating  the  government  of  her  sphere  to  a  Chartered  Company, 
which  Company  was  gifted  with  powers  almost  supreme,  and  was 
accorded  every  possible  support  and  assistance  from  home.  Headed 
by  Major  von  Wissmann,  who  had  done  much  to  stimulate  German 
interest  in  Africa,  it  lost  no  time  in  applying  itself  to  the  gratifying 
task  of  teaching  Arabs  and  natives  the  greatness  of  the  "  Wadaytchi." 
Punitive  expeditions  were  despatched  in  all  directions ;  Arab  and  native 
strongholds  were  captured  and  destroyed ;  prisoners  were  made  and 
loot  was  taken  ;  Bushiri,  the  chief  Arab  insurgent,  was  hanged,  as  also 
were  a  great  many  other  Arabs  and  Waswahili ;  and  in  tim^  the 
coast-lands,  at  least,  were  reduced  to  subjection.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  Company  itself  went  under:  when  the  Administration  of  its  territory 
reverted  to  the  Home  Government.  And  this  brings  us  to  about  the 
latter  end  of  '90.. 
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It  would  have  been  thought  that  a  nation  like  Germany,  with  her 
enormous  standing  army,  and  with  but  a  single  colony  to  manage, 
would  have  thrown  her  whole  weight  into  the  scheme,  and  sent  out 
an  expeditionary  force,  at  the  very  least  as  strong  as  the  French  to 
Madagascar,  or  the  Portuguese  to  East  Africa,  or  as  our  own  to  the 
Sudan.  But  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind  :  she  set  to  work  in  a  very 
small  way,  and  had  she  been  let  alone,  it  is  possible  that  she  would 
not  have  established  herself  in  Africa  until  this  day.  Not  till  she  took 
over  the  administration  of  her  territory,  did  she  begin  to  understand 
what  colonising  means.  Hitherto  she  had  had  no  such  experience. 
She  had  not  the  art  of  ruling  native  races ;  she  had  yet  to  learn  to 
apply  the  "  suaviter  in  modo "  in  dealing  with  them,  before  resorting 
to  the  "  fortiter  in  re  "  ;  moreover,  she  was  scattering  money  broadcast 
and  getting.no  return  for  it  True  it  is,  that  her  East  African  army 
had  only  consisted  of  a  few  European  officers  and  a  body  of  native 
irregulars — Sudanese  from  Northern  Africa,  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
raw  natives  from  Inhambane,  in  Portuguese  territory,  to  the  southward. 
But,  even  so,  great  or  small  the  outlay,  everything  had  gone  out,  and 
nothing  had  come  in :  so  that  she  must  perforce  consider  how  best 
to  establish  a  commercial  basis,  and  contrive  a  revenue  for  the 
payment  of  current  expenditure.  And  at  this  time  German  opinion, 
which  had  been  loudly  in  favour  of  the  movement  in  East  Africa, 
began  to  waver.  The  Socialists  and  others  took  to  denouncing  the 
scheme — which  was  known  not  to  be  approved  by  Prince  Bismarck 
—  with  vehemence  and  with  persistency  ;  when  the  question  of 
further  grants-in-aid  came  before  the  Reichstag,  the  vote  was 
vigorously  opposed ;  and  at  last  the  Government  was  reduced  to  such 
straits  that  Major  von  Wissmann  was  recalled :  ostensibly  to  give 
advice  as  regards  the  future  line  of  policy ;  in  reality,  it  is  believed, 
to  make  room  for  another  Governor. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  were  pending  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  with  regard  to  their  several  boundaries,  and  more  especially 
as  regards  the  question  which  should  retain  possession  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba ;  and  after  long  delay,  and  much  bluster  in  the  German  Press,  all 
the  points  at  issue  were  settled.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  retain 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba  as  a  Protectorate,  and  that  Germany,  in  return  for 
her  "  claims "  on  these,  should  take  over  Heligoland,  together  with — 
among  other  items — the  rich  cattle  country  of  the  Awanyakyusa^ 
to  the  north  of  the   Songwi   River,  which   now  forms  the  frontier 
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line  between  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  (to  the  west  of 
Lake  Nyasa)  and  German  East  Africa.  Now,  the  value  of  the  German 
**'  claims  "on  Zanzibar  was  absolutely  nil ;  and  as  for  the  Awanyakyusa 
country,  British  travellers  and  traders  were  there  at  least  twelve  years 
before  any  German  so  much  as  set  eyes  on  it  (the  present  writer  was 
one  of  a  hunting  party  there  in  '83,  and  a  trading  station  and  a 
missionary  station  had  then  been  established  a  year  or  more).  In  fact, 
had  we  acted  up  to  our  tradition,  we  should  have  surrendered  neither. 
But,  having  decided  to  let  one  go,  we  did  well  and  wisely  to  retain 
Zanzibar,  which  represents  the  interest  of  a  very  large  number  of 
wealthy  British  India  merchants,  most  of  them  trading  directly  with 
Bombay  and  with  the  mainland  opposite,  and  thus  bringing  India  into 
direct  mercantile  touch  with  equatorial  Africa. 

Baron  von  Soden  had  succeeded  Major  von  Wissmann  as  Governor 
of  German  East  Africa;  and,  though  he  had  done  something  for 
the  colony  itself— especially  on  the  sea-coast — he  had  done  nothing 
in  the  way  of  making  trade.  Dar-es-Salaam,  the  chief  port  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Government,  was  now  a  model  settlement, 
with  a  fine  wide  roadway  and  some  half  dozen  large  airy  Government 
buildings  north  of  the  bay.  It  is  a  capital  harbour — a  lagoon  in 
fact — though  a  small  one,  and  very  pretty,  being  as  it  were  walled 
in  with  cocoa-nut  palms  and  other  green  vegetation.  But  as  a  port  of 
commerce — above  all,  as  the  chief  port  of  German  East  Africa — it 
was,  and  is^  a  failure.  At  Zanzibar,  for  instance,  it  was  nothing 
out  of  the  way  to  see  five  or  six  big  steamers  discharging  and  taking  in 
•cargo,  with  a  couple  of  hundreds  of  dhows,  some  at  work,  some  idle ;  in 
addition  to  such  fixtures  as  the  Sultan's  fleet  of  five  old  mail-steamers 
and  such  later  purchases  as  the  "  Kilwa  "  and  "  Barawa^*  the  corvette 
''Glasgow''  (Her  Majesty's  gift  to  H.H.  Sayid  Barghash),  the  British 
squadron  some  two  or  three  strong,  a  French  man-of-war,  and,  some- 
times, a  German  gunboat.  But  at  Dar-es-Salaam — where  the  arrival 
of  the  German  mail  steamer  was  observed  as  a  general  holiday — 
perhaps  not  one  ship  of  any  tonnage  was  on  view.  Indeed,  when 
the  present  writer  visited  the  port  in  '94,  it  was  fully  occupied  by 
the  German  liner  ** Reichstag*'  on  which  he  was  a  passenger,  a 
Government  launch,  and  two  dhows :  at  Tanga,  a  port  of  at  least 
equal  rank  with  Dar-es-Salaam  (it  is  the  terminus  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  Railway),  the  said  "  Reicfistag**  was  the  only  ship  in  harbour. 
Plainly  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  State;  for  Germany  had 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  93.  Q 
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done  a  great  deal  to  give  her  colony  a  fair  start,  and,  among  other 
achievements,  had  established  and  subsidised  a  line  of  steamships  to 
ply  between  Germany  and  East  Africa.  The  ships  of  this  line — the 
German  East  African — were  doing  well  enough,  but  not  out  of  German 
East  Africa.  They  took  out  good  freights,  but  these  were  almost 
wholly  of  German  Government  cargo,  for  German  East  Africa; 
merchandise  for  Zanzibar  and  the  Portuguese  ports  to  the  southward — 
notably  Chinde — destined  for. British  Central  Africa  ;  and  merchandise 
for  Beira,  destined  for  the  sphere  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
to  the  westward.  They  took  home  full  freights — not  from  German 
East  Africa  but — from  Zanzibar.* 

It  is  a  platitude  that  "  Germany  cannot  colonise,"  however  good 
colonists  Germans  make  in  the  colonies  of  other  nations — as,  for 
instance,  in  Natal ;  and,  thus  far,  the  hypothesis  may  be  stated  on  the 
strength  of  what  she  has  done  in  East  and  West  Africa  alike.  Her 
chief  cause  of  failure  is  without  doubt  her  ill-advised  policy  towards 
the  coloured  races  under  her  rule.  From  the  first  it  has  been  a 
policy  of  offensive  distinction  between  white  subjects  and  black,  the 
line  of  distinction  being  colour,  not — as  with  ourselves — intellectual 
worth  or  relative  social  standing.  Arabs,  Indians,  and  African  negroes 
are  all  included  in  the  one  category — to  use  the  favourite  expression 
of  many  German  officials — of  "Black  Swine."  No  chance  is  lost  of 
rubbing  this  into  them  at  every  turn :  until  the  belief  has  taken  root 
that  there  is  one  law  for  the  German,  another  for  the  native — which, 
indeed,  about  hits  the  mark.  Again,  German  officials  are  often  cruel  ; 
are  occasionally  brutal.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  high 
official  in  West  Africa,  whose  atrocities  in  flogging  women  caused 
such  a  sensation  throughout  the  civilised  world  a  few  years  back  ;  and 
there  is  the  case  of  the  high  official  in  East  Africa,  who  seems  not  to 
have  stopped  short  of  downright  murder.  The  worst  of  it  is,  much  of 
the  stigma  attaching  to  these  abominable  doings  is  Germany's  own. 
Instead  of  punishing  her  representatives,  and  making  examples  of 
them,  she  has  publicly  condoned  their  crimes :  in  the  former  case  the 
offender  got  off  with  a  fine,  and  was  not  even  dismissed  the  service ; 
in  the  latter  case  he  has,  apparently,  been  allowed  to  go  altogether 


•  On  the  trip  north,  when  the  writer  was  on  board,  the  "  Reichstag  "  shipped  a  full  cargo  at 
Zanzibar  (much  of  it  for  Marseilles),  having  nothing  from  Dar*es-Salaam  and  Tanga  but  some 
German  passengers  for  Germany,  and  a  live  hippo,  for  Amsterdam. 
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unpunished.  There  are,  of  course,  German  officials  who  are  both 
continent  and  humane ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not,  to  put  it  mildly, 
the  sort  of  men  to  make  empires  and  be  beloved  of  the  living  raw 
material  of  which  empires  are  made.  They  are  systematically  far  too 
severe  with  the  natives  :  they  flog  too  freely,  and  too  excessively: 
Last  and  worst,  they  are  ail-too  prone  to  tyranny  in  the  modem,  sense 
of  the  word.  That  is,  they  constantly  infringe  what  are  respected  by 
decent  Governments  as  the  civil  liberties  of  the  subject. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  need  not  wonder  if,  undei* 
such  an  uncomfortable  r^gimiy  trade  did  not  develop.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  Germany  in  Africa  occasioned  by 
disbelief  in,  and  distrust  of,  the  people  under  her  rule,  whom  she  could 
not  appreciate  :  there  was  a  feeling  of  restlessness  on  their  side; 
occasioned  by  discontent  and  want  of  confidence  in  their  rulers  whom 
they  at  once  feared  and  disliked.  Thus  it  was  that  Germany's  presence 
in  Africa  had  come  to  assume  the  form  of  a  military  occupation  with — 
as  it  were — the  sole  object  of  keeping  her  subjects  in  order.  With 
this  result  we  are  very  intimately  concerned  indeed  ;  for,  as  I  propose 
to  show,  Germany  has  been  taking  means  to  concoct  a  profit  on  her 
African  investment,  and  very  much  at  our  expense. 

The  years  '90-'93  inclusive  were  a  period  of  extraordinary  activity 
in  the  annexing  and  the  opening  up  of  Africa.  Great  Britain  had 
evolved  two  Chartered  Companies — the  British  East  Africa  and  the 
British  South  Africa ;  and — to  say  nothing  of  work  in  her  own 
colonies — had  sent  out  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  with  the  largest  expedi- 
tion ever  despatched  by  private  enterprise  into  the  heart  of  Africa, 
for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha.  Belgium  had  done  splendid  work  in 
opening  up  the  Congo  Free  State — the  darling  scheme  of  His 
Majesty  King  Leopold.  France  had  been  extending  her  Empire 
in  West  Africa,  where  Britain — in  the  shape  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Company — was  running  her  a  neck-and-neck  race.  Portugal  had 
worked  wonders  for  her  neglected  East  African  Colony ;  had  developed 
Louren^o  Marques  (Delagoa  Bay)  ;  had  completed  fifty  miles  of 
railway  from  that  port  to  the  Transvaal  frontier;  had  established 
and  subsidised  a  new  line  of  steamships — the  "  Mala  Real " — 
plying  between  Lisbon  and  her  African  possessions ;  and  was  setting 
her  hand  to  other  improvements  yet.  Germany  last  of  all,  over 
and  above  her  work  on  the  East  Coast,  had  annexed,  and  was 
striving  to  turn  to  account,  another  strip  of  territory  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  Cameroons.  Now,  the  more  these  Governments  applied 
themselves  to  the  work  of  developing  Central  Africa,  the  more  it  was 
brought  home  to  them  that  they  must  follow  a  concerted  Jine  of  action, 
and  help  each  other  in  respect  of  at  least  two  burning  questions — the 
Slave  Trade  and  the  Liquor  Traffic.  The  two  whose  achievement  in 
Africa  was  being  worst  compromised  by  those  evils  were  Belgium  and 
Britain ;  and  they  were  the  first  to  move.  That  is,  they  conjointly 
took  the  initiative  by  convening  a  Conference,  which,  at  the  invitation 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  was  held  at  Brussels.  This 
Conference,  known  as  the  Slave  Trade  Conference  of  '89-90,  was 
composed  of  the  Plenipotentiary  delegates  of  all  the  Governments  of 
Europe,  and  also  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Congo  Free 
State,  Persia,  and  the  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar.  It  sat  for  some  eight 
months,  and  it  resulted  in  the  Brussels  Act  of  '90,  whose  hundred 
articles,  detailing  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  and 
for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  were  adopted  by 
the  Powers,  which  pledged  themselves  to  observe  their  terms. 

Nothing  can  be  more  concise,  or  more  explicit,  than  the  terms  of 
Articles  VIII,  IX,  and  X  ;  nor  do  these  leave  the  least  room  for  the 
evasion  or  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  measures  enjoined,  unless  such 
evasion  or  such  non-fulfilment  be  done  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  ignoring  the  spirit  of  the  Act.  ARTICLE  VIII  so  exactly  deals 
with  the  situation  in  Central  Africa  that  its  text  will  bear  reproduction 
^'n  full: — "The  experience  of  all  nations  who  have  intercourse  with 
Africa  having  shown  the  pernicious  and  preponderating  part  played  by 
fire-arms  in  Slave-Trade  operations  as  well  as  in  internal  war  between 
the  native  tribes  ;  and  this  same  experience  having  clearly  proved  that 
the  preservation  of  the  African  populations  whose  existence  it  is  the 
express  wish  of  the  Powers  to  safeguard  is  a  radical  impossibility  if 
restrictive  measures  against  the  trade  in  fire-arms  and  ammunition  are 
not  established,  the  Powers  decide,  in  so  far  as  the  present  state  of 
Oieir  frontiers  permits,  that  the  importation  of  fire-arms,  and  especially 
of  rifles  and  improved  weapons,  as  well  as  of  powder,  balls,  and 
cartridges,  is,  except  in  the  cases  and  under  the  conditions  provided 
for  in  the  following  Article,  prohibited  in  the  territories  comprised 
between  the  20^  parallel  of  North  latitude  and  the  22^^  parallel  of 
South  latitude,  and  extending  westward,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
eastward  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  dependencies,  comprising  the 
islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  as  far  as  100  nautical  miles  from  the 
shore." 
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ARTICLE  IX  provides  for  the  cases,  and  conditions,  in,  and 
under  which,  such  importation  is  permissible:  —  "Independently  of 
the  measures  directly  taken  by  Governments  for  the  arming  of  the 
public  force  and  the  organisation  of  their  defence,  individual  exceptions 
shall  be  admitted  for  persons  affording  sufficient  guarantees  that  the 
arm  and  ammunition  delivered  to  them  will  not  be  given,  assigned, 
or  sold  to  third  persons,  and  for  travellers  provided  with  a  declaration 
of  their  Government  stating  that  the  weapon  and  ammunition  are 
destined  exclusively  for  their  personal  defence."  It  also  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  Government  dep6ts,  wherein  all  such  arms  and 
ammunition  are  to  be  stored,  and  wherefrom  no  withdrawal  of  arms 
and  ammunition  can  take  place  without  the  authorisation  of  the 
Government  Its  last  clause  stipulates: — "At  each  withdrawal  of 
arms  and  ammunition  of  this  kind  for  sale,  the  local  authorities 
shall  determine  the  regions  in  which  these  arms  and  ammunition  may 
be  sold.  The  regions  infected  by  the  Slave  Trade  shall  always  be 
excluded." 

ARTICLE  X  contains  the  important  proviso  that: — "The 
Governments  shall  take  all  measures  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
ensure  as  complete  a  fulfilment  as  possible  of  the  provisions  respecting 
the  importation,  the  sale,  and  transport  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition^  as 
well  as  to  prevent  either  the  entry  or  exit  thereof  by  their  inland 
frontiers,  or  the  passage  thereof  to  regions  where  the  Slave  Trade 
is  rife" 

Now,  "  the  Slave  Trade  is  rife,"  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  German  East  Africa.  It  starts  at 
such  notorious  ports  of  entry  and  exit  as  Kilwa  and  Lindi,  on  the  sca- 
coasty  and  extends  inland  to  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  and  thence  west  into  Usango,  and  along  the  Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau  frontier,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  East  of 
Lake  Nyasa  arc  the  marauding  Magwangwara,  and  among  them  Rashid 
bin  Nasud  and  other  Arabs  and  "  coast-men  "  have  founded  a  colony  at 
the  town  of  the  chief  Mhaluli.  These  Magwangwara  have  long  been 
famous  slavers:  they  periodically  raid  the  Anyanja  villages  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  find  a  ready  market  for  their  captures  with  the 
Arab  colony  at  Mhaluli's,  or  with  the  Arab  and  Swahili  dealers 
who  come  to  buy  from  Kilwa  and  Lindi.  It  was  only  in  August,  '95, 
that  the  Rev.  George  Atlay,  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  was  murdered 
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by  a  band  of  Ms^^ang^ara  raiding  slaves  for  Rashid  bin  Nasud,  on  the 
mainland,  not  far  from  Likoma  Island,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission 
on  Lake  Nyasa.  If  you  refer  to  the  men  of  the  Universities'  Mission  on 
f«f yasa,  whose  sphere  of  work  is  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  they  will 
tell  how  the  Anyanja  villages,  visited  by  their  little  steamer,  "  Charles 
j€mson^^  once  or  twice  a  week,  are  raided  by  bands  of  Magwangwara  or 
Aj&wa,  and  how  their  converts  are  kidnapped  or  killed  It  is  scarce  a 
year  since  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Johnson  wrote  an  account,  in  a  mission 
paper,  of  how  one  of  these  villages  (Msumba?)  was  attacked  and 
raided  one  Sunday  morning,  the  sound  of  the  firing  being  audible  to 
him,  and  some  of  the  fugitives  actually  taking  refuge  in  his  church. 

Then,  south  of  the  German  sphere,  in  Portuguese  territory,  and  in 
British  territory  south  of  that  ag^in,  there  are  the  Ajawa,  after  the 
Wanyamwezi  perhaps  the  most  incorrigible  slavers  of  all.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  will  have 
followed  the  operations  of  the  British  Central  Africa  Administration 
against  these  same  Ajawa  under  their  chiefs,  Makanjila,  Makandanji, 
Zarafi,  Mponda,  and  Liondi,  and  will  know  that  it  took  years  of 
continuous  irregular  fighting  to  subdue  or  drive  them  out  of  British 
territory.  Again,  it  must  not  be  inferred,  because  the  countries  east  of 
Lake  Nyasa  have  been  dealt  with  first  in  order,  that  the  Slave  Trade 
is  necessarily  more  prevalent  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  German 
teast  Africa :  very  far  from  it.  Other  districts  as  bad,  and  even  worse, 
are  Usango,  to  the  north  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and,  of  course,  the  whole 
country  east  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Indeed,  the  Slave  Trade  exists  in 
same  degree  throughout  the  zone  delimited  in  the  Brussels  Act,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  the  southernmost  portion,  viz.,  from  about  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  Since  the  framing  of  the  Act 
the  two  Powers  whose  work  must  stand  first  in  carrying  out  its 
provisions  are  Great  Britain  and  Belgium.  Great  Britain  has  taken 
the  lead,  since  in  addition  to  what  she  has  done  with  her  fleet  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa,  she  has  been 
cutting  into  the  continent  from  at  least  half  a  dozen  points  at  the 
same  time  ;  whereas  Belgium  has  confined  her  operations  to  the  Congo 
Basin,  though — to  do  her  justice — her  work  there  has  been  achieved 
in  what  is  the  very  heart  of  the  African  Slave  Trade. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  convey  some  faint  idea  of  the  difficulties  Great 
Britain  has  had  to  contend  withal  if  I  enumerate  the  Slaving  Centres 
encountered  by  her  on  a  single  line  of  her  advance,  viz.,  that  of  British 
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Central  Africa.  Thereon,  in  addition  to  the  Ajaw^  and  coast-men 
to  the  east  of  Nyasa,  there  have  been  more  Ajawa  to  deal  with  to  the 
south-west  and  west  of  the  lake — those  of  Kazembe.  Chiwaula,  and 
Tambala — ^also  Angoni  backed  by  half-caste  Portuguese  from  the 
Zambezi  Valley,  Achewa,  and  Jumbe  Kisuto's  large  colony  of 
Waswahili  at  Kota-Kota.  Then,  at  Mpata,  in  Konde,  at  the  north- 
west end  of  the  lake,  there  were  until  a  few  months  ago  Mlozi  and 
Sayid  bin  Barari  ("  Kopa-Kopa  "),  who,  under  cover  of  their  "  Tembis,"* 
were  long  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  These  two, 
with  their  coast  followers  and  hordes  of  armed  Wanyamwezi,  reinforced 
by  caravans  to  and  from  the  coast  making  Mpata  their  halting  place 
or  base  of  operations,  all  through  maintained  an  attitude  of  defiance 
to  the  administration  of  the  Protectorate.  They  carried  on  their  dealing 
and  even  their  raiding  in  Senga  and  Uwiza — to  the  westward — to  the 
very  end.  They  sent  their  caravans  of  slaves  and  ivdry  through 
German  East  Africa  to  the  coast  at  Kilwa  Kivinji  and  Lindi.  There 
they  found  a  ready  market  for  them  ;  and  they  brought  back  as  many 
guns  and  as  much  powder  as  they  wanted. 

There  are  other  Arab  settlements  in  Senga  :  indeed,  that  country  is 
practically  in  Arab  hands.  It  has  long  been  a  noted  hunting-ground 
for  slaves,  and  it  is  almost  a  sealed  book  to  £uropeans.t  A  year 
ago  a  lai^e  **  Tembi "  was  in  course  of  construction  by  an  Arab, 
Muhammed  bin  Sayid,  at  Kamimbi  (some  fifteen  miles  east  of  the 
Loangwa  River),  where  Kachirikira's  town  is,  and  whef'e  for  a  long 
time  another  Arab — Salim  bin  Nasur — resided  for  the  collection  of 
slaves  and  ivory  for  the  coast.     There   are   outlying   settlements  of 

*  A  "  Tembi ''  is  the  t3rpe  of  fortification  usually  adopted  by  Arabs  and*  coast-men  in 
Central  Africa,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  defence  agiinst  the  natives,  or  indeed  any  people 
armed  only  with  small-arms,  since  to  such  it  is  indestructible,  and  practically  impregnable. 
.  It  is  of  square  formation  with  flanking  angles,  and  miy  be  of  any  size  almost:  Mlozi*s 
'*  Tembi "  was  about  two  hundred  yards  long  on  the  face ;  Mkula's,  in  Itawa,  about  double 
that — if  not  more. 

It  is  built  of  stout  poles,  about  twelve  feet  long,  pUnted  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  mudded 
over  thickly  with  stiff  earth  so  as  to  be  bullet-proof  to  the  ordinary  rifle,  and  fire-proof :  the 
outer  walls  are  about  ten  feet  high,  the  inner  walls  a  little  lower  ;  and  both  are  loopholed :  the 
roof  is  of  stout  poles,  thickly  covered  with  rammed  earth,  and  sloped  slightly  to  throw  off  the 
water. 

All  the  way  round,  the  "Tembi"  is  inhabited  and  divided  into  eompartments,  which 
open  one  into  another :  thus  the  defenders  can  move  along  under  cover,  and  cui  see  everything 
going  on  outside ;  whereas  assailants,  even  if  they  gain  a  loophole,  cannot  se6  t6  do  anything, 
as  all  is  darkness  within. 

t  Only  two  (Mr.  James  Stewart  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Glave)  have  vinted  it  besides  the  present 
writer,  and  they  are  both  dead. 
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Mlozi's  and  Sayid  bin  Barari's  at  Kambombo's  town,  about  two  days' 
journey  further  down  the  river.  Lastly,  there  is  Mwychum's  large 
and  strong  "  Tembi  '*  at  Mwankanka,  eighteen  miles  or  so  south-west 
of  the  Loangwa  River.  Mwychum  (who  is  known  to  the  natives  as 
"  Kapandasaru ")  is  a  half-bred  Arab,  who  originally  came  from 
Unyanyembe  and  settled  in  Senga  some  six  years  back.  It  was  here 
that  the  writer  was  fired  on  and  turned  back  on  his  journey  through 
Senga  in  September,  '95,  at  which  time  there  were  four  caravans  of 
slaves  bound  for  the  coast  in  the  "Tembi."  These  would  travel  by 
way  of  Usango  (in  German  territory),  and  thence  south-east  to  Kilwa.* 

North-west  and  west  from  Senga  are  the  Wawemba,  who  under  the 
influence  and  guidance  of  Arabs  and  "coast-men,"  and  supplied  by 
them  with  guns  and  powder  ad  lib,^  are  the  scourge  of  the  western 
Protectorate.  They  raid  every  tribe  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
look  to  their  raiding  as  the  means  of  providing  themselves  with 
cloth,  guns,  and  powder.  They  are  not  well  disposed  to  Europeans^ 
nor  do  they  readily  admit  them  into  their  interior.  Dr.  Livingstone,, 
indeed,  and  M.  Giraud,  are  the  only  two  who  have  gone  any  distance 
among  them.  As  late  as  October,  '95,  they  raided  the  natives  on  the 
Nyasa-Tanganyika  road,  some  sixty  miles  from  Karonga  on  Lake 
Nyasa.  Major  Forbes,  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  was  then 
on  his  way  from  Tanganyika  to  Karonga.  Hearing  that  he  was 
coming,  the  Wawemba — by  way  of  showing  their  defiance — placed  a 
sheet  of  freshly-stripped  bark,  with  a  little  heap  of  powder  on  it,  in  his 
pathway,  and  set  up  three  poles  hard  by,  on  which  were  the  heads  of 
Zochi's  people  killed  in  the  raid  the  night  before. 

All  the  British  sphere  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  south  and  west 
of  it  as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Congo  State,  is  very  much 
under  Arab  influence.  Indeed,  from  long  and  close  contact,  many 
of  the  natives  have  come  to  adopt  Arab  ideas  and  modes  of.  life. 
Itawa  is  claimed  by  Abd'allah  bin  Suleiman  bin  Ryam  as  his 
"kingdom."  He  is  a  black  Arab  and  a  dependent  or  agent  (Jafj) 
of  Hamed  bin  Muhammed,  the  famous  "Tipu-Tipu,"  and  "Mtipura,"" 
of  the  natives  of  Central  Africa.  Kavuta,"  his  settlement,  comprises  one 
— or  two — ^"  Tembis  "  and  two  stockaded  towns,  on  open  plateau  land 
overlooking  the   Mwambezi  River,  and  the   Luwemba  Mountains  to 

*  A  small  caravan  owned  by  Mwychum  was  intercepted  and  captured  at  Deep  Bay  in  May^ 
'93 :  the  leader  was  imprisoned,  eight  slaves  were  released,  some  ivory  was  confiscated,  and 
correspondence  addressed  tu  Kiiwa  was  seized. 
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the  southward.     He  has  a  large  following  of  coast-men,  Wanyamwezi, 
Manyema,  and  a  host  of  local  people — chiefly  Wawemba, 

There  are  at  least  three  or  four  Arab  and  Waswahili  settlements  at 
Liendwe,  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Lufu  River :  chief  among  them  that 
of  Hasan  bin  Selum,  a  Baluchi,  who  died  a  short  time  ago.  Teleka,  of 
Sumbu,  on  the  shores  of  Tanganyika,  just  south  of  the  Congo  State 
frontier,  is  a  sort  of  deputy-lieutenant  to  Abd'allah  bin  Suleiman,  and 
Sumbu  is  a  port  for  dhows  which  come  there  from  Ujiji — the  great 
slave  market  and  dep6t  on  the  east  coast  of  the  lake — and  from  ail 
parts.  Thirty  miles  or  so  south-west  of  Kavuta  is  Kalumba,  where 
resides  Sefu,  a  coast-man  from  Unyanyembe.  He  has  a  small  "  Tembi," 
and  a  following  of  Wanyamwezi,  and  he  pays  tribute  to  Abd'allah  bin 
Suleiman,  so  he  complained  to  the  present  writer.  In  Kabwiri,  /.^.,  the 
country  between  Itawa  and  Lake  Mweru,  Abd'allah  bin  Suleiman  has 
an  agent  in  Hamisi  (otherwise  "  Palangwa  "),  near  the  Luao  River,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Mweru. 

Lastly,  there  are  dotted  about  Itawa,  Kabwiri,  and  Lunda,  a  number 
of  Wanyamwezi  colonies.  Their  people  have  long  been  close  followers 
of  the  Arabs — whose  myrmidons  they  are.  These  Wanyamwezi  (who 
call  themselves  Ruga-Ruga),  when  not  actually  engaged  with  the  Arabs 
on  slave-raiding  expeditions,  live  by  violence  and  robbery.  They  are 
notorious  for  kidnapping  unprotected  natives,  especially  women  and 
children,  when  on  the  road  or  when  cultivating  their  plantations,  and 
these  they  sell  to  the  Arabs  for  slaves.  There  are  several  such  colonies 
in  north-east  Itawa  ;  there  are  one  or  two  between  Sumbu  and  Mkula's 
town  on  the  Chiscla  River ;  there  is  another,  that  of  Kitope,  east  of 
the  Choma  River ;  there  are  two  more,  Kasangawesa's  and  another, 
three  miles,  about,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Luao  River,  in  Kabwiri ; 
there  is  another  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Kalongwizi  River,  in  Lunda. 
This  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  the  active  centres  of  the  Slave 
Trade  and  of  its  agents  in  British  Central  Africa  ;  but  it  might  be 
considerably  swollen,  especially  if  the  unknown  regions  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Protectorate  were  dealt  with.  Such  statistics  are, 
perhaps,  not  over-interesting  in  themselves,  but  they  are  necessary  to 
my  purpose ;  and,  were  I  to  go  into  further  detail  I  might  write  a 
chapter  of  horrors  under  every  several  heading. 

In  Article  VIII  of  the  Brussels  Act  "the  pernicious  and  pre- 
ponderating part  played  by  fire-arms  in  Slave  Trade  operations  as  well 
as  in  internal  war  between  the  native  tribes  "  is  an  accepted  fact    Again, 
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the  dire  effect  of  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  into 
Central  Africa  has  been  pithily  stated  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  letters  to 
The  Times  in  '93,  in  response  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  Belgian, 
Captain  Jacques,  then  besieged  in  Marungu  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Congo 
State  territory.  Any  one  who  has  seen  anything  of  the  natives  of 
Central  Africa  knows  that  their  attitude  is  instantly  changed  by  the 
achievement  of  power,  and  how — in  a  country  where  might  is  right — 
such  power  is  always  used  for  evil. 

If  Chimarawonga  suddenly  becomes  possessed  of  a  few  g^ns  and  a 
keg  or  two  of  powder,  his  first  impulse  is  to  use  them  at  the  expense 
of  a  rival  chief,  who  has  no  guns  but  only  bows  and  arrows.  •*  Tell 
Njarakuwinya  I  have  guns  and  powder  1 "  is  his  message  to  the 
neighbour  with  whom  he  has  hitherto  lived  on  terms  of  amity.  Now, 
Njarakuwinya  has  no  mind  to  quarrel ;  moreover,  he  is  somewhat 
afraid  of  Chimarawonga,  whose  guns  and  powder  has  been  multiplied 
tenfold  by  report.  He,  therefore,  replies  very  diplomatically : — "  I  am 
Chimarawonga's  friend ! "  He,  in  fact,  politely  declines  the  challenge, 
and  sends  back  a  hoe  in  token  of  amity — even  submission.  "Tell 
Njarakuwinya  I  am  poor  1 "  is  Chimarawonga's  sole  acknowledgment 
of  this  peace  offering.  "  Njarakuwinya  is  also  poor,"  is  the  reply, 
"and  there  is  great  hunger  in  his  country,  but  he  sends  a  cow  and 
calf  to  his  friend  Chimarawonga."  Nevertheless,  Njarakuwinya  now 
knows  that  he  may  expect  further  trouble :  so  he  prepares  to  meet 
it  by  driving  all  his  live  stock — cattle,  sheep,  and  goats — into  the 
woods  ;  his  womenkind  prepare  for  flight ;  food  is  taken  from  the 
granaries,  made  ready  for  use,  and  done  up  in  goatskin  bags  for 
easy  transport ;  valuables  are  got  together,  and  either  buried  or 
concealed  in  the  thickets ;  every  one,  in  fact,  is  on  the  alert,  and, 
as  like  as  not,  many  houses  will  not  be  tenanted  for  some  nights  to 
come.  Well  for  Njarakuwinya  if  he  and  his  people  get  off  there! 
The  probability  is  they  will  not  Indeed,  if  there  are  slave-dealers  in 
Chimarawonga's  town,  it  is  certain  they  will  not  **  Tell  Njarakuwinya 
I  want  cattle,  ten,  ten,  ten ! " — is  pretty  sure  to  be  Chimarawonga's 
next  demand,  conveyed  by  a  party  of  men  ominously  smacking  their 
gun-stocks.  But  whether  it  be  complied  with  or  not  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. The  result  will  be  the  same  in  the  end.  Chimarawonga 
will  not  stop  until  his  men  have  surprised  Njarakuwinya's  village 
early  some  morning,  and  banged  off  their  guns  in  the  faces  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  killed  or  carried  off  a  number  of  people. . 
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"  Do  unto  others  as  you  hope  not  to  be  done  by "  is  certainly  the 
motto  of  man  towards  man  in  Central  Africa.  Thus  it  is  that  in  some 
districts  the  Slave  Trade  is  recruited  to  a  great  extent  by  the  natives 
themselves,  the  Arabs  only  figuring  as  dealers.  There  are  others,  of 
course,  where  organised  raiding  is  carried  on  by  the  Arabs  wholesale : 
for  instance,  in  Senga  and  Uwiza,  and  until  lately  in  Itawa,  Kabwiri, 
and  Lunda — in  British  Central  Africa — and  more  than  all  in  Manyema 
— in  the  Congo  State  to  the  westward.  The  horrors  of  the  Slave 
Trade  are  there  enacted  in  their  worst  and  vilest  forms.  During 
October,  '91,  I  was  travelling  in  Itawa,  and  then  saw  two-thirds  of 
that  country  depopulated  and  laid  waste  by  Abd'allah  bin  Suleiman 
and  the  combined  forces  of  the  Arabs  and  coast-men  to  the  west 
of  the  southern  half  of  Tanganyika.  What  had  been  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Nsama  and  the  most  northerly  branch  pf  the  Wawemba 
had  been  broken  up  six  weeks  or  ss  before ;  nothing  remained  but 
the  ruins  of  towns,  with  human  skeletons  scattered  broadcast  among 
broken  pots,  spilled  grain,  hearth-stones,  broken  bows,  axe-handles, 
and  the  feathers  of  fowls.  Between  Kavuta  and  Lake  Mweru,  four 
days'  journey,  I  met  not  a  living  soul.  Now,  Kakoma,  Nsama's  capital, 
had  been  a  town  of  eight  gateways,  fortified  with  a  deep  ditch  and 
a  high,  mudded,  loop-holed  stockade ;  and  it  was  only  taken  after  a 
solid  three  months*  siege.  The  Arabs  sat  down  and  invested  it  in 
form.  They  began  by  building  stockades  on  two  faces,  and  from  these 
they  dug  covered  ways  to  other  stockades  round  towers  of  poles, 
commanding  the  town  from  a  distance  of  some  forty  yards.  Nsama 
himself  was  killed,  and  so  were  several  hundreds  of  his  people,  who 
made  sallies  from  time  to  time.  Quite  two  hundred  more  were 
slaughtered  at  the  taking  of  the  town.  I  myself  counted  over  four 
hundred  skulls  (sixty  odd  in  one  heap),  amongst  broken  bows  and 
arrows  and  broken  spears.  Many  hundreds  of  souls  more,  chiefly 
women  and  children,  were  taken  off  and  sold  into  slavery.  "  Hayuko  ! 
Nsama; — Hayuko!''  Abd'allah  bin  Suleiman  had  answered,  laughing 
and  shaking  his  head,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  for  Nsama,  and  my 
route  to  Kakoma  the  following  day.  Truly,  Nsama  was  "  not  there  "  : 
his  skull  was  on  a  pole  at  the  gateway  of  the  "tembi,"  though 
Abd'allah  did  not  tell  mc  so  at  the  time.  He  died  of  a  bullet  wound 
Jn  the  leg  twenty-four  days  before  his  town  was  taken ;  but  his  body 
was  exhumed,  and  his  head  was  taken  in  triumph  to  Kavuta. 

During  the  dry  season  of  '92,  Mlozi,  Sayid  bin  Barari,  Mwychum, 
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and  others,  combined  to  invest  Chiwali's  town  in  Senga.  It  was  taken 
after  a  short  siege  (in  which  one  of  Mlozi's  sons  was  killed).  The 
prisoners  were  shipped  across  Lake  Nyasa  from  Deep  Bay,  in  February, 
'93.  I  saw  some  of  them  confined  in  outlying  huts  in  Salim  bin 
Najim's  settlement,  in  Konde,  when  I  was  staying  with  that  Arab, 
waiting  for  the  "  Domira  '*  to  take  me  down  the  lake  in  the  January 
of  that  year.  Mwychum  himself  was  also  staying  with  Salim  bin 
Najim.  A  year  later,  the  same  thing  was  enacted  at  Myereka's  town, 
some  three  days  further  north  in  Senga.  This  time,  the  inhabitants, 
warned  by  the  fate  of  Chiwali,  made  no  stand.  Still,  some  were 
killed,  and  twenty-nine  were  captured.  These  last  formed  part  of  a 
caravan  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  slaves,  ouTied  by  Mlozi  and 
others,  which  was  afterwards  intercepted  by  Baron  von  Eltz  in 
German  territory  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa  on  17th  October,  '93. 

Now  it  is  obvipus  that  the  only  way  of  stopping  these  atrocities  is  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  ruffians  who  perpetrate  them  to  get  what 
they  ntusi  have  for  the  work  ;  namely  arms  and  ammunition.  To  that 
end  all  that  can  be  has  been  done  in  British  Central  Africa  and — 
presumably,  also — in  the  Congo  State.  The  importation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  into  British  Central  Africa  for  trade  purposes  is  pro- 
hibited. The  law,  too,  is  rigorously  enforced.  No  fire-arms,  nor 
cartridges,  nor  gunpowder — not  even  when  they  form  part  of  a 
traveller's  or  sportsman's  kit — are  allowed  through  the  ports  of  entry, 
except  by  special  permit ;  and  that  permit  is  to  be  had  only  on 
the  signed  declaration  of  the  importer  that  its  objects  will  not  be 
sold,  assigned,  or  given  to  a  third  person.  And  each  weapon  is  then 
registered  for  (if  need  be)  future  reference.  If  any  person  wish  to  buy 
or  sell  a  rifle,  or  gun,  or  revolver,  or  cartridges  for  the  same,  he  can  only 
do  so  on  a  magistrate's  permit  Apart  from  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Protectorate,  nobody  is  permitted  to  carry  or  to  use  fire-arms  without 
a  license :  a  European's  costing  one  pound,  and  lasting  five  years ;  a 
native's  four  shillings,  and  lasting  one  year.  Travellers  passing 
through  the  Protectorate  to  the  spheres  of  other  Powers  are  bound  by 
these  laws  ;  or  any  rifles  or  guns  or  cartridges  they  have  go  through  in 
bond  under  Government  seal,  the  importer  making  a  declaration  of 
their  destination,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the  port  of  entry. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  not  a  gun  nor  a  keg  of  powder  used  in  the 
raids  and  sieges  I  have  described  was  imported  through  British  Central 
Africa.     It  is   almost  as  certain  that  none  got  in   from  the   Congo 
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State.  And  guns  and  gunpowder  not  being  procurable  in  British 
Central  Africa  and  the  Congo  State,  it  goes  without  saying  that  there 
must  be  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  demand  for  them  elsewhere ; 
so  that  the  first  consideration  for  caravans  bound  for  the  coast  is  to  sell 
their  slaves  and  ivory  where  the  great  desiderata  may  be  got— in 
German  East  Africa.  All  the  guns  and  the  gunpowder  used  in  the 
aforesaid  raids  and  sieges  came  in  through  German  East  Africa ;  and 
not  by  accident,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Portuguese  territory  (where  a 
lot  of  smuggling  is  done).  Yet  the  Brussels  Conference  declared  all 
arms  and  ammunition  contraband.  But  German  East  Africa  must 
produce  a  revenue;  and  in  spite  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  Britain  and  Belgium  and  the  other  parties  to  that 
Conference,  that  revenue  is  raised  by  Germany  on  arms  and  ammunition 
— over  what  is,  apparently,  a  Government  monopoly. 

All  the  gunpowder  I  have  come  across  in  my  travels  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  in  the  northern  half  of  the  British  Protectorate, 
and  as  far  west  as  the  Congo  State  frontier,  has  been  of  German  make, 
dull  and  unglazed,  with,  in  most  cases,  the  manufacturer's  name  stamped 
on  the  kegs.  It  is  put  up  in  five-pound  kegs,  but  ten-pound  kegs  are 
also  used,  and  occasionally  twenty-pound  kegs.  At  either  end,  the  kegs 
bear  paper  labels,  striped  black,  white,  and  red.  At  the  one,  the  label 
bears  the  German  arms,  with  the  words  "  Kaiserliches  Gouvemement, 
Ost  Afrika "  printed  round  them,  above  and  below ;  at  the  other  is  an 
elephant,  with  the  words  "  Pulver  Fabrik  Tinsdal "  above  it,  and  with 
"  Hamburg "  below.  Tons  and  tons  a  year  of  this  gunpowder  are 
launched  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  through  the  German  East 
African  ports.  A  single  large  caravan  will  take  as  much  as  a  ton  of 
it — sometimes  more.  A  great  deal  is  destined  for  British  Central 
Africa — much  more  for  the  Congo  State  ;  for  the  ivory  trade  of  these 
countries  is  worth  diverting  into  German  channels.  That  the  lives  of 
missionaries  and  traders  are  thereby  imperilled  and  sacrificed,  and  the 
tribes  are  set  fighting  and  raiding,  and  the  Slave  Trade  is  renewed 
and  reinspired — all  this  is  as  little  to  the  East  African  German  as 
it  is  to  the  German  at  home. 

I  first  got  proof  that  the  German  East  African  Government  was  a 
party  to  the  importation  of  arms  and  gunpowder  in  the  May  of  '93.  A 
venerable,  white-haired  Arab,  Nasr  bin  Khadm,  then  landed  at  Deep 
Bay  from  Mwera  (Amelia  Bay)  in  German  territory  opposite,  bringing 
with  him  a  caravan  some  forty  strong,  with  five  and  twenty  loads  of 
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trade  goods — cloth  of  divers  kinds,  gunpowder,  and  guns.  The  gun- 
powder, which  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds,  was 
in  five  and  ten  pound  kegs,  and  was  labelled  as  I  have  said.  (I  took 
care  to  secure  specimens  of  the  labels.)    Nasr  bin  Khadm  (who,  so  far 

as  I  can  remember,  wrote  his  name  ^jU^    j  i-*^0  produced  a  passport 

from  the  German  East  African  Government  at  Kilwa,  stamped  with  the 
Imperial  Arms.  It  stated,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  bearer 
"  Nassar  bin  Gaddum  "  was  "  proceeding  to  Karonga,  on  Lake  Nyasa,' 
&c.,  &c  In  answer  to  enquiries,  the  bearer  said  that  he  was  going 
on  from  Karonga  into  Luwemba,  where  he  had  been,  before  visiting 
the  coast  A  month  later,  another  caravan  landed  from  German 
territory — it  also  was  from  Kilwa.  It  was  owned  by  two  brothers, 
Hamisi  bin  Shandi — (he  was  afterwards  killed  in  Mlozi's  "Tembi," 
when  Mpata  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  Protectorate  in  December, 
*95) — and  Sayidi  bin  Shandi,  Waswahili ;  mustered  some  eighty  souls ; 
and  carried  about  fifty  loads  of  cloth,  beads,  and  gunpowder,  with 
forty-five  guns.  The  gunpowder  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds,  and  was  put  up  in  kegs  labelled  as  aforesaid. 

Worse  is  to  come.  Hitherto  it  had  not  been  possible  for  us  to 
prevent  these  caravans  from  proceeding  on  their  way.  They  had 
come  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  and,  if  they  had  been 
interfered  with,  they  might  very  well  have  combined  with  the  Arabs 
and  "coast -men"  of  the  Protectorate  (many  of  whom  would  have  an 
interest  in  them),  and  started  active  hostilities  against  the  Europeans 
at  Konde.  Had  they  done  so,  the  European  missionaries  and  traders 
were  not  in  a  position  to  protect  themselves,  nor  were  there  men 
enough  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  protect  them.  They  had, 
therefore,  to  go  their  ways  in  peace,  despite  the  trouble  and  the  havoc 
they  were  importing  into  the  regions  beyond.  Later,  it  became 
advisable  to  close  Deep  Bay  to  caravans  having  fire-arms  and  gun- 
pow^der;  and  this  was  done  at  the  close  of  '93,  when  a  new  route 
was  at  once  opened  up  to  them,  by  which  they  might  proceed  into 
British  territory,  despite  the  British  authorities.  The  German  steamer, 
'*  Hermann  von  Wissmannl'  took  to  ferrying  them  from  the  east  coast 
of  Lake  Nyasa,  opposite  Deep  Bay,  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Songwi 
River,  which  is  the  boundary  line  between  German  East  Africa  and  the 
British  sphere  west  of  the  lake.  They  were  there  landed,  and  thence 
they  crossed  the  Songwi  River  into  British  territory.     A  short  day's 
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march,  and  they  were  under  cover  of  the  Mpata  "  Tembis."  Thus,  the 
^'Hermann  von  JVissmann"  came  to  be  employed  in  the  very  traffic 
for  the  suppression  of  which  she  had  been  built  in  Europe !  Brought 
out  by  the  German  Anti-Slavery  Society's  expedition  to  suppress  the 
Slave  Trade  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  at  the  end  of  '92,  she  was  taken 
over  by  the  German  Government,  and  launched  on  Lake  Nyasa  instead, 
in  '93  1 

A  large  and  heavily-laden  caravan,  owned  by  Teleka  and  Diwani, 
was  ferried  across  in  this  way.  It  so  happened  that  a  distinguished 
African  traveller  (since  dead,  alas !)  was  also  a  passenger  on  board,  and 
witnessed  the  whole  affair.  He  afterwards  met  the  caravan  at  Mpata, 
and  gave  the  present  writer  some  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  loads 
and  their  contents.  Teleka  owned  to  three  hundred  kegs  of  powder  ; 
also  to  certain  loads  of  caps,  bullets,  and  flints  ;  so  that  at  the  very 
least  he  had  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  while  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  he  had  a  great  deal  more,  a  percentage  of  his 
kegs  being  ten-pounders.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  men  these  traders 
were.  In  August,  '92,  Teleka  (who  lives,  as  I  have  said,  at  Sumbu, 
in  British  territory,  to  the  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika),  in  company 
with  Diwani,  left  Itawa  with  a  large  caravan  of  slaves  and  ivory 
for  the  coast,  at  Lindi.  Their  caravan  numbered  over  three  hundred 
souls,  the  bulk  of  the  slaves  being  people  taken  by  the  Arabs,  who 
were  then  fighting  with  Captain  Jacques,  of  the  Belgian  forces,  in 
Marungu,  which  is  only  a  few  days'  journey  north-west  of  Sumbu. 
Wishing  to  avoid  the  two  European  stations,  Kinyamkolo  and  Kituta, 
at  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  they  travelled  south  into  Ulungu, 
and  thence  through  north-eastern  Luwemba.  At  this  time,  I  was 
returning  from  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Luwemba ;  and  I  elected 
to  go  back  to  Lake  Mweru  by  way  of  Liendwe  and  Sumbu,  neither 
of  which  places  I  had  seen.  Arriving  at  Chungu's  town,  in  Ulungu, 
on  17th  August,  I  found  that  Teleka  and  Diwani,  going  the  opposite 
way,  had  preceded  me  by  only  four  days.  From  what  I  could  see  of 
the  huge  encampment,  and  of  the  route  of  the  host  that  followed 
it  back  to  Sumbu,  I  could  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  sort  of  traffic 
in  which  the  caravan  was  engaged.  Discarded  "  Makongwa "  (slave- 
sticks)  lay  in  the  path ;  and  at  one  encampment  I  noticed  a  "  Khatari  *' 
(portable  stocks  for  confining  slaves  at  night  in  addition  to  the  slave- 
sticks)  blood-stained,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  recent  use.  From 
Luwemba,  Teleka  and  Diwani  passed  out  on  to  the  Nyasa-Tanganyika 
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road.  This  they  followed  to  Konde,  and,  after  halting  at  Mpati» 
they  went  on  to  Deep  Bay,  thence  crossing  the  lake  into  German 
territory  early  in  December,  '92.  They  had  disposed  of  their  slaves 
and  ivory  on  the  coast,  and  were  returning  to  their  homes  in  the 
interior,  when  the  German  steamer  conveyed  them  and  their  belongings 
to  the  boundary  of  the  British  Protectorate ! 

A  month  later,  the  ^^  Hermann  von  Wtssmann'*  ferried  another 
caravan  to  the  Songwi  boundary,  that  of  Salim  bin  Najim,  an  Arab 
then  living  at  Konde,  some  three  miles  south  of  Karonga.  This  man, 
to  give  him  his  due,  was  always  friendly  to  Europeans,  and,  so  far  as 
is  known,  he  never  engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade,  though,  of  course, 
he  employed  slaves :  so  that  in  his  case  no  harm  was  done.  But  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Mpata  Colony  of  half-bred  Arabs  under 
Mlozi  and  Sayid  bin  Barari,  nor  of  any  of  the  other  Arabs  and  coast* 
men  who  live  and  travel  in  the  British  Protectorate.  Mlozi  and  Sayid 
bin  Barari  got  their  supplies  of  guns  and  powder  from  the  German 
East  African  ports  to  the  very  end.  It  was  this  same  gunpowder  which 
for  thirty-six  hours  flashed  in  the  faces  of  the  Administration  Forces, 
when  Mpata  was  taken  at  the  close  of  '95.  And  when  Mwewe's 
"  Tembi,"  two  days'  journey  south  of  the  Nyasa-Tanganyika  road,  was 
burned  in  December,  '95,  I  saw  in  the  chiefs  house  five  empty  ten- 
pound  kegs,  all  with  the  black,  white,  and  red  striped  labels  of  the 
Government  of  German  East  Africa. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Germany  is  raising  a  revenue  by  the  importa- 
tion of  international  contraband  goods,  and  in  this  way  is  diverting  the 
ivory  trade  of  the  spheres  of  other  Powers  into  her  own.  On  the  other, 
she  is  giving  a  double  impetus  to  the  Slave  Trade :  she  is  providing 
guns  and  gunpowder  to  carry  it  on,  and  she  is  purchasing  the  proceeds 
— namely,  ivory  to  swell  her  revenue,  and  slaves  ravished  from  the 
spheres  of  other  Powers  to  till  her  Arabs'  plantations  on  the  coast 
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WHAT    MAISIE    KNEW 


THE  second  parting  from  Miss  Overmore  had  been  bad  enough, 
but  this  first  parting  from  Mrs.  Wix  was  much  worse.     The 
child  had  lately  been  to  the  dentist's  and  had  a  term  of  com- 
parison for  the  screwed-up  intensity  of  the  scene.      It  was  dreadfully 
silent,  as  it  had  been  when  her  tooth  was  taken  out ;  Mrs.  Wix  had  on 
that  occasion  grabbed  her  hand  and  they  had  clung  to  each  other  with 
the  frenzy  of  their  determination  not  to  scream.    Maisie,  at  the  dentist's, 
had  been  heroically  still,   but  just  when  she  felt  most  anguish  had 
become  aware,  on  the  part  of  her  companion,  of  an  audible  shriek,  a 
spasm  of  stifled  sympathy.    This  was  reproduced  by  the  only  sound  that 
broke  their  supreme  embrace  when,  a  month  later,  the  "  arrangement," 
as  her  periodical  uprootings  were  called,  played  the  part  of  the  horrible 
forceps.     Embedded   in   Mrs.  Wix's  embrace  as  her  tooth  had  been 
socketed  in  her  gum,  the  operation  of  extracting  her  would  really  have 
been  a  case  for  chloroform.     It  was  a  hug  that  fortunately  left  nothing 
to  say,  for  the  poor  woman's  want  of  words,  at  such  an  hour,  seemed  to 
fall  in  with  her  want  of  everything.     Maisie's  alternate  parent,  in  the 
outermost  vestibule — he  liked  the  impertinence  of  crossing  as  much  as 
that  of  his  late  wife's  threshold — stood  over  them  with  his  open  watch 
and  his  still  more  open  grin,  while,  from  the  only  corner  of  an  eye 
on  which  something  of  Mrs.  Wix's   didn't   impinge,  the  child  saw  at 
the  door  a  brougham  in   which   Miss   Overmore  also  waited.      She 
remembered  the  difference  when,  six  months  before,  she  had  been  torn 
from  the  breast  of  that   more  spirited  protectress.      Miss   Overmore, 
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then  also  in  the  vestibule,  but  or  course  in  the  other  one,  had  been 
thoroughly  audible  and  voluble  ;  her  protest  had  rung  out  bravely  and 
she  had  declared  that  something — her  pupil  didn't  know  exactly  what — 
was  a  regular  wicked  shame.  That  had  at  the  time  dimly  recalled  to 
Maisie  the  far-away  moment  of  Mo.ddle*s  great  outbreak :  there  seemed 
always  to  be  "shames"  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  her 
migrations.  At  present,  while  Mrs.  Wix\s  arms  tightened  and  the  smell 
of  her  hair  was  strong,  she  further  remembered  how,  in  pacifying  Miss 
Overmore,  papa  had  made  use  of  the  words  "  you  dear  old  duck ! " — an 
expression  which,  by  its  oddity,  had  stuck  fast  in  her  young  mind, 
having  moreover  a  place  well  prepared  for  it  there  by  what  she  knew 
of  the  governess  whom  she  now  always  mentally  characterised  as  the 
pretty  one.  She  wondered  whether  this  affection  would  be  as  great  as 
before  :  that  would  at  all  events  be  the  case  with  the  prettiness  Maisie 
could  see  in  the  face  which  showed  brightly  at  the  window  of  the 
brougham. 

The  brougham  was  a  token  of  harmony,  of  the  fine  conditions  papa, 
this  time,  would  offer :  he  had  usually  come  for  her  in  a  hansom  with 
a  four-wheeler  behind  for  the  boxes.  The  four-wheeler  with  the  boxes 
on  it  was  actually  there ;  but  mamma  was  the  only  lady  with  whom  she 
had  ever  been  in  a  conveyance  of  the  kind  always,  of  old,  spoken  of  by 
Moddle  as  a  private  carriage.  Papa's  carriage  was,  now  that  he  had 
one,  still  more  private,  somehow,  than  mamma's ;  and  when  at  last  .she 
found  herself  quite  on  top,  as  she  felt,  of  its  inmates  and  gloriously 
rolling  away,  she  put  to  Miss  Overmore,  after  another  immense  and 
talkative  squeeze,  a  question  of  which  the  motive  was  a  desire  for 
information  as  to  the  continuity  of  a  certain  sentiment.  "Did  papa 
like  you  just  the  same  while  I  was  gone?"  she  inquired — full  of  the 
sense  of  how  markedly  his  favour  had  been  established  in  her  presence. 
She  had  bethought  herself  that  this  favour  might,  like  her  presence, 
and  as  if  depending  on  it,  be  only  intermittent  and  for  the  season. 
Papa,  on  whose  knee  she  sat,  burst  into  one  of  those  loud  laughs  of  his 
that,  however  prepared  she  was,  seemed  always,  like  some  trick  in  a 
frightening  game,  to  leap  forth  to  make  her  jump ;  then,  before  Miss 
Overmore  could  speak,  he  replied  :  **  Why,  you  little  donkey,  when 
you're  away  what  have  I  left  to  do  but  just  to  love  her  ?  "  Miss  Over- 
more  hereupon  immediately  took  her  from  him,  and  they  had,  over  her, 
an  hilarious  little  scrimmage,  of  which  Maisie  caught  the  surprised 
observation  in  the  white  stare  of  an  old  lady  who  passed  in  a  victoria. 
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Then  her  beautiful  friend  remarked  to  her  very  gravely  :  "  I  shall  make 
him  understand  that  if  he  ever  again  says  anything  as  horrid  as  that  to 
you  I  shall  carry  you  straight  off  and  we'll  go  and  live  somewhere 
together  and  be  good,  quiet  little  girls."  The  child  couldn't  quite  make 
out  why  her  father's  speech  had  been  horrid,  since  it  only  expressed 
that  appreciation  which  their  companion  herself,  of  old,  described  as 
'•  immense."  To  enter  more  into  the  truth  of  the  matter  she  appealed 
to  him  again  directly,  asked  if  in  all  those  months  Miss  Overmore 
hadn't  been  with  him  just  as  she  had  been  before  and  just  as  she  would 
be  now.  *'  Of  course  she  has,  old  girl — where  else  could  the  poor  dear 
be  ? "  cried  Beale  Farange,  to  the  still  greater  scandal  of  their  com- 
panion, who  protested  that  unless  he  straightway  '*  took  back  "  his  nasty 
wicked  fib  it  would  be,  this  time,  not  only  him  she  would  leave,  but  his 
child  too  and  his  house  and  his  tiresome  troubles — all  the  impossible 
things  he  had  succeeded  in  putting  on  her.  Beale,  under  this  frolic 
menace,  took  nothing  back  at  all  :  he  was  indeed  apparently  on  the 
point  of  repeating  his  assertion,  but  Miss  Overmore  instructed  her  little 
charge  that  she  was  not  to  listen  to  his  bad  jokes ;  she  was  to  under- 
stand that  a  lady  couldn't  stay  with  a  gentleman  that  way  without  some 
awfully  proper  reason. 

Maisie  looked  from  one  of  her  companions  to  the  other;  this  was 
the  freshest,  merriest  start  she  had  yet  enjoyed,  but  she  had  a  shy  fear 
of  not  exactly  believing  them.  "Well,  what  reason  is  proper? "she 
thoughtfully  demanded. 

"  Oh,  a  long-legged  stick  of  a  tomboy:  there's  none  so  good  as  that." 
Her  father  enjoyed  both  her  drollery  and  his  own  and  tried  again  to 
get  possession  of  her — an  effort  resisted  by  the  third  person  and  leading 
again  to  something  of  a  public  scuffle.  Miss  Overmore  declared  to  the 
child  that  she  had  been  all  the  while  with  good  friends  ;  on  which  Beale 
Farange  went  on :  "  She  means  good  friends  of  mine,  you  know — 
tremendous  friends  of  mine.  There  has  been  no  end  of  them  about — 
that  I  will  say  for  her ! "  The  child  felt  bewildered  and  was  afterwards 
for  some  time  conscious  of  a  vagueness,  just  slightly  embarrassing,  as  to 
the  subject  of  so  much  amusement  and  as  to  where  her  governess  had 
really  been.  She  didn't  feel  at  all  as  if  she  had  been  seriously  told,  and 
no  such  feeling  was  supplied  by  anything  that  occurred  later.  Her 
embarrassment,  of  a  precocious,  instinctive  order,  attached  itself  to  the 
idea  that  this  was  another  of  the  matters  that  it  was  not  for  her,  as  her 
mother   used  to  say,  to  go  into.     Therefore,  under  her  father's  roof^ 
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during  the  time  that  followed,  she  made  no  attempt  to  clear  up  her 
ambiguity  by  a  sociable  ii\terrogation  of  housemaids  ;  and  it  was  an  odd 
truth  that  the  ambiguity  itself  took  nothing  from  the  fresh  pleasure 
promised  her  by  renewed  contact  with  Miss  Overmore.  The  confidence 
looked  for  by  that  young  lady  was  of  the  fine  sort  that  explanation 
cannot  improve,  and  she  herself,  at  any  rate,  was  a  person  superior  to 
any  confusion.  For  Maisie  moreover  concealment  had  never  necessarily 
seemed  deception,  and  she  had  grown  up  among  things  as  to  which  her 
foremost  knowledge  was  that  she  was  not  to  ask  about  them.  It  was 
far  from  new  to  her  that  the  questions  of  the  small  are  the  peculiar 
diversion  of  the  great :  except  the  affairs  of  her  doll  Lisette  there  had 
scarcely  ever  been  anything  at  her  mother's  that  was  explicable  with  a 
grave  face.  Nothing  was  so  easy  to  her  as  to  send  the  ladies  who 
gathered  there  off  into  shrieks,  and  she  might  have  practised  upon  them 
largely  if  she  had  been  of  a  more  calculating  turn.  Everything  had 
something  behind  it :  life  was  like  a  long,  long  corridor  with  rows  of 
closed  doors.  She  had  learned  that  at  these  doors  it  was  wise  not  to 
knock — this  seemed  to  produce,  from  within,  such  sounds  of  derision. 
Little  by  little,  however,  she  understood  more,  for  it  befell  that  she  was 
enlightened  by  Lisette's  questions,  which  reproduced  the  effect  of  her 
own  upon  those  for  whom  she  sat  in  the  very  darkness  of  Lisette.  Was 
she  not  herself  convulsed  by  such  innocence  }  In  the  presence  of  it  she 
often  imitated  the  shrieking  ladies.  There  were  at  any  rate  things  she 
really  couldn't  tell  even  a  French  doll.  She  could  only  pass  on  her 
lessons  and  study  to  produce  on  Lisette  the  impression  of  having 
mysteries  in  her  life,  wondering  the  while  whether  she  succeeded  in  the 
air  of  shading  off,  like  her  mother,  into  the  unknowable.  When  the 
reign  of  Miss  Overmore  followed  that  of  Mrs.  Wix  she  took  a  fresh  cue, 
emulating  her  governess  and  bridging  over  the  interval  with  the  simple 
expectation  of  trust.  Yes,  there  were  matters  one  couldn't  "  go  into  " 
with  a  pupil.  There  were,  for  instance,  days  when,  after  prolonged 
absence,  Lisette,  while  she  took  off  her  things,  tried  hard  to  discover 
where  she  had  been.  Well,  she  discovered  a  little,  but  she  never 
-discovered  all.  There  was  an  occasion  when,  on  her  being  particularly 
indiscreet,  Maisie  replied  to  her— and  precisely  about  the  motive  of  a 
disappearance — as  she,  Maisie,  had  once  been  replied  to  by  Mrs. 
Farange:  "Find  out  for  yourself!"  She  mimicked  her  mother's 
sharpness,  but  she  was  rather  ashamed  afterwards,  though  as  to  whether 
o^  the  sharpness  or  of  the  mimicry  was  not  quite  clear. 
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VI. 

She  became  aware  in  time  that  this  would  be  a  period  not 
remarkable  for  lessons,  the  care  of  her  education  being  now  only  one 
of  the  many  duties  devolving  on  Miss  Overmore  ;  a  circumstance  as  to 
which  she  was  present  at  various  passages  between  that  lady  and  her 
father — passages  significant,  on  either  side,  of  dissent  and  even  of 
displeasure.  It  was  gathered  by  the  child  on  these  occasions  that  there 
was  something  in  the  situation  for  which  her  mother  might  **come 
down  "  on  them  all,  though  indeed  the  suggestion,  always  thrown  out 
by  her  father,  was  greeted  on  his  companion's  part  with  particular 
derision.  Such  scenes  were  usually  brought  to  a  climax .  by  Miss 
Overmore*s  demanding,  in  a  harsher  manner  than  she  applied  to 
any  other  subject,  in  what  position  under  the  sun  such  a  person  as 
Mrs.  Farange  would  find  herself  for  coming  down.  As  the  months 
went  on  the  little  girl's  interpretations  thickened,  and  the  more 
effectually  that  this  period  was  the  longest  she  had  yet  known  without 
a  break.  She  became  familiar  with  the  idea  that  her  mother,  for  some 
reason,  was  in  no  hurry  to  reinstate  her:  that  idea  was  forcibly 
expressed  by  her  father  whenever  Miss  Overmore,  differing  and  decided, 
took  him  up  on  the  question,  which  he  was  always  putting  forward,  of 
the  urgency  of  sending  her  to  school.  For  a  governess  Miss  Overmore 
differed  surprisingly;  far  more,  for  instance,  than  would  ever  have 
entered  into  the  head  of  poor  Mrs.  VVix.  She  remarked  to  Maisie 
many  times  that  she  was  quite  conscious  of  not  doing  her  justice, 
and  that  Mr.  Farange  equally  measured  and  equally  lamented  this 
deficiency.  The  reason  of  it  was  that  she  had  mysterious  responsi- 
bilities that  interfered — responsibilities,  Miss  Overmore  intimated,  to 
Mr.  Farange  himself  and  to  the  friendly,  noisy  little  house  and  those 
who  came  there.  Mr.  Farange  s  remedy  for  every  inconvenience  was 
that  the  child  should  be  put  at  school — there  were  such  lots  of  splendid 
schools,  as  everybody  knew,  at  Brighton  and  all  over  the  place.  That, 
however,  Maisie  learned,  was  just  what  would  bring  her  mother  down  : 
from  the  moment  he  should  delegate  to  others  the  housing  of  his  little 
charge  he  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on  before  the  law.  Didn't  he  keep  her 
away  from  her  mother  precisely  because  Mrs.  Farange  was  one  of  these 
others  ? 

There  was  also  the  solution  of  a  second  governess,  a  young  person  to 
come  in  by  the  day  and  really  do  the  work  ;  but  to  this  Miss  Overmore 
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wouldn't  for  a  moment  listen,  argfuing  against  it  with  great  public 
relish,  and  wanting  to  know  from  all  comers  (she  put  it  even  to  Maisic 
herself)  if  they  didn't  see  how  frightfully  it  would  give  her  away. 
"  What  am  I  supposed  to  be  at  all,  don't  you  see,  if  I'm  not  here  to 
look  after  her?"  She  was  in  a  false  position,  and  so  freely  and  loudly 
called  attention  to  it  that  it  seemed  to  become  almost  a  source  of  glory. 
The  way  out  of  it,  of  course,  was  just  to  do  her  plain  duty  ;  but  that 
was  unfortunately  what,  with  his  excessive,  his  exorbitant  demands  on 
her,  which  every  one  indeed  appeared  quite  to  understand,  he  practically, 
he  selfishly,  prevented.  Beale  Farange.  for  Miss  Overmore,  was  now 
never  anything  but  **  he,"  and  the  house  was  as  full  as  ever  of  lively 
gentlemen  with  whom,  under  that  designation,  she  chaffingly  talked 
about  him.  Maisie  meanwhile,  as  a  subject  of  familiar  gossip  on  what 
was  to  be  done  with  her,  was  left  so  much  to  herself  that  she  had  hours 
of  wistful  thought  of  the  large,  loose  discipline  of  Mrs.  Wix  :  yet  she 
none  the  less  held  it,  under  her  father's  roof,  a  point  of  superiority  that 
none  of  his  visitors  were  ladies.  It  added  to  this  odd  security  that  she 
had  once  heard  a  gentleman  say  to  him  as  if  it  were  a  great  joke  and 
in  obvious  reference  to  Miss  Overmore :  **  Hanged  if  she'll  let  another 
woman  come  near  you — hanged  if  she  ever  will.  She'd  let  fly  a  stick  at 
her  as  they  do  at  a  strange  cat ! "  Maisie  greatly  preferred  gentlemen 
as  inmates  in  spite  of  their  also  having  their  way — louder  but  sooner 
over — of  laughing  out  at  her.  They  pulled  and  pinched,  they  teased 
and  tickled  her ;  some  of  them  even,  as  they  termed  it,  shied  things  at 
her,  and  all  of  them  thought  it  funny  to  call  her  by  names  having  no 
resemblance  to  her  own.  The  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  addressed  her 
as  "  You  poor  dear,"  and  scarcely  touched  her  even  to  kiss  her.  But  it 
was  of  the  ladies  she  was  most  afraid. 

She  was  old  enough  now  to  understand  how  disproportionate  a  stay 
she  had  already  made  with  her  father ;  and  also  old  enough  to  enter  a 
little  into  the  ambiguity  that  surrounded  this  circumstance  and  that 
oppressed  her  particularly  whenever  the  question  had  been  touched 
upon  in  talk  with  her  governess.  '*  Oh,  you  needn't  worry  :  she  doesn't 
care ! "  Miss  Overmore  had  often  said  to  her  in  reference  to  any  fear 
that  her  mother  might  resent  her  prolonged  detention.  "  She  has  other 
people  than  poor  little  you  to  think  about,  and  she  has  gone  abroad 
with  them,  and  you  needn't  be  in  the  laast  afraid  that  she'll  stickle  this 
time  for  her  rights."  Maisie  knew  Mrs.  Farange  had  gone  abroad,  for 
she  had  had,  weeks  and  weeks  before,  a  letter  from  her,  beginning  "  My 
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precious  pet "  and  taking  leave  of  her  for  an  indeterminate  time ;  but 
she  had  not  seen  in  it  a  renunciation  of  hatred  or  of  the  writer's  poh'cy 
of  asserting  herself,  for  the  sharpest  of  all  her  impressions  had  been 
that  there  was  nothing  her  mother  would  ever  care  so  much  about  as  to 
torment  Mr.  Farange.  What  at  last,  however,  in  this  connexion  was 
bewildering  and  a  little  frightening  was  the  dawn  of  a  suspicion  that 
a  better  way  had  been  found  to  torment  Mr.  Farange  than  to  deprive 
him  of  his  periodical  burden.  This  was  the  question  that  worried  our 
young  lady  and  that  Miss  Overmore's  confidences  and  the  frequent 
observations  of  her  employer  only  rendered  more  mystifying.  It  was 
a  contradiction  that  if  Ida  had  now  a  fancy  for  shirking  the  devotion 
she  had  originally  been  so  hot  about,  her  late  husband  shouldn't  jump 
at  the  monopoly  for  which  he  had  also  in  the  first  instance  so  fiercely 
fought ;  but  when  Maisie,  with  a  subtlety  beyond  her  years,  sounded 
this  new  ground  her  main  success  was  in  hearing  her  mother  more 
freshly  abused.  Miss  Overmore,  up  to  now,  had  rarely  deviated  from  a 
decent  reserve,  but  the  day  came  when  she  expressed  herself  with  a 
vividness  not  inferior  to  Beale's  own  on  the  subject  of  the  lady  who 
had  fled  to  the  Continent  to  wriggle  out  of  her  job.  It  would  serve  this 
lady  right,  Maisie  gathered,  if  that  contract,  in  the  shape  of  an  over- 
grown and  under-dressed  daughter,  should  be  shipped  straight  out  to 
her  and  landed  at  her  feet  in  the  midst  of  scandalous  distractions. 

The  picture  of  these  pursuits  was  what  Miss  Overmore  took  refuge 
in  when  the  child  tried  timidly  to  ascertain  if  her  father  were  in  danger 
of  feeling  that  he  had  too  much  of  her.  She  evaded  the  point  and 
only  kicked  up,  all  around  it,  the  dust  of  Ida's  heartlessness  and  folly, 
of  which  the  supreme  proof,  it  appeared,  was  the  fact  that  she  was 
accompanied  on  her  journey  by  a  gentleman  whom,  to  be  painfully 
plain  about  it,  she  had — well,  **  picked  up."  The  only  terms  on  which, 
unless  they  were  married,  ladies  and  gentlemen  might,  as  Miss  Overmore 
expressed  it,  knock  about  together,  were  the  terms  on  which  she  and 
Mr.  Farange  had  exposed  themselves  to  possible  misconception.  She 
had  indeed,  as  I  have  intimated,  often  explained  this  before,  often  said 
to  Maisie :  "  I  don't  know  what  in  the  world,  darling,  your  father  and  I 
should  do  without  you,  for  you  just  make  the  difference,  as  I've  told 
yon,  of  making  us  perfectly  proper."  The  child  took,  in  the  oflftce  it 
was  so  endearingly  presented  to  her  that  she  performed,  a  comfort  that 
helped  her  to  a  sense  of  security  even  in  the  event  of  being  abandoned 
by  her  mother.     Familiar  as  she  had  become. with  the  idea  of  the  great 
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alternative  to  the  proper,  she  felt  that  her  governess  and  her  father 
would  have  a  substantial  reason  for  not  emulating  that  detachment. 
At  the  same  time  she  had  heard  somehow  of  little  girls — of  exalted 
rank,  it  was  true — whose  education  was  carried  on  by  instructors  of  the 
other  sex,  and  she  knew  that  if  she  were  at  school  at  Brighton  it  would 
be  thought  an  advantage  to  her  to  be  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of 
masters.  She  meditated  on  these  mysteries  and  she  at  last  remarked 
to  Miss  Overmore  that  if  she  should  go  to  her  mother  perhaps  the 
gentleman  might  become  her  tutor. 

**  The  gentleman  ? "  The  proposition  was  complicated  enough  to 
make  Miss  Overmore  stare. 

"  The  one  who's  with  mamma.  Mightn't  that  make  it  right — as 
right  as  your  being  my  governess  makes  it  for  you  to  be  with  papa  ?  " 

Miss  Overmore  considered  :  she  coloured  a  little  ;  then  she  embraced 
her  ingenious  disciple.     "  You're  too  sweet !     I'm  a  real  governess." 

*•  And  couldn't  he  be  a  real  tutor  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.     He's  ignorant  and  bad." 

"  Bad ?  "  Maisie  echoed,  with  wonder. 

Her  companion  gave  a  queer  little  laugh  at  her  tone.  "  He's  ever 
so  much  younger "     But  here  she  paused. 

**  Younger  than  you  ?  " 

Miss  Overmore  laughed  again ;  it  was  the  first  time  Maisie  had 
seen  her  approach  so  nearly  to  a  giggle.  "  Younger  than — no  matter 
whom.  I  don't  know  anything  about  him,  and  I  don't  want  to,"  she 
rather  inconsequently  added.  "  He's  not  my  sort,  and  I'm  sure,  my 
own  darling,  he's  not  yours."  And  she  repeated  the  embrace  with 
which  her  colloquies  with  Maisie  almost  always  terminated  and  which 
made  the  child  feel  that  her  afTection,  at  least,  was  a  gage  of  safety. 
Parents  had  come  to  seem  precarious,  but  governesses  were  evidently 
to  be  trusted.  Maisie's  faith  in  Mrs.  Wix,  for  instance,  had  suffered 
no  lapse  from  the  fact  that  all  communication  with  her  was  tempo- 
rarily at  an  end.  During  the  first  weeks  of  their  separation  Clara 
Matilda's  mamma  had  repeatedly  and  dolefully  written  to  her,  and 
Maisie  had  answered  with  an  excitement  qualified  only  by  ortho- 
graphical delays ;  but  this  correspondence  had  been  duly  submitted 
to  Miss  Overmore,  with  the  final  consequence  of  incurring  a  lively 
disapproval.  It  was  this  lady's  view  that  Mr.  Farange  wouldn't  care 
for  it  at  all ;  and  she  ended  by  confessing — since  her  pupil  pushed  her 
— that  she  didn't  care  for  it  herself.     She  was  furiously  jealous,  she 
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said ;  and  that  circumstance  was  only  a  new  proof  of  her  disinterested 
affection.  She  pronounced  Mrs.  Wix's  effusions  moreover  illiterate 
and  unprofitable,  and  made  no  scruple  of  declaring  it  extraordinary 
that  a  woman  in  her  senses  should  have  placed  the  formation  of  her 
daughter's  mind  in  such  ridiculous  hands.  Maisie  was  well  aware 
that  the  proprietress  of  the  old  brown  dress  and  the  old,  odd  headgear 
was  a  very  different  class  of  person  from  Miss  Overmore ;  but  it  was 
now  brought  home  to  her  with  pain  that  she  was  educationally  quite 
out  of  the  question.  She  was  buried  for  the  time  beneath  a  conclusive 
remark  of  Miss  Overmore's — "  She's  really  beyond  a  joke ! "  This 
remark  was  made  as  that  charming  woman  held  in  her  hand  the  last 
letter  that  Maisie  was  to  receive  from  Mrs.  Wix  ;  it  was  fortified  by 
a  decree  abolishing  the  preposterous  tie.  **  Must  I  then  write  and  tell 
her?"  the  child  bewilderedly  inquired:  she  grew  pale  at  the  image 
of  the  dreadful  things  it  appeared  to  be  prescribed  for  her  to  say. 
"Don't  dream  of  it,  my  dear — /'//  write:  you  may  trust  me!"  cried 
Miss  Overmore ;  who  indeed  wrote  to  such  purpose  that  a  hush  in 
which  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  descended  upon  poor  Mrs.  Wix. 
She  gave,  for  weeks  and  weeks,  no  sign  whatever  of  life :  it  was  as 
if  she  had  been  as  effectually  disposed  of  by  Miss  Overmore's  com- 
munication as  her  little  girl,  in  the  Harrow  Road,  had  been  disposed 
of  by  the  terrible  hansom.  Her  very  silence  became,  after  this,  one 
of  the  largest  elements  of  Maisie's  consciousness ;  it  proved  a  warm 
and  habitable  air,  into  which  the  child  penetrated  further  than  she 
dared  ever  to  mention  to  her  companions.  Somewhere  in  the  depths 
of  it  the  dim  straighteners  were  fixed  upon  her;  somewhere  out  of 
the  troubled  little  current  Mrs.  Wix  was  intensely  waiting. 

vn. 

It  quite  fell  in  with  this  intensity  that  one  day,  on  returning  from  a 
walk  with  the  housemaid,  Maisie  should  have  found  her  in  the  hall, 
seated  on  the  stool  usually  occupied  by  the  telegraph-boys  who  haunted 
Beale  Farange's  door  and  kicked  their  heels  while,  in  his  room,  answers 
were  concocted  with  the  aid  of  smoke-puffs  and  growls.  It  had  seemed 
to  her  on  their  parting  that  Mrs.  Wix  had  reached  the  last  limits 
of  the  squeeze,  but  she  now  felt  those  limits  to  be  transcended  and 
that  the  duration  of  her  visitor's  hug  was  a  direct  reply  to  Miss 
Overmore's  act  of  abolition.     She  understood  in  a  flash  how  the  visit 
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had  come  to  be  possible — that  Mrs.  Wix,  watching  her  chance,  must 
have  slipped  in  under  protection  of  the  fact  that  papa,  always 
tormented,  in  spite  of  arguments,  with  the  idea  of  a  school,  had,  for 
a  three  days'  excursion  to  Brighton,  absolutely  insisted  on  the  attendance 
of  her  adversary.  It  was  true  that  when  Maisie  explained  their  absence 
and  their  important  motive  Mrs.  Wix  wore  an  expression  so  peculiar 
that  it  could  only  have  had  its  origin  in  surprise.  This  contradiction, 
however,  peeped  out  only  to  vanish,  for  at  the  very  moment  that,  in 
the  spirit  of  it,  she  threw  herself  afresh  upon  her  young  friend,  a 
hansom  crested  with  neat  luggage  rattled  up  to  the  door  and 
Miss  Overmore  bounded  out  The  shock  of  her  encounter  with 
Mrs.  Wix  was  less  violent  than  Maisie  had  feared  on  seeing  her  and 
didn't  at  all  interfere  with  the  sociable  tone  in  which,  in  the  presence  of 
her  rival,  she  explained  to  her  little  charge  that  she  had  returned,  for  a 
particular  reason,  a  day  sooner  than  she  first  intended.  She  had  left 
papa — in  such  nice  lodgings — at  Brighton ;  but  he  would  come  back 
to  his  dear  little  home  on  the  morrow.  As  for  Mrs.  Wix,  papa's 
companion  supplied  Maisie  in  later  converse  with  the  right  word  for 
the  attitude  of  this  personage:  Mrs.  Wix  "stood  up"  to  her  in  a 
manner  that  the  child  herself  felt  at  the  time  to  be  astonishing.  This 
occurred  indeed  after  Miss  Overmore  had  so  far  waived  her  interdict  as 
to  make  a  move  to  the  dining-room,  where,  in  the  absence  of  any 
suggestion  of  sitting  down,  it  was  scarcely  more  than  natural  that  even 
poor  Mrs.  Wix  should  stand  up.  Maisie  immediately  inquired  if  at 
Brighton,  this  time,  anything  had  come  of  the  possibility  of  a  school ; 
to  which,  much  to  her  surprise.  Miss  Overmore,  who  had  always  grandly 
repudiated  it,  replied,  after  an  instant,  but  quite  as  if  Mrs.  Wix  were 
not  there — 

"  It  may  be,  darling,  that  something  will  come.  The  objection,  I 
must  tell  you,  has  been  quite  removed." 

At  this  it  was  still  more  startling  to  hear  Mrs.  Wix  speak  out  with 
great  firmness.  "  I  don't  think,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  there's 
any  arrangement  by  which  the  objection  can  be  *  removed.'  What  has 
brought  me  here  to-day  is  that  I've  a  message  for  Maisie  from  dear 
Mrs.  Farange." 

The  child's  heart  gave  a  great  thump.  "  Oh  !  mamma's  come 
back?" 

"  Not  yet,  sweet  love,  but  she's  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Wix,  **  and  she 
has — most  thoughtfully,  you  know — sent  me  on  to  prepare  you.  * 
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"To  prepare  her  for  what,  pray?"  asked  Miss  Overmore,  whose 
primitive  mildness  had  evidently,  with  this  news,  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse. 

Mrs.  Wix  quietly  applied  her  straighteners  to  Miss  Overmore's 
florid  loveliness.     **  Well,  Miss,  for  a  very  important  communication." 

•'Can't  dear  Mrs.  Farange,  as  you  so  oddly  call  her,  make  her 
communications  directly }  Can't  she  take  the  trouble  to  write  to 
her  only  daughter  ? "  the  younger  lady  demanded.  **  Maisie  herself 
will  tell  you  that  it's  months  and  months  since  she  has  had  so  much 
as  a  word  from  her." 

"  Oh,  but  I've  written  to  mamma ! "  cried  the  child  as  if  this  would 
do  quite  as  well. 

'*  That  makes  her  treatment  of  you  all  the  greater  scandal,"  the 
governess  in  possession  promptly  declared. 

"  Mrs.  Farange  is  too  well  aware,"  said  Mrs.  Wix,  with  sustained 
spirit,  "  of  what  becomes  of  her  letters  in  this  house." 

Maisie's  sense  of  fairness  hereupon  interposed  for  her  visitor.  "  You 
know,  Miss  Overmore,  that  papa  doesn't  like  everything  of  mamma's." 

"  No  one  likes,  my  dear,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  such  language  as 
your  mother's  letters  contain.  They  were  not  fit  for  the  innocent  child 
to  see,"  Miss  Overmore  observed  to  Mrs.  Wix. 

"  Then  I  don't  know  what  you  complain  of,  and  she's  better  without 
them.     It  serves  every  purpose  that  I'm  in  Mrs.  Farange's  confidence." 

Miss  Overmore  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  "  Then  you  must  be  mixed 
up  with  some  extraordinary  proceedings." 

"None  so  extraordinary,"  cried  Mrs.  Wix,  turning  very  pale,  "as 
to  say  horrible  things  about  the  mother  to  the  face  of  the  helpless 
daughter." 

"Things  not  a  bit  more  horrible,  I  think,"  Miss  Overmore  rejoined, 
"  than  those  you,  madam,  appear  to  have  come  here  to  say  about  the 
father." 

Mrs.  Wix  looked  for  a  moment  hard  at  Maisie ;  then  turning  again 
to  her  other  interlocutress  she  spoke  with  a  trembling  voice.  "  I  came 
to  say  nothing  about  him,  and  you  must  excuse  Mrs.  Farange  and  me 
if  we  are  not  so  irreproachable  as  the  companion  of  his  travels." 

The  young  woman  thus  described  stared  an  instant  at  the  audacity 
of  the  description — she  apparently  needed  time  to  take  it  in.  Maisie, 
however,  gazing  solemnly  from  one  of  the  disputants  to  the  other, 
observed  that  her  answer,  when  it  came,  perched  upon  smiling    lips 
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"  It  will  do  quite  as  well,  no  doubt,  if  you  come  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  companion  of  Mrs.  Farange's." 

Mrs.  Wix  broke  into  a  queer  laugh:  it  sounded  to  Maisie  like 
an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  a  neigh.  "  That's  just  what  Tm  here  to 
make  known — how  perfectly  the  poor  lady  comes  up  to  them  herself." 
She  straightened  herself  before  the  child.  "You  must  take  your 
mamma's  message,  Maisie,  and  you  must  feel  that  her  wishing  me  to 
come  to  you  with  it  this  way  is  a  great  proof  of  interest  and  affection. 
She  sends  you  her  particular  love  and  announces  to  you  that  she's 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Sir  Claude." 

"Sir  Claude?"  Maisie  wonderingly  echoed.  But  while  Mrs.  Wix 
explained  that  this  gentleman  was  a  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Farange's,  who 
had  been  of  great  assistance  to  her  in  getting  to  Florence  and  in 
making  herself  comfortable  there  for  the  winter,  she  was  not  too 
violently  shaken  to  perceive  her  old  friend's  enjoyment  of  the  effect 
of  this  news  on  Miss  Overmore.  That  young  lady  opened  her  eyes  and 
flushed  ;.she  immediately  remarked  that  Mrs.  Farange's  marriage  would, 
of  course,  put  an  end  to  any  further  pretension  to  take  her  daughter 
back.  Mrs.  Wix  inquired  with  astonishment  why  it  should  do  anything 
of  the  sort,  and  Miss  Overmore  promptly  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  was 
clearly  but  another  dodge  in  a  system  of  dodging.  She  wanted  to 
get  out  of  the  bargain  ;  why  else  had  she  now  left  Maisie  on  her  father's 
hands  weeks  and  weeks  beyond  the  time  about  which  she  had  originally 
made  such  a  fuss?  It  was  vain  for  Mrs.  Wix  to  represent — as  she 
speciously  proceeded  to  do — that  all  this  time  would  be  made  up  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Farange  returned:  she.  Miss  Overmore,  knew  nothing, 
thank  heaven,  about  her  confederate,  but  she  was  very  sure  that  any 
person  capable  of  forming  that  sort  of  relation  with  the  lady  in 
Florence  was  a  person  who  could  easily  be  put  forward  as  objecting 
to  the  presence  in  his  house  of  the  fruit  of  a  union  that  his  dignity 
must  ignore.  It  was  a  game  like  another,  and  Mrs.  Wix's  visit  was 
clearly  the  first  move  in  it.  Maisie  found  in  this  exchange  of  asperities 
a  fresh  incitement  to  the  unformulated  fatalism  in  which  her  observation 
of  her  own  career  had  long  since  taken  refuge  ;  and  it  was  the  beginning 
for  her  of  a  deeper  prevision  that,  in  spite  of  Miss  Overmore's  brilliancy 
and  Mrs.  Wix's  passion,  she  should  live  to  see  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  she  appeared  to  have  come  into  the  world  to  produce. 
It  would  still  be  essentially  a  struggle,  but  its  object  would  now  be  not 
to  receive  her. 
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Mrs.  Wix,  after  Miss  Overmore's  last  demonstration,  addressed 
herself  wholly  to  the  little  girl,  and,  drawing  from  the  pocket  of  her 
ding}*^  old  pelisse  a  small  flat  parcel,  removed  its  envelope  and  wished 
to  know  if  that  looked  like  a  gentleman  who  wouldn't  be  nice  to 
everybody — let  alone  to  a  person  he  would  be  so  sure  to  find  so  nice. 
Mrs.  Farange,  in  the  geniality  of  new-found  happiness,  had  enclosed 
a  "cabinet"  photograph  of  Sir  Claude,  and  Maisie  lost  herself  in 
admiration  of  the  fair,  smooth  face,  the  regular  features,  the  kind  eyes, 
the  amiable  air,  the  general  glossiness  and  smartness  of  her  prospective 
stepfather — only  vaguely  puzzled  to  think  that  she  should  now  have 
two  fathers  at  once.  Her  researches  had  hitherto  indicated  that  to 
incur  a  second  parent  of  the  same  sex  you  had  usually  to  lose  the 
first.  "  Isn't  he  sympathetic  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Wix,  who  had  clearly,  on 
the  strength  of  his  charming  portrait,  made  up  her  mind  that  Sir  Claude 
promised  her  a  future.  "  You  can  see,  I  hope,"  she  added,  with  much 
expression,  "  that  he's  a  perfect  gentleman  !  "  Maisie  had  never  before 
heard  the  word  "  sympathetic  "  applied  to  anybody's  face  ;  it  struck  her 
very  much  and  from  that  moment  it  agreeably  remained  with  her. 
She  testified,  moreover,  to  the  force  of  her  own  perception  in  a  long 
soft  little  sigh  of  response  to  the  pleasant  ^y^^  that  seemed  to  seek  her 
acquaintance,  to  speak  to  her  directly.  "  He's  quite  lovely ! "  she 
declared  to  Mrs.  Wix.  Then  eagerly,  irrepressibly,  as  she  still  held 
the  photograph  and  Sir  Claude  continued  to  fraternise,  "  Oh,  can't  I 
keep  it  ?  "  she  broke  out.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so  than  she  looked 
up  from  it  at  Miss  Ovcrmore:  this  was  with  the  sudden  instinct  of 
appealing  to  the  authority  that  had  long  ago  impressed  on  her  that 
she  mustn't  ask  for  things.  Miss  Overmore,  to  her  surprise,  looked 
distant  and  rather  odd,  hesitating  and  giving  her  time  to  turn  again 
to  Mrs.  Wix.  Then  Maisie  saw  that  lady's  long  face  lengthen  ;  it  was 
stricken  and  almost  scared,  as  if  her  young  friend  really  expected  more 
of  her  than  she  had  to  give.  The  photograph  was  a  possession  that, 
direly  denuded,  she  clung  to,  and  there  was  a  momentary  struggle 
between  her  fond  clutch  of  it  and  her  capability  of  every  sacrifice 
for  her  precarious  pupil.  With  the  acuteness  of  her  years,  however, 
Maisie  saw  that  her  own  avidity  would  triumph,  and  she  held  out 
the  picture  to  Miss  Overmore  as  if  she  were  quite  proud  of  her 
mother.  **  Isn't  he  just  lovely  ?  "  she  demanded  while  poor  Mrs.  Wix 
hungrily  wavered,  her  straighteners  largely  covering  it  and  her  pelisse 
gathered  about  her  with  an  intensity  that  strained  its  ancient  seams. 
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"  It  was  to  me^  darling,"  the  visitor  said,  "  that  your  mamma  so 
generously  sent  it ;  but,  of  course,  if  it  would  give  you  particular 
pleasure "     She  faltered,  only  gasping  her  surrender. 

Miss  Overmore  continued  extremely  remote.  "  If  the  photograph's 
your  property,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  happy  to  oblige  you  by  looking 
at  it  on  some  future  occasion.  But  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  decline 
to  touch  any  object  belonging  to  Mrs.  Wix." 

Mrs.  Wix  by  this  time  had  grown  very  red.  "  You  might  as  well 
see  him  this  way,  Miss,"  she  retorted,  "as  you  certainly  never  will,  I 
believe,  in  any  other !  Keep  the  pretty  picture,  by  all  means,  my 
precious,"  she  went  on  ;  **  Sir  Claude  will  be  happy  himself,  I  daresay, 
to  give  me  one  with  a  kind  inscription."  The  pathetic  quaver  of  this 
brave  little  boast  was  not  lost  upon  Maisie,  who  threw  herself  so 
gratefully  upon  Mrs.  Wix's  neck  that  on  the  termination  of  their 
embrace,  the  public  tenderness  of  which,  she  felt,  made  up  for  the 
sacrifice  she  imposed,  their  companion  had  had  time  to  lay  a  quick 
hand  on  Sir  Claude  and,  with  a  glance  at  him  or  not,  whisk  him 
effectually  out  of  sight.  Released  from  the  child's  arms  Mrs.  Wix 
looked  about  for  the  picture  ;  then  she  fixed  Miss  Overmore  with  a 
hard,  dumb  stare  ;  and  finally,  with  her  eyes  on  the  little  girl  again, 
achieved  the  grimmest  of  smiles.  "  Well,  nothing  matters,  Maisie, 
because  there's  another  thing  your  mamma  wrote  about.  She  has 
made  sure  of  me."  Even  after  her  loyal  hug  Maisie  felt  like  a  small 
sneak  as  she  glanced  at  Miss  Overmore  for  permission  to  understand 
this.  But  Mrs.  Wix  left  them  in  no  doubt  of  what  it  meant.  "  She 
has  definitely  engaged  me — for  her  return  and  for  yours.  Then  you'll 
see  for  yourself."  Maisie,  on  the  spot,  quite  believed  she  should  ;  but 
the  prospect  was  suddenly  thrown  into  confusion  by  an  extraordinary 
demonstration  from  Miss  Overmore. 

**  Mrs.  Wix,"  said  that  young  lady,  "  has  some  undiscoverable 
reason  for  regarding  your  mother's  hold  on  you  as  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  she's  about  to  marry.  I  wonder  then— on  that  system — what 
Mrs.  Wix  will  say  to  your  father's." 

Miss  Overmore's  words  were  directed  to  her  pupil,  but  her  face, 
lighted  with  an  irony  that  made  it  prettier  even  than  ever  before,  was 
presented  to  the  dingy  figure  that  had  stiffened  itself  for  departure. 
The  child's  discipline  had  been  bewildering — it  had  ranged  freely 
between  the  prescription  that  she  was  to  answer  when  spoken  to  and 
the  experience  of  lively  penalties  on  obeying  that  prescription.     This 
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time,  nevertheless,  she  felt  emboldened  for  risks  ;  above  all  as 
something  still  more  bewildering  seemed  to  have  leaped  into  her  sense 
of  the  relations  of  things.  She  raised  to  Miss  Overmore's  face  all  the 
timidity  of  her  eyes.  **  Do  you  mean  papa's  hold  on  me — do  you  mean 
he's  about  to  marry  ?  " 

**Papa  is  not  about  to  marry— papa  is  married,  my  dear.  Papa  was 
married  the  day  before  yesterday  at  Brighton."  Miss  Overmore 
glittered  more  gaily  ;  on  the  spot  it  came  over  Maisie,  and  quite 
dazzlingly,  that  her  pretty  governess  was  a  bride.  "  He's  my  husband, 
if  you  please,  and  Tm  his  little  wife.  So  now  we'll  see  who's  your  little 
mother ! "  She  caught  her  pupil  to  her  bosom  in  a  manner  that  was 
not  to  have  been  outdone  by  the  emissaiy  of  her  predecessor,  and  a  few 
moments  later,  when  things  had  lurched  back  into  their  places,  that 
poor  lady,  quite  defeated  of  the  last  word,  had  soundlessly  taken  flight 

VIII. 

After  Mrs.  Wix's  retreat.  Miss  Overmore  appeared  to  recognise  that 
she  was  not  exactly  in  a  position  to  denounce  Ida  Farange's  second 
union  ;  but  she  drew  from  a  table-drawer  the  photograph  of  Sir  Claude 
and,  standing  there  before  Maisie,  bent  her  tyts  on  it  for  some 
moments. 

"  Isn't  he  beautiful  ?  "  the  child  ingenuously  asked. 

Her  companion  hesitated.  "No — he's  horrid,"  she,  to  Maisie's 
surprise,  sharply  returned.  But  she  looked  for  another  minute;  after 
which  she  handed  back  the  picture.  It  appeared  to  Maisie  herself  to 
exhibit  a  fresh  attraction,  and  she  was  embarrassed,  for  she  had  never 
before  had  occasion  to  differ  from  her  lovely  friend.  So  she  only  could 
ask  what,  such  being  the  case,  she  should  do  with  it :  should  she  put 
it  quite  away — where  it  wouldn't  be  there  to  offend  ?  On  this  Miss 
Overmore  again  deliberated  ;  then  she  said  unexpectedly :  "  Put  it  on 
the  schoolroom  mantelpiece." 

Maisie  had  apprehensions.     "  Won't  papa  dislike  to  see  it  there  ?  " 

"  Very  much  indeed  ;  but  that  won't  matter  now!'  Miss  Overmore 
spoke  with  peculiar  significance  and  to  her  pupil's  mystification. 

**On  account  of  the  marriage?"  Maisie  inquired. 

Miss  Overmore  laughed,  and  Maisie  could  see  that  in  spite  of  the 
irritation  produced  by  Mrs.  Wix  she  was  in  high  spirits.  "Which 
marriage  do  you  mean  ? " 
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With  the  question  put  to  her  it  suddenly  seemed  to  the  child  that 
she  didn't  know,  and  she  felt  that  she  looked  foolish.     So  she  took 

refuge   in   saying :    **  Shall  you  be  different ? "     This  was  a  full 

implication  that  the  bride  of  Sir  Claude  would  be. 

"As  your  father's  wedded  wife?  Utterly!"  Miss  Overmorc  replied. 
And  the  difference  began,  of  course,  in  her  being  addressed,  even  by 
Maisie,  from  that  day  and  by  her  particular  request,  as  Mrs.  Beale. 
It  was  there  indeed,  also,  that  it  almost  ended,  for  except  that  the 
child  could  reflect  that  she  should  presently  have  four  parents  in  all, 
and  also  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  staircase,  for  a  little  girl 
hanging  over  banisters,  sent  up  the  deepening  rustle  of  more  delicate 
advances,  everything  made  the  same  impression  as  before.  Mrs.  Beale 
had  very  pretty  frocks,  but  Miss  Overmore's  had  been  quite  as  good, 
and  if  papa  was  much  fonder  of  his  second  wife  than  he  had  been  of 
his  first,  Maisie  had  foreseen  that  fondness  and  followed  its  develop- 
ment almost  as  closely  as  the  victim  of  it  There  was  little,  indeed, 
in  the  relations  of  her  companions  that  her  precocious  experience 
couldn't  explain,  for  if  they  struck  her  as  after  all  rather  deficient  in 
that  air  of  the  honeymoon  of  which  she  had  so  often  heard — in  much 
detail,  for  instance,  from  Mrs.  Wix — it  was  natural  to  judge  this  circum- 
stance in  the  light  of  papa's  proved  disposition  to  contest  the  empire  of 
the  matrimonial  tie.  His  honeymoon,  when  he  came  back  from  Brighton 
— not  on  the  morrow  of  Mrs.  Wix's  visit,  and  not,  oddly,  till  several 
days  later — his  honeymoon  was  perhaps  perceptibly  tinged  with  the 
dawn  of  a  later  stage  of  wedlock.  There  were  things  as  to  which,  for 
Mrs.  Beale,  as  the  child  had  learnt,  his  dislike  wouldn't  matter  now, 
and  their  number  increased  so  that  such  a  trifle  as  his  hostility  to  the 
photograph  of  Sir  Claude  quite  dropped  out  of  view.  This  pleasing 
object  found  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  schoolroom,  which,  in  truth, 
Mr.  Farangc  seldom  entered  and  in  which  silent  admiration  formed, 
during  the  time  I  speak  of,  almost  the  sole  scholastic  exercise  of 
Mrs.  Beale*s  pupil. 

Maisie  was  not  long  in  seeing  just  what  her  stepmother  had  meant 
by  the  difference  she  should  show  as  Mrs.  Beale.  If  she  was  her  father's 
wife  she  wasn't  her  own  governess,  and  if  her  presence  had  had  formerly 
to  be  made  regular  by  the  theory  of  a  humble  function  she  was  now  on 
a  footing  that  dispensed  with  all  theories  and  was  inconsistent  with  all 
servitude.  That  was  what  she  had  meant  by  the  removal  of  the  obstacle 
to  a  school  ;  her  s  nail  companion  was  no  longer  required  at  home  as — 
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it  was  Mrs.  Beale's  own  amusing  word — a  little  duenna.  The  objection 
to  a  successor  to  Miss  Overmore  remained  :  it  was  composed  frankly  of 
the  fact,  of  which  Mrs.  Beale  granted  the  full  absurdity,  that  she  was 
too  awfully  fond  of  her  stepdaughter  to  bring  herself  to  see  her  in  vulgar 
and  mercenary  hands.  The  note  of  this  particular  danger  emboldened 
Maisie  to  put  in  a  word  for  Mrs.  Wix,  the  modest  measure  of  whose 
avidity  she  had  taken  from  the  first ;  but  Mrs.  Beale  disposed  afresh 
and  effectually  of  a  candidate  who  would  be  sure  to  act  in  some  horrible 
and  insidious  way  in  Ida's  interest,  and  who  moreover  was  personally 
loathsome  and  as  ignorant  as  a  fish.  She  made  also  no  less  of  a  secret  of 
the  awkward  fact  that  a  good  school  would  be  hideously  expensive,  and 
of  the  further  circumstance,  which  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  everything, 
that  when  it  came  to  the  point  papa,  in  spite  of  his  previous  clamour, 
was  really  most  nasty  about  paying.  "  Would  you  believe,"  Mrs.  Beale 
confidentially  asked  of  her  little  charge,  "that  he  says  Fm  a  worse 
expense  than  ever  and  that  a  daughter  and  a  wife  together  are  really 
more  than  he  can  afford?"  It  was  thus  that  the  splendid  school  at 
Brighton  lost  itself  in  the  haze  of  larger  questions,  though  the  fear  that 
it  would  provoke  Ida  to  leap  into  the  breach  subsided  with  her 
prolonged,  her  quite  shameless  non-appearance.  Her  daughter  and  her 
successor  were  therefore  left  to  gaze  in  united  but  helpless  blankness 
at  all  that  Maisie  was  not  learning. 

This  quantity  was  so  great  as  to  fill  the  child's  days  with  a  sense  of 
intermission  to  which  even  French  Lisette  gave  no  accent — with  finished 
games  and  unanswered  questions  and  dreaded  tests  ;  with  the  habit, 
above  all,  in  her  watch  for  a  change,  of  hanging  over  banisters  when  the 
door-bell  sounded.  This  was  the  great  refuge  of  her  impatience,  but 
what  she  heard  at  such  times  was  a  clatter  of  gaiety  downstairs ;  the 
impression  of  which,  from  her  earliest  childhood,  had  built  up  in  her  the 
belief  that  the  grown-up  time  was  the  time  of  real  amusement  and 
above  all  of  real  intimacy.  Even  Lisette,  even  Mrs.  Wix  had  never,  she 
felt,  in  spite  of  hugs  and  tears,  been  so  intimate  with  her  as  so  many 
persons  at  present  were  with  Mrs.  Beale  and  as  so  many  others  of  old 
had  been  with  Mrs.  Farange.  The  note  of  hilarity  brought  people 
together  still  more  than  the  note  of  melancholy,  which  was  the  one 
exclusively  sounded,  for  instance,  by  poor  Mrs.  Wix.  Maisie,  in  these 
days,  preferred  none  the  less  that  domestic  revels  should  be  wafted  to 
her  from  a  distance :  she  felt  sadly  unsupported  for  facing  the  interro- 
gatory of  the  drawing-room.  That  was  a  reason  the  more  for  making 
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the  most  of  Susan  Ash,  who,  in  her  quality  of  under-housemaid,  moved 
at  a  very  different  level,  and  who,  none  the  less,  was  much  depended 
upon  out  of  doors.  She  was  a  guide  to  peregrinations  that  had  little  in 
common  with  those  intensely  definite  airings  that  had  left  with  the  child 
a  vivid  memory  of  the  regulated  mind  of  Moddle.  There  were  under 
Moddle's  system  no  dawdles  at  shop-windows  and  no  nudges,  in  Oxford 
Street,  of"  I  say,  look  at  'erl  "  There  was  an  inexorable  treatment  of 
crossings  and  a  serene  exemption  from  the  fear  that — especially  at 
corners,  of  which  she  was  yet  weakly  fond — haunted  the  housemaid,  the 
fear  of  being,  as  she  ominously  said,  "  spoken  to."  The  dangers  of  the 
town,  equally  with  its  diversions,  added  to  Maisie's  sense  of  being 
untutored  and  unclaimed. 

The  situation,  however,  had  taken  a  twist  when,  on  another  of  her 
returns,  at  Susan*s  side,  extremely  tired,  from  the  pursuit  of  exercise 
qualified  by  much  hovering,  she  encountered  another  emotion.  She 
on  this  occasion  learnt  at  the  door  that  her  instant  attendance  was 
requested  in  the  drawing-room.  Crossing  the  threshold  in  a  cloud 
of  shame  she  discerned  through  the  blur  Mrs.  Beale  seated  there  with 
a  gentleman  who  immediately  drew  the  pain  from  her  predicament 
by  rising  before  her  as  the  original  of  the  photograph  of  Sir  Claude. 
She  felt  the  moment  she  looked  at  him  that  he  was  by  far  the  most 
radiant  person  with  whom  she  had  yet  been  concerned,  and  her  pleasure 
in  seeing  him,  in  knowing  that  he  took  hold  of  her  and  kissed  her,  as 
•quickly  throbbed  into  a  strange,  shy  pride  in  him,  a  perception  of 
his  making  up  for  her  fallen  state,  for  Susan's  public  nudges,  which 
<iuite  bruised  her,  and  for  all  the  lessons  that,  in  the  dead  schoolroom, 
where  at  times  she  was  almost  afraid  to  stay  alone,  she  was  bored 
with  not  having.  It  was  as  if  he  had  told  her  on  the  spot  that  he 
belonged  to  her,  so  that  she  could  already  show  him  off  and  see  the 
effect  he  produced.  No,  nothing  else  that  was  most  beautiful  that 
had  ever  belonged  to  her  could  kindle  that  particular  joy  —  not 
Mrs.  Beale  at  that  very  moment,  not  papa  when  he  was  gay,  nor 
mamma  when  she  was  dressed,  nor  Lisette  when  she  was  new.  The 
joy  almost  overflowed  in  tears  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  and 
drew  her  to  him,  telling  her,  with  a  smile  of  which  the  promise  was 
as  bright  as  that  of  a  Christmas-tree,  that  he  knew  her  ever  so  well 
by  her  mother,  but  had  come  to  see  her  now  so  that  he  might  know 
her  really.  She  could  see  that  his  view  of  the  way  "  really  "  to  know 
her  was  to  make  her  come  away  with  him,  and,  further,  that  this  was 
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what  he  was  there  for  and  had  already  been  some  time :  arranging  it 
with  Mrs.  Beale  and  getting  on  with  that  lady  in  a  manner  evidently 
not  at  all  affected  by  her  having,  on  the  arrival  of  his  portrait,  thought 
of  him  so  ill.  They  had  grown  almost  intimate — or  had  the  air  of  it 
— over  their  discussion  ;  and  it  was  still  further  conveyed  to  Maisie 
that  Mrs.  Beale  had  made  no  secret,  and  would  make  yet  less  of  one, 
of  all  that  it  cost  to  let  her  go.  **  You  seem  so  tremendously  eager," 
she  said  to  the  child,  "  that  I  hope  you're  at  least  clear  about 
Sir  Claude's  relation  to  you.  It  doesn't  appear  to  occur  to  him  to  gfive 
you  the  necessary  reassurance." 

Maisie,  a  trifle  mystified,  turned  quickly  to  her  new  friend.  '*  Why 
it's  of  course  that  you're  married  to  her,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Her  anxious  emphasis  started  them  off,  as  she  had  learned  to  call 
it ;  this  was  the  echo  she  infallibly  and  now  quite  resignedly  produced  ; 
moreover  Sir  Claude's  laughter  was  an  indistinguishable  part  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  being  there.  "We've  been  married,  my  dear  child, 
three  months,  and  my  interest  in  you  is  a  consequence,  don't  you  know, 
of  my  great  affection  for  your  mother.  In  coming  here  it's  of  course 
for  your  mother  I'm  acting." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  Maisie  said,  with  all  the  candour  of  her  competence. 
**  She  can't  come  herself— except  just  to  the  door."  Then  as  she 
thought  afresh  :  **  Can't  she  come  even  to  the  door  now  ?  " 

•*  There  you  are ! "  Mrs.  Beale  exclaimed  to  Sir  Claude.  She  spoke 
as  if  his  dilemma  were  ludicrous. 

His  kind  face,  in  an  hesitation,  seemed  to  recognise  it ;  but  he 
answered  the  child  with  a  frank  smile  :  "No — not  very  well." 

"  Because  she  has  married  you  ?  " 

He  promptly  accepted  this  reason.  "  Well,  that  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it." 

He  was  so  delightful  to  talk  to  that  Maisie  pursued  the  subject, 
"  But  papa — he  has  married  Miss  Overmore." 

"  Yes,  and  you'll  see  that  he  won't  come  for  you  at  your  mother's," 
that  lady  interposed. 

'•Yes,  but  that  won't  be  for  a  long  time,"  Maisie  hastened  to 
respond. 

"  We  won't  talk  about  it  now — ^you've  months  and  months  to  put 
in  first"    And  Sir  Claude  drew  her  closer. 

"Ah,  that's  what  makes  it  so  hard  to  give  her  up!"  Mrs.  Beale 
sighed,  holding  out  her  arms  to  her  stepdaughter.     Maisie,  quitting 
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Sir  Claude,  went  over  to  them  and,  clasped  in  a  still  tenderer  embrace, 
felt  entrancingly  the  expansion  of  the  field  of  happiness.  "  Fll  come  for 
you/'  said  her  stepmother,  **if  Sir  Claude  keeps  you  too  long:  we 
must  make  him  quite  understand  that !  Don't  talk  to  me  about  her 
ladyship ! "  she  went  on,  to  their  visitor,  so  familiarly  that  it  was  almost 
as  if  they  must  have  met  before.  **  I  know  her  ladyship  as  if  I  had 
made  her.     They're  a  pretty  pair  of  parents  ! "  Mrs.  Beale  exclaimed. 

Maisie  had  so  often  heard  them  called  so  that  the  remark  diverted 
her  but  an  instant  from  the  agreeable  wonder  of  this  grand  new  form 
of  allusion  to  her  mother ;  and  that,  in  its  turn,  presently  left  her  free 
to  catch  at  the  pleasant  possibility,  in  connexion  with  herself,  of  a 
relation  much  happier  as  between  Mrs.  Beale  and  Sir  Claude  than  as 
between  mamma  and  papa.  Still  the  next  thing  that  happened  was 
that  her  interest  in  such  a  relation  brought  to  her  lips  a  fresh  question. 
**  Have  you  seen  papa  ?  "  she  asked  of  Sir  Claude. 

It  was  the  signal  for  their  going  off  again,  as  her  small  stoicism  had 
perfectly  taken  for  granted  that  it  would  be.  All  that  Mrs.  Beale  had, 
nevertheless,  to  add  was  the  vague  apparent  sarcasm  :  "  Oh,  papa ! " 

"  Fm  assured  he's  not  at  home,"  Sir  Claude  replied  to  the  child ; 
"  but  if  he  had  been  I  should  have  hoped  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him." 

** Won't  he  mind  your  coming?"  Maisie  went  on. 

"  Oh,  you  bad  little  girl !  "  Mrs.  Beale  humorously  protested. 

The  child  could  see  that  at  this  Sir  Claude,  though  still  moved  to 
mirth,  coloured  a  little  ;  but  he  spoke  to  her  very  kindly.  "  That's  just 
what  I  came  to  sec,  you  know — whether  your  father  would  mind.  But 
Mrs.  Beale  appears  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  he  won't" 

This  lady  promptly  justified  her  opinion  to  her  stepdaughter.  "  It 
will  be  very  interesting,  my  dear,  you  know,  to  find  out  what  it  is, 
to-day,  that  your  father  does  mind.  I'm  sure  /  don't  know ! " — and  she 
repeated,  though  with  perceptible  resignation,  her  sigh  of  a  moment 
before.  **Your  father,  darling,  is  a  very  odd  person  indeed."  She 
turned  with  this,  smiling,  to  Sir  Claude.  "  But,  perhaps,  it's  hardly 
civil  for  me  to  say  that  of  his  not  objecting  to  have  you  in  the  house. 
If  you  knew  some  of  the  people  he  does  have ! " 

Maisie  knew  them  all,  and  none  indeed  were  to  be  compared  to 
Sir  Claude.  He  laughed  back  at  Mrs.  Beale ;  he  looked  at  such 
moments  quite  as  Mrs.  Wix,  in  the  long  stories  she  told  her  pupil, 
always   described  the  lovers  of  her  distressed  beauties — "the  perfect 
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gentleman  and  strikingly  handsome."  He  got  up,  to  the  child's  regret, 
as  if  he  were  going.     "  Oh,  I  daresay  we  should  be  all  right ! " 

Mrs.  Beale  once  more  gathered  in  her  little  charge,  holding  her 
close  and  looking  thoughtfully  over  her  head  at  their  visitor.  **  It's  so 
charming — for  a  man  of  your  type — to  have  wanted  her  so  much ! " 

"What  do  you  know  about  my  type?"  Sir  Claude  inquired. 
"  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  daresay  it  deceives  you.  The  truth  about  me 
is  simply  that  Tm  the  most  unappreciated  of — what  do  you  call  the 
fellows  ? — ^*  family-men.'  Yes,  I'm  a  family-man  ;  upon  my  honour  I 
am!" 

"  Then  why  on  earth,"  cried  Mrs.  Beale,  **  didn't  you  marry  a  family- 
woman  ?  " 

Sir  Claude  looked  at  her  hard.  "  You  know  who  one  marries,  I 
think.  Besides,  there  are  no  family-women — hanged  if  there  are  ! 
None  of  them  want  any  children — hanged  if  they  do !  " 

His  account  of  the  matter  was  most  interesting,  and  Maisie,  as  if  it 
were  of  bad  omen  for  her,  stared  at  the  picture  in  some  dismay.  At 
the  same  time  she  felt,  through  encircling  arms,  her  protectress  hesitate. 
**  You  do  come  out  with  things  !  But  you  mean  her  ladyship  doesn't 
want  any — really  ?  " 

"Won't  hear  of  them — simply.  But  she  can't  help  the  one  she  has 
got."  And  with  this  Sir  Claude's  eyes  rested  on  the  little  girl  in  a  way 
that  seemed  to  her  to  mask  her  mother's  attitude  with  the  conscientious- 
ness of  his  own.  " She  must  make  the  best  of  her,  don't  you  see?  If 
only  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  don't  you  know,  one  wants  one's  wife  to 
take  the  proper  line  about  her  child." 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  one  wants  !  "  Mrs.  Beale  declared  with  a 
competence  that  evidently  impressed  her  interlocutor. 

**  Well,  if  you  keep  //////  up — and  I  daresay  you've  had  worry  enough 
— why  shouldn't  I  keep  Ida  ?  What's  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander — or  the  other  way  round,  don't  you  know.  I  mean  to  see 
the  thing  through." 

Mrs.  Beale,  for  a  minute,  still  with  her  eyes  on  him  as  he  leaned 
upon  the  chimney-piece,  appeared  to  turn  this  over.  **  You're  just  a 
wonder  of  kindness — that's  what  you  are !  "  she  said  at  last.     *'  A  lady's 

expected  to  have  natural  feelings.     But  your  horrible  sex Isn't  it 

a  horrible  sex,  little  love  t "  she  demanded,  with  her  cheek  upon  her 
stepdaughter's. 

"  Oh,  I  like  gentlemen  best "  Maisie  lucidly  replied. 
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The  words  were  taken  up  merrily.  *'  That's  a  good  one  for  you  !  " 
Sir  Claude  exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Beale. 

"  No,"  said  that  lady :  "  I've  only  to  remember  the  women  she  sees 
at  her  mother's." 

**  Ah,  they're  very  nice  now,"  Sir  Claude  returned. 

"  What  do  you  call  nice  ?  " 

"Well,  they're  all  right." 

"  That  doesn't  answer  me,"  said  Mrs.  Beale  ;  "but  I  daresay  you  do 
take  care  of  them.  That  makes  you  more  of  an  angel  to  want  this  job 
too."     She  playfully  whacked  her  smaller  companion. 

"  I'm  not  an  angel — I'm  an  old  grandmother,"  Sir  Claude  declared. 
"  I  like  babies — I  always  did.  If  we  go  to  smash  I  shall  look  for  a 
place  as  nurserymaid." 

Maisie,  in  her  charmed  mood,  drank  in  an  imputation  on  her  years 
which  at  another  moment  might  have  been  bitter ;  but  the  charm  was 
sensibly  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Beale's  screwing  her  round  and  gazing 
fondly  into  her  eyes.     "  You're  willing  to  leave  me,  you  wretch  ?  " 

The  little  girl  deliberated ;  even  her  attachment  to  this  bright 
presence  had  become  as  a  cord  she  must  suddenly  snap.  But  she 
snapped  it  very  gently.     **  Isn't  it  my  turn  for  mamma  ?  " 

"  You're  a  horrible  little  hypocrite !  The  less,  I  think,  now  said 
about  *  turns '  the  better,"  Mrs.  Beale  made  answer.  "  /  know  whose 
turn  it  is.     You've  not  such  a  passion  for  your  mother  ! " 

**  I  say,  I  say :  do  look  out ! "  Sir  Claude  quite  amiably  protested. 

"  There's  nothing  she  hasn't  heard.  But  it  doesn't  matter — it  hasn't 
spoiled  her.  If  you  knew  what  it  costs  me  to  part  with  you ! "  she 
went  on  to  Maisie. 

Sir  Claude  watched  her  as  she  charmingly  clung  to  the  child.  "  I'm 
so  glad  you  really  care  for  her.     That's  so  much  to  the  good." 

Mrs.  Beale  slowly  got  up,  still  with  her  hands  on  Maisie,  but  emitting 
a  little  soft  exhalation.  "  Well,  if  you're  glad,  that  may  help  us  ;  for  I 
assure  you  that  I  shall  never  give  up  any  rights  in  her  that  I  may 
consider  that,  by  my  own  sacrifices,  I've  acquired.  I  shall  hold  very 
fast  to  my  interest  in  her.  What  seems  to  have  happened  is  that  she 
has  brought  you  and  me  together." 

"  She  has  brought  you  and  me  together,"  said  Sir  Claude. 

The  cheerfulness  of  his  assent  to  this  proposition  was  contagious^ 
and  Maisie  broke  out  almost  with  enthusiasm :  "  I've  brought  you  and 
her  together ! " 
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Her  companions,  of  course,  laughed  anew,  and  Mrs.  Beale  gave 
her  an  affectionate  shake.  "  You  little  monster — take  care  what  you 
do !  But  that's  what  she  does  do,"  she  continued  to  Sir  Claude.  "  She 
did  it  to  me  and  Beale." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said  to  Maisie,  **  you  must  try  the  trick  at  ^«r  place." 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  again.     "  Will  you  come  now  ?  " 

"  Now — just  as  I  am  ?  "  She  turned  with  an  immense  appeal  to  her 
stepmother,  taking  a  leap  over  the  mountain  of  "  mending,"  the  abyss 
of  packing,  that  had  loomed  and  yawned  before  her.     "  Oh,  may  I  ?  " 

Mrs.  Beale  addressed  her  assent  to  Sir  Claude.  "As  well  so  as 
any  other  way.  Til  send  on  her  things  to-morrow."  Then  she  gave 
a  tug  to  the  child's  coat,  glancing  at  her  up  and  down  with  some 
ruefulness.  "She's  not  turned  out  as  /  should  like — her  mother  will 
pull  her  to  pieces.  But  what's  one  to  do — ^with  nothing  to  do  it  on  ? 
And  she's  better  than  when  she  came — you  can  tell  her  mother  that. 
I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say  it  to  you — but  the  poor  child  was  a  sight ! " 

"  Oh,  /'//  turn  her  out ! "  the  visitor  cordially  announced. 

"  I  shall  like  to  see  how ! " Mrs.  Beale  appeared  much  amused. 

•*  You  must  bring  her  to  show  me — we  can  manage  that  Good-bye, 
little  fright"  And  her  last  word  to  Sir  Claude  was  that  she  would 
keep  him  up  to  the  mark. 

Henry  James. 


{To  be  continued^ 
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*  The  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  us  has  convinced  us  of  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  agricultural  situation."  —  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture^ 
Second  Report. 

1 1 1.— T HE    Dairy 


Bacon  and  Hams 

AS  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
Import  of  Pig-meat.  Let  us  particularise  a  little  in  the  matter 
of  Bacon  and  Hams.  The  shortest  way  is  to  relate  the  con- 
sumption per  head  in  different  years.  Well :  the  annual  consumption 
per  head  for  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  an  average  of  is,  id. 
for  the  five  years  '66-70 ;  of  5^.  2d,  for  the  five  years  '76-80;  of  4^.  \\d. 
for  the  five  years  '86-90  ;  and  of  5^.  jd,  for  the  five  years  '91-95.  The 
slight  fall  between  *86  and  '90  compared  with  the  average  of  ten  years 
earlier,  does  not  imply  any  decreased  consumption,  but  only  a  lowered 
price.  There  was  an  increase  in  quantity,  as  the  following  table 
shows : — 

Average  Annual  Import  of  Bacon  and  Hams, 


Bacon    ... 
Hams    ... 


'66-70. 

cwts. 
579,5 » 8 

44,158 


76-80. 


cvvts. 

3,420.505 
689,391 


'86-90. 


cwts. 

3,285,519 


91-95. 


'    cwts. 

3,668,699 


957,835       1,167,530   i 


'96. 


cwts. 


The  chief  sources  of  this  supply  are  here  tabulated  :- 
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Import  of  Bacons  and  Hams  in  ' 

9S. 

Bacon. 

Cwts. 

£ 

United  States         

2,649,482 

4,586,089 

Denmark     

1,013,930 

2,504,697 

Canada        

268,886 

500,835 

Other  foreign  countries     .. 

129,533 

331,570 

Other  British  possessions.. 

1,587 

2,788 

Total  

4,063,418 

7,925,979 

Hams. 

Cwts. 

i 

United  States         

1,203,157 

2,697,486 

Canada        

81,707 

186,141 

Other  foreign  countries     .. 

4,352 

13,701 

Other  British  possessions 

302 

690 

Total  

1,289,518 

2,898,018 

From  these  figures  you  will  note  that  we  cannot  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  we  are  helping  the  Colonies ;  for  less  than  One- 
Fifteenth  of  the  Pigs  concerned  were  stuck  under  the  Union  Jack. 
It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  observe  that  Denmark  is  increasing  her 
Export  at  a  splendid  pace.     Thus — 

Our  Import  of  Danish  Bacon  and  Hams. 


'91. 

'92. 

'93-                   '94. 

.«. 

'96. 

cwts. 

•  583408 

cwts. 

675,882 

cwts.       1        cwts. 
719,124     '       768,613 

cwts. 

1,015,755 

cwts. 

1,222,114 

(Bacon  only). 
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In  fact,  little  Denmark  is  rapidly  becoming  as  formidable  a  menace 
to  a  number  of  our  Food  Industries  as  Germany  to  a  number  of  our 
Manufactures.  It  was  Germany,  by-the-bye,  which,  all  unwittingly— 
(for  German  dealings  with  Denmark  are  not  marked  by  deliberate 
benevolence) — gave  Denmark  her  start  in  Bacon-Curing.  The  Danes 
used  to  export  their  Pigs  alive,  mostly  to  Germany.  In  '87  swine-fever 
broke  out  in  Denmark,  and  Germany  prohibited  the  Danish  Pig.  But 
the  Danes  had  learned  the  virtue  of  co-operation,  and  they  started 
"  slaughteries "  :  that  is,  co-operative  Bacon-Curing  Factories :  for 
themselves,  though  hitherto  Bacon-Curing  was  all  but  unknown  among 
them.  How  they  have  fared  my  figures  show.  I  may  add  that  the 
Danish  Government  subsidizes  heavily  the  steamships  which  carry 
Danish  bacon  to  this  country,  and  gives  very  low  rates  on  the  State 
railways.  It  has  sent  its  swine-expert  to  England  to  buy  Yorkshire 
boars  for  the  improvement  of  the  Danish  breeds,  and  has  defrayed 
the  cost  of  a  mission  for  the  study  of  our  Bacon-Curing  methods.* 
Now  the  Dane  boasts,  in  the  words  of  a  Co-operative  Factory  manager : 
— "  We  Danes  are  not  afraid  of  any  competition  in  this  bacon-curing 
business.  We  have  a  Co-operative  Creamery  in  every  parish  in  the 
country,  and  with  the  separated  milk  and  Black  Sea  barley  we  are 
able  to  raise  a  pig  fit  for  the  factory  in  six  months,  and  to  raise  him 
cheaper  than  can  be  done  in  any  country  in  Europe."  t 

Fraudulent  Pig-Meat 

The  Butcher  is  not  alone  in  dishonesty :  the  Provision  Dealer  is  with 
him  hand  to  fist.  I  have  shown  you  how  immense  is  our  Import  of 
Foreign  Hams  and  Bacon :  yet  experience  tells  that  very  little 
is  sold  in  our  provision  shops.  What  we  buy  is  all  "Best  Wilt- 
shire," or  "  Superior  Irish,"  or  **  Fine  Yorkshire,"  or  occasionally,  by 
way  of  a  change,  "Cumberland."  Of  course,  the  most  of  it  is 
American  or  Danish  ;  but  the  method  of  deception  varies.  Sometimes 
the  Bacon  or  the  Ham  is  branded  English.  Then,  because  of  that 
inconvenient  piece  of  legislation,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  the  words 
"  Produced  in  Denmark  "  (or  whatever  the  country)  are  stamped  on  it 
also — but  in  tiny  characters.  This  is  when  the  Bacon  is  green,  and  the 
insignificant  birthmark  can  be  obliterated  by  the  simple  (and  necessary) 


*  See  Mr.  T.   P.  Gill's  interesting  Report  to  the  Ir  sh  Recess  Committee,  and  The  Irish 
Homestead^  14th  December,  1895. 

t  The  Irish  Homestecuiy  14th  December,  1895. 
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process  of  smoking.  Or — a  yet  more  frequent  trick — the  meat  comes 
over  unmarked  ;  the  brand,  including  the  birthmark,  is  put  upon  the 
wrapper ;  this  wrapper  is  removed  before  the  retail  dealer's  shop  is 
reached  ;  and  the  Bacon  is  then  ready  for  a  tin  ticket  inviting  the 
unsuspicious  housewife  to  purchase  "Best  Waterford."  Usually  this 
fraudulent  stuff  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  genuine  article 
commands — sometimes  at  a  lower  price  than  that  at  which  the  genuine 
article  can  be  produced.  Instances  were  adduced  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Marking  of  Foreign  Meat.  An  advertisement  was  shown  which 
offered  "  Real  Wiltshire  Bacon  "  at  6\d.  a  lb.,  and  '*  Splendid  Wiltshire 
Hams "  at  %d, ;  but  Mr.  Harris,  of  a  famous  Wiltshire  firm,  told  the 
Committee  that  Wiltshire  bacon  could  not  be  produced  under  8rf.  or 
gd.  a  lb.  The  British  housewife  in  her  practical  pursuit  of  a  bargain 
(which  her  husband  thinks  to  secure  by  voting  against  Fair  Trade) 
gives  no  consideration  to  these  facts  :  she  goes  home  delighting  in  the 
enterprising  Mr.  Jones's  Home-Cured  at  id,  a  lb.  less  than  that  old- 
fashioned  Mr.  Smith's.  Of  course,  this  exceeding  cheapness  is  only 
present  when  the  stress  of  competition  is  felt:  at  other  times,  your 
virtuous  Provision  Dealer  makes  the  Foreign  article  to  approximate  in 
price  more  closely  to  the  English  one,  whose  name  it  bears.  In  any 
event  both  Producer  and  Consumer  are  damnified.  The  Producer  has 
to  cut  his  prices  to  the  last  farthing,  in  order  to  cope  in  some  measure 
with  the  increasing  Foreign  competition ;  the  theft  of  his  brand  tarnishes 
his  repute,  and  induces  the  Customer  to  believe  that  Home-Curing  is 
not  so  excellent  a  performance  after  all  ;  while  the  Consumer  is  injured 
by  contact  with  an  inferior  article,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  current 
report,  whatever  the  equality  in  breeding  between  English  and  Foreign 
Pigs,  the  English  Pig  is  much  better  fed  than  his  alien  rival — a  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  importance,  surely  ?  For  example,  it  is  said  that 
the  American  Pig  is  fed  on  the  ejecta  of  maize-eating  cattle,  which 
cattle  he  must  follow,  or  starve.  Here  is  yet  another  urgent  argument 
in  favour  of  extending  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  Every  Ham  and 
every  side  of  Bacon  entering  this  country  should  be  branded,  deeply 
and  plainly,  with  its  birthmark  ;  the  good,  easy  trick  of  labelling  the 
package  only  must  be  repressed  ;  and  in  respect  of  imported  "  Wet," 
any  attempt  at  deletion  by  means  of  the  process  of  smoking  should  be 
heavily  penalised.  There  is  no  possible  room  for  the  objection  which 
interested  persons  profess  to  entertain  in  respect  to  Fresh  Meat :  that 
branding  would  be  injurious.     The  best  Home-cured  is  branded  now. 
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and  suffers  no  harm  thereby ;  the  Meat  is  not  injured,  and  the  Mark  is 
welcomed  as  a  guarantee. 

Much  harm  is  also  wrought  upon  the  home  trade  by  the  middle- 
man's sweating.  This  is  especially  felt  in  Ireland,  where  the  pig  (as 
has  been  aptly  said)  is  "  a  sort  of  savings  bank  "  to  the  cottager.  But 
it  is  a  savings  bank  which  brings  in  a  very  meagre  interest  now. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture,  told  of  the  existence  of  three  and  sometimes  four  middle- 
men who  come  between  the  cottager  and  the  curing  factory,  and  sweat 
his  profits  away.*  But  Mr.  Anderson  is  the^  indefatigable  Secretary 
of  a  society  which  is  striving  hard,  and  with  apparently  favourable 
prospects,  to  induce  these  unfortunate  pig-owners  to  start  co-operative 
bacon  factories  for  themselves,  and  so  escape  the  vultures. 

Butter 

There  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  Butter  and  Bacon.  The 
butter-maker  has  a  by-product — the  separated  milk — wherewith  he  may 
feed  his  young  stock,  and  rear  pigs  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  This  is 
a  point  of  economy  which  too  often  glances  aside  from  the  hard  head 
of  the  British  Farmer.  He  prefers — good  easy  man — to  sell  his  milk 
whole,  whereby  he  gets  no  Cream  for  Butter,  nor  Milk  for  Cheese,  nor 
separated  milk  for  calves  and  pigs  ;  but  a  big  bill  to  pay  for  foodstuffs. 
He  also  gets  a  price  for  his  milk  which  leaves  a  very  unsatisfactory 
margin  of  profit,  and  in  consequence  he  fills  the  air  at  the  market 
ordinary  with  vehement  remarks  concerning  hard  times.  No  one 
doubts  that  hard  times  arc  there ;  assuredly  I  do  not  Nor  (as  my 
readers  are  aware)  do  I  desire  to  cast  the  whole  burden  upon  the 
Farmer.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  truth  that,  so 
far  as  Dairy  Farmers  arc  concerned,  their  devotion  to  Milk  is  certainly 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble.  Butter  (to  say  nothing  of  Dairy-fed 
Bacon)  is  a  much  surer  way  of  salvation.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
The  British  Isles,  superb  in  their  Dairy  capacities,  are  now  the  dumping 
ground  of  Foreign  Dairy  Produce.     And  the  evil  is  increasing. 


Royr.l  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  389. 
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The  Import  Trade 
Imports  of  Butter  and  Margarine*  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


Average 
'64-73. 


cwts. 
i,'7i,394 


Average 
'74-83. 


cwts. 
1,910,832 


Average 
'84-93. 


cwts. 

2,967,274 


'94. 


cwts. 


'95- 


cwts. 


3,684,160   I   3*765,830 


'96. 

cwts. 

3,963,881 


Increased  population  does  not  account  for  this   increased   custom   at 
Foreign  Butter  Shops.     Thus  : — 

Imported  Butter  and  Margarine  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
per  Head  of  the  Population. 


Average 
'64-73. 

Average 
'74-83. 

Average 
'84-93. 

'94. 

lbs. 
106 

'95. 

lbs. 
106 

'96. 

lbs. 
4*3 

lbs. 
6-3 

lbs. 
90 

lbs. 

11*2 

And  this  is  where  it  comeis  from  : — 


Imports  in  1896. 

Butter. 

Cwts. 

From  Denmark 



...      1,228,784 

„      France 

...         ...         •  • . 

467,601 

„      Sweden 

...         ...         ... 

323,829 

„      Holland 

•••         ...         .«• 

234,469 

„      United  States          

141,553 

„      Germany 

...         ...            . 

107,825 

„      Other  Countries       

226,514 

From  Victoria 

154,865 

„      Canada 

...         ...         • . . 

88.357 

„      New  Zealand           

56,373 

„      New  Soutl 

1  Wales 

Total  cwts.      ... 

7^777 

•  ■•      3.037.947 

♦  I  have  included  Margarine  because,  until  '86,  it  was  not  separately  denoted  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns. 
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Margarine. 

Cwts. 

From  Holland        861,887 

„      France  30,523 

„      Norway         10^158 

„      Other  Countries       23,366 


Total  cwts 925^934 


There  are  no  statistics  of  Butter  Production  in  Britain.  The  nearest 
approach  to  information  lies  in  the  number  of  cows  which  the  country 
carries  ;  but  this  is  no  guide,  because  our  farmers  are  abandoning 
Butter-making  for  Milk-selling.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  figures  are 
any  indication  of  the  state  of  the  Dairy,  here  are  some  comparative 
statistics  :— The  average  number  of  cows  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
'76-80  was  3,724,000  :  it  is  now  4,000,000.  Denmark  in  'j\  fed 
807,000  cows  :  she  now  supports  about  1,000,000.  The  United  States 
fed  9,000,000  head  in  '70 :  by  '93  the  number  had  increased  to 
16,500,000.  A  similar  development  is  reported  from  Canada.  I  do 
not  know  the  proportion  which  the  cows  in  Australia  bear  to  the  rest 
of  the  cattle ;  but  the  total  head  is  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
For  example,  the  Australian  Colonies  held  8,230,000  head  in  *%6,  and 
11,872,000  in  '91.*  Recent  years  have  seen  great  improvements  in 
Dairy  processes,  and  other  countries  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
them  to  increase  their  output  of  Butter.  But  the  British  Dairy 
Farmer  has  stood  aside,  and  has  been  shoved  out  of  a  growing  market, 
as  we  have  seen.  So  now  you  have  a  large  London  dealer  calculating 
that,  of  all  the  Butter  he  sells,  about  15  or  20  per  cent,  only  comes 
from  Ireland  :  the  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  makes  of 
Butter  a  speciality.! 

Nor  does  foreign  competition  stop  at  edging  out  the  home-made 
article :  it  also  diminishes  the  price  realised.  Irish  Butter  (which  once 
commanded  the  top  price  in  the  home  market)  is  down  beneath  the 
Foreigner  now,  and  in  one  year  ('93-94)  went  down  \\d.  because  of 
foreign  competition.  In  England  the  same  tale  is  told.  Yorkshire 
Butter  makes  id.  in  the  lb.  less  than  Danish  ;  %  yet  every  shop  in  Leeds 
is  half  filled  with  Danish.     The  falls  in  the  English  article  have  been 


*  See  Board  of  Trad^  Journal  for  December,  1894,  pp.  647-8. 

t  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence ^  Vol.  IV,  p.  448. 

t  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  403-5. 
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disastrous.  During  the  Seventies  prices  ranged  between  is.  2d,  and 
I  J.  lod.  B,  lb. — sometimes  more:  the  middle  Nineties  have  seen  them 
hovering  between  lorf.  and  is,  4//. — often  less.  The  foreign  stuflF  has 
held  a  more  even  way.  To  take  a  few  examples : — In  '67  imported 
Butter  commanded  ;{^S*i3  a  cwt  ;  in  '77,  ;C5'83 ;  in  '87,  ;^5'29  ;  in 
'95,  ;f  5*04.  In  some  parts  the  Foreigner  bids  fair  to  drive  the  British 
Butter-Maker  clean  out  of  existence.  A  witness  from  the  Border- 
Country  prophesied  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  that, 
unless  the  Imports  ceased  (probably  he  only  meant  was  substantially 
checked)  the  industry  in  his  district  would  be  destroyed  ;  for  it  was 
forcing  down  home  prices  to  the  point  at  which  profitable  manufacture 
ceases.  This  witness,  it  may  be  added,  admitted  that  English  Butter 
was  badly  made,  and  so  got  placed  as  it  deserved.* 

WAy  Denmark  Beats  Us 

As  my  tables  show,  our  chief  competitor  is  Denmark.  That  little 
country  (her  total  area  is  less  than  an  Eighth  of  ours,  her  cultivated 
area  little  more  than  a  Ninth,  her  total  population  about  an  Eighteenth) 
has  practically  captured  the  English  market,  and  has  done  it  by  the 
most  resolute  and  praiseworthy  efforts.  Indeed,  the  English  trade  is 
almost  the  one  item  of  importance  in  the  Danish  Dairy  Farmer's 
purview.  Not  only  does  nearly  all  the  Butter  he  exports  (about 
97  per  cent.)  come  to  this  country,  but  most  of  what  he  makes  is 
exported.  For  the  wants  of  that  small  population  are  easily  satisfied  ; 
more  especially  as  in  the  bulk  it  displays  a  frugal  preference  for 
imported  margarine.  The  Export  of  Butter  has  multiplied  about 
ninefold  within  a  generation  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Danish  Farmer's 
holding  is  the  four  inches  at  the  top  of  his  head.  The  epigram  is  a 
trifle  solid,  but  the  truth  it  sets  forth  is  beyond  controversy.  The  short 
explanation  of  the  Dane's  achievement  may  be  put  in  Major  Craigie's 
words: — "I  think  there  is  a  combination  of  intelligence,  education, 
Government  assistance,  and  co-operation."  t  Let  us  deal  with  the 
last  item  first.  It  is  estimated  that  Denmark  contains  about  1,200 
Co-operative  Dairies.  The  central  idea  of  the  Danish  Co-operative 
Dairy   is  that   it  should   form  in  a   sense  the  axis  around  which  the 


*  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  IV,  p.  255. 
t  y^V/.,Vol.  III.  p.  227. 
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Dairy- Farms  of  the  neighbourhood  revolve.  That  is  to  say,  the  Farmers 
of  a  certain  district  unite  into  a  Society,  and  erect  a  Dairy,  or  Creamery, 
whereto  they  take  their  milk,  or  cream,  and  whereat  they  are  paid  for 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  The  Butter  is  churned  at  the  Creamery  and 
sold  therefrom,  the  profits  going  to  the  Farmers  themselves.  That,  in 
brief,  is  the  principle  ;  but  as  it  is  so  important  a  factor  in  the  success 
of  Danish  Butter  in  the  English  market  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
glance  in  a  little  more  detail  at  the  institution.  Follows  a  precis  of 
the  articles  of  association  of  a  typical  Danish  Dairy  Society : — 

The  object  of  a  Co-operative  Dairy  Association  is  to  erect  a  dairy 
and  to  secure  to  members  the  highest  possible  profits  on  their  cows,  by 
separating  the  milk  in  centrifugal  separators  and  manufacturing  the 
cream  into  Butter  for  sale  ;  part  of  the  separated  milk  to  be  made  into 
skim-milk  cheese  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  members  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  rest  of  the  separated  milk,  with  the  butter  milk  and  the  whey, 
to  be  sold  to  members  at  a  fair  price.  In  this  Association  a  member  has 
as  many  votes  as  he  has  cows :  subject  to  which  qualification,  the  Society 
is  framed  on  a  democratic  basis.  A  Dairyman  is  engaged  at  a  small 
fixed  salary  (with  free  lodging  and  other  perquisites),  and  is  also  paid 
on  commission,  and  engages  the  necessary  assistants.  Milk  is  paid  for 
according  to  the  fat  contents,  and  is  weighed  on  its  arrival  at  the  Dairy. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  preliminary  devotion  of  profits  to  working 
expenses  and  the  extinction  of  the  debt  incurred  in  original  construc- 
tion, and  losses  are  borne  by  members  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
milk  they  deliver ;  when  the  debt  is  paid  off,  the  value  of  the  Society's 
assets  are  apportioned  as  shares  among  the  members  in  ratio  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  have  delivered.  Afterwards  the  yearly  profits  are 
divided  in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  first  place,  5  per  cent,  is  paid  on  each 
share ;  when  the  remainder  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
milk  delivered  by  each  member  during  the  previous  year.  The  Dairy 
undertakes  the  transport  of  milk  from  the  farms,  unless  the  quantity 
per  day  be  less  than  100  lbs.,  when  the  farmer  has  to  bring  his  milk 
to  the  nearest  high  road  along  which  the  Dairy  cart  runs.  Members 
must  keep  their  transport  churns  perfectly  clean,  and  must  look  to  it 
that  the  milking  is  properly  done,  that  the  milk  is  immediately  passed 
through  the  strainer  into  the  churns,  and  that  the  churns  are  placed  in 
cold  water,  to  be  changed  when  necessary.  It  is  forbidden  to  send  to 
the  Dairy  milk  from  sick  cows,  or  from  cows  with  calf  until  five  days 
after  calving ;  and  these  rules  are  maintained  by  fines.     Exclusiveness 
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IS  also  ensured  by  forbidding  members  to  sell  Butter  or  Cheese,  or  to 
sell  their  milk  to  other  dairies,  though  they  may  sell  milk  to  peasants 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  members  have  the  privilege  of  buying 
Butter  for  private  consumption  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
production.  Then  stringent  rules  (the  breaking  of  which  is  visited  by 
substantial  fines)  are  imposed  upon  members  with  respect  to  the  feeding 
of  their  cows ;  cabbage,  turnip-tops,  and  kohlrabi-tops  are  absolutely 
forbidden  ;  other  questionable  foodstuffs  may  only  be  used  when  the 
Dairyman  is  notified  thereof,  so  that  special  attention  may  be  given  to 
the  quality  of  the  milk  delivered  to  him,  and,  if  any  flavour  be  injured 
thereby,  the  Dairyman  may  refuse  to  receive  it.  The  Directorate 
arranges  for  the  purchase  of  feeding  materials  in  bulk,  as  well  as 
grass-seeds  and  plants,  and  delivers  the  same  to  members.  To  ensure 
a  good  aroma,  members  are  bound  to  purchase  as  much  rape-cake  as 
shall  furnish  at  least  one  pound  daily  to  each  cow  during  the  winter. 
The  Directorate  and  the  Dairyman  have  powers  of  visitation,  and  fines 
are  inflicted  for  concealment  or  false  information.  For  the  preservation 
of  the  separated  milk  and  the  checking  of  infectious  disease,  this  by- 
product is  always  heated  at  the  dairy.  If  infectious  disease  break  out 
in  a  member's  family  or  stock,  he  must  immediately  cease  to  deliver 
milk  until  the  disease  has  disappeared,  and  his  farm  has  been  disinfected. 
So  too  in  the  event  of  sickness  among  the  staff  of  the  Dairy:  the 
Dairyman  must  instantly  remove  the  sick  person  and  disinfect  the 
premises,  or  be  heavily  fined. 

My  readers  will  now  begin  to  understand  why  Danish  Butter  is  . 
uniformly  good.  I  do  but  outline  the  skeleton  of  the  splendid  system 
by  which  the  Dane  is  able  to  put  Butter  of  excellent  quality  on  the 
market.  If  space  served,  I  might  give  details  of  the  butter-making,  the 
regulations  for  milking,  and  the  like,  which  make  the  Danish  Dairy  a 
model  for  the  world.  But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  other  matters.  For  the 
Danish  farmer  is  not  left  to  work  out  his  salvation  alone.  He  has. 
also  the  assistance  of  local  Agricultural  Associations,  and  (still  more 
important)  the  aid  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  the  State. 
The  two  last  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  may  be  properly  con- 
sidered together.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  combined  action  is  their 
institution  of  Dairy  Advisers  and  Experts.  Three  Consulting  Experts 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  Their  duty  is  to  assist  by 
advice  any  Dairy  Association  (or  individual  farmer)  which  may  seek 
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it,  and  the  only  charges  are  those  for  board  and  travelling  expenses. 
"  These  men,"  said  Captain  Lacour,  the  head  of  the  Danish  Agricultural 
Department,  "  are  our  Dairy  Doctors."      When  anything  goes  wrong  in 
dairy  or  farm,  they  visit  the  spot  and  advise  how  the  mischief  may  be 
set  right.    In  addition,  these,  experts  visit  the  stores  of  butter-merchants, 
and  if  they  see  any  butter  which  is  not  as  it  should  be,  they  write  to 
the  dairy  whence  it  comes,  and  explain  the  trouble.*     The  Government 
likewise  keeps  an  expert  in  England,  whose  function  is  to  promote  the 
repute  and  sale  of  Danish  produce.     He  is  furnished  with  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  instructions  ;  as,  that  he  shall  contradict  in  the  Press  any 
assertions  affecting  Danish  agriculture  and  produce,  that  he  shall  look 
out  for  such  fraudulent  practices  as  are  calculated  to  hurt  the  fame  of 
Danish  Butter,  that  he  shall  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  markets.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  who  at  present  fills  this  office  does  his 
•work.     But  State  Aid  in  Denmark  does  not  end  at  his  doorstep.     Take 
the   Government   Butter  Shows  for  instance.      They  last   for  months 
•on  end,  and  the  exhibits  are  severely  tested.     It  is  provided  that  an 
intending  exhibitor  must,  on  receipt  of  a  letter  or  telegram,  at  once 
send  in  a  ready-made  cask  of  butter.     This  prevents  the  preparation  of 
a  special  cask,  and  ensures  the  exhibition  of  typical  produce.     Also  the 
Government  has  made  careful  regulations  with  respect  to  the  export  of 
Margarine,  being  actively  desirous  that  its  country's  good  name  and 
commercial  prospects  shall  not  be  tarnished  by  any  trafficking  in  that 
unholy   compound ;    io   Denmark    the   manufacture   of   Margarine  is 
'Consequently  on  the  decline,  notwithstanding  the  large  home  consump- 
tion.     Nearly  all  the  Margarine   consumed  in  Denmark  is  imported, 
while  the  export  has  become  practically  nil :   the  avowed  export,  that 
is;   but    analyses  made   in    England  of  Da^nish  butter  have  detected 
Margarine  in  certain  samples.     It  has  been  asserted  that,  beyond  the 
matters  I  have  mentioned,  the  Dairy  Farmer  receives  no  special  aid 
from  his  Government.     But  this  is  not  true.     The  principal  railways  in 
Denmark  are  owned  by  the  Government,  and  the  Agricultural  Industry 
is  carefully  considered  in  the   matter  of  freight  charges.     The  system 
extends  to  the  minor  railways  and  the  steamships  which  convey  Danish 
produce  to  this  country.     They  also  are  subsidised  by  the  State. 

This  note  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the  improve- 
lyients    made  in    the    distribution    of   Danish    produce.      Until   about 


*  Report  of  Recess  Committee ^  1896,  p.  154. 
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'80  Danish  Butter  was  delivered  to  a  local  dealer,  who  disposed  of  it 
through  a  broker  to  the  wholesale  exporter.  But  with  the  steady 
growth  of  the  English  trade  has  come  the  elimination  of  the  middleman. 
The  producer  now  sells  to  the  export  merchant  direct ;  who  in  his  turn 
(he  is  appointed  by  the  State)  has  succeeded  in  eluding  the  English 
Commission  Agent  and  deals  directly  with  the  English  butter-merchant 
in  this  country.  Our  merchants  wire  their  orders  every  Thursday  to 
Denmark,  and  the  butter  is  despatched  next  day,  the  price  being  fixed 
by  a  representative  Committee  in  Copenhagen.  This  arrangement  is 
generally  advantageous  :  the  English  buyer  is  sure  of  the  quantity  he 
asks,  while  the  Dane  not  only  is  sure  that  his  Butter  will  not  remain 
unsold,  but  also  saves  the  Commission  Agent's  charge.  Now,  in  the 
elimination  of  the  middleman  consists  the  secret,  to  no  small  extent,  of 
profitable  production.     The  British  Farmer  is  slow  to  take  this  point* 

One  other  factor  must  be  noted.  Danish  Butter  is  beautifully 
packed  in  metal  (or  other)  receptacles,  which  insure  its  presentable 
appearance  in  an  English  butter-shop.  Now  your  English  butterman 
likes  to  display  his  goods  in  the  shop  window  in  bulk ;  it  is  at  once  a 
striking  advertisement  and  a  substantial  guarantee  of  the  wholesale 
character  of  his  business.  The  admirably  packed  and  preserved  Danish 
butter  lends  itself  to  this  scheme.  But  the  cask  from  Ireland,  covered 
in  dirt,  as  it  often  is,  and  comprising  layers  of  various  sorts,  like 
geological  deposits,  must  be  carefully  hidden  from  the  purchaser's 
eye,  lest  his  gorge  rise,  and  his  custom  be  transferred.  So  the  butter- 
merchant  naturally  prefers  the  Danish  article,  whose  seductive  appear- 
ance IS  matched  by  its  uniformly  excellent  flavour. 

Some  other  Countries 

Denmark  does  not  have  it  all  her  own  way  ;  her  neighbour,  Sweden, 
for  one,  holds  a  substantial  and  a  growing  position  in  the  English 
Butter  Market.  In  '90  that  market  was  invaded  by  Swedish  Butter 
to  the  tune  of  224.235  cwts. ;  by  '96  that  quantity  had  increased  to 
323,829  cwts.  The  success  of  Sweden  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
Denmark's.  The  climatic  conditions  are  less  favourable,  the  winters 
being  so  long  that  the  cattle  have  to  be  stall-fed  in  all  cases  for  the 
most  of  the  year  ;  while  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  is  no 
pasture,  they  are  tied  up  in  the  sheds  all  the  year  round.     This  enforced 

•  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence^  VoL  III,  Appendix,  p.  504. 
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stall-feeding  adds  considerably  to  the  expenses  of  the  Swedish  dairy  ,- 
yet  the  Swede  is  able  to  place  his  Butter  in  England.  Mr.  Gough,  our 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Stockholm,  attributes  the  Swede's  success  to  the 
"skill,  knowledge,  and  care  which  he  brings,  to  the  conduct  of  his 
business."*  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  who  undertook  a  special  mission  to  investigate  Swedish 
methods  sur place,  reported  that  the  management  was  "always  more 
economical,  and  they  were  more  attentive  to  details,  such  as  cleanli- 
ness," which,  of  course,  is  very  important  In  regard  to  small  things 
they  were  far  in  advance  of  us.  Then  they  adopt  a  more  elabdrate 
system  of  testing  the  milk,  which  would  be  quite  useless  to  our 
creamery  managers,  who  have  had  no  scientific  training  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.t  In  Sweden,  also.  Co-operation  is  coming  into  fashion,  and, 
even  where  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  the  Wholesale  Butter-Making 
System  is  in  vogue  in  the  form  of  "  buying-up  "  dairies :  factories,  that 
is,  run  by  capitalists,  who  buy  the  milk  or  cream  from  the  farmers. 
Nor  should  the  excellent  system  of  Dairy  Instruction  which  (thanks  to 
State  Aid)  obtains  in  Sweden,  as  also  in  Norway,  be  left  out  of  count. 
A  leading  feature  is  the  sending  round  to  the  farmers  of  peripatetic 
experts,  who  give  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  butter-making. 
France  is  more  formidable  still.  Notwithstanding  competition,  the 
Norman  and  Breton  dairies  take  the  second  place  in  the  English 
market.  In  France,  also,  you  have  Co-operation  in  full  swing,  and 
accounting,  in  a  measure,  for  success.  In  three  neighbouring  Depart- 
ments (Charente-Inferieure,  Deux-S^vres,  and  Vendue)  there  is  a  group 
of  about  seventy  co-operative  creameries,  federated  for  the  most  part  by 
means  of  a  Central  Association.  Serious  aspersions  have  been  cast 
upon  the  purity  of  Norman  Butter,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
bought  by  English  buttermen  who  will  scarce  look  at  English  or  Irish. 
One  reason  is  undoubtedly  the  admirable  organisation  of  the  French 
distributive  industry.  Mr.  Lovell,  a  London  provision  merchant,  told  the 
Agricultural  Commission  something  about  the  special  facilities  granted 
to  the  transport  of  Normandy  butter : — "  It  is  never  sent  on  to  the 
railway  until  night  The  trucks  come  into  the  place,  the  butter  is  put 
into  the  trucks,  and  then  taken  down  to  Cherbourg,  and  shipped  at 


*  Board  of  Agn'cuUurt's  Report  on  Dairy  Farming  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany » 
(C.  7019.) 

t  Royal  Commission  oa  Agriculture,  Minnies  of  Evidence^  VoL  III,  p.  386. 
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night,  and  kept  out  of  the  sun  carefully  there,  and  also  on  the  steamer."* 
A  variance  from  the  Anglo-Irish  practice,  as  I  shall  presently  relate. 

Our  old  friend,  Germany,  too,  consigns  butter,  as  she  does  everything 
else,  to  our  hospitable,  ports  ;  and 'Germany,  like  the  rest,  has  appre- 
hended the  virtues  of  combination.  So  we  record  the  existence  in 
the  Germany  of  '94  (I  have  no  later  figures)  of  1,341  Agricultural 
Productive  Societies,  whereof  1,265  were  Creameries.  Nor  must 
Holland  be  left  out,  for  Friesland  Butter,  despite  the  severe  com- 
petition  of  Denmark,  still  manages  to  hold  its  own  ;  but  as  I  shall 
deal  more  fully  with  Dutch  dairy-farming  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
Cheese,  I  will  but  remark  that  in  Holland,  also,  Co-operation  and 
Cleanliness  have  full  play. 

The  United  States  should  be  watched.  The  early  Nineties  witnessed 
a  diminished  Export  to  this  country  ;  but  the  falling-ofF  was  more  than 
•corrected  in  ^96,  when  we  received  a  much  larger  consignment  of  United 
States  Butter  than  in  any  previous  year.  When  that  country,  with  its 
vast  capacities,  takes  to  the  development  of  an  industry,  it  is  time  for 
all  competitors  to  pull  themselves  together.  Tis  interesting  to  note 
that  the  development  of  American  Butter  for  export  is  chiefly  an  aflair 
of  the  Eastern  States,  whose  Farmers  have  adopted  this  method  of 
making  good  the  loss  on  Wheat.  Creameries  (need  it  be  said  ?)  are  the 
rule  in  American  Dairying,  and  the  number  of  Co-operative  Dairies  is 
increasing  year  by  year. 

A  word,  now,  as  to  Colonial  Butter.  It  is  a  far  cry  to  the  Antipodes, 
and  Butter  is  scarce  the  sort  of  thing  one  would  imagine  making  an 
elegant  survival  of  a  journey  across  the  Equator.  Yet  the  Australian 
Colonies  are  addressing  themselves  energetically  and  successfully  to 
the  business  of  making  Butter  for  the  Foreign  Bread  consumed  in 
the  Mother  Country.  And,  in  truth,  if  England  is  determined  at  all 
hazards  not  to  feed  herself,  it  is  better  that  the  work  and  the  profit  of 
feeding  her  should  go  to  the  Colonies  than  to  foreigners.  Anyway,  of 
the  fact  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  Denmark,  in  particular,  is  viewing  with 
undisguised  alarm  the  increasing  shipments  of  Australasian  Butter. 
Victoria  is  the  chief  offender.  To  foster  the  infant  Export,  her 
Government  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  dangerous  aid  of  an  Export 
Bounty,  to  the  substantial  amount  of  2d,  in  the  lb.  But  this  stimulus 
has  now  been  withdrawn,  there  being  obviously  no  further  need  for  it. 
Here  are  some  recent  figures : — 

*  Royal  Commission  on  AgricuUurei  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Vol.  IV,  p.  444.  . 
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Imports  into  tJte  United  Kingdom  of  Butter  from  Victoria, 


'90. 


cwts. 


'91. 


'92. 


'93- 


I 
cwts.      '      cwts. 


8,708    1    20,033  i    47,592 


cwts. 

105,994 


'94. 


cwts. 

190,39s 


'95. 

cwts. 
212,797 


'96. 


cwts. 

154,862 


Jt  will  be  noticed  that  '96  saw  a  check — whether  temporary  or  per- 
manent I  have  no  means  of  prophesying — and  this  check  was  shared 
to  a  still  greater  degree  by  New  South  Wales.  But  Canada  was  amply 
avenged  for  her  Sisters'  wrongs.  She  sent  us  50,000  cwts.  more  in  '96 
than  in  '95,  which  in  its  turn  was  almost  double  the  quantity  sent  in  '94. 

The  Apathetic  Briton 

I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  that  Co-operation  is  a  prime 
essential  to  success  in  the  Modern  Dairy.  One  is  almost  disposed  to 
follow  that  up  by  declaring  that  therefore,  and  of  course,  Co-operation 
is  laughed  out  of  existence  by  the  British  Farmer.  And  certain  it  is 
that  Co-operative  Dairy-Farming  is  all  but  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 
To  the  few  exceptions  in  England  and  the  more  numerous  "evidences 
of  a  saner  mind  in  Ireland  I  shall  advert  in  the  next  paper.  For  the 
present  let  me  pause  to  chronicle  the  apathy  which  up  to  now  obtains 
in  the  vast  majority  of  British  Dairies,  where  conservative  individualism 
of  the  most  unprofitable  and  insensate  kind  holds  undisputed  sway. 
'Tis  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  well  within  the  truth.  Indeed  "apathetic" 
is  inadequate  to  the  case  of  many  British  Dair>'-Farmers.  Some> 
including  pseudo-intelligent  representatives  of  their  class,  who  lift 
up  the  voice  of  sturdy  independence  at  meetings  of  the  Farmers'  Cluh, 
and  before  Royal  Commissions,  are  not  content  with  indifference: 
they  pour  unstinted  abuse  on  the  idea  of  Co-operation.  Here  are 
one  or  two  extracts  from  published  utterances.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  a  year  ago,  to  which  Mr.  Rew  read  a  stimulating  paper 
on  "  Co-operation  in  Agriculture,"  a  practical  gentleman  from  Yorkshire 
delivered  himself  thus : — **  Taking  the  three  modes  of  co-operation> 
first  of  all  co-operative  production.  I  have  written  against  that,  and 
I  think  many  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is,  and  is  likely  to 
be,  a  failure."  The  next  speaker,  who  hailed  from  Norfolk,  warmly 
eulogised  his  Yorkshire  friend's  sturdy  views: — "I  quite  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Rowlandson  said  with  regard  to  co-operative  production, 
for  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  in  any  case  to  flourish./  It  hasLj 
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not  done  so  in  the  past,  when  agricultural  produce  was  much  more 
valuable  than  it  is  now,  and  I  fear  at  this  time  and  in  the  future 
we  shall  not  see  any  good  results  in  co-operative  farming/*  This 
gentleman  was  full  of  reasons  why  Farmers  should  refrain  from 
helping  themselves.  One  is  worth  quoting: — ^** There  is  one  other 
reason  why  farmers  do  not  co-operate,  and  that  is  their  poverty. 
If  people  are  rich  they  can  co-operate  with  the  greatest  possible 
advantage;  but  when  people  are  very  poor,  as  the  farmers  are  at 
the  present  day,  they  must  have  cash  for  their  com,  but  if  they  buy 
their  cake  or  manure  they  expect  to  buy  it  on  credit  That  being 
the  case  it  is  very  much  against  co-operation  as  I  understand  it"* 
This  gentleman  is  doubtless  an  excellent  farmer,  but  I  fear  he  does 
not  maintain  the  reputation  of  his  profession  for  sound  churchmanship,- 
or  he  would  have  remembered  the  parable  of  the  foolish  one  who 
uselessly  buried  his  one  talent  because  it  was  not  ten.  Why,  the 
very  basis  of  Co-operation  is  individual  poverty;  it  is  just  your  PoJor 
Farmer  who  needs  to  combine.  The  Danish  Farmers  were  a  poorer 
race  than  they  of  Norfolk ;  and  that  is  why  they  banded  themselves 
together ;  and  that  is  also  why  they  are  beating  the  Norfolk  men  in 
their  home-market,  and  are  well  on  the  road,  in  face  of  climatic  and 
other  drawbacks,  to  greater  wealth  than  the  Farmers  of  Norfolk  enjoy. 
But  I  must  refrain  from  criticism  :  for  did  not  this  same  Norfolk 
Farmer  tell  the  Club  in  another  part  of  his  speech  that  *'  we  do  come 
in  for  such  an  enormous  amount  of  abuse,  as  well  as  advice,  that  I 
am  almost  tired  of  reading  it "  ?  So  he  shall  read  no  more  of  mine. 
But  I  must  find  room  for  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  who 
followed  the  Norfolk  speaker: — "When  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed 
Milk  Factory  was  formed  at  Aylesbury.  ...  I  found  that  it  took  the 
milk  of  3,500  cows  daily,  and  paid  a  dividend  to  its  shareholders  of 
considerably  over  20  per  cent,  on  a  return  of  ;^  100,000.  The  late 
Duke  of  Buckingham  offered  to  the  farmers  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury 
to  build  a  factory  on  some  land  adjoining  the  new  railway  station  at 
Aylesbury  if  the  farmers  would  send  their  milk  to  that  factory,  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  all  the  profits  made  by  this  company  for 
themselves.  Do  you  think  we  could  get  half  a  dozen  together?  No, 
not  three.  The  other  instance  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  late 
Mr.  Allender  ....  and  I  were  determined  to  see  if  a  Butter  Factory 
could  not  be  started  in  the  centre  of  undoubtedly  the  best  district  in 

*  foumal  of  Farmers^  Club^  February,  1896, 
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the  world — for  I  think  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  Butter  has  never  been 
equalled.  We  took  a  large  part  of  the  new  Corn  Exchange  at  a  rent 
of  ;^75  a  year,  and  Mr.  Allender  offered  to  fit  it  up  with  the  very 
best  machinery  that  ingenuity  and  modern  appliances  could  effects 
A  meeting  was  attempted  to  be  held  of  the  farmers  of  the  district, 
with  a  view  of  getting  them  to  send  their  butter  to  the  factory,  and 
so  reap  the  benefits  obtained  by  the  Normandy  people  and  the  Danes  ; 
but  we  could  not  get  half  a  dozen  farmers  to  agree  to  send  their  butter 
to  that  factory." 

Certain  other  spokesmen  of  Unprogressive  Agriculture  do  not  go 
the  length  of  scorning  the  notion  of  Co-operation  :  they  are  content 
to  testify  their  disbelief  in  its  practicability.  Of  such  was  a  witness 
before  the  Royal  Commission,  who  said  that  in  his  district  (Cornwall) : 
**  the  number  of  cows  kept  within  a  given  area  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  render  that  a  profitable  way  of  conducting  this  business.  You  would 
require  about  600  cows  in  flush  milk,  within  an  area  of  about  four 
miles,  and  we  should  not  have  that  number  or  anything  like  it  As  a 
rule,  a  farmer  would  keep  from  ten  to  twelve  cows,  and  market  their 
produce  himself  to  better  advantage."*  This  witness  omitted  from 
his  consideration  the  possibility  of  auxiliary  creameries  in  scattered 
districts :  had  he  enquired  into  Danish  methods  he  would  have  found 
them  actually  an  institution  in  profitable  working  order.  But  the 
best  answer  to  his  pessimism  lies  in  the  actual  and  successful  existence 
of  three  Dairy  Co-operative  Societies  in  Cornwall  to-day. 

The  apathy  of  the  British  Farmer  is  especially  maddening  to  those 
of  us  who  advocate  State  Assistance  for  Agriculture.  We  are  constantly 
having  his  stupidity  thrown  in  our  teeth  when  we  advocate  needful 
measures  of  Protection  ;  and  the  uphill  struggle  against  Cobdenite 
prejudice  is  not  lightened  by  having  to  sit  silent  under  the  retort: — 
"What  is  the  good  of  trying  to  help  men  who  will  not  help 
themselves  ? "  We  may — and  we  should — allow  something  for  the 
hopelessness  engendered  by  the  transference  of  taxation  from  the 
successful  Foreign  Importer  to  the  unsuccessful  Home  Producer ;  but, 
having  made  this  allowance,  there  still  remains  enough  gratuitous 
and  obstinate  inertia  to  spoil  the  temper  of  the  most  benignant 
among  the  well-wishers  to  English  Agriculture. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

*  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  122. 
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T    EGES  MARCHIARUM,  to  wit,  the  Laws  of  the  Marches:  so 

M  ^    Statesmen  and  lawyers  named  the  codes  which  said,  though  oft 

in  vain,  how   English  and   Scots   Marchmen   should   comport 

themselves,  and  how  each  Kingdom  should  guard  against  the  other's 

deadly,  unrelenting  enmity.     I  propose  to  outline  these  laws,  and  the 

officials  by  whom  and  courts  wherein  they  were  enforced. 

But  first  a  word  as  to  country  and  people.  From  Berwick  to  the 
Solway — the  extreme  points  of  the  dividing  line  between  North  and 
South  Britain — is  but  seventy  miles  in  a  crow's  flight ;  but  trace  its 
windings,  and  you  measure  one  hundred  and  ten.  Over  mure  than  half 
this  space  the  division  is  arbitrary.  It  happed  where  the  opposing 
forces  balanced.  The  Scot  pushed  his  way  a  little  farther  south  here, 
and  there  was  pushed  back  a  little  further  north ;  and  Commissioners 
and  Treaties  indelibly  marked  the  spots.  The  conflict  lasted  over  three 
centuries,  and  must  obviously  be  fiercest  on  the  line  where  the  King- 
doms met.  And  if  it  stiffened,  yet  warped,  the  Scots  character  at 
large,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  commerce  and  tilth  and  comfort 
in  Scotland  proper,  what  must  have  been  its  effect  on  the  Scottish 
Borderer,  ever  in  the  hottest  of  the  furnace  ?  The  weaker,  poorer, 
smaller  Kingdom  felt  the  struggle  far  more  than  England,  yet  the 
English  were  worse  troubled  than  the  Scots:  being  the  richer,  they 
were  the  more  liable  to  incursion ;  their  dalesmen  were  not  greatly 
different  from  other  Englishmen ;  they  were  held  in  hand  by  a  strong 
central  authority ;  they  had  thriving  towns  and  a  certain  standard  of 
wealth  and  comfort.  Now,  the  Scots  clansmen  developed  unchecked  : 
so  it  is  mainly  from  them  that  we  take  our  ideas  of  Border  life. 

The  Border  country  is  a  pleasant  pastoral  land,  with  soft,  rounded 
hills  and  streams  innumerable  and  secluded  valleys,  where  the  ruins  of 
old  peels  or  feudal  castles  denote  a  troubled  past  That  past  however, 
is  written  nobly  over  letters,  for  the  Border  ballads  are  of  the  finest  of 
the  wheat     They  preserve,  as  only  literature  can,  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
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the  aspirations,  hopes  and  fears  and  beliefs  of  other  days  and  vanished 
lives.     They  are  voices  from  the  darkness  ;  but — 

He  had  himself  laid  hand  on  sword 
He  who  this  rime  did  write  ! 

The  most  of  them  have,  no  certain  time  or  place.  Even  the  traditional 
stories  help  but  little  to  make  things  clear.  Yet  they  tell  us  more,  and 
tell  it  better  than  the  Annalist  ever  dreamed.  We  know  who  and  what 
these  men  really  were :  a  strong,  resolute  race,  passionate  and  proud, 
rough  and  cruel,  living  by  open  robbery,  yet  capable  of  deathless 
devotion,  faithful  to  their  word,  hating  all  cowards  and  traitors  to 
the  death  ;  not  without  a  certain  respect  and  admiration  for  their  likes 
across  the  line,  fond  of  jest  and  song,  equal  on  occasions  to  a  certain 
rude  eloquence,  and,  before  all,  the  most  turbulent  and  troublesome. 
The  Scots  Borderers  were  dreaded  by  their  own  more  peaceful  country- 
men ;  and  to  think  of  that  narrow  strip  of  country,  hemmed  in  by  £he 
Highlands  to  the  north,  and  the  Border  clans  on  the  south,  is  to  shudder 
at  the  burden  it  had  to  endure.  For  a  race,  whatever  its  good  qualities, 
that  lives  by  rapine,  is  like  to  be  dangerous  to  friends  as  well  as  foes. 
Some  Border  clans,  as  the  Armstrongs  and  the  Elliots,  were  girded  at 
as  **  always  riding " ;  and  they  were  not  particular  as  to  whom  they 
rode  against.  Nay :  both  Governments  suspected  the  Borderers  of  an 
inexplicable  tenderness  for  their  neighbours.  When  they  took  part 
in  a  larger  expedition,  they  would  attack  each  other  with  a  suspicious 
lack  of  heart.  At  best  they  were  apt  to  look  at  war  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  fight  for  mere  prisoners  or  plunder. 

To  meet  such  conditions  the  Border  Laws  were  evolved.  They 
were  administered  in  chief  by  special  officers  called  Wardens.  Either 
Border  was  portioned  out  into  three  Marches :  the  East,  the  Middle, 
and  the  West  (the  lordship  of  Liddesdale  was  included  in  the  Scots 
Middle  March,  but  sometimes  it  had  a  special  Keeper  of  almost  equal 
dignity  with  a  Warden).  Each  of  the  three  Scots  Wardens  had  a 
hundred  pounds  of  yearly  fee ;  he  could  appoint  Deputies,  Captains 
of  Strongholds,  Clerks,  Sergeants,  and  Dempsters ;  he  could  call  out 
the  full  force  of  his  district  to  invade  or  to  beat  back  Invasion;  he 
represented  the  Sovereign,  and  was  responsible  for  crimes.  He  must 
keep  the  Clans  in  order  by  securing  as  hostages  several  of  their  most 
conspicuous  sons,  and  either  these  were  quartered  on  nobles  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Firth„  or  they  were  held  in  safer  keeping  in  the  Kings' 
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Castles.  He  also  held  Justice  Courts  for  the  trial  of  Scots  subjects 
accused  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  their  own  country.  He  was 
commonly  a  great  noble  of  the  district,  his  office  in  early  times  being 
often  hereditary ;  and,  as  such,  he  had  power  of  life  and  death,  so  that 
the  need  for  holding  special  Courts  was  little  felt.  A  Scots  anecdote 
pictures  an  angry  Highlander  "  banning "  the  Lords  of  Session  as 
"  kinless  loons,"  because,  though  some  were  relatives,  they  had  decided 
a  case  against  him.  These  Wardens  were  not "  kinless  loons,"  and  they 
x)ften  used  their  office  to  favour  a  friend  or  depress  a  foe.  On  small 
pretext  they  put  their  enemies  "  to  the  horn,"  as  the  process  of  outlawry 
(by  trumpet  blast)  was  called.  True,  the  indifference  with  which  those 
enemies  "  went  to  the  horn  "  would  scandalise  the  legal  pedant. 

Sometimes  a  superior  officer,  a  "  Lieutenant,"  was  sent  to  the 
Borders  :  the  Wardens  were  under  him  ;  he  more  fully  represented 
the  Royal  Power.  Now  and  again  the  Sovereign  himself  made  a 
progress,  administering  a  rough  and  ready  justice,  and  so  "  dantoning 
the  thieves  of  the  Borders,  and  making  the  rush  bush  keep  the  cow."  So 
it  was  said  of  James  V's  famous  raid  in  1529.  The  chief  incident  was 
the  capture  of  Johnie  Armstrong,  of  Gilnockie,  the  ruins  of  whose 
picturesque  tower  at  the  Hollows  still  overlook  the  Esk,  Gilnockie 
came  to  meet  his  King  with  a  great  band  of  horsemen  richly  apparelled. 
He  was  Captain  of  Langholm  Castle,  and  the  ballad  tells  how  he  and 
his  companions  exercised  themselves  in  knightly  sports  on  Langholm 
Lee,  whilst  "The  ladies  lukit  frae  their  loft  window"  "God  bring  our 
men  well  hame  agen!"  the  ladies  said  ;  and  their  apprehensions  were 
more  than  justified.  "  What  wants  yon  knave  that  a  King  should 
have?"  asked  the  King  in  angry  amaze.  He  ordered  the  band  to 
instant  execution  ;  and  in  accordance  with  romantic  precedent,  one 
only  is  said  to  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  Many  of  Johnie*s  name, 
among  them  III  Will  Armstrong,  tersely  described  as  "  another  stark 
theiff/*  went  to  their  doom ;  but  the  act,  however  applauded  at 
Edinburgh,  was  bitterly  condemned  on  the  Borders.  Gilnockie  only 
plundered  the  English,  it  was  urged,  and  the  King  had  caught  him  by 
a  tricky  unworthy  a  Stuart.  The  country  folk  loved  to  tell  how  the 
dule  trees  faded  away^  and  they  loved  to  point  out  the  graves  of 
the  Armstrongs  in  tlie  lonely  churchyard.  But  the  ballad  preserves 
the  name  better  than  all  else.  It  unblushingly  commends  Gilnockie's 
iove  of  honesty,  his  generosity,  his  patriotism,  and  directly  accuses  his 
Sovereign  of  treachery,  in  which  accusation  there  is  perhaps  some  truth. 
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Anyhow,  the  execution  was  the  act  of  a  weak  and  violent  man,  and  had 
no  permanent  effect. 

The  Wardens  had  twofold  duties ;  first,  defence  against  the  enemy : 
second,  negotiation  in  time  of  peace  with  the  "mighty  opposite." 
Thus  the  Border  Laws  were  part  police  and  part  international,  and 
were  administered  in  different  Courts.  Offences  of  the  first  class 
were  speaking  or  conferring  with  Englishmen  without  permission  of 
the  King  or  the  Warden ;  and  the  warning  Englishmen  of  Scots 
alertness  in  the  matter  of  forays.  In  brief,  aiding,  abetting,  or  in  any 
way  holding  intercourse  with  the  "  Auld  Enemy"  was  March  Treason 
(to  adopt  a  convenient  English  term). 

In  England  the  Wardens  were  finally  chosen  for  their  political 
and  military  skill,  and  not  because  of  their  territorial  position.  Now 
the  Warden  of  the  East  Marches  was  commonly  Governor  and  Castellan 
of  Berwick.  The  Castle  of  Harbottell  was  allotted  to  the  Warden  of 
the  Middle  Marche  ;  whilst  for  the  West  Carlisle,  where  again  Governor 
and  Warden  were  often  one,  was  the  appointed  place.  Sometimes  a 
Lord  Warden  General  was  appointed,  sometimes  a  Lieutenant,  but  the 
Wardens  were  commonly  independent.  At  the  Warden  Courts 
Englishmen  were  punished  for  March  Treason,  a  branch  of  which  was 
furnishing  the  Scots  with  articles  of  merchandise  or  war.  And  here  I 
note  that  Carlisle  throve  on  this  illegal  traffic.  At  Carlisle  Fair  the 
Carlisle  burgher  never  asked  the  nationality  of  man  or  beast.  The  first 
got  his  money  or  its  equivalent ;  the  second  was  instantly  passed 
through  the  hands  of  butcher  and  skinner.  Though  the  country-side 
were  wasted,  the  burghers  lay  safe  within  their  strong  walls,  and  waxed 
fat  on  the  spoils  of  Borderer  and  Dalesman  alike.  Small  wonder  the 
city  was  "  Merrie  Carlisle  ! "  The  law  struck  with  as  little  force  against 
Blackmail,  or  protection  money,  which  it  was  an  offence  to  pay  to 
any  person,  Scots  or  English.  From  this  source,  Gilnockie  and  others, 
coining  the  terror  of  their  name,  drew  great  revenue.  Another  pro- 
vision was  against  marriage  with  a  Scots  woman  without  the  Warden's 
consent,  for  in  this  way  traitors,  or  "half-marrows,"  arose  within  the 
gate.  Complete  forms  are  preserved  of  the  procedure  at  those 
Warden  Courts.  There  were  a  Grand  Jury  and  an  Ordinary  Jury, 
and  the  Warden  acted  very  much  as  a  Judge  of  Assize  to-day.  One 
or  two  technical  terms  I  shall  presently  explain.  Here  I  but  note 
that  the  criminal  guilty  of  March  Treason  was  beheaded  "according 
to  the  customs  of  the  Marches." 
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The  international  duties  of  the  Wardens  were  those  of  conference 
with  each  other,  and  the  redressing  of  approved  wrongs,  which  wrongs 
were  usually  done  in  raids  or  forays.  The  smaller  Border  Chieftain 
dwelt  in  a  peel  tower,  stuck  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  or  at  the  break  of  a 
torrent.  It  was  a  rude  structure  with  a  projecting  battlement.  A  stair 
or  ladder  even  held  its  two  stories  together,  and  about  it  lay  a  barn- 
kin — a  space  of  some  sixty  feet  encompassed  by  a  wall,  the  laird's 
followers  dwelling  in  huts  hard  by.  For  small  parties  the  tower  was 
self-sufficient  in  defence,  and  if  it  lay  in  the  way  of  a  hostile  army  the 
laird  was  duly  warned  by  scouts  or  beacon  fires,  and  withdrew  to  some 
fastness  of  rock  or  marsh,  carrying  his  few  valuables,  driving  his  live 
stock  before  him,  leaving  the  foeman  nothing  to  burn  and  nothing  to 
take.  away.  With  his  followers  he  lived  on  milk,  meat,  and  barley, 
together  with  the  spoils  of  the  forest  and  stream.  The  marchmen  are 
reported  temperate — no  doubt  from  necessity.  Their  kine,  recruited  by 
forays,  were  herded  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  glen,  and  when  the  herd 
waxed  small,  and  the  laird  was  tired  of  hunting,  and  his  women  lusted 
after  new  ornament,  and  old  wounds  were  healed,  and  the  retainers  were 
growing  rusty,  then  it  was  time  for  a  raid.  Was  the  laird  still  inactive  ? 
In  struck  his  lady's  sharper  wit,  and  the  story  goes  that  Watty  of 
Harden  was  ever  and  anon  served  with  a  dish  which,  being  uncovered, 
revealed  a  pair  of  polis/ied  spurs.  Thus  his  wife,  Mary  Scott,  the 
"Flower  of  Yarrow," — a  very  practical  person,  despite  her  romantic 
name — urged  him  to  snaffle  and  spear.  Well :  his  riders  were  bidden 
to  a  trysting  place;  and  hither,  armed  in  jacks  (which  arc  leathern 
jerkins  plated  with  iron),  and  mounted  on  small,  but  active  and 
hardy  horses,  they  repaired  at  evenfall.  The  laird  and  some  superior 
henchmen  wore  also  sleeves  of  mail  and  steel  caps ;  all  had  long 
lances,  swords,  axes,  and  in  later  times  such  rude  firearms*  as  were  to 
be  had.  In  the  mirk  night  the  reivers  crossed  the  Border  ;  and  to  do 
this  unseen  was  no  easy  matter.  The  whole  line  from  Berwick  to 
Carlisle  was  patrolled  by  setters  and  searchers,  watchers  and  overseers, 
having  sleuth-hounds  to  track  the  offender.  Many  folk  held  lands  by 
th6  tenure  of  cornage,  and  by  blowing  horns  must  warn  the  land  of 
coming  raids.  Where  the  frontier  line  was  a  river  the  fords  were 
carefully  guarded  ;  those  held  idle  were  staked  up.  Narrow  passes 
were  blocked  in  divers  ways,  so  that  a  chief  element  in  Border  craft 

•  Among  the  articles  of  March  Treason  was  "the  supplying  Scottish  men  with  ....  guns, 
as  serpentines,  half-haggs,  harquibusses,  currys,  cuUivers,  hand -guns." 
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was  the  knowledge  of  paths  and  passes  through  moorland  and  moss, 
and  of  nooks  and  coigns  of  security  deep  in  the  mountain  glens. 

Our  party  crosses  in  safety  and  makes  to  one  of  those  hidden 
spots,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  scene  of  action.  Here  it  rests 
and  refreshes  itself  during  the  day,  and  next  night  it  swoops  down 
on  its  appointed  foray.  The  chief  quest  was  ever  cattle,  which  were 
eatable  and  portable.  But  your  moss-trooper  was  not  particular. 
He  took  everything  inside  and  outside  house  and  byre,  and  many 
lists  of  liftings  are  preserved  whereof  one  notes  a  shroud  and 
children's  clothes.  A  sleuth-hound  was  a  choice  prize.  Thus,  Scott 
of  Harden,  homing  from  a  raid  with  "a  bow  of  Kye  and  a  bassen'd 
(brindled)  bull,"  passed  a  trim  haystack.  He  sighed  as  he  thought 
of  the  lack  of  fodder  in  his  own  glen ;  and  "  Had  ye  but  four  feet 
ye  should  not  stand  lang  there,"  he  muttered  as  he  hurried  onwards. 
Not  to  him,  not  to  any  rider  was  it  given  to  tarry  by  the  way ;  for  in 
truth  the  Dalesmen  were  not  the  folk  to  sit  down  under  outrage. 
The  warder,  looking  from  the  Scots  Gate  of  Carlisle  Castle,  saw  the 
red  flame  leaping  forth  into  the  night  from  burning  homestead  or 
hamlet,  and  was  quick  to  warn  the  countryside  that  a  reiving  expedition 
was  afoot.  Even  though  the  prey  were  lifted  unobserved,  that  only 
caused  a  few  hours'  delay,  and  soon  a  considerable  body,  carrying 
a  lighted  piece  of  turf  on  a  spear,  as  a  sign,  was  instant  in  the 
invader's  trace.  This  following  of  the  fray  was  called  "hot-trod," 
and  was  done  with  hound  and  horn,  and  hue  and  cry.  Certain 
privileges  attached  to  the  "hot-trod."  If  the  offender  was  caught 
red-handed  he  was  executed ;  or,  if  thrift  got  the  better  of  rage,  he 
was  held  to  ransom.  As  early  as  1276  a  curious  case  is  reported 
from  Alnwick,  of  a  Scot  attacking  one  Semanus,  a  hermit,  and 
taking  his  clothes  and  one  penny !  Being  presently  seized,  the  culprit 
was  beheaded  by  Semanus  in  person,  who  thus  recovered  his  goods 
and  took  vengeance  of  his  wrong.  A  later  legend  illustrates  the 
more  than  summary  justice  that  was  done.  The  Warden's  officers 
having  taken  a  body  of  prisoners,  asked  my  Lord  his  pleasure.  His 
Lordship's  mind  was  "  ta'en  up  wi'  affairs  o'  the  State,"  and  he  hastily 
wished  the  whole  set  hanged  for  their  untimely  intrusion.  Presently 
he  was  horrified  to  find  that  his  imprecations  had  been  taken  as 
literal  commands,  and  literally  obeyed.  Even  if  the  reivers  gained 
their  own  border,  the  law  of  "hot-trod"  permitted  pursuit  within 
six  days  of  the  offence.      The  pursuer,  however,  must  summon  some 
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reputable  man  of  the  district  entered  to  witness  his  proceedings. 
Nay,  the  inhabitants  generally  must  assist  him  —  at  least,  the  law 
said  so. 

But  if  all  failed,  the  Leges  Marchiarunt  had  still  elaborate  pro- 
visions to  meet  his  case.  He  had  a  shrewd  guess  who  were  his 
assailants.  The  more  noted  moss-men  were  "kenspeckle  folk."  The 
very  fact  that  so  many  had  the  same  surname  caused  them  to  be 
distinguished  by  what  were  called  "  to-names,"  based  on  some  physical 
or  moral  characteristic,  which  even  to-day  photographs  the  wearer 
for  us.  Such  were  Eddie  Great-legs,  Jock  Half-lugs,  Red-neb  Hob, 
Little  Jock  Elliott,  Wynkyng  Wyll,  Wry-crag,  111  Wild  Will,  Evil 
Willie,  David  the  Leddy,  Hob  the  King,  or  some  event  in  a  man's 
history  provided  a  "  to-name."  Ill  Drooned  Geordy,  you  fancy,  had 
barely  escaped  a  righteous  doom ;  and  Archie  Fire-the-Braes  was 
sure  a  swashbuckler  of  the  first  magnitude.  Others  derived  from  their 
fathers'  names. 

The  Lairdis  Jok 

All  with  him  taiks  : — 

thus  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  who  has  preserved  some  of  these 
appellations  in  his  Complaint  Against  the  Thievis  of  Liddisdale, 
apparently  the  only  weapon  he — though  a  Scots  Chancellor — could 
use  against  them.  Other  names,  the  chroniclers  affirm,  are  more 
expressive  still ;  but  modern  prudery  forbids  their  recovery.  They 
were  good  enough  headmark,  whatever  their  quality;  and  a  harried 
householde  had  but  to  hear  one  shouted  in  or  after  the  harrying  to 
know  who  the  harriers  were.  Or  the  slogan,  or  war-cry,  of  the  Clan 
would  rap  out  in  the  excitement,  and  there  again  he  knew  his  men. 
Then,  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  showed  them  to  be  Scots,  the  Cross  of 
St.  George  affirmed  them  English.  A  letter  sewn  in  the  cap,  a  kerchief 
round  the  arm,  were  patent  identification.  And  the  chieftain's  banner 
was  borne  now  and  again,  even  in  a  daylight  foray :  a  mode  affected 
by  the  more  daring  spirits. 

In  any  case,  the  aggrieved  and  plundered  sought  legal  redress. 
Now  the  Laws  of  the  Marches,  agreed  on  by  Royal  Commissioners 
from  the  two  kingdoms,  regulated  intercourse  from  early  times.  As 
early  as  1249,  eleven  knights  of  Northumberland,  and  as  many 
from  the  Scots  Border,  drew  up  a  rough  Code :  for  the  recovery  of 
debts,  the  surrender  of  fugitive  bondsmen,  and  the  trial  by  combat  of 
weightier  matters  in  dispute.     All  Scotsmen,  save  the  King  and  the 
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Bishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Dunkeld,  accused  of  having  committed 
a  crime  in  England,  must  fight  their  accuser  at  certain  fixed  places 
on  the  Marches ;  and  there  were  corresponding  provisions  when  the 
accused  v/as  an  Englishman.  What  seems  a  form  of  the  judicium  Dei, 
appears  in  another  provision.  An  animal  said  to  be  stolen,  being 
brought  to  the  Tweed  or  the  Esk,  where  either  formed  the  boundary, 
was  driven  into  the  water.  If  the  beast  sank,  the  defendant  paid.  If  it 
swam  to  the  further  shore,  the  claimant  had  it  as  his  own.  If  it 
scrambled  back  to  the  bank  whence  it  started,  the  accused  might 
(perchance)  retain  it  with  a  clear  conscience.  But  as  to  this  event 
the  record  is  silent ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  business  lacks  intelligibility 
The  combats,  however,  were  many,  and  were  much  denounced  by  the 
Clergy,  which  had  to  provide  a  champion,  and  were  heavily  mulcted,  if 
he  lost.  The  Priest  suffered  no  more  than  the  People  ;  but  he  could 
better  voice  his  wrongs.  All  such  things  were  obviously  adaptations  of 
the  Trial  by  Ordeal,  or  by  Comsat,  and  the  Treason  Duel  of  chivalry 
to  the  rough  life  of  the  Border.  Again  the  matter  was  settled,  even  in 
late  times,  by  the  Oath  of  the  Accused.  The  prisoner  was  sworn : — 
"  By  Heaven  above  you.  Hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  of  Paradise,  by 
all  that  God  made  in  six  days  and  seven  nights,  and  by  God  himself" : — 
that  he  was  innocent.  In  a  superstitious  age  this  might  have  som^e 
effect ;  and  there  was  ever  the  fear  of  being  branded  for  perjury.  But 
it  can  have  been  used  only  when  there  was  no  proof,  or  when  the  doubt 
was  very  grave :  when  the  issue,  that  is,  seemed  as  the  cutting  of  a 
knot  the  loosing  whereof  passed  man's  wit. 

In  the  century  preceding  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  the  International 
Code  was  very  highly  developed,  and  the  procedure  was  strictly  fixed 
and  defined.  As  England  was  the  larger  nation,  and  as  its  law  was  in 
a  more  highly  developed  and  more  firm  and  settled  state,  its  methods 
were  followed  on  the  whole.  The  injured  party  sent  a  Bill  of  Complaint 
to  his  own  Warden ;  and  the  Bill,  even  as  put  into  official  form,  was 
simplicity  itself.  It  said  that  A.  complained  upon  B.  for  that — and 
then  followed  a  list  of  the  stolen  goods,  or  the  wrongs  done.  It  was 
verified  by  the  complainant's  oath,  and  thereafter  sent  to  the  opposite 
Warden,  whose  duty  was  to  arrest  the  accused,  or  at  least  to  give  him 
notice  to  attend  on  the  next  Day  of  Truce.  The  Wardens  agreed  on 
the  day,  and  the  place  was  usually  in  the  Northern  Kingdom,  where 
most  of  the  defendants  lived.  The  meeting  was  proclaimed  in  all  the 
market  towns  on  either  side.     The  parties,  each  accompanied  by  troops 
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of  friends,  came  in  ;  and  a  messenger  from  the  English  side  demanded 
that  assurance  should  be  kept  till  sunrise  the  following  day.  This  was 
granted  by  the  Scots,  who  proceeded  to  send  a  similar  message,  and 
were  presently  rich  in  a  similar  assurance.  Then  each  Warden  held  up 
his  hand  as  a  sign  of  faith,  and  made  proclamation  of  the  day  to  his 
own  side  (the  evident  purpose  of  this  elaborate  ritual  was  to  keep 
North  and  South  from  flying,  on  sight,  at  each  others  throats). 
The  English  Warden  now  came  to  his  Scots  brother,  whom  he 
saluted  and  embraced  ;  and  the  business  of  the  Day  of  Truce,  or 
Diet,  or  Day  Marche,  or  Warden  Court,  as  it  was  variously  called, 
began.  That  business  was  commerce  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  law. 
Merchants  came  with  their  wares ;  booths  were  run  up ;  a  brisk 
trade  ran  in  articles  tempting  to  the  savage  eye.  Both  sides  were 
ready  for  the  moment  to  forget  their  enmities.  If  they  could  not 
fight,  they  could  play,  and  football  was  ever  your  Borderers'  favourite 
pastime  (from  the  desperate  mauls  which  mark  that  exhilarating 
sport  as  practised  along  the  Border  line,  one  fancies  that  the  "auld 
riding  bluid  "  still  stirs  in  the  veins  of  the  players).  Gambling,  too,  was 
a  popular  excitement.  There  was  much  of  feasting  and  drinking,  and 
sure  some  Border  Homer,  poor  and  old  and  blind,  even  as  him  of  Chios, 
was  there  to  charm  and  melt  his  rude  hearers  with  the  storied  loves  and 
wars  of  other  days.  The  conclave  fairly  hummed  with  pleasure  and 
excitement.  Yet  with  such  inflammable  material,  do  you  wonder  that 
the  meeting  ended  now  and  again  in  most  admired  disorder?  One 
famous  fray  (17th  June,  1575)  is  commemorated  in  The  Raid  of  the 
Reidswire^  a  ballad  setting  forth  many  features  of  a  Day  of  Truce. 

For  our  Bill  of  Complaint,  it  might  be  tried  in  more  than  one  way. 
It  might  be  by  "the  honour  of  the  Warden,"  who  often  had  knowledge 
of  the  case,  personal  or  acquired,  and  felt  competent  to  decide  the  matter 
off-hand.  On  his  first  appearance  he  had  taken  an  oath  (yearly 
renewed)  in  presence  of  the  opposite  Warden  and  the  whole  assemblage 
to  do  justice,  and  he  now  officially  "  fyled  "  or  "  cleared  the  Bill  "  (as  the 
technical  phrase  ran)  by  writing  on  it  the  words :  "  Foull  (or  *  Clear  *), 
as  I  am  verily  persuaded  upon  my  conscience  and  honour  " — a  deliver- 
ance recalling  the  method  wherein  individual  peers  give  their  voice  at  a 
trial  of  one  of  their  order.  This  did  not  of  necessity  end  the  matter ; 
for  the  complainant  could  present  a  new  Bill  and  get  the  verdict  of 
a  Jury  thereon,  which  also  was  the  proper  tribunal  where  the  Warden 
declined   to   interfere.      It  was   thus   chosen : — The   English   Warden 
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named  and  swore  in  six  Scots,  the  Scots  did  the  like  to  six  English- 
men. The  oath  ran  in  these  terms : — "  Yea  shall  cleane  noe  bill 
worthie  to  be  fild,  yea  shall  file  no  bill  worthie  to  be  cleaned,"  and 
so  forth.  Warden  Sergeants  were  appointed  who  led  the  Jury  to 
a  retired  place ;  the  Bills  were  presented  ;  and  the  Jurymen  fell  to 
work.  It  would  seem  that  they  did  so  in  two  sections,  each  con- 
sidering complaints  against  its  own  nationality.  If  the  Bill  was 
•*  fyled,"  the  word  "  foull  "  was  written  upon  it  (of  course,  a  verdict  of 
Guilty) ;  but  how  to  get  such  a  verdict  under  such  conditions  ?  The 
Assize  had  more  than  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  culprit :  like  the  Jury  in 
Ayton's  story,  they  might  think  that  Flodden  (then  no  distant  memory) 
was  not  yet  avenged.  There  were  divers  expedients  to  this  end.  Com- 
missioners were  sometimes  appointed  by  the  two  Crowns  to  solve  a 
difficulty  a  Warden  Court  had  failed  to  adjust.  Again,  it  was  strangely 
provided  that  "If  the  accused  be  not  quitt  by  the  oathe  of  the  assize  it 
is  a  conviction."  One  very  stubborn  Jury  {temp,  1596)  sat  for  a  day,  a 
night,  and  a  day  on  end,  **  almost  to  its  undoeinge."  The  Warden, 
enraged  at  such  conduct,  yet  fearing  for  the  men's  lives,  needs  must 
discharge  them.  I  ought  to  mention  an  alleged  third  mode  of  trial 
by  Vower,  who,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  an  umpire  to  whom  the 
dispute  was  referred.  Rather  was  he  a  witness  of  the  accused's  own 
nation.  Some  held  such  evidence  essential  to  conviction ;  for,  if 
honest,  it  was  practically  conclusive. 

Well !  Suppose  the  case  too  clear  and  the  man  too  friendless,  and 
the  Jury  "  fyled  "  the  Bill.  If  the  offence  were  capital,  the  prisoner 
was  held  in  safe  custody,  and  was  hanged  or  beheaded  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  most  affairs  were  not  capital.  Thus  the  Border  Law 
forbad  hunting  in  the  other  Kingdom,  without  the  express  leave  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil.  Just  such  an  unlicensed  hunting  is  tlie  theme  of 
Chevy  Chase,     Thus : — 

The  Percy,  owt  of  Northumberland, 

And  a  vow  to  God  mayd  he, 

That  he  wolde  hunte  in  the  mountayns 

Off  Cheviot  within  dayes  thre, 

In  the  mauger  of  doughty  Douglas, 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  be. 

The  Douglas  took  a  summary  mode  of  redress,  where  a  later  and  tamer 
owner  had  lodged  his  Bill.  In  a  common  case  of  theft,  if  the  offender 
were  not  present  (the  Jury  would  seem  to  have  tried  cases  in  absence), 
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the  Warden  must  produce  him  the  next  Day  of  Truce.  Indeed, 
whilst  the  Jury  was  deliberating,  the  officials  were  going  over  the  Bills 
**  filed  "  on  the  last  Day,  and  handing  over  each  culprit  to  the  opposite 
Warden  ;  or  sureties  were  given  for  him  ;  or  the  Warden  delivered  his 
servant  as  pledge.  If  the  pledge  died,  the  body  was  carried  to  the 
next  Warden  Court. 

The  guilty  party,  being  delivered  up,  must  make  restitution  within 
forty  days,  or  suffer  death,  whilst  aggravated  cases  of  "  lifting "  were 
declared  capital.  In  practice  a  man  taken  in  fight  or  otherwise  was 
rarely  put  to  death.  Captive  and  captor  amicably  discussed  the 
question  of  ransom.  That  fixed,  the  captive  was  allowed  to  raise  it ; 
if  he  failed,  he  honourably  surrendered.  The  amount  of  restitution 
was  the  "Double  and  Salffye,"  to  wit,  three  times  the  value  of  the 
original  goods,  two  parts  being  recompense,  and  the  third  costs  or 
expenses.  Need  I  say  that  this  triple  return  was  too  much  for  Border 
honesty  ?  Sham  claims  were  made,  and  these,  for  that  they  obliged 
the  Wardens  "  to  speire  and  search  for  the  thing  that  never  was  done,** 
were  rightly  deemed  a  great  nuisance.  As  the  Bills  were  sworn  to,, 
each  false  charge  involved  perjury;  and  in  1553  it  was  provided  that 
such  rascal  claimants  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  opposite  Warden.  Moreover,  a  genuine  Bill  might  be  grossly 
exaggerated  (Are  claims  against  Insurance  and  Railway  Companies 
always  urged  with  accuracy  of  detail?)  ;  where,  if  it  were  disputed,  the 
value  was  determined  by  a  mixed  Jury  of  Borderers. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Border  faith.  In  1569,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  was  implicated  in  a  rising  against  Elizabeth.  Fleeing 
north,  he  took  refuge  with  an  Armstrong,  Hector  of  Harelaw,  who- 
sold  him  to  the  Regent  Murray.  Harelaw's  name  became  a  byword 
and  a  reproach.  He  died  despised  and  neglected ;  and  **  to  take 
Hector's  cloak  "  was  an  imputation  of  treachery  years  after  the  original 
story  had  faded.  Thus,  in  Marchland  the  deadliest  insult  against  a 
man  was  to  say  that  he  had  broken  faith.  The  insult  was  given  in 
a  very  formal  and  deliberate  manner,  called  a  Baugle.  The  aggrieved 
party  procured  the  glove,  or  picture,  of  the  traitor,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  meeting  (a  Day  of  Truce  was  too  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  neglected)  he  gave  notice  of  the  breach  of  faith  to  friend 
and  foe,  with  blast  of  the  horn  and  loud  cries.  The  man  insulted 
must  give  him  the  lie  in  his  throat,  and  a  deadly  combat  ensued. 
The   Laws  of  the   Marches  attempted   to  substitute  the   remedy  by 
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Bill ;  that  the  matter  might  not  "  Goe  to  the  extremyte  of  a  baughle," 
or  where  that  was  impossible,  to  fix  rules  for  the  thing  itself.  Or, 
the  Wardens  were  advised  to  attend,  with  less  than  a  hundred  of 
retinue,  to  prevent  "Brawling,  buklinge,  quarrelinge,  and  bloodshed." 
Such  things  were  a  fruitful  source  of  what  a  Scots  Act  termed  "  the 
heathenish  and  barbarous  custom  of  Deadly  Feud."  When  one  slew 
his  fellow  under  unfair  conditions,  the  game  of  revenge  went  see- 
sawing on  for  generations.  The  Border  legislators  had  many  ingenious 
devices  to  quench  such  strife.  A  Warden  might  order  a  man  com- 
plained of  to  sign  in  solemn  form  a  renunciation  of  his  feud ;  and  if 
he  refused,  he  was  delivered  to  the  opposite  Warden  till  he  consented. 
In  Pre-Reformation  days  the  Church  did  something  by  enjoining 
prayer  and  pilgrimage.  A  sum  of  money  (Assythement)  now  and  again 
settled  old  scores ;  or  there  might  be  a  treaty  of  peace  cemented  by 
marriage.  Sometimes,  again,  there  was  a  fight  by  permission  of  the 
Sovereign.  {Cf,  the  parallel  case  of  the  clan-duel  in  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth.)  Still,  prearranged  single  combats,  duels  in  fact,  were  frequent 
on  the  Border.  Turner,  or  Turnie  Holme,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kirshope 
and  Liddel,  was  a  favourite  spot  for  them. 

And  now  business  and  pleasure  alike  are  ended,  and  the  day 
(fraught  with  anxiety  to  official  minds)  is  waning  fast.  Proclamation 
is  made  that  the  multitude  may  know  the  matters  transacted.  Then 
it  is  declared  that  the  Lord  Wardens  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
Scotland  and  England  (what  tender  care  for  each  other's  suscep- 
tibilities!) appoint  the  next  Day  of  Truce,  which  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  forty  days  hence,  at  such  and  such  a  place.  Then,  with 
solemn  salutations  and  ponderous  interchange  of  courtesy,  each  party 
turns  homeward.  As  noted,  the  Truce  lasted  till  the  next  sunrise. 
As  the  nations  were  at  peace  (else  had  there  been  no  meeting),  this 
recognised  the  fact  that  the  Borders  were  always,  more  or  less,  in 
.a  state  of  trouble.  Also  it  prevented  people  from  violently  righting 
themselves  forthwith.  A  curious  case,  in  1596,  where  this  condition 
-was  broken,  gave  rise  to  a  Border  foray  of  the  most  exciting  kind, 
commemorated  in  the  famous  ballad  of  Kinmont  Willie.  A  Day  of 
Truce  had  been  held  on  the  Kershope  Burn,  and  at  its  conclusion 
Willie  Armstrong  of  Kinmont,  a  noted  Scots  freebooter,  rode  slowly 
off",  with  a  few  companions.  Some  taunt,  or  maybe  the  mere  sight  of 
one  who  had  done  them  so  much  wrong,  was  too  much  for  the  English 
party,  and   Kinmont  was  chased,  captured,  and  laid  by  the  heels  in 
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Carlisle  Castle.  Buccleuch  was  Keeper  of  Liddesdale.  He  had  not 
been  present  at  the  Day  of  Truce ;  but  w  hen  they  told  him  that 
Kinmont  had  been  seized  "between  the  hours  of  night  and  day,"  he 
expressed  his  anger  in  no  uncertain  terms : — 

He  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  bis  hand, 
He  garr'd  the  red  wine  spring  on  hie, 
*  ♦  *  * 

And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide  ? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 
Is  keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side  ? 

Negotiations  failing,  Buccleuch  determined  to  rescue  Kinmont  himself. 
In  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night  he  and  his  men  stole  up  to 
Carlisle,  broke  the  citadel,  rescued  Kinmont,  and  carried  him  off  in 
safety,  whilst  the  English  lawyers  were  raising  ingenious  technical 
justifications  (you  can  read  them  at  length  in  the  collection  of  Border 
Papers)  of  the  capture.  Those  same  papers  show  that  the  ballad 
gives  the  main  features  of  the  rescue  with  surprising  accuracy.  But 
I  cannot  linger  over  its  cheerful  numbers.  The  event  might  once 
have  provoked  a  war,  but  the  shadow  of  the  Union  was  already  cast. 
James  would  do  nothing  to  spoil  the  splendid  prize  almost  within  his 
grasp,  and  Elizabeth's  statesmen  were  not  like  to  quarrel  with  their 
future  master. 

With  the  death  of  Elizabeth  (1603)  came  the  Union  of  the  Crowns, 
and  the  Scots  riders  felt  their  craft  in  danger,  for  they  forthwith  made  a 
desperate  incursion  into  England,  with  some  idea  (it  is  thought)  of 
staying  the  event  But  they  were  severely  punished,  and  needs  must 
cower  under  the  now  all-powerful  Crown.  The  appointment  of  effective 
Wardens  presently  ceased.  In  1606,  by  the  Act  I  Jac,  Cap.  I,  the 
English  Parliament  repealed  the  anti-Scots  laws,  on  condition  that  the 
Scots  Parliament  reciprocated ;  and  presently  a  kindred  measure  was 
touched  with  the  Sceptre  at  Edinburgh.  The  administration  of  the 
Border  was  left  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  the  Laws  of  the  Marches 
vanished  to  the  Lumber  Room. 

Franxis  Watt. 
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MR.  KRUGER  has  declared  that  the  Boers  do  not  want  to 
fight ;  the  Cape  Agent-General  has  witnessed  against  the 
existence  of  race  feeling;  and  lesser  oracles  have  decided 
that  if  matters  are  only  left  alone,  permanent  peace  will  result  It  is 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  country  itself,  to  attempt  to  show  that 
all  such  statements  must  be  interpreted  with  considerable  limitations 
and  qualifications.  The  circumstance  that  the  antagonism  between  the 
two  white  races  has  become  prominent  after  nearly  a  century  oi 
peaceful  relations  is  in  itself  suflRcient  to  disturb  the  venerable  belief  that 
only  time  is  needed  to  bring  about  amalgamation,  because  a  priori  it  is 
in  favour  of  the  contrary  conclusion  that  tendencies  are  towards  dis- 
ruption and  not  fusion.  Great  Britain  took  possession  of  South  Africa 
in  1795  and  again  in  1806,  since  when  millions  of  British  money  and 
thousands  of  British  lives  have  been  expended  in  supplementing  and 
making  good  her  original  titles  of  conquest  and  purchase.  Yet  her 
efforts  have  been  successful  only  to  a  limited  extent ;  for,  though  the 
natives  have  been  conquered,  the  white  population  is  now  divided  into 
two  camps  upon  this  very  question  of  British  as  opposed  to  Dutch  or 
Afrikander  supremacy  ;  so  that  civil  war  is  probable  if  measures  are  not 
taken  to  divert  or  to  arrest  the  drift  of  events. 

A  South  African  bom,  descended  of  an  English  family  which 
emigrated  to  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  1820, 1  am  the 
first  of  my  name  who  has  since  visited  England — a  fact  which  shows 
that  for  nearly  three  generations  the  current  of  our  South  African  life 
has  flowed  apart  from  direct  "Home"  influences,  and  that,  like  a 
hundred  thousand  Englishmen  besides,  I  regard  South  Africa  as  my 
country.  I  have  lived  in  the  English  and  Dutch  districts  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  since  '86  in  the  Transvaal.  These  facts  connote,  no 
doubt,  the  possession  of  certain  indigenous  prejudices  and  convictions 
with  some  local  knowledge,  and  may  serve  as  credentials. 

The  case  for  the  possibility  of  conflict  in  South  Africa  rests,  of  course, 
upon   the  existence  of  a  growing  antagonism   between    British   and 
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Dutch  ;  an  antagonism  dependent  on  the  racial  quarrel  in  the  Transvaal* 
The  Boers  there  are  closely  connected  by  ties  of  interest  and  of  kinship 
with  those  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Colonies ;  the  British 
communities  are  bound  by  similar  ties.  Taking  all  the  States  together 
the  two  races  are  now  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  When  English  coloni- 
sation began  in  1795  the  total  white  population  of  mixed  Dutch  and 
French  blood  was  only  15,000,  and  in  1820  nearly  6,000  British  immi- 
grants were  settled  on  the  Kafir  frontier.  Since  then  the  English  element 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  Dutch,  markedly  so^  in  the  I^^st  decade^ 
It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  obtain  exact  statistics,  but  a  close 
approximation  can  be  made,  as  the  various  States  numbered  thetr 
inhabitants  in  '90  and  '91  : — 


Dutch.            Others. 

i 

Total 
Whites. 

Cape  Colony,  Census  '91       

Bechuanaland,  Census  '91     

Basutuland,  Census  *9 1          

Natal,  Census  '91        

Orange  Free  State,  '90          .» 

South  African  Republic,  '90 

228,627 

2,000* 

8,ooo» 

68,940 

59,334t 

148,333 

3,254    . 

578 

36,415 

8,776 

59,794 

376,960 

5,254      . 

578 

44,415 

77,716 

119,128 

Naturfil  increase,  say,  10  per  cent 

Number  of  emigrants  to  South  Africa  from 
United  Kingdom  from  '91 -96. 

366,900 
36,700 

257,150 

25,700 

116,560 

399,410 
50,000 

624,050 

62,400 

116,560 

Deduct  for  returns,  say 

403,600 

803,010 
50,000 

— 

349,410 

753,010 

♦  Estimated. 

t  Born  in  Transvaal ;  tbe  figures  will  be  supplemented  by  the  returns  obtained  in  the  late 
census  of  Johannesburg. 

The  Dutch  total  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  gathered  ffoiji  statistics 
given  under  the  head  of  "Religion/*  The  total  "Other"  is  composed; 
almost  exclusively  of  persons  of   British  descent,  as  shown  by  th^^ 
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fact  that  in  the  Cape  census  in  '91  only  6,540  persons — in  a  total  of 
377,000 — appeared  as  born  in  Germany;  Russia  and  Poland  coming 
next  with  1,012  persons.     These  were  almost  exclusively  men. 

Now  for  the  anti-English  feeling  of  the  Dutch.  To  get  at  this  we 
must  go  back  some  sixty  years  to  the  famous  "  trek  "  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  the  plains  north  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers.  It  was  the 
action  of  the  British  Government,  in  compelling  the  release  of  the  slaves^ 
that  was  mainly  responsible  for  this  ;  but  other  causes  had  a  share 
in  it  The  "  trek  "  was  an  Exodus  of  Irreconcilables.  It  resulted  in 
dividing  the  Dutch  into  two  parties — the  hostile  minority  now  peopling 
the  Republics  and  the  majority  remaining  in  the  Cape  Colony  and 
passively  acquiescing  to  British  rule ;  and  it  [determines  the  first  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  community  of  Boer  extremists,  who,  during 
fifty  years  of  estrangement  from  civilisation,  have  cultivated  a  feeling  of 
intense  dislike  for  England,  and  are  responsible  for  the  present  situation. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  "trek"  without  protest ;  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment kept  a  legal  hold  by  declaring  them  to  be  British  subjects,  even 
though  they  placed  themselves  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  recogfnised 
Courts  ;  and  the  separation  thus  remained  informal  and  incomplete  till  '52. 
Then  the  fatal  mistake  was  made  of  recognising  what  was  practically 
a  Boer  Revolt  by  establishing,  under  treaty,  an  independent  Dutch 
Republic  north  of  the  Vaal,  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  a  second 
Republic  was  created  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  British  Govern- 
ment had  then  vindicated  its  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  Boers 
by  defeating  them  at  Boomplaats.  This  retrocession  of  the  country 
comprising  the  Republics  was  a  voluntary  act  on  England's  part ; 
and  it  popularised  the  idea  of  an  independent  Boer  dominion  in  Soutk 
Africa,  That  idea  lived  for  forty-five  years,  and  has  not  reached 
maturity  yet.  It  has  gained  in  strength  owing  to  the  steady  failure 
of  English  statesmen  to  learn  a  very  easy  lesson  ;  for,  just  as  America 
taught  the  Mother  Country  the  folly  of  dealing  with  a  colony  as 
with  an  English  county,  so  South  Africa  has  illustrated  the  unwisdom 
of  the  opposite  extreme,  which  fails  to  maintain  young  Colonies 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  allows  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent States  by  subject  races  on  British  borders.  The  first  definite 
result  of  this  policy  of  creating  alien  Republics  in  South  Africa 
was  reaped  in  '81  after  the  Boer  War.  That  war  did  more  than 
materially  strengthen  the  enmity  of  the  Republican  Dutch  ;  it  awakened 
the  dormant  race  sympathy  of  the  Cape  Afrikanders,  and  the  retro* 
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cession  encouraged  the  dream  of  a  dominion  which  should  include  every 
South  African  State.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  pronounced 
unfriendliness  between  the  two  races.  The  Dutch  had*been  treated  with 
the  fullest  liberty  and  were  on  the  same  footing  as  their  British  fellow- 
colonists.  They  had  no  grievances  and  took  little  interest  in  politics. 
But  the  application  to  the  Transvaal  of  the  principles  developed  by  the 
Bulgarian  Atrocity  madness  quickened  the  vague  aspiration  after  an 
independent  nationality.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr  took  up  the  Association 
known  as  the  Afrikander  Bond  ;  and,  by  fanning  the  flame,  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  political  organisation  whose 
aim,  as  defined  in  its  constitution,  was  the  formation  of  a  "  South  African 
Nation  '* — meaning  a  Dutch  (or  Afrikander)  nation.  The  Boer  Jingo  had 
not  hitherto  formulated  a  creed  ;  but  the  more  cultivated  originators 
of  the  Bond  soon  raised  the  cry  **  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders  "  as 
embodying  the  feeling  against  the  British  (such  formulas  are  necessary 
among  scattered  and  ignorant  peasants)  ;  and  a  demand  for  equal 
rights  for  the  Dutch  language  in  the  Cape  Courts  and  Parliament 
followed.  It  was  granted  ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  liberal 
franchise  of  the  Colony  the  Bond  was  soon  in  a  position  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Hofmeyr  subsequently  retired 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ;  but,  by  acting  as  the  latter's  coadjutor,  he 
reconciled  his  followers  to  the  change.  Then  came  Jameson's  Raid, 
which  was,  and  is,  regarded  by  the  Bond  as  an  attempt  to  strengthen 
England's  position,  and  has  brought  the  question  of  Dutch  independence 
once  more  conspicuously  to  the  front.  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  disclaimer  (some 
years  old)  of  hostility  towards  the  '*  Imperial  factor  "  sufficed  to  white- 
wash the  disloyalty  of  the  Bond  ;  and  for  some  years  it  was  regarded  as 
an  ordinary  political  body,  having  no  particular  racial  aspirations.  Its 
present  attitude  is  aggressive. 

The  moving  sentiment,  then,  which  has  led  to  disunion  is  the 
desire  of  the  Boer  for  freedom  from  restraint  and  for  liberty  unfettered 
by  the  common  laws  of  civilised  nations.  If  time  enough  had  been 
allowed  for  the  operation  of  this  social  instinct,  the  result  would  have 
been  the  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the  small  communities  which 
crossed  the  Vaal.  It  is  pressure  from  an  outside  danger  which  has  held 
them  together:  a  danger  first  experienced  in  '81  and  next  in  '86,  since 
when  it  has  been  continuous.  The  annexation  placed  the  Boers  again 
under  law  and  under  the  necessity  to  pay  taxes :  they  rebelled.  Then 
the  Uitlander  invasion  supplied  the  needed  threat  against  the  integrity 
of  the  ^  State,  and  at  once  maintained  cohesion  and  relieved  the  Boer 
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of  taxation ;  while  the  creation  of  a  British  State  in  the  habitable 
districts  to  the  north  has  prevented  emigration,  and  so  completed  the 
required  conditions.  Only  Jameson's  Raid  was  needed  to  dispose  of 
a  dangerous  religious  difference  which  has  kept  Transvaalers  apart 
for  years.  Now,  unless  they  fall  out  over  Uitlander  spoils,  they  may 
be  held  united. 

In  the  Transvaal,  then,  the  position  is  of  singular  interest.  The 
goldfields  have  brought  Englishmen  and  modern  social  conditions 
face  to  face  with  the  Boer.  He,  for  his  part,  is  inspired  by  a  deep 
and  enduring  animosity  towards  England,  as  the  Power  which,  for 
sixty  years,  has  disturbed  and  harassed  him,  and  which  still  declines 
to  let  him  rest  In  other  words,  he  has  confounded  civilisation  with 
England,  because  in  his  case  it  is  English  speaking,  and  the  alliance 
between  his  hereditary  enemy  and  that  New  Order,  which  must 
eventually  engulph  him,  intensifies  the  fury  of  his  dislike  by  adding 
the  antagonism  of  Class  to  the  antagonism  of  Race  and  Tradition. 
This,  double  enmity  is  the  mainspring  of  that  policy  of  shackle  which 
he  has  pursued  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  to  which  the  present 
trouble  is  due.  From  this  standpoint  President  Kruger's  primary 
duty  is  clear ;  at  all  costs  and  at  any  hazard  he  must  check  the  foreign 
flood  which  would  swamp  the  forces  of  Boerdom  and  destroy  **  God's 
Gift "  of  independence.  This  is  the  plainest  of  truths,  yet  it  is  con- 
stantly overlooked.  Men  discuss  the  Mining  Outlook  and  the  chances 
of  Reform  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  Gold  Industry  and  the  advance  of  civilisation  —^  which  is 
"  England."  A  glance  at  "  Uitlander "  history  will  show  that  Mn 
Kruger  has  steadily  kept  the  Mining  Industry  in  check  at  the  same 
time  that  he  has  strengthened  the  State,  and  has  made  himself 
and  his  supporters  wealthy.  The  game  has  been  played  with  con- 
siderable skill ;  but  its  leading  principle  consists  in  crippling  enter- 
prise by  (i)  taxation  and  (2)  monopolies.  In  this  way  the  improve- 
ment of  working  conditions  has  been  prevented,  and  Mr.  Kruger  has 
contrived  to  keep  the  mines  within  governable  limits,  and  to  retain 
unfettered  control  of  the  vast  wealth  which  enables  the  Transvaal  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  South  African  family.  Up  to  the  end  of  '95  this 
policy  was  tempered  by  the  fear  that  an  outbreak,  even  if  it  were 
suppressed,  would  mean  the  interference  of  the  British  Government, 
and  consequent  loss  of  independence.  But  the  blunders  committed 
at  the  beginning  of  '96  have  simplified  the  position,  and  have  persuaded 
Mr.  Kruger  that  he  can  hold  the  Republic  against  the  existing  Uitlander 
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force,  and  that  he  has  but  to  maintain  the  status  quo  to  enjoy  an 
indefinite  lease  of  power. 

It  is  a  truism  in  economics  that  taxation  should  be  proportioned  to 
numbers  and  to  wealth.  Only  one  census  of  the  whites  in  the  Transvaal 
has  been  taken,  and  the  data  obtained  were  very  incomplete  ;  they  appear 
above.  In  the  July  of  '96,  however,  the  people  living  within  the  three- 
mile  radius  of  Johannesburg  were  numbered,  and  the  return  published 
gave  a  total  of  102,078  persons.  Of  these  50,907  were  whites,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  were  English-speaking.  Only  8,270  came  from 
the  continent  of  Europe  :  Russia  contributing  3,335,  and  Germany 
2,263.  Further,  the  official  returns  for  September  quarter  showed 
that  nearly  io,coo  whites  were  engaged  in  mining  whose  families 
may  be  computed  at  20,000  more.  The  remaining  alien  population 
on  the  Rand  and  elsewhere  is  probably  40,000 —making  a  total  of 
120^000  aliens.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  number  of  Uitlanders, 
which  was  computed  at  3,000  in  '86,  had  increased  to  about  60,000 
in  '90,  and  in  '96  to  approximately  120,000.  Allow,  again,  that  the 
total  of  59,344  Dutch  persons  returned  on  the  census  lists  of  '90  had 
increased  to  say  75,000,  and  you  get  the  result  that  the  total  white 
population  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  now  about  200,000  souls. 
No  census  has  been  taken  of  the  natives,  but  they  are  estimated  to 
number  650,000.  Now,  in  '81  the  number  of  whites  was  computed  at 
45,000. 

With  these  figures  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  appended  tables  of 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  since  '82  will  be  better  understood : — 


'82  to  '85. 

'86  to  *9o.                               '91  to  '95. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

£ 
967,191  • 

1,255,829  • 
1,702,684 
2,247,728  • 
4,358,912 

Expenditure. 

£ 

177,406 
143,323 
161,595 
177,876 

£ 

114,476 

184,343 
184,822 
162,708 

380,433 
668,433 
884,440 

1,577,445 
1,299,060 

211,829 

621,073 

720,492 

1,201,135 

1,386,461 

£ 
1,350,073 

1,188,765 
1,302,054 
1,734,728 
4^125,530 

660^200 

646,351 

4,809,811 

4,140,990 

10,532,344 

9,701,150 
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Actual  Revenue  for  nine  months  ended  September,  '96    ..• 

Probable  Revenue  December  quarter,  '96 

Total  Revenue  collected  since  '86  (the  year  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Rand  Goldfields)  to  December,  ^96 


I 
4,075,607 

1,358,535 
20,776,297 


This  total  of  twenty  vtillions  collected  during  ten  years  has  been 
almost  entirely  contributed  by  the  handful  of  Uitlanders  and  their 
industry.  It  is  notorious,  in  the  Transvaal  at  least,  that  taxes,  other 
than  those  on  land  (quitrent),  are  not  levied  on  the  Boers,  who  are " 
exempted  as  far  as  possible  from  taxation,  direct  and  indirect.  As  for 
the  natives,  the  direct  levies  paid  by  them  are  very  small.  It  is 
a  liberal  estimate  then  if  the  present  contributions  of  the  Boer  and 
native  combined  be  put  at  thrice  the  total  of  '84,  say  ;^SOO,ooo.  The 
revenue  for  '96  is  about  ;^S434,I42  :  so  that  subtracting  this  total 
of  ;^5oo,ooo,  together  with  a  million  for  other  items,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  120,000  Uitlanders  have  paid  about  £^,000,000.  That 
is  ;^33  per  head.  If  the  five  and  a  half  millions  in  London  and  its 
suburbs  were  taxed  on  a  similar  scale  their  annual  contribution  would 
be  ;^  1 80,000,000!  The  money  of  course  is  largely  paid  by  those 
European  investors  who  have  poured  capital  into  the  country ;  and 
the  figures  demonstrate  that  this  capital  is  taxed  unduly  by  the  State. 
Those  concerned  in  Transvaal  investments  will  be  interested  in  the 
appended  table,  in  which  the  revenue  and  gold  output  since  '90  are 
contrasted.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Republic  may  be  estimated  by  the  value  of  the  Gold  Export : — 


Year. 

Value  of  Gold 
Output. 

Revenue. 

Percentage  of  Revenue 
to  value  of  Output. 

1890       

1,827,224 

1,299,060 

71  per  cent 

1891       

2,840,752 

967,191 

34 

1892       

4,384,290 

1,255,829 

28         „ 

>893       

5,356,347 

1,702,684 

32         „ 

1894       

7,615,539 

2,247,728 

30         „ 

1895       

8,481,253 

4,358,912 

51 

1896       

8,500,000 

5,434,000 

62         „ 
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Here  the  important  point  is  the  rise  in  Revenue  Totals  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  Gold  Output  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
latter,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is  nearly  stationary  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  quantity  of  ore  crushed  rose  from  three  million  tons  in  '94 
to  over  four  million  tons  in  '96.  These  percentages  show  that  the 
Transvaal  Government,  so  far  from  reducing  taxation,  has  raised  its 
totals  from  two  to  five  millions  in  three  years.  Its  estimates  will  in 
future  be  framed  on  an  income  of  four  to  five  millions ; .  and,  should 
there  be  any  check  in  the  influx  of  capital — the  expenditure  of  which 
has  given  these  enormous  totals — the  deficiency  will  be  made  good  by 
further  levies,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  mines.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  Netherlands  Railway  Company  is  now  making  profits  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  and  a  half  per  annum ;  the  Dynamite  Concession  is  worth  a 
yearly  half  million  to  a  ring  of  private  monopolists  ;  the  Cape,  Orange 
Free  State,  and  Natal  Railways  are  able  (thanks  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Transvaal  Government  to  work  amicably  with  the  Coast  Colonies)  to 
take  another  million  and  a  half  from  the  Rand  in  annual  profits.  These 
sums  are  contributed  by  the  Uitlanders,  and,  if  you  add  them  to  the 
ordinary  taxation,  are  equal  in  value  to  the  Gold  Export.  The  value 
of  the  imports  in  '96  was  about  twelve  millions.  Such  artificial  relations 
between  Import,  Export,  and  Taxation  can  only  be  maintained  during 
an  inflow  period  of  foreign  capital ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  Transvaal  is  for  the  time  ended. 

In  sober  truth,  then,  Mr.  Kruger's  so-called  "friendly"  policy  cannot 
in  practice  be  distinguished  from  a  calculated  rapacity.  It  led  to 
the  recent  revolt,  and  most  admit  that  that  movement  was  justified  ; 
and  that  if  there  be  not  a  complete  change  of  front  a  second  disturb- 
ance is  only  a  question  of  time.  This  is  not  a  palatable  truth  for 
many,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Boers  have  found  apologists  who  assert 
that  the  "  revolution  "  convinced  the  Government  that  it  must  adopt  a 
policy  of  conciliation.  It  is  said  there  is  already  a  marked  improve- 
ment ;  that  the  Mining  Industry  was  never  in  a  sounder  state,  and  that 
its  prosperity  must  be  attributed  to  the  enlightened  action  of  the 
Legislature  in  removing  a  certain  load  of  disabilities.  This  clap-trap 
has  been  industriously  disseminated  and  the  belief  is  widely  entertained 
that  things  will  right  themselves  if  only  they  are  left  alone.  Let  us  see 
whether  solid  proof  of  the  Boer's  "  conversion  "  can  be  adduced.  Put  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  the  controversy  resolves  itself  into  the  enquiry  : 
"  Are  there  reasonable  and  valid  grounds  to  justify  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Krucjer  and  his  Leo:islatiire  has  abandoned  the  tactics  which  caused 
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the  riots  of  '90,  '94,  and  '96  ? "     And  if  I  print  in  parallel  columns  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  '96  the  answer  will  not  be  far  to  seek. 


For. 

(a.)  Mr.  Kniger's  Proclamation,  promis- 
ing to  "  forgive  and  forget,"  together  with 
a  liberal  measure  of  local  self-government 
for  Johannesburg,  and  divers  published 
promises  that  "  grievances  would  be 
earnestly  considered." 


{p,)  Prohibition    of  sale  of  liquor  to 
natives. 


(c,)  The  Government  has  assisted  the 
Mines  to  improve  the  Labour  Supply. 


(£/.)   The  Raad  has  this 
security  to  Mining  Titles. 


year   given 


(^.)  The  Sunday  Labour  Law  allowing 
the  mills  to  work  on  Sunday. 


(/)  Speech  of  Mr.  Kruger  to  effect 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  cancel  the 
London  Convention. 


Against. 

(tf.)  Arrest  of  leaders  of  the  Reform 
Movement.  Sentences  of  fine,  imprison- 
ment,and  death.  The  promised  municipal 
measure  (not  yet  promulgated)  gives  the 
control  of  millions'  worth  of  aliens'  pro- 
perty to  the  handful  of  resident  burghers, 
with  the  probable  result  that  in  a  few 
years  the  town  will  be  mortgaged  to  its 
chimney  tops. 

(b,)  The  law  came  into  operation  on 
1st  January.  On  the  9th  a  pro- Boer 
Journal  says: — "The  Liquor  Law  is 
practically  reduced  to  a  dead  letter,  and 
all  iis  expected  benefits  nullified  and 
stultified."  A  circular  issued  by  the 
Company  which  monopolises  the  Trans- 
vaal liquor  manufacture  says  that  the 
directors  inform  the  shareholders  "with 
much  pleasure"  that  the  Volksraad  has 
modified  the  (Prohibition)  Law,  and 
"it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
business  will  not  be  so  seriously  affected." 

{c,)  The  worth  of  the  official  efforts 
to  improve  the  Labour  Supply  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total 
of  42,000  natives  included  in  the  recent 
census,  only  754  came  from  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  this,  though  the  kraals  are  starving. 
The  total  native  population  is  650,000. 

(</.)  The  Raad  began  by  jeopardising 
titles,  and  the  alleged  concession  partly 
removes  the  jeopardy.  On  the  whole 
there  is  less  security  than  there  was. 

(^.)  Hitherto  the  mills  were  allowed 
to  work  on  Sundays.  In  '96,  managers 
were  prosecuted  under  regulations  lately 
approved.  After  immense  trouble  the 
Raad  was  induced  to  allow  the  mills  to 
continue  crushing,  but  95  per  cent  of 
the  labour  is  now  prohibited  from  work- 
ing.   The  matter  is  still  unsettled. 

(/)  Request  of  Mr.  Kruger  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  cancellation  of  the 
Convention  be  the  basis  of  negotiations  ; 
he  offered  to  visit  England  to  attain  this 
object. 
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(^.}  Extension  of  railways,  and  duplica'         (^.)   This    will    increase    Continental 
tion  of  certain  lines.  influence.       Already    a    new    loan    of 

j^i,  100,000  is  authorised,  which  will 
cost  the  State  9  per  cent.,  instead  of  4. 
The  doubling  of  the  Natal  line  is  a 
direct  waste  of  public  money,  but  is 
done  to  increase  NataPs  chances  against 
the  Cape,  and  thus  create  disunion 
between  the  British  colonies.  The 
Rand-Pretoria  line  is  doubled  in  order 
to  bring  the  Middleburg  coalfield  (ex- 
ploited chiefly  by  certain  monopolists) 
into  competition  with  the  coal  companies 
on  the  Kand.  The  Raad  refused  to 
allow  a  coal  line,  which  is  urgently 
required,  to  be  built  along  the  Rand. 

(A.)  Refusal  to  expropriate  the  con- 
cession of  the  Netherlands  Railway 
Company. 

(^.)  A  new  Press  Law,  which  muzzles 
the  Press  under  the  most  drastic 
penalties.  Suppression  of  an  indepen- 
dent journal. 

(/.)  Aliens  Expulsion  Bill,  which 
enables  the  Executive  to  arrest,  strip, 
photograph,  and  banish  at  short  notice 
any  person  whom  it  may  consider 
dangerous  to  the  peace  (political  offen- 
ders), and  deprives  the  person  aggrieved 
of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Judicial 
Courts.     Breach  of  the  Convention. 

(m.)  Aliens  Restriction  Bill,  preventing 
persons  from  freely  entering  and  residing 
in  the  country.  Breach  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

(«.)  Perpetuation  of  the  Dynamite 
Monopoly  by  the  Raad's  refusal  to 
enforce  the  penalty  for  non-fulfilment  of 
contract  against  the  Concessionnaires. 

{o.)  Annulment  of  the  law  which 
gave  the  minerals  under  the  bewcuir^ 
plaatscn  areas — milling  and  tailing  sites 
water  rights,  &c.  —  to  the  Companies 
occupying  those  areas.  This  deprives 
the  Mines  of  several  millions'  worth  of 
property  at  a  stroke. 

(/.)  New  Gold  Law,  affirming  the 
principle  that  special  penalties  and  taxes 
may  be  enforced  on  proclaimed  gold- 
fields.  Breach  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Convention. 
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(^.)  Declaration  of  the  Minister  of 
Mines  that,  in  view  of  the  disturbances 
at  Johannesburg,  the  Government  has 
resolved  to  refuse  to  proclaim  other 
goldfields.  This  confirms  Mr.  Kruger^s 
utterances  of  the  year  before  to  the 
same  effect.  It  means  that  all  Mineral 
Contracts  outside  proclaimed  areas  are 
worthless. 

(r.)  Raad  resolution  authorising  the 
Government  to  grant  the  franchise  to 
all  those  who  took  up  arms  against 
Jameson.  The  electorate  will  thus 
be  strengthened  by  a  large  number  of 
Hollanders  and  Germans,  and  one  or 
two  renegade  Englishmen,  and  British 
subjects  will  be  kept  out 

(j.)  Expenditure  of  nearly  a  million  in 
arms,  ordnance,  &c.  The  Boer  **  army," 
with  Hollanders  and  Germans  included, 
is  some  20,000  strong.  The  Government 
has  purchased  90,000  rifles,  60,000  being 
Mausers  —  the  German  military  arm. 
This  is  more  than  four  guns  per  man. 
The  purchase  of  ordnance  has  been  on 
the  same  lavish  scale. 

In  this  list  the  only  positive  concessions  consist  in  (i)  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives,  and  (2)  the  extension  of  certain  railways. 
As  regards  the  liquor  traffic  nothing  can  yet  be  said :  everything 
depends  on  the  Administration.  Railways  are  a  distinct  boon  ;  granted, 
however,  not  to  assist  the  mines  but,  as  Mr.  Kruger  stated,  to  benefit 
the  burghers  impoverished  by  the  advance  of  rinderpest ;  I  have  indicated 
other  motives.  The  resolutions  relating  to  Sunday  milling  and  security 
of  mining  title  are  not  concessions.  The  Raad  gave  nothing :  it  did 
but  hold  its  hand  and  not  carry  out  its  threat  to  take  a  great  deal  away. 
The  trick  of  putting  up  a  bogey  to  have  the  credit  from  the  European 
gallery  of  knocking  it  down  is  diligently  practised  at  Pretoria,  whence 
concessions  that  concede  nothing  have  issued  for  the  past  ten  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Raad's  refusal  to  expropriate  the  Netherlands 
Railway  clearly  indicates  a  resolve  to  continue  in  old  grooves.  The 
State  is  liable  for  the  high  interest  paid  on  the  Company's  capital  and 
debentures,  and  every  year's  delay  adds  greatly  to  expropriation  price 
(it  has  been  increased  by  about  two  miUions  during  the  past  three  years) ; 
but  the  Company  is  supported  (i)  in  order  to  prevent  the  issue  of  State 
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loans,  which  would  give  other  countries  than  Germany  an  interest  in 
Transvaal  finance,  and  (2)  in  order  to  go  on  working  against  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  British  Colonies  and  against  the  Mines 
under  cover  of  the  Company's  charter  and  tariff  tables.  Another 
notable  proof  of  "conversion"  is  the  confirmation  of  the  Dynamite 
Monopoly,  which  compels  the  mines  to  pay  85^.  and  lojs.  6d,  per  case 
for  dynamite  that  can  be  supplied  under  competitive  conditions  for  less 
than  45 J.  The  monopoly  was  granted  in  '88,  but  forfeited  and  renewed 
again  in  '94.  There  has  been  constant  agitation  against  it,  and  six 
months  ago  the  concessionnaire,  having  failed  to  complete  the  factory 
within  the  stipulated  time,  might  have  been  brought  to  terms.  The 
Raad,  however,  did  not  even  discuss  the  breach  of  contract,  and  the 
opportunity  was  lost.  As  the  case  stands  now,  the  concession  cannot 
be  destroyed  as  the  Executive  purposely  went  beyond  the  Raad*s 
instructions  in  drawing  up  the  contract  and  bound  the  State,  in  case 
it  takes  over  the  concession,  to  continue  to  purchase  of  the  concession- 
naire all  the  dynamite  needed  in  the  country  at  the  exorbitant  prices 
quoted.  The  whole  transaction  was  inspired  by  the  desire  to  dispose  of 
troublesome  requests  for  cheaper  dynamite,  which  would  permit  the 
reduction  of  working  costs. 

Tis  history,  then,  that  last  year  Mr.  Kruger  pledged  his  Govern- 
ment to  the  introduction  of  reforms ;  and  'tis  equally  history  that  not 
only  are  his  pledges  unfulfilled,  but  that  he  has  taken  strong  measures  . 
to  make  the  Uitlander  worse  off  than  before.  A  single  instance 
must  suffice  to  illustrate  this,  and  for  that  we  need  go  no  further  than 
Mr.  Kruger's  latest  public  utterance.  On  Friday,  the  27th  of  November, 
a  Bill  which  had  been  six  months  in  preparation  was  read  for  the  first 
time  and  passed  by  the  Raad,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
pauper  immigration  into  the  Transvaal.  The  full  text  of  that  Bill  was 
published  in  London,  by  order  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  on  the 
2nd  of  December.  I  add  two  extracts  from  it,  with  Article  XIV  of 
the  London  Convention  : — 


Transvaal  Aliens  Law, 

ArlicU  F/.— Aliens  who  give  notice, 
when  applying  for  their  imveUing  and 
nsidintiai  passes,  that  they  wish  to 
domicile  themselves  in  the  Republic, 
only  require  thereafter  to  renew  their 
passes  annually^  provided  they  furnish 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Field  Comet 
Vol  XVI.— No.  94. 


Article  XIV  London  Convention. 

AU  persons  other  than  natives  con* 
forming  ih£ms£ives  io  the  Imifs  oj  the 
Trans^'oal  Siatc—{a)  will  have  firil 
liberty,  with  their  families,  to  enter^ 
iravdy  or  reside  in  any  part  of  the 
Transvaal  State  ;  {h)  they  will  be  entitled 
to  hire  or  possess  houses,  manufactoricSi 
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concerned,  either  by  affidavit   or  other-  warehouses,  shops,  or  premises  ;  {c)  they 

wise^  the  necessary  guarantee  that  they  may  carry  on  their  commerce  either  in 

will  remain  obedient  to  (conform  to)  the  person  or  by  any  agents  whom  they  may 

laws  of  the  land.  think  fit  to  employ  ;    (d)  they  will  not 

Article   IX, — Aliens    who    enter  and  be  subject  in  respect  of  their  commerce 

locate  themselves  in  the  country  without  or  industry  to  any  taxes,  whether  general 

travelling  and  residential   passes,   con-  or  local,  other  than  those  which  are  or 

trary  to  this  law,  can  be  removed  from  may  be  imposed  on  Transvaal  citizens, 
the  (Country  in  the  manner  as  indicated 
by  Law  No.  25,  1896  (Aliens  Expulsion 
Act). 

The  words  I  have    italicised    establish    beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
immigration  law  was  framed  with  special  reference  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Convention ;  that  the  draughtsman  worded  it  for  some 
undisclosed  reason  in  the  identical  terms  of  the  treaty.     The  aim,  of 
x:ourse,  was  to  destroy  Article  XIV  under  cover  of  its  qualifying  clause 
"  conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  Transvaal,"  and  the  Raad, 
under  pretence  of  making  immigrants  "  conform  to  the  laws,"  legislated 
out  of  existence  the  most  important  provision  in  the  treaty  for  the  safe- 
guiding  of  British  subjects.     The  new  law  goes  far  beyond  its  declared 
purpose,  and  makes  the  Field  Cornet  (a  rural  Pooh-bah)  the  interpreter 
of  an  Imperial  Convention.     If  this  can  be  done  with  one  clause  it  can 
be  done  with  another — that  relating  to  the  entrance  of  British  goods, 
for  example.      Considered  in  this  light  it  is  an  all  but  final  blow  at  the 
treaty,  and  to  the  initiated  its  importance  from  a  Transvaal  point  of 
view  is  made  clear  by  President  Kruger's  action.     During  November, 
•Chief  Justice  Kotze  (a  candidate  for  future  Presidential  honours  in  the 
Transvaal)  made  himself  prominent  in  arranging  an  official  banquet 
to  Mr.  Kruger,  who  was  expected  to  make  an  important  statement 
The  banquet  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  the  law  was 
passed,  and  Mr.  Kruger  attended  and  delivered  a  pacific  speech.     When 
he  spoke  he  knew  that  his  Government  had  deliberately  made  a  law 
which   broke  one  of  the  most   vital  clauses  of  the   Convention ;   he 
knew  that  that  law  had  been  passed  by  the  Raad  a  few  hours  before, 
and  that  it  would  be  published  here  a  day  or  two  after  his  unofficial 
declaration.     And  his  theme  was  the  sanctity  of  the  London  Conven- 
tion.    He  said :  **  Our  motto  is  to  abide  by  our  word  and  never  to 
break  a  contract,"  and  he  declared  that  the  treaty  *'  is  the  guarantee  of 
our  independence,"  and  that  he  would  never  violate  it  or  modify  it, 
except  by  constitutional  methods !     It  is  a  fitting  sequel  that  his  device 
was  successful,  and  that  the  London  Press  unanimously  commended 
his  "  loyal  and  moderate  words." 
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A  word  now  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Uitlanders  towards  their  rulers. 
Until  '93  most  of  them  were  Anglo- Africans,  qualified  by  birth  or 
long  residence  to  claim  a  permanent  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
country.  Broadly  speaking,  these  may  be  written  down  as  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  reasonable  opportunity  which  may  arise  for 
squaring  their  accounts  with  Pretoria.  These  men  unquestionably  must 
be  reckoned  with.  Of  course  there  is  a  large  flock  of  birds  of  passage 
who  use  Johannesburg  as  a  convenient  clearing-house  for  the  transfer  of 
wealth  from  the  pockets  of  stay-at-home  investors  to  their  own  ;  and 
this  " Grab-and-Scuttle "  party,  as  it  hopes  to  "get  out"  before  the 
crash,  will  naturally  see  nothing  that  interferes  with  its  money-making. 
But  though  it  is  influential,  it  forms  a  percentage  of  the  population 
comparatively  small.  The  commercial  and  mining  classes,  averse  as 
they  are  to  endorse  any  action  which  may  precipitate  a  struggle,  are 
nevertheless  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  position,  and  will 
welcome  any  change.  The  great  mass  of  the  public  is  irritated,  chiefly 
by  its  personal  experience  of  the  prickles  in  the  situation.  Some  of  its 
grievances  are  no  doubt  sentimental  enough  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
felt  for  that.  The  Aliens  Admission  Act  may  be  quoted  in  illustration. 
It  would  be  taken  by  any  Boer  as  justifying  rebellion,  inasmuch  as 
it  compels  a  white  person  to  carry  a  "pass,"  which  is  a  badge  of 
servitude.  (The  effect  of  this  blow  at  British  prestige  is  now  bearing 
fruit  among  the  natives.)  Men  who  have  lived  in  South  Africa,  and 
can  realise  its  insolence  and  appreciate  the  guffaw  that  went  up  from 
the  squalid  farmhouses  when  "  Oom  Paul  "  determined  that  the  "  white 
kafirs  "  should  carry  passes,  will  be  influenced  more  by  such  sentimental 
considerations  than  by  the  Act  The  distant  observer  cannot  judge  of 
or  estimate  the  effect  of  such  things ;  but  if  he  would  understand  the 
feelings  of  the  new-comers,  he  must  place  them  in  the  forefront  of  his 
review,  for  they  determine  the  opinions  and  the  prejudices  of  men.  The 
knowledge  that  one  is  not  free  is  in  itself  enough  to  make  one  a  rebel ; 
and  very  many  Uitlanders  are  keenly  conscious  of  a  present  stain  upon 
their  manhood.  The  net  result  is  that  open  warfare  against  the  Boers 
is  prevented  solely  by  want  of  arms — not  by  want  of  feeling.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  the  accepted  view  concerning  the  Uitlander :  whose 
women,  according  to  one  would-be  Federation ist,  are  **  impossible,"  and 
whose  men  are  cowards  and  scoundrels.  It  is  a  popular  delusion  that 
the  possibility  of  a  disturbance  in  Johannesburg  may  safely  be  ruled 
out  of  any  discussion  on  the  chances  of  war  in  South  Africa ;  and  at 
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present  it  is  futile  to  combat  that  delusion.  As  a  fact,  however,  the 
Rand  population  is  composed  chiefly  of  men,  and  an  exceptional 
number  of  these  have  already  undergone  their  baptism  by  fire.  It 
is  therefore  a  fair  conclusion  that  such  a  period  of  poverty  and 
depression  as  has  already  set  in  may  have  serious  consequences.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  to  be  dangerous  a  revolt  must  be 
general  and  widespread :  the  true  danger  would  arise  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  renewed  riots  by  drastic  methods. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  foregoing  proofs  of  race  feeling. 
My  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  bring  an  indictment  against 
the  Transvaal  Government  as  to  show  that  its  measures  and  desires 
are  the  logical  outcome  of  the  creed :—"  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders." 
The  Transvaal  difficulty  is  not  the  temporary  creation  of  one  man : 
it  is  the  fruit  of  hereditary  and  racial  differences  between  two  diverse 
nationalities,  two  opposing  classes  of  society,  and  two  antagonistic 
phases  in  human  development :  between  British  and  Boer,  townsman 
and  farmer,  civilisation  and  nomadism.  The  few  historical  facts  I  have 
given  will  explain  the  birth  and  evolution  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  idea : — 
**  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders  "  ;  its  meaning  has  been  made  clear  by 
the  opportunities  for  interpretation  which  the  peaceful  invasion  of 
the  Transvaal  has  afforded  its  advocates ;  and  my  brief  analysis  of 
Boer  policy  is  useful  not  so  much  as  demonstrating  the  enmity  of  a 
particular  section  of  extreme  Afrikanders  as  proving  that  Afrikanderism 
is  of  necessity  mortally  opposed  to  the  British  advance.  It  is  here  that 
lies  the  lesson  of  Transvaal  history :  it  has  taught  the  world  that  the 
bottom  sentiment  of  Afrikanderism  is  the  desire  for  an  independence 
which  will  give  its  supporters  freedom  to  fence  themselves  in  from  an 
English-speaking  civilisation.  Herein  is  the  explanation  of  the  sympathy 
existing  between  the  Dutch  communities  of  South  Africa  ;  and,  as  it 
gives  cohesion  to  widely  separated  bodies  of  men,  it  is  a  formidable 
force,  and  m.ust  be  reckoned  with.  The  existence  of  this  instinct — it  is 
hardly  more — is  natural  enough  ;  for  isolation  is  vital  to  Afrikanderism. 
Bring  progressive  influences  steadily  to  bear  upon  it  and  you  destroy  it 
Content  its  aspirations,  and  you  destroy  South  Africa.  The  leaders  of 
the  party  in  Cape  Town  and  Pretoria  are  in  this  dilemma  ;  if  they 
are  progressive  enough  to  allow  immigration,  the  white  flood  will 
swamp  their  little  nation  (of  400,000  individuals)  within  ten  years, 
while  if  they  fulfil  the  formulated  programme  of  the  Bond,  and 
shut  South  Africa  as  the  Afrikanders  have  shut  the  Transvaal,  they 
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will  be  swamped  by  the  Black  Man  and  the  Bastard.  It  is  no  solution 
of  the  latter  difficulty  to  suggest  that  the  Boers  are  the  Lord's  chosen 
people,  and  the  Natives  are  the  Canaanites ;  because  ancient  methods 
are  impossible  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

It  must  be  recognised  then  that  the  Hofmeyr  cry  : — "  Africa  for  the 
Afrikanders"  is  a  racial  and  sectional  cry  which  can  never  represent 
South  Africa,  any  more  than  the  Hofmeyr  creed  can  satisfy  the 
needs  of  South  Africa  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  realisation  of  the  fact 
by  the  progressive  English  communities  which  must  inevitably  widen 
the  existing  cleavage.  The  two  races  are  drawing  into  two  camps  : 
the  sentiment  of  one  leading  to  nucleation  about  the  ultra-Boer  in  the 
Transvaal,  that  of  the  other  consolidating  about  the  ideal  of  loyalty 
to  the  Empire.  Mr.  Rhodes  represents  the  last,  Mr.  Kruger  the  first. 
Already  the  Dutch  Orange  Free  State,  which  has  hitherto  occupied  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  British  Colonies  and  the  Transvaal, 
has  drawn  so  far  towards  the  latter  that  the  railway  system  of  neither 
can  be  extended  to  any  border  without  the  consent  of  both,  and 
federation  under  a  joint  Council  is  under  serious  discussion.  The  passing 
the  Aliens  Admission  Bill  by  the  Transvaal  will  be  followed  by  a  similar 
act  in  the  Free  State,  where  the  franchise  has  already  been  greatly 
raised.  In  fact  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  Republics 
will  soon  amalgamate  as  regards  essentials.  This  will  extend  the  com- 
mercial boundary  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  Orange  River,  and  will  place 
it  in  a  commanding  position  in  relation  to  the  Cape  railway  traffic. 

But  the  division  line  between  the  two  camps  cannot  be  drawn 
between  the  Republics  and  the  Colonies.  The  Cape  Colony  is  the  most 
important  State  in  South  Africa,  and  the  population  figures  I  have  given 
prove  that  most  Cape  Colonists  are  Dutch.  In  the  inland  districts  their 
resistance  to  progressive  influences  is  nearly  as  pronounced  as  in  the 
Transvaal  itself,  and  they  have  been  managed  only  by  carefully  adapting 
legislation  to  their  requirements.  Thus,  the  Western  brandy-farmer 
pays  no  excise  ;  the  Karroo  farmer  may  keep  his  sheep  as  scabby  as  he 
will ;  and  the  towns  are  taxed  to  keep  up  the  price  of  meat  and  bread. 
The  Boer  being  naturally  unprogressive,  this  policy  of  protection  is 
gradually  making  him  a  pauper — there  being  a  steady  decline  per  head 
in  Cape  exports.  It  has  also  encouraged  his  impatience  of  restraint,  for 
if  a  law  be  passed  which  interferes  with  the  license  he  has  enjoyed,  he 
threatens  resistance,  and  the  measure  must  be  modified.  The  success 
of  the  Transvaal  against  the  Uitlanders  has  confirmed  the  more  ignorant 
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and  the  more  prejudiced  Cape  Afrikanders  in  the  opinion  that  they 
hold  the  reins  of  power  ;  and  various  manifestations  of  this  belief  have 
been  given  of  late.  This  resolution  passed  at  a  public  meeting  of 
farmers  in  an  outside  district  is  characteristic.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  November  last.  The  first  and  last  sentences  of  the  motion  ran  as 
follows : — "  That  as  loyal  British  subjects  we  resolve  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  to  allow  cattle  to  be  shot  where  the  rinderpest  has 
broken   out  ;  provided   that  the   Government  pay   full   compensation 

according  to   a  valuation If  the  Government  shoots  our  cattle 

against  our  will,  notwithstanding  our  request  and  protest,  the  Govern- 
ment must  expect  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  people,  and  it  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  shedding  of  any  blood  either  on  the  side  of 
the  people  or  the  Government  if  it  absolutely  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  public."  Loyalty  if  the  Government  pays,  revolt  if  it 
doesn't  : — there  is  the  Cape  Boer  in  the  back  districts.  South  African 
history  is  full  of  such  quaint  and  barbarous  resolutions, /«/  into  practice 
on  racial  lines.  The  "  people  "  forget  or  ignore  that  they  represent  a 
bare  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  population  :  and  here  perhaps  the  chief  danger 
in  the  South  African  situation  is  revealed.  The  country  Boers  are 
taught  by  the  few  newspapers  published  in  Dutch  to  regard  themselves 
as  a  vast  majority,  and  this,  folio »ving  on  the  successes  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers,  inspires  them  with  a  dangerous  self-confidence.  The  confusion 
attaching  to  the  use  of  the  word  "Afrikander'*  encourages  their  delusion, 
because  many  Anglo-Africans  so  describe  themselves.  The  point 
demands  elucidation. 

Throughout  this  article  the  term  "Afrikander"  has  been  used  to 
mean  the  Dutch  population  exclusively,  and  the  meaning  which  has 
attached  to  it  of  late  has  been  ignored.  For  the  European  the  word 
has  a  certain  convenience — as  South  African  ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
has  probably  served  to  convey  the  prevalent  impression  that  South 
African  whites  are  almost  exclusively  Dutch — an  objection  advanced 
by  Anglo-Africans  against  its  use.  It  originally  signified  a  Boer- 
Hottentot  bastard  ;  but,  as  already  indicated,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  as  a  national  name,  and  is  employed  by  their  Press  as  a  party  cry 
— generally  in  an  anti-British  sense.  Thus  Het  Dagblad  (published  in 
the  Cape  Colony)  : — "  All  the  educational  staff,  nearly  all  the  Civil 
Service  higher  posts,  nearly  all  the  higher  branches  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  and  the  Railway  Service  are  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.     In  the  Colony  (Cape)  the  foreigners  are  Englishmen  ;  in 
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the  Transvaal  they  are  Hollanders;  in  Natal  they  are  Englishmen  or' 
educated  Indians  ;  the  sons  of  the  soil  are  treated  as  strangers.  L6t 
the  cry  no  longer  be  *  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders/  but  the  *  Afrikanders 
for  Africa.' "  This  sense  is  common  in  Cape  Dutch  literature,  and  0ns 
Land  (Mr.  Hofmeyr's  organ)  constantly  distinguishes  Englishmen  from* 
Afrikanders  (= Dutchmen).  In  a  recent  issue  of  this  print,  a  teacher  of 
blind  Boer  children  describes  to  them  a  railway  train,  and  mentions 
that  there  are  carriages  of  three  classes.  He  asks  the  object  of  these . 
classes,  and  is  told  that  the  first  is  for  Afrikanders,  the  second  for 
Englishmen,  and  the  third  for  Kafirs.  Whereupon,  "  Even  the  blind," 
says  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  paper,  "teach  us  the  lesson — First  Class  for  the 
Afrikanders."  Nearly  all  the  self-supporting  Dutch  papers  are  strongly 
Anti-British,  and  the  circulation  of  this  sort  of  stuff  is  a  potent  factor  in 
the  perpetuation  of  Boer  ignorance.  Also  it  is  encouraging  extreme 
Afrikanders  to  differentiate  more  markedly  than  ever  between  them- 
selves and  the  "  foreigner,"  and  it  is  weakening  the  hold  of  the 
advanced  leaders  upon  their  followers  ;  an  effect  which  will  have  its 
consequences  should  there  come  a  time  of  strain  in  the  Transvaal. 
Worst  of  all  it  is  persuading  the  up-country  Boers  that  they  are 
invincible. 

But  the  more  immediate  outcome  of  Boer  aggressiveness  is  a  Young 
British  Party  as  distinctively  South  African  as  Afrikanderism  itself.  It 
has  formulated  a  programme,  and  created  an  organisation  under  the  : 
name  of  the  South  African  League,  which  has  grown  rapidly,  and  is 
now  numerically  stronger  than  the  Bond.  It  has  branches  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Natal,  and  is  pledged  to  oppose  the  Dutch  idea  of  an 
independent  nationality  apart  from  Great  Britain.  Its  leading  principle 
is  the  support  of  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  and  its  provincial 
branches  undertake  the  work  of  local  political  organisations,  and  will 
work  against  the  Bond.  It  is  composed  exclusively  of  men  of  British 
descent.  All  the  leading  Cape  politicians  have  declined  to  identify 
themselves  with  it,  and  it  has  been  violently  attacked  (on  the  ground, 
forsooth,  of  "  race  feeling ")  for  its  theory  of  British  supremacy ;  but 
despite  all  this,  in  a  sparse  and  scattered  population,  it  is  now  near  ten 
thousand  strong :  of  itself  a  striking  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
Afrikander  disaffection.  Its  success  appears  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
popularity  of  its  leading  principle.  The  choice  of  such  a  rallying  cry 
has  a  psychological  basis.  The  constant  irritant  of  Boer  disaffection  has 
developed  the  opposite  sentiment  amongst  the  British  ;  whence  a  strong 
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appreciation  (often  ridiculed)  of  the  National  Anthem  as  a  hymn  of 
defiance,  and  a  disposition  to  flaunt  the  Union  Jack  But  for  this 
natural  reaction  loyalty  to  the  Empire  would  long  since  have  died  a 
violent  death.  It  was  nailed  to  the  cross  of  contumely  by  that 
exhibition  of  Imperial  Altruism  in  '8i.  The  Loyalist  has  been  the 
"under  dog"  since  then,  and  the  problem  of  the  future  is  how  to 
reverse  the  position  without  a  fight  The  creation  of  the  South 
African  League  is,  in  this  connexion,  one  of  the  most  pregnant  facts 
of  the  last  fifteen  years,  because  it  is  the  first  organised  repudiation 
by  South  Africans  themselves  of  the  accepted  dogma  that  the  future 
is  with  the  Afrikanders.  It  is  a  pointed  refusal  to  allow  the  Boer 
Programme  to  rule  at  Cape  Town  as  it  rules  at  Pretoria.  Natal  and 
the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  are  drawing  together  on  this  issue, 
as  against  the  more  lukewarm  English  Community  at  Cape  Town, 
where  Bond  influences  are  strong.  And  this  difference  of  opinion 
between  English  and  Dutch  has  but  to  be  wisely  guided  to  lead  to 
permanent  union.     Unwisely  handled,  it  must  lead  to  war. 

Under  normal  developments  this  danger  to  the  peace  proceeding 
from  the  impact  of  modern  social  conditions  upon  the  Boer  would  call 
for  no  particular  notice  ;  but  unfortunately  he  has  been  encouraged,  by 
a  series  of  blunders,  to  cherish  the  idea  of  an  independent  nationality, 
and  to  imagine  that  his  existing  grasp  of  the  ruling  power  in  the 
colonies  and  states  can  be  perpetuated  by  resisting  the  present  social 
and  industrial  invasion.  Owing  to  this  belief,  the  problems  involved 
in  the  increase  of  immigration  are  not  the  ordinary  problems  which 
have  matured  peacefully  in  other  countries.  The  Golden  Age  of  South 
Africa  has  been  so  long  delayed  that,  in  possession  of  the  mineral 
districts,  it  finds  a  backward  white  race  whose  traditions  and  whose 
history  lead  it  to  regard  the  invading  nation  with  especial  hostility. 
Accordingly  it  has  consistently  opposed  and  plundered  the  Uitlander 
element,  and  has  definitely  adopted  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards 
that  element,  and  has  decided  to  hold  its  advantage  by  force  :  with 
the  inevitable  result,  that  a  large  section  of  the  new  population  has 
fully  accepted  the  challenge  and  only  awaits  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  take  up  the  gage  of  battle.  It  is,  under  these  circumstances,  useless 
to  demonstrate  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  quarrel.  Briefly,  the  Boers 
maintain  that  as  they  were  first  in  possession,  they  may  deal  with 
new-comers  as  they  please :  and  they  act  up  to  their  creed.  The 
Uitlanders  again  assert  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  in  the  country, 
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as  their  free  admission  js  one  of  the  limiting  conditions  of  the  very 
charter  under  which  the  Transvaal  claims  its  liberty;  that  their 
present  treatment  is  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  that  charter ;  and 
that,  even  if  the  Boers  did  not  receive  modified  liberty  from  the  Power 
whose  subjects  are  wronged,  they  have  no  moral  right  to  tax  out  the 
country  the  men  to  whom  the  development  of  its  natural  resources 
is  due.  They  say,  further,  that  their  present  attitude  of  antagonism 
has  been  forced  upon  them  ;  that  were  fair  treatment  granted,  they 
have  no  sort  of  desire  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the 
country ;  and  that  if  there  were  a  reasonable  disposition  to  treat  them 
with  justice,  they  would  support  the  State  in  all  its  legitimate  aspirations 
and  assist  in  building  it  up.  But  it  does  not  avail  to  argue.  Mr.  Kruger 
had  not  sagacity  enough  to  see  where  the  true  interests  of  his  people 
lay,  and,  influenced  by  his  past,  has  chosen  Force  as  Arbiter.  He  has 
used  the  Mining  Industry  to  provide  himself  with  the  sinews  of  war  and 
to  gratify  peculiar  greed  :  he  has  made  every  effort  to  gain  the  support 
of  outside  European  Powers  and  to  attach  reactionaries  in  the  Republics 
and  Colonies ;  and,  after  ten  years  of  his  policy,  there  is  the  wedge 
of  racial  division  fairly  inserted  and  ready  to  be  driven  home.  The 
Jameson  Raid  did  not  create  this  cleavage.  It  began  full  sixty  years 
since,  and  has  been  accentuated  by  events ;  it  has  been  accentuated, 
most  of  all,  by  the  realisation  of  Afrikander  ideals  in  the  Transvaal : 
the  Transvaal,  with  its  20,000  irregulars,  all  extravagantly  armed,  all 
doggedly  and  actively  opposed  to  the  supremacy  of  England.  They 
have  the  support  of  the  Orange  Free  State  burghers,  who  number  some 
I  S,ooo ;  and  undoubtedly  a  large  section  of  Cape  and  Natal  Dutch 
would  move  if  the  Boers  began  with  a  few  successes.  It  is  absurd, 
under  these  circumstances,  for  politicians  at  the  Cape  and  elsewhere  to 
gibber  about  the  removal  of  race  feeling.  Race  feeling  has  gathered 
90,000  rifles  at  Pretoria  to  arm  the  disaffected  in  the  Colonies ;  and 
within  thirty  miles  of  that  town  are  thousands  of  Uitlanders,  many 
of  whom  have  burnt  powder  and  are  ready  enough  to  provide  the 
match  for  an  explosion.  There  is  no  stability  in  the  situation.  But 
though  this  is  generally  admitted,  nothing  is  done  to  arrest  the  drift 
of  Afrikander  sentiment  towards  an  attempt  at  conquest;  and  most 
South  African  public  men  are  content  to  sit  helpless,  and  to  babble 
the  old,  worn-out  shibboleths  against  the  creation  of  race  feeling. 

This  review,  then,  does  not  make  for  peace,  and  the  immediate 
outlook    is    decidedly  against    improvement.      There   is    no    prospect 
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whatever  that  the  Boer  will  bring  about  a  voluntary  effacemeiit  by 
Embracing  the  Uitlander  and  his  methods.  Mr.  Kruger  arid  the 
governing  clique  know  the  sweets  of  power,  and  are  paying  the  penalty 
of  greed  ;  and  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  their  appetites  are  growing, 
and  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  control  of  the  Treasury  has  become 
the  primary  end  for  which  office  is  sought.  Consequently,  if  the 
revenue  should  fall  off,  as  it  will,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  cut  down 
expenditure  until  the  single  asset  of  the  country  has  been  further 
mortgaged — to  the  European  Continent.  Probably  the  first  steps  in 
this  direction  will  be  the  sale  of  the  bewaarplaatsen^  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  or  two,  which  must  remain  for  years  unprofitable. 
The  restriction  of  immigration  makes  this  last  result  inevitable,  and  on 
the  other  hand  if  the  white  influx  be  not  stopped  it  must  become  ever 
more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  the  Uitlander  in  check.  The  dilemma 
is  infinitely  aggravated  by  the  cattle  disease,  which  has  taken  fair  hold 
in  the  country,  and  will  ruin  two-thirds  of  the  farmers.  These  must 
be  maintained  as  the  home  army ;  and  considerations  of  safety,  as  well 
as  of  blood,  will  necessitate  cumulative  calls  upon  the  Mines,  either 
directly,  as  taxes,  or  indirectly,  as  State  loans.  The  net  result  is  that 
while  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  revenue  will  diminish,  the 
expenditure  must  increase,  and  with  it  the  cause  of  irritation.  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  expansion  of  the  Mines  and  its  effect  on  trade  of 
the  country  are  overlooked.  But  any  one  who  studies  the  mining 
situation  carefully  must  see  that  development  in  this  direction  has  been 
arrested  by  the  failure  to  reduce  the  cost  of  working.  This  failure  is 
an  outcome  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  labour  due  to  the  past  growth 
of  the  industry,  and  there  can  be  no  improvement  until  a  great  many 
things  have  happened  in  South  Africa.  The  first  and  the  most  urgent 
necessity  of  all  is  the  establishment  of  a  strong,  just,  and  clean-handed 
native  administration  in  the  Transvaal  ;  and  this  is  impossible.  But  if 
the  Mining  and  other  Industries  are  really  to  grow,  more  things  are 
necessary  before  labour  will  be  forthcoming :  as,  for  instance,  the 
Reform  of  the  Tariffs  by  the  removal  of  the  Protective  Duties  which 
everywhere  bring  the  native  into  competition  with  the  white  producer ; 
the  suppression  of  absentee  landlords  in  Natal  and  elsewhere,  where 
farming  with  blacks  is  a  source  of  wealth  ;  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  polygamous  social  system,  where  Woman  is  an  agriculturist  ; 
and  many  changes  else,  including  such  trifles  as  the  elimination 
of  Portuguese  rule.     The  connexion  of  the  Native  Labour  Question 
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with  these  and  similar  causes  must  m^ke  any  improvement  in  the 
3upply  needed  by  the  Mines  only  temporary ;  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  such  steady  growth  of  prosperity  as  is  needed  to  save  the  Boers 
from  the  effects  of  their  policy  of  restriction  and  monopoly. 

The  outlook  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa  is  scarce  more  promising. 
In  the  Orange  Free  State  rinderpest  is  spreading  unchecked,  and  must 
ruin  the  farmers.  Poverty  will  counsel  a  closer  approach  to  the  richer 
Transvaal,  which  will  be  only  too  ready  to  strengthen  itself  by  the 
union,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  two  indigent  peoples  instead 
of  one  demanding  eleemosynary  aid  of  enterprise  and  capital.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  the  general  causes,  already  indicated  as  likely  to  create 
friction,  will  be  at  work.  The  increase  of  the  urban  population  has  led 
to  a  demand  for  legislation  which  is  regarded  by  the  country  Boers  as 
injuring  agricultural  interests.  An  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  Food 
Duties  has  arisen,  and  will  be  met  by  exactly  the  same  resisting  forces 
as  that  for  a  redress  of  grievances  in  the  Transvaal.  They  are  both 
Uitlander  or  "foreign"  demands,  and;  as  racial  and  class-cleavage 
planes  coincide  throughout  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa,  the 
disposition  will  exist  to  attempt  to  stop  further  interference  with 
Afrikanders  by  adopting  the  obstructive  policy  deemed  successful  in 
the  Transvaal.  The  demand  for  the  limitation  of  immigration  will 
become  general  and  will  be  made  the  main  plank  in  the  Afrikander 
platform:  because,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  if  you  scratch  a 
country  Boer,  you  find  an  Ishmaelite  whose  dominant  idea  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  status  quo  ensuring  him  in  isolation  and  in  freedom 
from  control.  This  remark  does  not  apply  of  course  to  the  educated 
and  intelligent  Dutch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  and  in  the 
villages,  though  even  among  these  the  idea  of  a  South  Africa  filled 
with  Europeans  is  not  relished  ;  the  reason  being  that  a  white  influx 
means  the  end  of  Afrikanderdom.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  when 
the  "  people  "  are  tried  by  this  "  Uitlander  "  touchstone,  new  refractory 
forces  will  manifest  themselves  in  the  Cape  Colony  as  well  as  in  the 
Republics.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  1,250,000  square  miles  of 
land  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  one  half  of  this  tract  is  habitable 
by  Europeans :  its  present  white  population  is  750,000,  and  Uitlanders 
are  coming  in  even  now  at  the  rate  of  35,000  a  year  ;  and  the  problem 
for  solution  is :  How  to  effect  the  transference  of  power  from  the  old 
to  the  new,  from  the  unprogressive  to  the  progressive  ?  Can  it  be  done 
peaceably  and  without  violence,  having  the  position  in  the  Transvaal  in 
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view  ?  My  own  answer  is  that  a  conflict  in  the  Transvaal  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  Whether  the  struggle  extend  to  the  Colonies  or  not, 
depends  partly  upon  its  exciting  causes  and  partly  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  opening  campaign. 

My  object  has  been  rather  to  define  the  broader  and  permanent 
issues  behind  South  African  racial  problems  than  to  deal  with  recent 
and  existing  events.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  make  this  paper 
sensational,  and,  therefore  (to  some),  more  convincing.  Nothing  has 
been  said,  for  instance,  of  the  recent  arming  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Free 
State,  Natal,  and  Cape  Colony,  at  the  instance  of  Transvaal  emissaries, 
nor  of  the  extraordinary  situation  in  the  South  African  Republic, 
where  even  President  Kruger's  influence  has  been  strained  in  the 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  "  National "  or  war  party  from  precipitating 
an  immediate  conflict.  An  examination  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Republic  would  also  lead  to  disquieting  conclusions,  seeing  that  the 
leading  principle  is  to  strengthen  the  Transvaal  interests  of  all  European 
Powers  except  Great  Britain  ;  indeed,  it  would  almost  appear  that 
Pretorian  diplomacy  would  mortgage  the  whole  State  to  the  Continent, 
rather  than  allow  the  Paramount  Power  to  strengthen  its  hold.  But 
these  and  similar  manifestations  of  coming  trouble  all  arise  from  the 
deeper  source  already  indicated  :  the  existence,  that  is,  of  a  racial 
sentiment  which  desires  independence  because  it  recognises  that  it 
cannot  exist  on  equal  terms  beside  the  Uitlander  or  Englishman, 
whether  South  African  born  or  not.  This  aspiration  after  a  separate 
nationality  has  b^en  watered  and  fostered  time  and  again  in  South 
African  history,  and  it  is  now  a  sturdy  and  aggressive  plant  which, 
rooted  in  the  Transvaal,  threatens  to  overshadow  the  peace  of  all  the 
adjoining  States  and  Colonies.  To  leave  it  to  grow  silently  by  damping 
down  all  opposing  influences  is  simply  to  strengthen  it.  Thus  it  was 
supposed  that  all  racial  feeling  had  disappeared  in  the  interval  between 
Majuba  and  Doornkop ;  yet  Doornkop  was  as  a  lightning  flash  which 
showed  that  the  faith  of  Afrikanderdom  was  centred  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  that  the  national  hope  was  stronger  than  ever.  If  Johannesburg 
had  been  invested,  and  Jameson  had  attempted  to  break  through  to 
its  assistance,  the  effect  of  the  step  on  the  mass  of  the  Boers  would 
have  in  nowise  differed.  The  Free  State  would  have  moved  instantly, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Cape  Dutch  would  have  strongly  sympathised 
with  the  Transvaal.  Nothing  could  have  divested  Jameson's  inroad, 
whether  made  to  the  assistance  of  beleagured  Uitlanders  or  not,  of 
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its  seeming  Imperial  character ;  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  rouse 
every  Afrikander  to  resistance.  To  suppose  that  the  Raid  created 
racial  feeling  is  absurd  :  it  was  its  product. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  the  demonstrations  attending  Mr.  Rhodes' 
progress  through  the  Cape  Colony  have  taken  place,  and  have  been 
followed  by  the  Afrikander  protests.  Such  contradictions  naturally 
puzzle  distant  observers;  what  I  have  written  will,  I  hope,  assist  to 
a  clearer  understanding.  The  British  section,  which  regards  Jameson's 
movement  as  an  unfortunate  chance  development  of  a  justifiable 
Uitlander  plot,  has  no  condemnation  for  Mr.  Rhodes.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  believes  that  his  object  was  to  save  South  Africa  from  the 
very  evil  which  now  threatens — that  is,  civil  war  in  the  Transvaal. 
To  this  section  he  stands  for  an  English-speaking  civilisation,  and 
all  that  this  connotes.  In  the  Western  Province  and  towns  he 
has  the  support  of  many  intelligent  and  educated  Dutch,  who, 
as  ordinary  men  of  the  world,  are  quite  capable  of  judging  and 
appreciating  the  tendency  of  Transvaal  policy.  But  he  does  not 
represent  the  real  Afrikander:  the  Afrikander  of  the  inland  districts, 
who  is  a  specialised  product  of  two  centuries  of  estrangement  from 
the  life  of  cities.  This  is  the  man  whose  protest  has  been  heard  ;  he 
differs  in  no  essential  from  the  Boer  of  the  Republics. 

The  first  thing,  then,  which  must  be  realised  regarding  these  social 
troubles  in  South  Africa  is  their  permanent  and  implacable  character. 
No  yielding  is  to  be  expected ;  only  the  slow,  sapping  forces  of 
modern  civilisation  can  remove  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  Boers 
in  the  Transvaal  are  strongly  hostile,  and  as  time  goes  on  and  the 
one  man  between  peace  and  war  is  removed,  the  difficulty  of  controlling 
the  situation  will  increase.  Mr.  Kruger  is  old,  but  he  knows  how  to 
wait,  and  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  to  strike  and  weld 
together  Afrikander  sentiment  the  peace  will  be  kept — if  he  can  keep 
it.  But,  equally,  there  is  no  force  to  compel  him  to  yield.  The  present 
dangerous  deadlock  must  therefore  continue  indefinitely.  But  one 
thing  is  certain :  the  future  of  South  Africa  is  not  for  the  Afrikander ; 
it  belongs  to  the  White  Man. 

Clifton  F.  Tainton. 
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LE  Transvaal  a  beaucoup  attir6  raltention  du  publique  europfen 
depuis  quelques  ann^es,  surtout  dans  les  derniers  douze  mois. 
Tant  d'articles  contradictoires  ont  6t6  publics  sur  ce  pays  et 
son  Gouvernement,  qu'il  est  bien  difficile  au  non-initid  de  se  faire 
une  id6e  exacte  de  T^tat  de  choses  regnant.  Certains  joumaux  nous 
d^peignent  Tindustrie  miniere  comme  harcel^e  par  le  Gouvernement, 
la  population  ^trangire  comme  ^cras^e  sous  des  taxes  injustes  qui 
n'atteignent  pas  la  population  indigene  ;  tandis  que  d'autres  pr^tendent 
que  tout  va  pour  le  mieux  au  Transvaal  sous  un  Gouvernement  paternel 
et  Equitable,  que  les  revendications  et  les  plaintes  de  Tindustrie  miniere 
et  de  la  population  ^trangfere  n'existent  pas,  ou  ne  sont  mises  en  avant 
que  par  certains  groups  financiers,  qui  cherchent  k  6garer  Topinion 
publique  dans  un  but  personnel. 

La  question  de  la  dynamite  est  une  de  celles  qui  ont  6t6  le  plus 
discuttes,  et  sur  laquelle  on  a  public  le  plus  d'articles  contradictoires. 
J'ai  profite  de  mon  passage  au  Transvaal  pour  ^tudier  cette  question 
personnellement,  et  voici  les  r^sultats  fournis  par  mon  enqu^te.  Us 
jettent  un  jour  nouveau  sur  la  question,  et  font  voir  de  quel  c6t6  il  faut 
chercher  la  v6rit6. 

En  1888  le  Gouvernement  transvaalien  donna  a  un  Allemand, 
Lippert,  pour  une  p^riode  de  16  anntes,  le  monopole  de  la  fabrication 
et  de  la  vente  de  la  dynamite  et  autres  matiferes  explosives.  Le 
concessionnaire  n'avait  k  payer  qu'une  rente  annuelle  de  ;f  3,750,  plus 
une  redevance  de  deux  schellings  par  caisse  de  dynamite  vendue.  Par 
contre  il  avait  le  droit  d'importer,  sans  droit  d'entr^e,  les  mati^es 
premieres  necessaires  k  la  fabrication  de  la  dynamite.  II  trouva 
plus  simple,  et  surtout  plus  avantageux,  d'importer  comme  matifere 
premiere  la  dynamite  elle-meme,  et  introduisit  au  Transvaal  sous  le 
nom  de  guhr  impr^gnde  de  la  dynamite  ordinaire  ;  la  fabrication,  aux 
termes  de  la  concession,  consistant  simplement  a  rouler  cette  guhr 
impr^gn^e  en  cartouches. 
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Cette*  maniire  d'op^rer  laissait  au  concessionnaire  de  fort  beaux 
benefices,  car  grAce  k  rexemption  du  tarif  douanier,  il  importait  une 
mati^re  qui  lui  revenait  a  45^.  ou  5ar.  par  caisse,  et  qu*il  revendait  aux 
compagnies  a  des  prix  variant  de  loar.  i  isar.  L'industrie  miniere  ne 
cessait  de  protester  contre  ces  prix  exorbitants,  d'autant  plus  que  les 
b^n^fices  r^alis^s  par  le  monopole  ne  profitaient  aucunement  au  pays, 
inais  enrichissaient  seulement  un  concessionnaire  Stranger. 

Gr^ce  aux  efforts  de  la  Chambre  des  Mines  de  Johannesburg,  il  fut 
clairement  d^montr^  en  1892  que  les  termes  de  la  concession  n'^taient 
pas  observes  par  les  concessionnaires  ;  le  President  Kruger  d^clara 
solennellement  que  la  fa^on  d'exploiter  le  monopole  ^tait  une  fraude, 
et  il  annula  la  concession.  Les  compagnies  mini^res  crurent  alors  avoir 
gain  de  cause,  d*autant  plus  que  le  Gouvernement  leur  permit  d'importer 
leur  dynamite,  mais  toutefois  apres  avoir  ^lev6  le  droit  d'importation, 
qu'^tait  de  trois  pence  par  livre  et  y\  par  cent,  ad  valorem^  k  neuf  pence 
par  livre.  C'^tait  un  gros  surcrolt  d'imposition,  mais  les  compagnies 
ne  s'en  plaign^rent  pas,  car  elles  fealisaient  une  ^conomie  notable  sur 
les  prix  qu'elles  avaient  eu  k  payer  jusqu'alors  aux  concessionnaires, 
et  de  plus  ces  imp6ts  rentraient  dans  les  coffres  de  Tetat,  au  lieu  d'aller 
gonfler  les  poches  d'un  particulier. 

Cependant  il  6tait  a  craindre  qu'une  alliance  ne  fut  conclue  entre 
les  divers  fabricants  de  dynamite,  pour  maintenir  k  cette  mati^re  un 
cours  61ev6  ;  comme  d*autre  part,  I'industrie  miniire  ^tait  d^sireuse 
d'aider  au  d^veloppement  des  resources  du  pays,  et  consid^rant  que 
le  concessionnaire  avait  menac^  le  Gouvernement  d'un  proems  en 
domraages-int^rets  par  suite  de  Tannulation  de  la  concession,  la 
Charabres  dps  Mines,  au  nom  des  di verses  compagnies  miniferes,  fit  au 
Gouvernement  Toffre  suivante : — 

(i)  De  r^gler  le  diff^rend  entre  le  Gouvernement  et  le  concessionnaire 
par  voie  d'arbitrage. 

(2)  Si  la  Chambre  des  Mines  est  consult^e  sur  le  choix  des  arbitres, 
rindustrie  minifere  s*engage  k  payer  le  montant  des  dommages-int^rets 
pouvant  etre  ^ventuellement  attribu6s  au  concessionnaire  au  moyen 
d'une  redevance  fixe  dont  serait  grevte  chaque  caisse  de  dynamite 
vendue. 

(3)  Aux  fins  d'encourager  Tdtablissement  d'une  manufacture  de 
dynamite  au  Transvaal,  la  Chambre  des  Mines  propose  qu'un  subside 
annuel  soit  octroy^  k  quiconque  entreprendra  T^tablissement  de  cette 
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manufacture,  ce  subside  6tant  fourni  en  parties  ^gales  par  le  Gouveme- 
ment  et  la  Chambre  des  Mines. 

(4)  En  attendant  Tetablissement  de  cette  manufacture,  que 
Timportation  de  la  dynamite  soit  permise  aux  compagnies. 

Cette  proposition  ne  fut  pas  accept^e. 

Peu  apres,  la  Chambre  des  Mines  fit  au  Gouvernement  les 
propositions  suivantes : — 

(i)  D'installer  une  manufacture  pour  la  fabrication  de  la  dynamite 
dans  un  d^lai  de  2\  ans,  donnant  au  Gouvernement  toutes  les  garantics 
qu'il  jugera  necessaires. 

(2)  De  payer  au  Gouvernement  5^.  par  caisse  de  dynamite 
manufacturc^e  et  50  par  cent,  des  benefices  realises  par  la  manufacture. 

(3)  D'installer  avec  le  Gouvernement  un  contrdle  mutuel  de  la 
manufacture. 

(4)  En  attendant  T^tablissement  de  la  manufacture  de  permettre 
aux  compagnies  Timportation  de  la  dynamite. 

Dans  le  cas  oii  cette  proposition  ne  serait  pas  accept^,  la  Chambre 
des  Mines  offrait  d'avancer  au  Gouvernement  Targent  necessaire  a 
Tinstallation  de  la  manufacture  k  un  taux  ne  d^passant  pas  5  par 
cent,  par  an,  pourvu  que  la  Chambre  des  Mines  soit  autoris6e  i 
exercer  son  contrdle  conjointement  avec  le  Gouvernement  sur  la 
direction  de  la  manufacture. 

Ces  offres,  tr^s  avantageuses  pour  le  Gouvernement,  furent  faites  par 
Tindustrie  miniere,  dans  la  crainte  que  les  personnalit^s  influentes 
interess^es  dans  la  concession  premiere  ne  ressuscitassent  cette  con- 
cession sous  une  autre  forme.  Cette  crainte  n'^tait  que  trop  fondee, 
car,  malgr^  le  caractire  avantageux  des  offres,  le  Gouvernement  nc 
deigna  meme  pas  en  accuser  reception,  mais  quelques  jours  plus  tard 
il  fut  decretd  que  la  manufacture  et  vente  de  mati^res  explosives  etaient 
un  monopole  d'etat  dont  Texploitation  serait  confix  k  Tancien  conces- 
sionnaire  qui  avait  le  droit  de  former  une  Society  dans  ce  but. 

Ce  nouveau  monopole  est  conc^d6  pour  une  p^riode  de  1 5  ann^es  a 
une  Soci^t^  ayant  un  capital  de  ;^45o,ooo,  soit  11,250,000  francs,  qui  a 
^t^  constitud  de  la  mani^re  suivante  : — 

182,500  actions  de  ;^ I,  soit  4,562,500  francs,  ont  ^Xk.  attributes  aux 
actionnaires  de  la  Soci^te  exploitant  la  concession  primitive,  qui 
alors  6tait  annul^e  pour  fraude. 
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25,000  actions,  soit  625,000  francs,  attributes  k  Mr.  Lippert,  qui  avait 

obtenu  la  premiere  concession,  depuis  annulee. 
22,500  actions,  soit    562,500  francs,  devait   ^tre   distributes  i  des 

personnages  de  Pretoria,  non-nomin&. 
220,000  actions,  soit  5,500,000  francs,  attributes  contre  versement 

d'^gale  somme  k  la  maison  Nobel. 

La  Soci^t^  ayant  en  outre  le  droit  d'^mettre  des  obligations  que  la 
maison  Nobel  avait  garanti  de  prendre. 

La  constitution  de  cette  Soci^t^  est  pour  le  moins  singulifcre :  le  seul 
apport  r^el  est  fait  par  la  maison  Nobel,  qui  re^oit  un  nombre  Equivalent 
de  titres.  Le  reste  du  capital  est  attribuE  k  des  apports  dont  la  valeur 
est  plus  que  problematique,  car  la  premiere  Soci^tE  et  Mr.  Lippert  Etaient 
d^chus  de  leurs  droits,  et  cependant  ils  n'en  recoivent  pas  moins  de 
4i  millions  et  625,000  francs  respectivement  pour  une  concession  qu'ils 
ne  possEdent  plus.  Puis,  quelle  est  la  signification  de  ces  560,000  francs 
de  titres  distribuEs  a  des  inconnus  k  Pretoria?  N'est-il  pas  logique 
de  croire  que  c'est  la  remuneration  de  services  rendus  par  certaines 
personnes  ayant  use  de  leur  situation  et  de  leur  influence  pour  faire 
aboutir  le  nouveau  monopole  ? 

Mais  ce  n'est  pas  tout,  Tancien  concessionnaire  s*est  encore  octroy^ 
quelque  chose,  car  la  nouvelle  Soci^tE  a  a  Tavenir  k  payer  les  redevances 
suivantes : — 

(i)  A  Mr.  Lippert  6s,  par  caisse  de  dynamite,  pour  le  couvrir  de  ses 
frais  d'agence  pendant  une  pEriode  de  15  anntes. 

(2)  A  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Marks  2s.  par  caisse  pendant  1 5  ans. 

(3)  A  Mr.  Lippert  2s.  par  caisse  pendant  trois  ans. 

Pourquoi  tous  ces  paiements  ?  La  rumeur  publique  pretend  qu'une 
grande  partie  sert  k  appaiser  les  remords  de  conscience  que  pourraient 
eprouver  certains  des  personnages  inconnus  de  Pretoria.  En  tout  cas 
les  6^".  pr^lcvEs  par  caisse  par  Mr.  Lippert  constituent  un  veritable 
acte  de  piraterie,  car  les  frais  d'emmagasinage  sont  support^s  par  la 
Soci^tE,  et  les  compagnies  mini^res  ont  k  payer  pour  la  livraison  le 
prix  de  85J.  par  caisse  auquel  le  dynamite  est  vendue,  etant  le  prix  au 
magasin. 

Nous  allons  examiner  maintcnant  comment  ce  monopole  est 
soi-disant  exploit^  par  la  Society. 

Aux  termes  de  la  concession,  Tusine  pour  la  manufacture  de  la 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  94-  Y        JP* 
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dynamite  doit  etre  installde  dans  un  d61ai  maximum  de  2^  ans  suivant 
la  date  de  la  signature  du  contrat,  soit  le  26  Avril,  1896,  et  doit  ^tre 
en  6tat  4  cette  epoque  de  livrer  40,000  caisses  par  an.  Entretemps  le 
Gouvernement  entreprend  d'importer  toutes  les  mati^res  explosives 
n^cessaires  au  pays,  et  de  les  placer  k  la  disposition  de  la  Soci6te 
concessionnaire  pour  realisation.  Dans  ce  but,  une  somme  de  dix 
millions,  port^e  cette  ann^e  k  15  millions,  est  inscrite  au  budget  i  titre 
d'avances  4  la  compagnie  concessionndire  pour  achat  d'explosifs. 

C'est  a  dire  que  le  Gouvernement  prete  a  la  Soci^t^  10  4  15  millions 
de  Targent  des  contribuables  sans  garantie  aucune  ;  quand  le  montant 
des  ventes  est  encaiss6,  la  compagnie  rembourse  le  Gouvernement  de  ses 
avances,  sans  aucun  int^r^t,  et  empoche  la  diffi^rence.  Comme  arrange* 
ment  financier  c'est  d'une  simplicity  remarquable  ! 

II  est  aussi  k  noter  que  Tusine  qui  devait  ^tre  en  marche  le  26  Avril 
dernier  n'est  encore  en  6tat  de  rien  fabriquer,  et  malgr6  les  termes 
formels  de  la  concession,  la  Soci^t^  est  autorisfe  k  continuer  d'achetcr 
en  Europe,  avec  Targent  du  Gouvernement,  la  dynamite  qu'elle  revend 
aux  mines  avec  un  profit  considerable.  La  Soci^t^  n'a  d'ailleurs  pas 
int^r^t  a  faire  cesser  cet  ^tat  de  choses,  car  la  dynamite  qu'elle  fabrique 
en  Europe  lui  revient  ^videmment  moins  cher  que  celle  qu'elle  fabriquera 
ici,  et  lui  laisse  par  consequent  une  plus  grande  marge  de  profit  II 
faudra  bien  cependant  qu'un  jour  ou  Tautre  Tusine  soit  mise  en  marche. 
Mais  comme  elle  n'est  pr^vue  que  pour  une  manufacture  de  40,000 
caisses  par  an,  et  que  la  consommation  est  de  plus  de  200,000,  et  va 
toujours  en  augmentant,  la  Society  pourra  toujours  continuer  le  systeme 
actuel  sur  une  grande  6chelle  meme  apres  la  mise  en  marche  qui 
d'ailleurs  est  toujours  douteuse. 

Voyons  maintenant  ce  que  le  Gouvernement  retire  de  cette  merveil- 
leuse  concession  : — 

La  Socidte  concessionnaire  a  k  payer  une  rente  annuelle  de  ;£'3,7SO, 
plus  une  redevance  de  5j.  par  caisse  vendue,  et  20  par  cent,  des  profits 
nets,  calculus  apres  deduction  des  frais,  amortissements,  etc.,  et  apris 
paiement  d'un  dividende  de  8  par  cent,  calculi  sur  le  capital  nominal 
de  la  Society. 

II  est  admis  que,  sans  droit  d'entrte,  la  dynamite  peut  ^tre  deiivr^e 
k  Johannesburg  a  raison  de  40J.  par  caisse.  Ce  prix  doit  etre  6videmment 
plus  faible  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  Soci^t^  concessionnaire,  qui  fabrique 
elle-meme  en  Europe.  Neanmoins  admettons  ce  chiffre  de  40J.,  qui  est 
d'ailleurs  le  prix  auquel  elle  pourrait  manufacturer  sur  place. 
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La  vente  mensuelle  de  dynamite  atteint  4  pr&ient  18,000  caisses, 
soit  216,000  caisses  par  an — disons  200,000.  Les  frais  de  la  Soci^t^ 
pour  la  fabrication  ou  Timportation  de  200,000  caisses  par  an  seront 
done  les  suivants  (pour  arriver  4  la  part  du  Gouvernement) : — 


Cofit  de  200,000  caisses 

Int^r^t,  8  par  cent,  sur  le  .capital 

Paiement  des  diverses  redevances 
i  Lippert  et  autres      

A mortissement,  depreciation,  5  par 
cent  du  capital 

Redevance,  5^.  per  caisse,  au 
Gouvernement  ... 

Faisant  un  total  de 

D'autre  part,  les  200,000  caisses 
vendues  a  raison  de  85J.  par 
caisse,  r^alisent  un  total  de    ... 

Le  benefice  net  s'^l^ve  done  a  ... 

Dont  20  par  cent,  reviennent  au 

Gouvernement,  soit      48,300  i  ,207, 500* 

Sous  ce  regime  les  sommes  encaiss^es  annuellement  par  le  Gouverne- 
ment s'eifevent  done  a : — 


£ 
400,000 
36,000 

Frs. 
10,000,000 
900,000 

100,000 

2,500,000 

22,500 

562,500 

50,000 

1,250,000 

608,500 

15,212,500 

850,000 
241,500 

21.250,000 
6.037,500 

£ 

Frs. 

Rente        

3.750 

93,750 

Redevance  par  caisse  5 J. 

50,000 

1,250,000 

20  par  cent,  du  profit  annuel 

..      48,300 
102,050 

1,207,500 

Revenue  annuel  total 

2,551,250 

Ce  revenu  sera  un  peu  augment^  (100,000  francs)  quand  la  redevance 
de  2s,  par  caisse  payable  pendant  3  ans  i  Mr.  Lippert  ne  figurera 
plus  dans  les  comptes.  Nous  sommes  loin  des  propositions  faites  par 
rindustrie  mini^re.  En  effet  la  Chambre  des  Mines  avait  offert 
d'installer  une  manufacture  et  de  payer  au  Gouvernement  5^.  per  caisse 
vendue,  plus  50  par  cent  des  b^n^fices  ;  comme  il  n'aurait  pas  ^t6 
necessaire  de  r^mun^rer  le  concours  peu  gratuit  des  inconnus  de 
Pretoria,  et  qu'on  n'aurait  pas  donn^  plusieurs  millions  pour  des  apports 
fictifs,  le  capital  de  la  Soci^te  eut  ^t6  limits  au  strict  necessaire,  et  on 
eut  sans  doute  obtenu  les  r&ultats  suivants  : — 
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Frais  :    Amortissement,    frais 
d'agence,  &c.  

Redevance   5^.  par  caisse  au 
Gouvernement         

CoCit  de  2CX),ooo  caisses  a  405. 

Rente  annuelle  

D^penses  annuelles     ... 

Vente  de  200,ocxD  caisses  a  85J. 
Laissent   un    Wn^ficc   net   de 
Dont  la  moitie,  soit     

eut  6t^  vers6e  au  Gouvernement,  et  Tautre  moiti^  partag^e  entre  les 
diverses  compagnies  minieres  constituent  des  actionnaires  de  la 
Soci^t^. 

Cette  combinaison  aurait  rapporte  annuellement  au  Gouvernement:— 

£  Frs. 

Rente 3,750  93,750 

Redevance  par  caisse  ...  50,000  I,250;000 

50  par  cent,  des  b^n^ficcs       ...         183,125  4,578,125 


£ 

Frs. 

30,000 

750,000 

50000 

1,250,000 

400,000 

10,000,000 

3.7SO 

93.750 

483.750 

12,093.750 

850,000 

21,250,000 

366,250 

9,156,250 

183,125 

4,578.125 

Total     ...         236,87s  5»92i,87S 

Soit,  un  revenu  superieur  de         ...         134,825  3i370,62S 

a  celui  qu'il  re^oit  sous  le  regime  actuel. 

D'autre  part,  les  compagnies  se  partageant  le  reste  du  b6n6fice 
auraient  r^alis6  une  ^conomie  de  i8j.  4^.  par  caisse  au  minimum  ;  ce 
qui,  par  excmple  dans  le  cas  d  une  compagnie  ayant  un  capital  de 
;^ioo,ooo,  broyant  avec  100  pilons  et  usant  450  caisses  de  dynamite 
par  mois,  equivaudrait  a  un  dividende  additionnel  de  5  par  cent 

D'un  autre  c6t6,  si  le  Gouvernement  avait  sculcment  permis  aux 
compagnies  d'importer  leur  dynamite  sujet  au  paiement  du  droit  d'entr^ 
de  %\d.  par  livre,  plus  y\  par  cent  ad  valorem^  soit  environ  37^.  6rf.  par 
caisse  (soit,  en  chiffres  ronds  un  droit  d'cntrte  6gal  a  la  valeur  de 
Tarticlc  importe,  ce  qui  est  exorbitant)  la  dynamite  aurait  coQte  aux 
compagnies  8oj.  par  caisse,  et  le  Tresor  aurait  re^u  une  somme  totale 
de  ;^375,ooo  ou  9,375,000  francs,  soit  ;^272,950,  ou  6,823,750  francs  de 
plus  qu*il  ne  re^oit  actuellement 

Les  compagnies  (§videmmcnt  considerent  un  droit  d'importation 
semblable  excessif  et  injustc,  mais  cependant  elles  se  seraient  soumises 
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Sans  trop  de  mauvais  gr^ce  si  I'lmpot  ainsi  prdev^  rentrait  dans  le  Tr^sor 
public  au  lieu  d'aller  dans  les  poclies  d'^trangers. 

Les  actionnaires  dcs  compagnies  mini^rcs  qui  subissent  ccs  charges 
se  demanderont  sans  doute  comment  et  pour  quelle  raison  un 
Couvernement  ayant  a  choisir  entre  plusieurs  combinaisons  accepte  la 
plus  mauvaise,  qui  le  prive  d'un  revenu  de  plusieurs  millions  par  an. 

Si  le  voile  qui  recouvre  les  pcrsonnalit^s  inconnus  de  Pretoria 
pouvait  etre  soulevd,  et  si  nous  pouvions  connaltre  les  details  de  la 
distribution  de  4i  millions  de  titres  aux  personncs  dont  la  concession 
avait  ^t^  annulte  par  suite  des  fraudes  commises,  peut-6tre  decouvrerions- 
nous  les  mysttres  de  la  concession  de  la  dynamite  au  Transvaal,  et  les 
mobiles  qui  ont  guid^  les  membres  du  Gouvernement 

On  peut  comprendre  k  la  suite  de  cet  expos^  que  les  compagnies 
aient  constamment  protest^  contre  Timposition  d'une  taxe  aussi  inique, 
dont  TEtat  ne  retire  que  peu  de  profit,  et  qui  sert  surtout  a  engraisser 
les  vampires  vivant  aux  depenscs  de  Tindustrie  miniere.  Une  notable 
portion  des  profits  realises  par  les  mines,  qui  de  droit  devrait  revenir  aux 
actionnaires,  se  trouve  sans  justification  d^toum^e  de  sa  destination 
propre ;  les  revendications  et  protestations  de  la  Chambre  des  Mines 
n'ont  eu  d'autre  but  que  d'obtenir  justice  pour  les  compagnies  et  faire 
cesser  un  ^tat  de  choses  qui  ne  profite  qu*aux  parasites.  C'est  grAce  a 
ces  pr^levements  faits  sur  vos  dividendes  legitimes,  bons  actionnaires, 
que  nombre  de  gros  bonnets  de  Pretoria  prosp^rent,  et  que  Mr.  Lippert 
peut  maintenant  vivre  confortablement  en  Allemagnc  jouissant  d'un 
revenu  princier. 

A  French  Resident  in  Johannesburg. 
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WHAT     IS     A     REALIST? 

AVING  ventured  to  write  two  pieces  of  fiction  illustrative  of  poor 
life  in  East  London,  it  has  been  my  fate  occasionally   to  be 

r  assailed  in  general  terms,  but  over  and  over  again  to  be  called 

a  *^ realist":  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  in  praise;  sometimes  in  mere 
indifference,  as  one  uses  a  phrase  of  convenient  description  ;  and  some- 
times by  way  of  a  reproach  never  to  be  lived  down.  The  case  being  so, 
it  is  natural,  not  merely  that  I  should  modestly  desire  to  examine 
certain  of  the  objections  made  to  my  work  but,  that  I  should  feel  some 

J  interest  in  the  definition  and  description  of  what  a  realist  is.     A  matter 

w^hich  has  never  been  made  clear  to  me. 

I  To  begin  with,  then,  I  have  never  called  myself  a  "  realist,"  and  I 

have  never  put  forth  any  of  my  work  as  "  realism."  I  decline  the  labels 
of  the  schoolmen  and  the  sophisters :  being  a  simple  writer  of  tales,  who 
takes  whatever  means  lie  to  his  hand  to  present  life  as  he  sees  it ;  who 
*  insists"  on  no  "process";  and  who  refuses  to  be  bound  by  any 
formula  or  prescription  prepared  by  the  cataloguers  and  pigeon-holers 
of  literature.  This,  I  am  aware,  may  be  an  announcement  of  limited 
interest ;  but  I  think  I  am  justified  in  making  it  by  reason  of  the 
perplexing  movements  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  in  the  course  of  an  article  on 
what  he  calls  "  The  New  Realism  "  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review.  Witi.  what  Mr.  Traill  says  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  in  that  article 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  concern  myself;  though, 
indeed,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  as  yet  that  Mr.  Crane,  any  more  than 
myself,  has  ticketed  himself  a  "realist."  But  in  my  own  case  (and 
Mr.  Traill  flatters  me  by  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  paper  to 
it)  the  procedure,  briefly,  is  this.  The  critic  begins  by  calling  me, 
quite  gratuitously  and  of  his  own  motion,  a  "realist";  he  announces, 
again  quite  gratuitously,  that  realists  (and  I,  presumably,  among  them) 
'*  insist "  on  a  certain  "  process  "  in  the  production  of  fiction  ;  he  proceeds 
himself  to  "insist"  on  a  particular  "process,"  which  he  presents  ready 
niixed  and  of  his  own  discovery ;  then  he  produces  from  his  imagina- 
tion, inspired  by  the  completest  ignorance  of  the  life  of  which  I  have 
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written,  a  theory  that  I  have  not  worked  by  his  process.  He  compares 
this  theory  with  his  label  Realist^  and  decides  that  there  is  a  disagree- 
ment somewhere.  And  in  this  way,  amiably  trotting  after  his  own  tail, 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  I  am  a  very  insincere  sort  of  person, 
writing  the  thing  which  is  not  in  base  competition  with  other  realists. 

Now  when  those  who  use  the  word  "  realist"  use  it  with  no  unanimity 
of  intent  and  with  so  loose  an  application,  it  is  not  easy  for  one  who 
repudiates  it  altogether  to  make  a  guess  at  its  real  meaning.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  is  called  a  **  realist "  is  one 
who,  seeing  things  with  his  own  eyes,  discards  the  conventions  of  the 
schools,  and  presents  his  matter  in  individual  terms  of  art  For  awhile 
the  schoolmen  abuse  him  as  a  realist ;  and  in  twenty  years'  time,  if  h!s 
work  have  life  in  it,  he  becomes  a  classic.  Constable  was  called  a 
realist ;  so  was  Corot.  Who  calls  these  painters  realists  now  ?  The 
history  of  Japanese  art  affords  a  continuous  illustration.  From  the  day 
when  Iwasa  Matahei  impudently  arose  and  dared  to  take  his  subjects 
from  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  to  the  day  when  Hiroshig^,  casting 
away  the  last  rag  of  propriety,  adventurously  drew  a  cast  shadow,  in 
flat  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  Tosa  and  Kano — in  all  this  time,  and 
through  all  the  crowded  history  of  the  School  of  Ukioy^,  no  artist 
bringing  something  of  his  own  to  his  art  but  was  damned  for  a  realist 
Even  the  classic  Harunobu  did  not  escape.  Look  now  at  the  work 
of  these  men,  and  the  label  seems  grotesque  enough.  So  it  goes 
through  the  making  of  all  art.  A  man  of  independent  talent,  with  the 
courage  of  his  own  vision,  interprets  what  he  sees  in  fresh  terms,  giving 
to  things  a  new  reality  and  an  immediate  presence.  They  of  the 
schools  peer  with  dulled  ^y^s  from  amid  the  heap  V  precedents  and 
prescriptions  that  compass  them  about,  and,  distracted  at  seeing  a 
thing  sanctioned  by  neither  precedent  nor  prescription,  dub  the  man 
realist,  and  rail  against  him  for  that  he  fits  none  of  their  pigeon-holes. 
And  from  without  the  schools  many  cry  out  and  complain ;  for  truth 
is  strong  meat,  and  the  stomach  of  the  common  weakling  turns  against 
it,  except  it  come  in  minim  doses,  smothered  in  treacle.  Thus  we  hear 
the  feeble  plea  that  the  function  of  imagination  is  the  distortion  of  fact : 
the  piteous  demand  that  the  artist  should  be  shut  in  a  flower-garden 
and  forbidden  to  peep  through  the  hedge  into  the  world.  And  they 
who  know  nothing  of  beauty,  who  are  by  nature  incapable  of  compre- 
hending it,  mistake  it  for  mere  prettiness,  and  call  aloud  for  comfits  ; 
and  among  them  that   cannot   understand,  definitions  of  the  aims  of 
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;art  are  bandied,  meaning,  if  they  mean  anything,  that  art  finds  its 
knost  perfect  expression  in  the  pink  lollipop  and  the  gilt  box  it  is  sold 
^ji  in.  But  in  the  end  the  truth  prevails,  if  it  be  well  and  sincerely  set 
f.\  fc/rth;  and  the  schoolmen,  groaning  in  their  infinite  labour,  wearily 
;  •  ivrite  another  prescription,  admit  another  precedent,  and  make  another 

?g.         pigeon-hole. 

■^  I  have  been  asked,  in  print,  if  I  think  that  there  is  no  phase  of  life 

X^  which  the  artist  may  not  touch.  Most  certainly  I '  think  this  ;  more,  I 
'  ,.  know  it.  It  is  the  artist's  privilege  to  seek  his  material  where  he 
«r '  thinks  well,  and  it  is  no  man's  privilege  to  say  him  nay.  If  the 
^.  community  have  left  horrible  places  and  horrible  lives  before  his  eyes, 
then  the  fault  is  that  of  the  community ;  and  to  picture  these  places  and 
these  lives  becomes  not  merely  his  privilege,  but  his  duty.  It  was  my 
fate  to  encounter  a  place  in  Shoreditch,  where  children  were  bom  and 
reared  in  circumstances  that  gave  those  children  no  reasonable  chance 
of  living  decent  lives :  where  they  were  born  fore-damned  to  a  criminal  or 
semi-criminal  career.  It  was  my  experience  to  learn  the  ways  of  this 
place,  to  know  its  inhabitants,  to  talk  with  them,  eat,  drink,  and  work 
with  them.  For  the  existence  of  this  place  and  for  the  evils  it  engendered 
the  community  was  responsible,  and  every  member  of  the  community 
I  *  was,  and  is,  responsible  in  his  degree.     If  I  had  been  a  rich  man   I 

might  have  attempted  to  discharge  my  peculiar  responsibility  in  one 
way ;  if  I  had  been  a  statesman  I  might  have  tried  another.  Being 
neither  of  these  things,  but  a  simple  writer  of  fiction,  I  endeavoured 
to  do  my  duty  by  writing  a  tale  wherein  I  hoped  to  bring  the  condition 
of  this  place  within  the  comprehension  of  others.  There  are  those  who 
say  I  should  have  turned  away  my  eyes  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side,  on  the  very  respectable  precedent  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite  in 
the  parable. 

Now,  when  my  tale  was  written  and  published  it  was  found  to 
cause  discomfort  to  many  persons.  It  is  needless  to  say  more  of  the 
schoolmen.  Needless,  too,  to  say  much  of  the  merely  genteel,  who 
were  shocked  to  read  of  low  creatures,  as  Kiddo  Cook  and  Pigeony 
Poll,  and  to  find  the  page  nowhere  illuminated  by  a  marquis.  Of  such 
are  they  who  read  of  two  men  in  velvet  and  feathers  perforating  one 
another's  stomachs  with  long  swords,  and  find  it  delightful ;  while  Josh 
Perrott  and  Billy  Leary,  punching  each  other's  heads,  make  a  scene 
altogether  too  sickening  and  brutal  to  think  of  But  chiefly  this  book 
— it  was  called  A  Child  of  the  Jago — disturbed  those  who  had  done 
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nothing,  and  preferred  to  do  not)  ing,  to  discharge  their  own  shares 
of  responsibility  toward  the  Jago  af- 1  the  people  in  it  The  conscious 
ness  of  duty  neglected  is  uncomfortible,  and  personal  comfort  is  the 
god  of  the  class  I  speak  of.  These  persons  firmly  believe  it  to  be 
the  sole  function  of  art  to  minister  to  their  personal  comfort — as 
upholstery  does.  They  find  it  comfortable  to  shirk  consideration  of 
the  fate  of  the  children  of  the  Jago,  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  to  say  that 
all  is  well  and  the  whole  world  virtuous  and  happy.  And  the  mental 
attitude  thus  adopted  they  nickname  optimism,  and  vaunt  it— exult  in 
it  as  a  quality.  So  that  they  cry  out  at  the  suggestion  that  it  is  no 
more  than  a  selfish  vice  ;  and,  finding  truth  where  they  had  looked  for 
the  materials  of  another  debauch  of  self-delusion,  they  scream  aloud  ; 
they  protest,  and  they  demand  as  their  sacred  right  that  the  bitter 
cup  be  taken  from  before  them.  They  have  screamed  and  protested 
at  A  Child  of  the  Jago^  and,  craven  and  bewildered,  any  protest  seemed 
to  them  good  enough.  And  herein  they  have  not  wanted  for  allies 
among  them  that  sit  in  committee-rooms,  and  tin  ken  For  your  pro- 
fessed philanthropist,  following  his  own  spirit,  and  seeing  nothingt 
honestly  resents  the  demonstration  that  his  tinkering  profits  little. 
There  is  a  story  current  in  the  East  End  of  London,  of  a  distracted 
lady  who,  assailed  with  a  request  for  the  loan  of  a  saucepan j  defended 
herself  in  these  words  :— '*TelI  ycr  mother  I  can't  lend  'er  the  saucepan, 
consekince  o*  'avin'  lent  it  to  Mrs,  Brown,  besides  which  Fm  a-usin'  of 
it  meself,  an*  moreover  It's  gone  to  be  mended,  an*  what's  more  I  ain't 
got  one."  In  a  like  spirit  of  lavish  objection  it  has  been  proclaimed 
in  a  breath  that  I  transgress : — because  in  the  first  place  I  should  not 
have  written  of  the  Jago  in  its  nakedness  ;  next,  that  my  description 
is  not  in  the  least  like  ;  moreover,  that  it  is  exaggerated  ;  further,  that 
though  it  may  be  true,  it  was  quite  unnecessary,  because  the  Jago  was 
already  quite  familiar,  and  everybody  knew  all  about  it ;  beyond  this, 
that  the  Jago  houses  have  been  pulled  down  ;  and  finally  that  there 
never  was  any  such  place  as  the  Jago. 

To  objections  of  so  handsomely  variegated  a  character  it  is  not  easy 
to  reply  with  the  tripping  brevity  wherewith  they  may  be  stated  ;  and 
truly  it  is  little  reply  that  they  call  for,  except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  they 
may  be  taken  to  impugn  the  sincerity  of  my  work  and  the  accuracy  of 
my  picture.  A  {^\s  of  the  objectors  have  caught  up  enough  of  their  wits 
to  strive  at  carrying  the  war  into  my  own  country.  They  take  hold  of 
my  technical  method,  and  accuse  me  of  lack  of  "sympathy''  ;  they 
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claim  that  if  I  write  of  the  Jago  I  should  do  so  "even  weeping."  Now, 
my  technical  method  is  my  own,  leliberately  designed  to  produce  a 
certain  reiult,  as  is  the  method  of  every  man — painter,  poet,  sculptor,  or 
novelist — who  is  not  the  slave  and  the  plaything  of  his  material.  My 
tale  is  the  tale  of  my  characters,  and  I  have  learned  better  than  to  thrust 
myself  and  my  emotions  between  them  and  my  reader.  The  cant  of  the 
claim  lies  too  plainly  on  the  face  of  it  It  is  not  that  these  good  people 
wish  me  to  write  "even  weeping":  for  how  do  they  know  whether  I 
^  weep  or  not  ?  No :  their  wish  is  not  that  I  shall  weep,  but  that  I  shall 
'  weep  obscenely  in  the  public  gaze.  In  other  words,  that  I  shall  do  their 
weeping  for  them,  as  a  sort  of  emotional  bedeman :  that  I  shall  make 
public  parade  of  sympathy  in  their  behalf,  so  that  they  may  keep  their 
own  sympathy  for  themselves,  and  gain  comfort  from  the  belief  that 
they  are  eased  of  their  just  responsibility  by  vicarious  snivelling. 

But  the  protest,  that  my  picture  of  the  Jago  is  untrue,  is  another 
thing*  For  the  moit  part  it  has  found  very  vague  expression,  but 
there  are  instances  of  rash  excursion  into  definite  statement.  Certain 
passages  have  been  denoted  as  exaggerations — as  impossibilities.  Now, 
I  must  confess  that,  foreseeing  such  adventurous  indiscretions,  I  had, 
for  my  own  diversion,  set  A  Child  of  the  Jago  with  malicious  traps. 
For  a  good  few  years  I  have  lived  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and 
have  been,  not  an  occasional  visitor,  but  a  familiar  and  equal  friend 
in  the  house  of  the  East-Ender  in  all  his  degrees  ;  for  though  the  steps 
between  be  smaller,  there  are  more  social  degrees  in  the  East  End  than 
ever  in  the  West  In  this  experience  I  have  seen  and  I  have  heard 
things  that  the  blindly  self-confident  in  their  committee-rooms  would 
call  diabolical  fable  ;  nevertheless,  I  have  seen  them  and  heard  them. 
But  it  was  none  of  my  design  to  write  of  extreme  instances  :  typical 
facts  were  all  I  wanted,  and  these,  I  knew,  would  be  met — or  shirked — 
with  incredulity.  So  that  whenever  I  saw  reason  to  anticipate  a  charge 
of  exaggeration=-as  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  faction  fighting — 
I  made  my  typical  incident  the  cold  transcript  of  a  simple  fact,  an 
ordinary,  easy-going  fact,  a  fact  notorious  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
capable  of  any  amount  of  reasonable  proof.  If  I  touched  it  at  all, 
it  was  to  subdue  it  The  traps  worked  very  well.  Not  one  definite 
charge  of  exaggeration  has  been  flung  but  it  has  been  aimed  at  one 
of  the  normal  facts  I  had  provided  as  a  target:  not  one.  Sometimes 
the  effect  has  had  a  humour  of  its  own  ;  as  when  a  critic  in  a  great 
literary  journal,  beginning  by  selecting   two  of  my  normal  facts  as 
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instances  of  "  palpable  exaggeration,"  went  on  to  assure  me  that 
there  was  no  need  to  describe  such  life  as  the  life  in  the  Jago,  because 
it  was  already  perfectly  familiar  to  everybody. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  however,  has  adventured  farther  than  any  other 
critic  in  this  direction.  The  Jago,  as  I  have  described  it,  he  "  makes 
bold  to  say "  never  existed.  Truly  he  makes  very  bold  :  even  so  did 
Dickens's  "  amazing  alderman  "  make  bold  to  say  that  Jacob's  Island 
never  existed.  In  a  like  degree  would  he  make  bold  were  he  to  deny 
the  existence  of  Franz  Josef  Land.  For  the  only  perceptible  warrant 
for  his  denial  is  that  he  has  never  seen  the  Jago.  True :  he  refers 
to  "  the  testimony  of  experts,"  and  once  he  essays  to  beg  a  question 
with  •*no  wonder  that  those  who  know  the  East  End  of  London 
have  protested  against  this  picture."  Have  they?  If  they  have, 
I  marvel  that  I  hear  the  news  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill.  Let  us  see. 
There  is  one  man  who  has  lived  in  the  place  I  have  called  the  Old 
Jago  for  ten  years.  He  is  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  he  is  more.  He 
is  the  personal  friend  of  every  human  creature  in  it,  and  of  hundreds 
who  have  drifted  into  it  and  away  out  again.  It  has  been  said  that  I 
have  described  his  work  in  my  book  ;  but  that  is  a  thing  beyond  my 
powers  of  description.  One  who  has  watched  it  closely,  day  and  night 
in,  day  and  night  out,  can  understand  the  scope  and  character  of  that 
work  :  no  other  person  can.  "  Father  Jay "  knows  his  parishioners 
better  than  they  know  each  other,  and  if  there  be  any  higher  authority 
on  the  ways  and  the  history  of  this  parish  than  Father  Jay,  I  should 
vastly  like  to  hear  his  name.  And  Father  Jay  has,  four  or  five  times 
at  least  in  public  print,  testified  in  the  mDst  definite  and  absolute 
terms  to  the  entire  accuracy  of  my  picture  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
its  people.  He  has  borne  witness,  indeed,  that  I  might  have  gone 
further,  as  indeed  I  might  Will  Mr.  Traill  produce  the  *'  expert " 
who  c^n  with  authority  contradict  Mr.  Jay :  or  is  it  merely  that 
Mr.  Traill  prefers  his  own  ignorance  before  Mr.  Jay's  knowledge? 
Mr.  Jay  has  his  enemies,  I  am  aware,  among  the  sentimental  cocksure, 
and  he  is  the  object  of  deplorable  jealousy  among  some  who  have  failed 
where  he  has  succeeded  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  among  these 
who  will  claim  to  know  his  parish  better  than  he  knows  it  himself.  In 
The  British  Review  of  9th  January  of  this  year,  appeared  an  unsigned 
aiticle  on  the  book  A  Child  of  the  Jago.  I  am  permitted  to  mention 
a  fact,  which  many  readers  suspected,  that  this  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  Harold  Boulton.     I  do  not  know  Mr.  Boulton  personally ;  but  I 
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know,  as  most  other  people  do,  that  since  he  left  his  University  he  has 
constantly  devoted  himself  to  very  admirable  work  in  the  East  End 
of  London.  He  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  knows,  and 
"  this  novel,"  he  begins,  "  has  been  dealt  with  by  a  variety  of  critics, 
who,  whatever  their  other  qualifications,  have  probably  lacked  the 
peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  answer,  with 
any  kind  of  authority,  the  most  interesting  question  that  the  book 
suggests — Is  the  picture  drawn  in  it  true  to  actual  life  ?  or  how  far  is  it 
true  ?  The  requisite  knowledge  we  ourselves  possess.  We  may  claim 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  locality  and  the  population 
described  ;  and  let  us  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Morrison's  picture  is  a 
true  one."  And  again,  like  Mr.  Jay,  he  goes  further.  "The  blood- 
feuds  and  faction-fights,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  between  the  Ranns 
and  the  Learys,  well  as  they  are  depicted,  as  a  matter  of  fact  fall 
somewhat  short  of  the  hideous  reality."  Will  Mr.  Traill  name  the 
"  expert "  who  is  not  afraid  to  print  his  (or  her)  name  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Harold  Boulton's,  and  to  contradict  his  statement  ?  The  East 
London  Church  ChronicUy  which  is  the  printed  medium  officially 
employed  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  says  in  its  last  number,  after 
enumerating  certain  things  which  have  been  described  as  exaggera- 
tions : — "  All  these  things  are  drawn  from  the  life,  as  we  who  know 
the  neighbourhood  can  testify."  I  could  pile  testimony  upon 
testimony  ;  but,  to  begin  with,  till  Mr.  Traill  produces  his  experts, 
this  should  be  sufficient.  I  cite  independent  authority  because 
Mr.  Traill  (vaguely  and  timorously  it  is  true)  appeals  to  it ;  but  I 
do  so  with  no  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  my  own  authority  for  what 
I  have  written.  I  am  anxious  for  Mr.  Traill  to  name  a  man  with  the 
habit  and  the  faculty  of  observation,  who  has  lived,  eaten,  and  slept  for 
years  in  the  houses  of  the  general  East  End,  who  has  given  a  year 
or  two  to  the  intimate  study  of  Mr.  Jay's  parish  in  particular,  and 
who  will  give  detailed  denial  to  the  accuracy  of  what  I  have  written. 
A  lady  who  collects  a  dinner-fund  from  her  drawing-room  in  the  West 
End,  and  is  aggrieved  at  the  omission  of  the  fact  from  my  book,  will 
scarcely  do :  though  even  this  might  be  better  than  no  expert  at  all. 
I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Traill  (for  whom  I  honestly  have  in  many  ways 
a  very  great  respect)  is  sportsman  enough  to  trot  out  his  experts,  and 
let  us  see  their  paces.  I  can  assure  him  that  others  besides  myself 
await  the  show  with  interest 

No,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Boulton  bear  witness,  I  have  not 
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gone  nearly  so  far  as  I  might  have  gone.  If  my  intention  had  been, 
as  Mr.  Traill  believes,  the  mere  piling  up  of  horrors,  I  could,  keeping 
to  fact,  though  perhaps  extreme  fact,  have  made  a  story  beside  which 
A  Child  of  the  /ago  would  seem  mild*  But  let  me  glance  briefly  at 
Mr.  Traill's  definite  points.  He  cites  my  description  of  the  **  cosh " 
and  its  use — to  stun  or  disable  a  drunken  man  decoyed  into  the  Jago 
for  purposes  of  robbery.  He  complains  that  he  is  invited  to  believe 
that  **  coshing  "  was  a  regular  industry  of  the  Jago,  practised  throughout 
the  whole  district,  at  all  times,  and  by  every  one  who  had  the  means  of 
practising  it  with  success.  My  actual  words  were  that  "  cosh-carrying 
was  near  to  being  the  major  industry  of  the  Jago,"  and  certainly  he  is 
invited  to  believe  this.  I  know  it,  Mr.  Jay  knows  it,  his  lay-helper,  his 
curate,  and  his  mission-woman  know  it,  Mr.  Harold  Boulton  knows  it. 
Mr.  Traill  knows  nothing  of  the  Jago  at  all:  therefore  he  refuses  to 
believe  it.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Traill  refers,  as  others  have  done,  to  the  faction-fighting.  He 
objects  to  the  frequent  fights,  not  knowing  that  fighting  of  some  kind 
was  always  going  on  in  the  Jago,  as  it  must  in  a  place  where  club  law 
IS  the  sole  law.  He  will  not  believe  in  Sally  Green,  her  trick  of  gnawing 
the  nape,  and  the  incident  of  the  broken-bottle  assault :  thus  stumbling 
over  one  of  the  norms  that  had  tripped  others  before  him.  Sally 
Green  is  alive  at  this  moment,  and,  as  I  write,  it  is  scarce  twenty-four 
hours  since  I  had  sight  of  a  cheek,  eye,  and  temple  swollen  to  the  size 
of  a  turnip  by  the  application  of  her  boot.  Her  actual  name  is  not 
Sally  Green — as  matter  of  fact,  she  chances  to  bear  the  surname 
of  one  of  the  most  inoffensive  literary  men  alive ;  but  her  manner  of 
fighting  other  women  was  such  as  I  have  described.  She  is  growing 
older  now,  and  is  losing  some  of  her  quickness ;  consequently,  she 
fights  rather  less,  and  rarely  attempts  the  difficult  tactic  that  won 
her  supremacy  in  earlier  years.  But  her  temper  has  not  improved,  and 
she  is  surprisingly  ready  with  a  heavy  boot.  If  Mr.  Traill  is  willing  to 
risk  the  boot,  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  present  him  to  Sally 
Green  in  person.  As  for  the  broken  bottle,  my  critic  has  evidently 
still  to  learn  that  a  customary  weapon  in  very  bad  quarters  is 
broken  glass.  At  a  beer-house  in  such  a  locality  (such  a  house  as 
Mother  Gapp  s  in  my  book)  beer  is  only  served  in  pewter  pots.  This 
is  partly  because  customers  prefer  it  so,  but  there  is  another  reason. 
A  customer  specifically  demanding  beer  in  a  glass  is  met  with  flat 
denial,   though  beer  can  be  sold   more  profitably  by  the  glass  than 
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by  measure ;  and  the  reason  is  that  brawlers,  women  especially,  are 
apt  to  break  a  glass  at  the  rim,  and,  taking  the  bottom  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  stab  at  faces  with  the  jagged  points.  The  custom  is  not 
a  pretty  one.  But  unfortunately  Mr.  Traill  cannot  abolish  it  by 
protesting  that  it  does  not  exist. 

A  definite  accusation  is  that  I  have  taken  bad  types  from  divers 
districts,  and  concentrated  them  in  my  picture  of  the  Jago.  But  again 
Mr.  Traill  mistakes.  The  original  of  my  Jago  was  a  place  to  which 
those  types  gravitated  as  by  natural  law  from  other  parts.  As  the  book 
says  : — "  What  was  too  vile  for  Kate  Street,  Seven  Dials,  and  Ratcliff 
Highway  in  its  worst  day,  what  was  too  useless,  incapable  and  corrupt — 
all  that  teemed  in  the  Old  Jago."  Not  I,  but  their  own  propensity, 
brought  these  people  together. 

Mr.  Traill  has  discovered  that  in  Josh  Perrott's  fight  with  Billy 
Leary  "every  punch,  with  its  effect  on  the  punched  part,  is  faithfully 
delineated  in  black  and  blue,  picked  out  with  crimson."  Surprised  to 
learn  this,  I  turned  to  the  book,  and  succeeded  in  counting  the  mere 
mention  (no  more)  of  as  many  as  a  dozen  blows.  Has  Mr.  Traill  any 
conception  of  how  many  blows  are  delivered  in,  say,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  a  well-stricken  fight  ?     Has  he  ever  seen  such  a  fight  ? 

But,  indeed,  Mr.  Traill's  total  unacquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the 
modern  criminal  class  bleats  from  his  every  line.  There  are  subjects 
of  Mr.  Traiirs,  his  authority  on  which  I  should  not  dream  of 
questioning  for  an  instant.  Why,  with  the  case  reversed,  must  he 
venture  on  my  subject,  and  flounder?  He  knows  little  of  the 
relations  of  thieves  and  professional  receivers — so  little,  indeed,  as  to 
suppose,  apparently,  that  since  the  time  of  Fagin  there  has  been  no 
receiver  from  boy-thieves  till  my  Aaron  Weech.  Or  why  does  he 
call  my  Weech  a  "  revival  "  of  Fagin.  True,  he  styles  him  **  Queech,*' 
and  a  Jew — which  he  isn't ;  but  even  that  brings  him  little  nearer. 
Aaron  Weech  is  alive  now,  and  in  his  shop  (though  it  is  not  a  coffee- 
shop),  and  there  are  hundreds  of  other  men  of  his  class.  His  likeness 
to  Fagin  is  as  the  likeness  of  Cacus  to  Jack  Sheppard :  his  trade  is  the 
same,  and  that  is  all.  Mr.  Traill  thinks  Dicky  Perrott  unnaturally 
**  green  "  to  allow  a  fence  to  buy  a  stolen  three-and-sixpenny  clock  of 
him  for  twopence.  That  is  because  Mr.  Traill  does  not  know  that  an 
adult  and  able-bodied  thief  of  the  humbler  sort,  with  a  dozen  fences  to 
choose  among,  cannot  get  more  than  twelve  shillings  for  an  ordinary 
gold  watch,  or  eighteen  shillings  for  one  that  may  have  cost  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  guineas ;  and  because  he  chooses  to  ignore  the  circumstances 
that  make  the  transaction  a  case  of  Hobson's  choice  with  Dicky.  He 
assumes,  too,  that  a  child  in  a  low  quarter  is  nothing  but  a  very  small 
old  man,  with  all  the  man's  experience  and  knowledge.  I  have  talked 
with  such  children,  and  I  have  helped  them  spin  their  tops  ;  and  I 
know  that,  deplorably  precocious  as  they  may  be  in  some  respects,  in 
others  they  are  more  childlike  than  the  fortunate  children  in  well- 
furnished  nurseries.  As  to  the  prices  of  things,  they  know  the  prices 
at  the  cook-shop,  but  little  else. 

One  thing  I  regret,  and  that  is  that  when  Mr.  Traill  speaks  of 
Dicky  Perrott's  story  being  buried  in  a  mass  of  squalid  irrelevancies,  he 
does  not  point  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  irrelevancies  to  which  he  refers  ; 
because  the  information  might  have  been  of  use  to  me.  There  is  nothing 
I  am  more  anxious  to  exclude  from  work  of  mine  than  irrelevancy.  But 
when  I  am  attempting  to  depict  the  squalid  surroundings  of  a  boy  in  a 
thieves'  neighbourhood,  and  their  effect  on  his  character,  I  am  disposed 
to  consider  those  surroundings  no  irrelevancies  at  all,  but  strict  essentials 
of  the  picture. 

As  for  Mr.  Traill's  remarks  on  the  introduction  to  my  Tales  of  Mean 
Streets^  they  call  for  little  comment.  It  was  my  business,  when  I  wrote 
that  introduction,  to  give  in  a  very  few  pages  a  broad  and  general 
impression  of  the  whole  of  the  East  End  as  I  had  seen  it,  neglecting 
the  exceptional  and  suppressing  detail.  Mr.  Traill  looks  at  it  as  he 
might  look  at  a  Corot  of  the  later  period,  complaining  that  he  cannot 
count  the  rails  in  a  distant  fence.  His  main  objection  seems  to  be 
that  I  have  described  the  place  as  it  appears  to  me,  rather  than  as 
it  appears  to  somebody  else ;  and  his  suggestion,  that  I  should  correct 
it  by  questioning  a  housemaid,  does  not  greatly  tempt  me.  It  may  be 
a  process  on  which  **  realists,"  or  some  other  classified  persons,  insist ; 
but  for  myself  I  prefer  my  own  observation  of  the  East  End,  where  few 
housemaids  are  kept,  and  whence  far  fewer  come  than  Mr.  Traill  may 
suppose. 

Mr.  Traill  is  so  good  as  to  speak  kindly  in  many  ways  of  my 
treatment  of  the  subjects  I  have  dealt  with,  but  in  his  impressions  of 
fact  he  is  altogether  mistaken.  Still,  his  mistakes  are  such  as  may  be 
natural  to  one  unacquainted  with  very  low  life  at  first  hand,  and 
possessed  with  the  ideas  of  it  which  largely  prevail  among  educated 
persons.  I  trust  that  at  least  he  will  not  encourage  in  others  the 
foolish   fancy  that   because  the  houses   of  the   Old  Jago   have  been 
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pulled  down,  the  Jago  difficulty  has  been  got  rid  of.  That  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  Jago,  as  mere  bricks  and  mortar,  is  gone.  But 
the  Jagos  of  flesh  and  blood  still  live,  and  are  crowding  into  adjacent 
neighbourhoods  that  were  already  over-populated. 

In  conclusion :  the  plan  and  the  intention  of  A  Child  of  the  Jago 
made  it  requisite  that,  in  telling  my  tale,  I  should  largely  adhere  to 
fact,  and  I  did  so.  If  I  write  other  tales  of  different  plan  and  intention, 
I  shall  adhere  to  fact  or  neglect  it  as  may  seem  good  to  me :  regardless 
of  anybody's  classification  as  a  realist,  or  as  anything  else.  For  though 
I  have  made  a  suggestion  as  to  what  a  realist  may  actually  be,  whether 
I  am  one  or  not  is  no  concern  of  mine  ;  but  the  concern  (if  it  be 
anybody's)  of  the  tabulators  and  the  watersifters. 

Arthur  Morrison. 
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SPEED  on,  great  Sol,  and  bid  the  hours  renew 
The  diamond-ypaven  Zodiac. 
Bid  busy  zephyrs  clear  away  the  rack 
Of  ruined  months  ;  let  hyacinths  be  blue 
Once  more,  nor  any  primroses  eschew 
The  haunts  of  scented  silence,  where  the  black 
Tempestuous  North  not  enters,  nor  his  pack 
Accursed  that  yelps,  but  finds  no  op'ning  through. 

Come,  poet,  with  the  coming  of  the  Spring, 
Catch  the  first  breath  that  hints  her  presence  near. 
Barrule  is  frowning,  but  the  frown  will  pass : 
Sulby  her  sweetest  song  prepares  to  sing  ; 
And  I  have  noted  how  the  waking  year 
(For  you,  unquestioned)  stirs  in  Ballaglass. 

T.  E.  Brown. 
Ramsey^  Isle  of  Man. 
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IV.— A  Possibility 

IT  IS  an  uncanny  thing  to  have  to  grope  your  way  into  a  cave, 
almost  bent  double,  till   you   think   the  long  mouth  will  never 
come  to  an  end,  and  yet  you  must  go  on  and  on.     For  your 
spine  feels  so  broken  that  you  could  not  move  backwards,  and  to  turn 
round  is  a  thing  impossible. 

Worse  is  to  creep  upon  your  belly  along  the  entrance  to  a  prehistoric 
fort  of  unhewn  stones,  and  fancy  that  one  of  these  huge  slabs  may 
dislodge  and  pin  you  there  for  even 

But  even  this  is  not  so  bad  as  to  be  obliged  to  push  forward  in 
a  smooth  iron  cylinder,  which  compresses  arms  and  shoulders,  back 
and  chest,  as  a  chicken  is  compressed  in  its  egg.  To  know,  too,  that 
you  must  get  through  and  emerge  into  the  light — ^you  cannot  see  the 
light,  for  your  chin  is  bent  upon  your  breast-bone — or  abandon  all 
hope  !  Yet  this  is  just  what  the  spirit  of  the  dying  man  experienced, 
struggling  and  struggling  to  free  itself  from  the  body. 

'•  I  can  quite  understand,"  it  said  to  itself,  "  the  commiseration  of 
the  people  who  are  standing  round  the  bed  (I  would  to  Heaven  I  could 
get  my  head  out,  and  then  I  should  see  them !).     If  they  would  only 

direct  it  to  the  proper  quarter But  it  does  seem  absurd  that  they 

should  give  all  their  attention  to  the  miserable  shell  that  holds  me 
in  this  manner,  whereas  of  me  myself  they  take  no  heed  whatever. 
But  I  suppose  not  even  my  toes  are  sticking  out  the  other  end.  Ugh  ! 
it's  stifling.  I'm  jammed  ;  there's  no  doubt  about  it  Come !  one 
more  wriggle,  I  believe  I  go  back  two  inches  for  every  one  I  get 
forward.  It's  the  not  being  able  to  see  ahead  which  is  the  worst  part. 
Ugh !     Courage !     By — Jove  ! — I  am  getting — I'm  out  I " 

"  And  now,  forsooth,  they  are  going  into  tears  and  sobs  !  Was  the 
like  of  it  ever  seen  ? 

"  I'm  all  in  a  sweat.  But,  by  Heaven  !  as  I  said  before,  to  be 
through  with  such  a  business  !  It  was  worth  while  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  one  was  through." 

Vol.  XVI.— No.  94.  2 
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"And  the  extraordinary  lightness  one  feels!""  the  disembodied 
spirit  went  on  presently.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  fly  out  of  the 
window  straight  away  into  space  ;  though,  of  course,  I  know  that's 
an  impossibility."  ,     .. 

Yet,  albeit  the  spirit  remained  in  the  death-chamber  and  close  to  its 
bpdy,  as  ic  was  bound  to  do  ;  the  mere  sensation  of  utter  immateriality, 
of  a  condition  fitting  one  to  fly  clear  away  into  space,  was  so  intoxicating 
that  it  was  not  dull  a  moment. 

It  took  ho  note  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  a  day  or  two  passed  over 
its  disembodied  head. 

"  Now  my  time  is  coming,"  it  found  itself  saying,  with  renewed 
assurance,  one  morning.  *'  I  am  beginning  to  move.  I  feel  ten  times 
as  light  and  unsubstantial  as  I  did  even  when  I  first  got  free  from  my 
fleshly  envelope.  What  are  these  shapes  moving  about?  What  was 
that  hammering  noise  I  heard  a  while  ago?     I'm  ....  no  longer  in 

a  room Tve  a  notion  that  the  sun  is  shining  and  a  bird  singing 

somewhere Is  it  the  sun  or  the  moon  that  I  am  under?     I  could 

almost  fancy  that  I  heard  a  tremendous  shriek,  such  as  1  should  have 

given  if  I  saw  a  ghost But  I  cannot  pay  attention  to  such 

things  ....  now Tm  growing  lighter  ....  more  spiritualised. 

....  My  time  is  ...  .  coming." 

But  that  was  the  last  thought  which  passed  through  the — brain  ? — 
no  ;  mind,  shall  I  say  ? — of  the  disembodied  spirit.  For  by  now  it 
had  sucked  out  all  the  vital  essence  that  remained  in  the  corpse  which 
it  had  left.     And  then  it  ceased  to  be. 

V. — The  Professor 

The  Professor  sat  gizing  into  his  fire,  a  fire  of  glowing  peat  overlaid 
with  logs,  according  to  his  special  predilection.  **  It  is  just  the  fire 
I  like,"  he  said ;  "and  I  can  afford  to  treat  myself  to  what  I  like  now." 

A  glow  of  self-satisfaction  would  have  been  inevitable  in  the  circum- 
stances, even  to  an  Englishman.  But  this  was  a  Scottish  Professor,  and 
the  satisfaction  was  increased  many  times.  **  And  not  only  wood."  he 
went  on  to  himself,  **  but  old  ship's  timber." 

In  truth,  it  was  a  sight  to  see  how  the  flames  sprang  up  and  talked 
and  cackled  and  burned,  now  white,  now  red,  now  blue,  now  green, 
like  the  changing  lights  of  a  harbour ;  a  thing  to  mark  how  the  smoke 
pitched  and  plunged  before  it  made  its  way  up  the  wide  chimney. 
Each  flam 2  seemed  to  the  man  who  gazed  into  the  fire  to  nod  a  nod 
of  recoj^niiion,  and  to  speak  with  a  voice  meant. for  his  ear  alone. 
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"It  is  a  grand  thing,"  he  thought,  **to  have  imagination  in  small 
things  as  in  great  .... 

'*And  now  that  I  have  an  established  position,  and  an  audience 
secured  to  me,  I  shall  revolutionise  history.  Nobody — I  am  not  wrong — 
nobody  has  understood  how  history  ought  to  be  written  or  to  be  taught. 
Carlyle"  (he  called  him  " Car-r-lyle ")  "had  visions  of  it — he  was  a 
Scot,  too^but  he  was  too  erratic.  Michelet  had  fine  ideas,  but  he  was 
radically  unsound.     But  with  learning  and  imagination  .... 

"  A  bit  of  ship's  wood  now."  As  he  spoke,  a  flame  of  exquisite 
turquoise  shot  out  of  the  log.     "  A  mere  bit  of  ship's  wood." 

And  the  Professor  beheld  a  wonderful  procession  marching  before 
the  eye  of  his  mind.  He  saw  vast  rivers — so  large  that  the  Thames 
and  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine  were  no  better  than  small  tributary 
streams  to  them.  On  these  great  waters  were  sailing  what  seemed  at 
first  but  logs  of  wood.  A  second  view  showed  them  to  be  hollowed 
in  the  centre  ;  and  hairy,  skin -clad  men  and  women  were  inside  them. 
bent  low,  manoeuvring  uncouth  paddles. 

Then,  with  a  swift  turn  of  thought,  he  saw  a  great  battle  going  on 
hard  by  where  is  now  the  Port  of  Suez.  Arrows  were  flying  through  the 
air.  The  ships  were  level  in  the  centre,  with  high  stems  and  sterns,  and 
square-rigged.  How  heavy  hung  those  sails  in  the  scorching  air !  On 
some  of  the  ships  fought  black  Lybians,  their  shaggy  locks  bound  with 
fillets  of  gold.  There  were  red  Egyptians  naked  to  the  loins,  girt  with 
white  cloths,  and  blue  and  green  beads  in  their  hair.  There  were  hardy, 
wild-looking  Siculi,  and  Acha^ans  who  had  collars  of  gold  and  silver  .... 

Nay,  behold !  these  ships  all  passed  out  of  sight,  and  there  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  single  merchant  galley,  and  it  was  navigating  in  a  cold  sea, 
hung  round  with  fog.  The  sailors  shuddered  as  they  plied  the  oar  or 
trimmed  the  sail,  and  told  each  other  dreadful  stories  of  the  land  of  the 
Cimmerians,  whither  they  were  bound.  Only  one  keen-eyed  Greek 
stood  at  the  prow,  and  would  not  turn  back.  Now,  lo !  the  foggy  se;i 
was  full  of  floating  things  !  Were  they  jelly-fish  ?  But  how  hard  and 
how  bitter  cold ! 

A  sluggish  sea,  and  almost  stagnant,  which  we  may  believe  girds  in 
and  encloses  the  whole  world.  For  here  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
lingers  on  till  sunrise,  bright  enough  to  dim  the  light  of  the  stars:  More 
than  that,  it  is  asserted  that  the  sound  of  his  rising  is  to  be  heard,  and 
the  form  of  the  God  and  the  glory  round  his  head  may  be  seen. 
Only  thus  far,  and  here  rumour  seems  trath,  does  the  world  extend. 
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Yet  now  out  of  this  same  brumous  sea  came  a  shout.  And  behold, 
one  after  another  advanced  from  out  of  the  mist  the  long-boats,  the 
dragon  ships  of  the  Northmen,  spinning  under  the  sweeping  oars. 
Their  sails  were  square,  and  of  many  colours -^ome  blue,  some  yellow, 
some  red.  The  gunwales  were  low  in  the  water  ;  round  shields  hung 
about  them. 

A  sea-ward  from  the  low  misty  land  has  sighted  them.  He  is  the 
Scylding's  warden,  and  he  holds  sea-ward  there  at  earth's  end  that  no 
foe  may  come  into  the  Danish  land.  Now  he  calls  out  to  the 
approaching  keels  :— 

"  What  arm-bearing  men  be  ye,  in  byrnies  clad,  who  thus  come  in 
your  foaming  keels  over  the  water-ways,  over  the  sea-deeps  hither  ?  " 

And  they  answer — nay,  I  know  not  what,  for  this  vision,  too,  faded 
away.  The  sea  logs  sent  up  now  only  yellow  flames,  which  coloured 
the  dense  smoke  which  hung  over  them.  And  a  new  and  unbidden  image 
now  rose  out  of  the  smother.  It  was  the  face  of  a  young  girl — golden- 
haired  and  tender-eyed ;  more  beautiful  to  behold,  even  than  superb 
Egyptians  or  stately  Greeks,  or  the  all-conquering  men  of  the  North. 
So  thought  the  Professor  likewise. 

The  gentle  eyes  lifted  their  soft  lids  and  looked  straight  into  the 
eyes  of  the  man  and  smiled  a  recognition.  And  the  mouth — or  was  it 
only  the  eyes  that  spoke  ? — uttered  a  single  word. 

*•  Choose,"  said  the  girl. 

And  the  Professor  chose. 

The  face  was  gone.  The  flames  whispered  a  little  while,  asking  what 
the  unbidden  image  could  mean.  Then  they  stopped  whispering.  The 
smoke  ceased  mounting  up  the  wide  chimney.  The  ashes  glowed  for 
a  time ;  till  their  glow  left  them,  and  with  gentle  patterings  they  fell 
cold  into  the  cold  grate. 

But  the  Professor  was  colder  still. 

VI.— Blaubeuren 

At  Blaubeuren,  in  Swabia,  is  the  deepest  pool  in  the  world  ;  so 
profound  that  no  one  has  yet  sounded  the  bottom  of  it.  And  it  is  also 
the  bluest  water  to  be  met  with  anywhere ;  so  blue  that  it  rivals  the 
deepest  colour  of  the  summer  sky. 

What  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  reflection  of  Vega,  that  bright  star, 
should  have  mistaken  the  element  in  which  it  found  itself,  and  have 
supposed  that  this  blue  was  really  the  infinite  blue  of  heaven ;  and,  by 
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consequence,  that  itself  was  not  a  reflection  at  all,  but  one  of  the 
shining  orbs  of  the  firmament. 

"  How,"  it  said  to  itself,  looking  at  Vega,  "  that  fellow  looks  up  at 
me  from  below  !  Ho\^  he  envies  me  the  immeasurable  height  at  which 
I  am  placed,  and  my  eternal  circuit  through  the  ether." 

And  in  these  thoughts  it  floated  serenely  on  through  the  unfathom- 
able azure  deep. 

But  when  ten  minutes  had  gone  by,  Vega,  looking  towards  the  earth, 
saw  only  the  slumbering  pine-woods  of  the  Vosges,  and  no  longer  looked 
^t  its  reflection  in  the  well  of  Blaubeuren.  ^ 

And  the  reflection  of  Vega,  which  had  supposed  itself  a  star,  had 
not  yet  discovered  that  it  was  not  one,  for  it  was  non-existent 

VII.— The  Lover 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  Hope,  which  up  to  that  moment  had  stood 
at  his  side,  spread  wide  her  wings,  and,  without  a  cry,  leapt  into  the  air. 
In  a  minute  more  she  had  diminished  to  a  speck,  and  the  next  moment 
was  gone. 

Then  he  heard  loud  discordant  laughter  in  his  ears,  like  the  laughter 
of  fiends,  and  knew  that  he  was  falling  through  space.  The  mocking 
laughs  seemed  to  rain  down  upon  him,  as  pebbles  might  rain  down  upon 
one  descending  a  mine.  But  his  fall  was  far  deeper.  For  through  the 
centuries  he  fell  ever  down  and  down,  with  no  vision  of  the  place  where 
he  must  strike  the  ground,  to  his  instant  destruction ;  nor  yet  with  any 
power  to  gaze  upward ;  not  even  toward  the  demon  shapes  who  were 
watching  from  above,  and  of  whom  the  laughter  still  pattered  down 
upon  his  head. 

Then  behold,  his  fall  was  ended  !  But  in  lieu  of  striking  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss,  he  found  that  wings  had  grown  upon  him  during 
the  years  of  his  descent,  and  he  could  fly.  With  some  sense  of  power, 
some  hope  of  liberty,  he  stretched  those  wings. 

But  ah !  It  was  only  in  a  brown  subterraneous  world  that  he  could 
move  onward.  For  ever  did  he  beat  his  wings  and  continued  his  low 
flight  in  the  same  brown  world  where  nothing  was  visible  except  a  kind 
of  dim  shadows  of  the  things  he  had  known  and  cared  for  in  that  other 
life.  So  girt  round  with  twilight  and  dun  shapes  he  journeyed  on  and 
on  in  level  flight 

Meanwhile,  the  minute  hand  upon  his  watch  had  made  three  jerks. 

C.  F.  Keary. 
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L 'AFFAIRE  STOKES."  as  they  call  it  in  Belgium,  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  well  disposed  of.  A  sham  tribunal  in  Brussels 
having  confirmed  the  verdict  given  in  Major  Lothaire's  favour 
after  a  mock  trial  at  Boma,  Her  Majesty's  Government  apparently 
regards  the  decision  as  final :  and  it  must  be  admitted  there  is 
some  reason  for  its  so  doing.  Stokes  was  undoubtedly  a  mischievous 
offender.  As  a  purveyor  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Cental  African 
slave-raiders,  he  systematically  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  '89-90,  and  aggravated  evils  that  the  European  Powers 
are  pledged  to  suppress,  if  they  can.  Had  he  been  duly  arraigned 
before  a  properly  constituted  Court,  he  would  certainly,  not  being  a 
Belgian,  have  been  severely  punished.  Major  Lothaire's  fault  was  not 
in  putting  a  stop  to  his  lawless  career,  but  in  lawlessly  executing  him  ; 
and,  seeing  how  much  lawlessness  prevails  and  is  gloried  in  throughout 
the  Congo  Free  State,  the  hushing  up  of  this  particular  scandal  is  not 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at. 

Herein,  however,  lie  the  special  importance  and  significance  of 
the  incident  "Qui  s'excuse  s'accuse."  In  this  case.  Major  Lothaire's 
excuse  is  accusation  of  the  policy  he  was  compelled  or  allowed  to  carry 
out.  His  acquittal,  along  with  much  else  that  has  lately  come  to  light, 
shows  the  working  of  tlie  altogether  unique  experiment  in  African 
empire-making  which  was  started  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  twenty 
years  ago. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  King  Leopold  was  quite  honest  in 
projecting  his  International  African  Association.  Hitherto  Central 
Africa  had  only  been  visited  by  a  few  travellers,  missionaries,  and 
traders,  but  it  had  begun  to*  arouse  keen  interest  among  stay-at-home 
geographers,  philanthropists,  and  merchants.  Even  statesmen  were  set 
thinking  about  it  as  a  possible  field  for  emigration  from  overcrowded 
Europe,  and  a  ground  for  rivalry  in  the  incipient  strife  over  political 
•*  spheres  of  influence."  Mr.  Stanley's  adventures  and  discoveries  in 
his  journey  **  through  the  Dark  Continent  "  were  being  well  advertised. 
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Why  should  not  King  Leopold  take  the  lead  in  a  new  and  epoch- 
making  enterprise  for  which  the  time  was  so  evidently  ripe?  He 
generously  invited  all  the  world  to  join  with  him  in  the  project.  A 
notable  conference  of  geographers,  travellers,  philanthropists,  merchants, 
politicians,  and  whatnot,  gathered  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  from  the  suburbs  of 
Brussels,  was  held  there  in  September,  '76,  and  the  International 
African  Association  was  created. 

It  was  not  King  Leopold's  fault  that — with  the  exception  of  the 
Germans,  who  used  the  project  for  their  own  purposes — nearly  all  his 
foreign  associates  promptly  resigned  or  were  too  apathetic  even  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  resigning,  and  that  his  International  Association  became 
in  effect  merely  a  Belgian  organisation,  with  himself  as  its  most  active 
member  and  financier.  It  was  at  His  Majesty's  instigation  and  expense 
that  Mr.  Stanley,  having  returned  from  his  exploration  of  the  Congo  in 
'77 >  went  back  in  '79,  as  he  says  in  his  boldest  journalese,  "  to  ascend  it 
with  the  novel  mission  of  sowing  along  its  banks  civilised  settlements,  to 
peacefully  conquer  and  subdue  it,  to  remould  it  in  harmony  with  mocjern 
ideas  into  National  States,"  &c.  Scarce  more  subduing  and  remoulding 
of  the  dwellers  in  Congoland  than  of  the  river  itself  resulted  from 
Mr.  Stanley's  wanderings.  But  he  was  able  to  bring  back  "  four 
hundred  and  fifty  treaties"  and  a  glowing  account  of  his  doings. 
Thereupon  the  Congo  Free  State,  as  the  International  Association 
was  now  re-named,  was  allowed  by  the  Berlin  Conference  to  undertake 
the  task  of  opening  up  to  European  commerce  an  area  seventy  or 
eighty  times  as  large  as  Belgium,  and  of  bestowing  the  blessings  of 
European  civilisation  on  its  native  inhabitants,  variously  estimated  at 
from  fifteen  to  forty  millions. 

The  splendid  audacity  of  the  enterprise  compels  admiration.  The 
Royal  Niger  Company,  to  which  is  deputed  custody  of  the  other  great 
African  river  prescribed  for  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  has  a  "sphere  of 
influence  "  less  than  half  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Congo  State ;  but 
neither  it  nor  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  has  nominal 
ownership  of  territory  nearly  as  large  as  the  Congo  State,  is  hampered 
by  such  conditions  of  tenure  as  are  imposed  on  the  latter.  Both  these 
Companies,  moreover,  have  the  British  Government  behind  them  ;  and 
each,  though  endowed  with  administrative  authority,  is  primarily  a 
money-making  concern.  Belgium,  in  consideration  of  its  contributing 
largely  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Congo  State,  has  the  option  of 
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acquiring  it  in  1901  ;  but  it  is  not  now  a  Belgian  possession,  nor, 
whoever  may  be  its  owner,  has  that  owner  any  right  to  derive  profit 
from  it.  The  State  is  an  absolute  autocracy,  King  Leopold  being  the 
present  autocrat ;  and  the  terms  upon  which  he  took  the  stupendous 
burden  on  himself  were  that  "  the  trade  of  all  nations  should  enjoy 
complete  freedom  "  in  the  countrj",  that  no  "  monopoly  or  privilege  of 
any  kind  in  matters  of  trade  "  should  be  granted,  and  that  only  such 
tolls  and  taxes  should  be  levied  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  good 
government,  to  promote  the  interests  of  white  settlers,  and  to  ensure 
"  the  preservation  of  the  native  populations  and  improvement  of  their 
moral  and  material  conditions  of  life." 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  burden  was  soon  found  to  be  intolerable. 
King  Leopold  has,  from  the  first,  lavished  his  private  fortune  in  efforts 
to  build  up  the  State.  He  now  adds  a  fixed  sum  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  the  eighty  thousand  pounds  contributed  by  the 
Belgian  Government  towards  lessening  the  big  deficit  in  the  State's 
annual  budget.  More  could  not  be  expected  from  him,  and,  if  the 
State  were  really  a  philanthropic  and  well-managed  enterprise,  no 
excuse  would  be  needed  for  so  much  over-riding  of  the  free-trade 
provisions  of  the  Berlin  Conference  as  was  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  its  benevolent  intentions.  Unfortunately^it  is  not  that.  Begun 
ostensibly  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise,  the  Congo  State  has  come  to 
be  little  more  than  a  huge  and  ill-managed  trading  concern.  As  a 
trading  concern  it  may  possibly  pay  in  the  long  run,  provided  it  is 
worked  in  business-like  ways.  But  if  it  is  ever  to  prosper,  far  more 
sweeping  and  drastic  reforms  than  the  present  methods  of  administra- 
tion give  any  chance  of  must  be  effected,  and  there  must  be  an  end  of 
the  follies  and  offences  that  have  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Most  of  those  follies  and  offences  may  be  traced  to  blunders  at 
the  start  The  Congo  River,  called  the  Lualaba  for  its  first  thousand 
miles  or  so,  is  at  least  three  thousand  miles  long,  Stanley  Falls  being 
about  midway  in  its  course ;  and  the  Kasai  and  the  Ubangi  are  only 
the  two  largest  of  the  many  broad  and  navigable  rivers  that  feed  it 
Its  passage  is  blocked  by  the  Livingstone  Falls,  above  which  there 
cannot  be  much  profitable  commerce  until  the  railway  now  being  made 
between  Matadi  and  Leopoldville  is  completed  ;  but  beyond  Leopold- 
ville,  Mr.  Stanley  reckoned  that  at  least  five  thousand  miles  of  good 
waterway  had  only  to  be  taken  possession  of  for  nearly  the  whole 
country  to  be  opened  up  to  lucrative  trade.     He  did  not  attempt  to 
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take  possession  of  all  this  waterway;  four-fifths  he  did  not  even 
explore.  But  he  planted  stations  at  several  points  which  seemed  to 
him  suitable  centres  of  government,  and,  having  planted  them,  he 
expected  that  their  growth  would  be  rapid  and  vigorous.  In  his 
joumeyings  up  and  down  the  Congo  he  contrived  to  coax  or  coerce 
nearly  all  the  petty  chiefs  he  visited  into  arranging  with  him  what 
he  called  treaties,  and  each  spot  that  he  selected  for  a  European 
settlement  he  left  in  charge  of  one  or  more  of  the  young  men  in  his 
party,  whom  he  enjoined  to  be  honest  and  energetic,  to  take  care  of 
their  own  health  and  morals,  and  to  treat  the  natives  with  invariable 
justice  and  generosity.  In  a  few  cases  he  was  well  served.  Mr.  Herbert 
Ward  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Glave,  for  instance,  each  the  author  of  an  interesting 
and  instructive  record  of  pioneering  work  on  the  Congo,  appear  to  have 
filled  with  exceptional  tact  and  honesty  the  trying  posts  assigned  to 
them.  So  it  may  have  been  with  some  of  the  young  Belgians  and 
others  about  whom  less  is  known.  But,  on  Mr.  Stanley's  own  showing, 
most  of  his  officers  were  unfit  for  the  responsible  tasks  he  imposed  on 
them.  Some  fell  ill;  some  took  to  drink;  some  bullied  their  black 
bipod-brothers  ;  some  made  free  with  the  black  women.  When,  after 
a  year's  absence  or  so,  he  looked  in  on  the  "  civilised  settlements  "  he 
had  sown,  he  too  often  found  no  civilisation  and  practically  no  settle- 
ment f  nothing  but  quarrels  destined  to  cause  further  and  more  serious 
quarrelling. 

Though  they  resemble  one  another  in  that  they  are  all  human 
beings  and  African  savages,  of  whom  nearly  every  one,  even  the  most 
barbarous,  is  capable  of  improvement  under  right  guidance,  and  every 
one  in  great  need  of  it,  there  is  almost  limitless  variety  in  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  the  natives  scattered  over  the  vast  Congo  region. 
Some  are  pigmies  ;  some  may  be  called  giants.  Some,  whatever  their 
size,  are  weak  and  cowardly ;  some  are  brave  and  sturdy.  Many  are 
cannibals,  of  divers  grades :  certain  tribes  eating  only  enemies  slain  in 
battle ;  others  stealing  or  buying  victims  of  alien  birth,  to  be  fattened 
up  for  consumption  ;  others  feasting  economically  off  their  own  sickly 
children,  or  worn-out  parents,  or  useless  wives,  killed  for  the  purpose, 
or  thus  saved  from  burial  after  a  natural  death.  Others,  again,  are  in 
the  way  of  being  vegetarians,  perforce  if  not  by  choice.  Everywhere 
the  machinery  of  government  is  of  the  crudest  Rarely  is  a  kingdom 
more  extensive  than  a  village,  or  kingship  hereditary.  In  each  small 
community  the  strongest  or  the  cleverest,  for  the  time  being,  assumes 
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the  mastery,  and  retains  it  until  he  dies  or  is  ousted  by  one  stronger 
or  more  clever.  When  several  groups  acknowledge  one  chief,  there  are 
si)ecial  causes  for  his  supremacy,  and  it  does  not  outlast  the  causes. 
This  is  the  rule,  at  any  rate,  or  was  till  lately,  in  the  district  west  of 
Stanley  Falls.  On  the  east  many  intruders,  miscalled  Arabs  because 
their  leaders  have,  or  profess  to  have,  a  little  Arab  blood  in  their  veins, 
set  up  larger  and  less  fitful  dominions.  Of  these,  the  most  famous 
and  powerful  was  Tippoo  Tib,  the  son  of  a  Zanzibar  merchant,  who. 
wandering  far  inland  in  search  of  ivory,  found  slave-raiding  a  convenient 
if  not  a  necessary  adjunct  to  his  trade,  and  began  to  establish  a  far- 
reaching  and  desolating  empire  long  before  the  Congo  State  became 
his  rival  and  partner.  Dr.  Livingstone  knew  him  in  his  days  of 
comparative  innocence.  Mr.  Stanley  made  his  acquaintance  and  found 
him  useful  in  ^JJ^  when  Nyangwe  was  his  headquarters.  From 
Nyangwe  he  extended  his  power  north  and  west  In  planting  a  station 
in  '83  at  Stanley  Falls,  then  the  limit  of  the  State's  operations, 
Mr.  Stanley  had  to  come  to  terms  with  Tippoo  Tib*s  followers  ;  and 
he  met  other  so-called  Arabs  lower  down  the  river.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  Congoland  between  the  two  great  forces.  Christian  and 
Moslem,  was  at  this  time,  however,  only  in  its  budding  stage.  Though 
Mr.  Stanley  "  sowed  civilised  settlements "  at  Bolobo  and  elsewhere 
along  the  thousand  miles  of  river-bend  between  Stanley  Falls  and 
Livingstone  Falls,  it  was  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  that  he 
did  most.  There  his  work  was  both  simplified  and  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  natives  had  for  a  century  or  so  been  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  white  men.  Between  Banana  Point  and  Boma,  and 
beyond  it,  Europeans  had  come  in  the  old  days  to  procure  slaves,  and 
afterwards  to  set  up  "  factories  "  at  which  gin  and  gunpowder  could 
be  bartered  for  local  produce.  Dutch,  French,  English,  Portuguese, 
and  other  traders,  and  missionaries  as  well,  had  prepared  the  way 
for  Mr.  Stanley.  His  business  on  the  Lower  Congo  was  to  devise 
means  of  improving  machinery  already  in  existence,  and,  with  the 
energy  that  caused  the  natives  to  nickname  him  Bula  Matadi, 
•'breaker  of  rocks,"  to  cut  some  of  the  roads  towards  Stanley  Pool 
which  are  now  being  superseded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  railway 
that  is  in  construction.  In  this  he  succeeded  well  enough  to  delight 
King  Leopold,  and  to  induce  the  European  Governments  to  endow 
the  Congo  State  with  its  powers  and  privileges. 

After  Mr.  Stanley's  return  to  Europe  his  post  as  Administrator  was 
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occupied  for  some  two  years  by  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  who  prudently 
passed  most  of  his  time  on  the  Lower  Congo,  strengthening  and 
developing  the  resources  of  Vivi,  Boma,  and  other  places  near  the 
coast.  That  was  work  of  the  right  sort.  By  endeavouring  to  really 
civilise  the  comparatively  small  stretch  of  country  between  the  coast 
and  Stanley  Falls,  substantial  results  might  have  been  obtained  at 
moderate  outlay,  and  vigorous  and  judicious  pushing  on  with  the 
railway  which  was  to  open  up  the  interior  to  commerce  would  have 
assisted  any  larger  enterprise  that  it  might  be  right  to  embark  upon 
in  due  time.  "  More  haste,  less  speed,"  however,  was  not  a  proverb 
to  the  liking  of  the  Congo  State  ruler.  Even  before  Sir  Francis  de 
Winton  was  replaced  by  M.  Janssen  as  Governor  of  the  Congo,  and  the 
country  began  to  be  regarded  as  pre-eminently  a  hunting  ground  for 
Belgian  adventurers,  fresh  schemes  of  premature  conquest  were  on  foot. 
Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  purported  to  be  merely  exploring 
expeditions,  and  it  was  not  unreasonable  that,  having  taken  nominal 
possession  of  an  enormous  tract  of  territory,  most  of  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  visited  by  any  white  men,  King  Leopold  should  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  regions  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  some  day 
the  actual  possessor.  But  in  this  part  of  the  world  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  explorer  to  avoid  fighting.  Livingstone  did  that ;  so  did  Cameron, 
Joseph  Thompson,  and  other  brave  men,  whose  services  to  science  and 
the  spread  of  civilisation  have  been  all  the  greater  and  more  creditable 
because  their  record  is  not  stained  with  blood.  In  such  explorations  as 
the  Congo  State's,  however,  soldiership  almost  necessarily  plays  a  large 
part.  The  traveller  needs  a  small  army  of  carriers  for  land  and  water 
transport.  These  must  be  armed,  and  there  must  be  more  efficient 
warriors  to  bully  as  well  as  to  protect  them.  At  every  halting-place 
large  quantities  of  food  must  be  stolen  unless  it  can  be  bought.  The 
natives  are  generally  willing  to  sell,  if  they  have  what  is  wanted.  But 
experience  has  taught  them  to  regard  all  strangers  as  enemies,  and 
through  accident,  if  not  intentionally,  petty  battles  are  almost  every- 
day occurrences.  When  it  is  discovered,  with  or  without  a  preliminary 
skirmish,  that  the  new-comers  are  not  **  Arabs  "  or  other  man-stealers, 
they  are  welcomed  as  benefactors,  and,  even  if  "treaty"  making  is  not 
the  traveller's  main  business,  it  is  the  usual  incident  of  all  visits  to  native 
communities,  with  the  result  that  they  are  henceforth  looked  upon  as 
subjects  of  the  State,  to  be  used  for  its  advantage  whenever  occasion 
and  opportunity  arise.     That  is  the  more  pacific  of  the  ways  in  which 
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the  explorers  spread  the  authority  of  the  State.  Where  they  meet 
with  serious  opposition,  either  from  single  tribes  or  from  tribes  grouped 
together,  sterner  measures  are  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  establishing 
the  State's  supremacy. 

The  first  expedition  of  importance  was  conducted  by  Herr  von 
Wissmann,  who  had  travelled  much  between  '80  and  '82  in  the 
southern  part  of  what  is  now  the  Congo  State's  territory.  In  '84  he 
entered  King  Leopold's  or  the  International  Association's  service,  and 
he  spent  nearly  three  years  in  further  wanderings  there.  He  acquired 
much  information  about  the  geography  of  the  regions  below  the  Kwa 
and  the  Kasai  and  on  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  about  the  condition 
of  their  inhabitants.  He  found  that  Tippoo  Tib's  emissaries  or  allies 
were  steadily  encroaching  on  the  natives,  and  his  reports  led  to  further 
expeditions. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Stanley  again  entered  the  field.  Having  undertaken 
in  '86  to  convey  relief  to  Emin  Pasha,  but  being  a  salaried  oflScer  of  the 
Congo  State,  he  complied  with  King  Leopold's  wish  that  the  journey  to 
the  Equatorial  Province  should  be  made  by  way  of  the  Congo  instead 
of  the  quicker  and  easier  route  from  the  east  coast  This  arrangement, 
it  was  hoped,  would,  without  prejudice  to  Emin,  be  beneficial  to  the 
State  by  "opening  up  the  country"  between  Stanley  Falls  and  the 
Equatorial  Province.  Unfortunately,  poor  Emin's  "relief"  proved  his 
ruin,  and  the  State  was  only  involved  in  fresh  troubles. 

At  Zanzibar,  whither  Mr.  Stanley  went  early  in  '87  to  collect  porters 
for  his  mission,  he  met  Tippoo  Tib,  then  on  one  of  his  periodical  visits 
to  the  chief  market  for  his  trade  in  ivory  and  slaves,  and  in  angjry  mood 
on  account  of  the  Congo  State's  opposition  to  him.  It  occurred  to 
Mr.  Stanley  that,  as  Tippoo  had  grown  to  be  an  intolerable  rival  of 
the  State,  it  would  be  well  to  take  him  into  partnership.  Thereupon, 
with  the  sanction  of  King  Leopold,  Tippoo  was  appointed  Wall,  or 
Governor,  of  the  Stanley  Falls  district,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  "  maintain  the  authority  of  the  State  "  therein,  and  prevent  its 
tribes  "  from  engaging  in  the  slave  trade,"  he  being  at  the  same  time 
•*  at  full  liberty  to  carry  on  his  legitimate  private  trade  in  any  direction, 
and  to  send  his  caravans  to  and  from  any  places  he  may  desire."  This 
was  a  singularly  unwise  bargain.  Slave-raiding  being,  in  Tippoo's 
opinion,  perfectly  "  legitimate,"  and  an  essential  part  of  his  "  private 
trade,"  his  governorship  merely  encouraged  and  assisted  him  in  the 
pursuits  that  the  State  professed  itself  anxious  to  restrain. 
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Heavy  disasters  followed.  Mr.  Stanley's  joumeyings  between  the 
Stanley  Falls  district  and  the  confines  of  the  Equatorial  Province 
certainly  increased  the  State's  acquaintance  with  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  its  dominions ;  but  they  brought  it  into  collision  both 
with  the  barbarous  natives  of  this  luckless  region,  and  with  the 
so-called  Dervishes  of  the  Eastern  Soudan,  who  here  found  very 
similar  occupation  to  that  of  the  so-called  Arabs  further  south.  The 
misg^uided  and  pernicious  tactics  of  the  white  adventurers  from  the 
Lower  Congo  provoked  and  facilitated  the  tactics  of  the  black 
adventurers  from  both  Arab  and  Dervish  haunts,  which,  by  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  '84-85,  and  again  by  the  Brussels  Conference  of  '89-90, 
the  State  had  been  commissioned,  and  which  it  had  solemnly  under- 
taken, to  thwart  by  all  the  means  at  its  command. 

Anti-slavery  zeal  has,  from  first  to  last,  been  the  Congo  State's 
chief  apology,  and  would-be  justification,  for  all  its  shortcomings  and 
misdeeds.  The  zeal,  we  are  bound  to  assume,  was  genuine  when  the 
crusade  was  entered  upon.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  as  to  the 
honest  intentions  of  the  Socidt^  Antisclavagiste  de  Belgique,  which  was 
founded  in  Brussels  nine  years  ago  especially  to  promote  this  work. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  far  more  harm  than  good  has  resulted  from 
its  labours.  It  is  responsible  for  four  separate  military  expeditions 
against  the  marauding  communities  in  eastern  and  south-eastern 
Congoland,  by  means  of  which,  we  are  assured,  slave-raiding  has  been 
suppressed  at  the  cost  of  many  thousands  of  lives,  but  which  have 
appafently  conferred  no  real  benefits  on  the  surviving  natives. 

For  the  series  of  wars  waged  almost  continuously  in  one  district  or 
another,  through  more  than  six  years,  the  duty  of  suppressing  the 
slave  trade  was,  at  starting,  barely  put  forward  as  a  pretext. 
Philanthropy  was  an  afterthought  The  series  may  be  considered  to 
have  begun  with  the  victory  of  M.  Fi^vez  over  some  of  Tippoo  Tib's 
followers  between  the  Aruwimi  and  Stanley  Falls,  in  December  '89, 
when  credit  was  taken  for  "  the  liberation  of  two  thousand  slaves." 
The  battle,  however,  was  fought  not  for  the  slaves'  deliverance,  but  for 
the  State's  protection.  Tippoo  would  not,  or  could  not,  keep  within 
the  limits  of  his  good  bargain  with  Mr.  Stanley,  and,  as  his  followers 
were  crowding  up  in  numbers  that  threatened  to  be  overwhelming,  they 
had  to  be  dispersed.  But  this  dispersal  merely  forced  them  to  seek 
other  fields,  from  which,  in  turn,  they  had  to  be  driven  out. 

Jt  was  partly  to  ward   them   off  that  M.  Le  Marinel  was  sent 
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in  December,  '90,  in  the  direction  of  Katanga,  and  that  three  other 
expeditions  aiming  at  the  same  point  were  despatched  in  '91  under 
M.  Delcommune,  Captain  Stairs,  and  Captain  Bia.  But  there  were 
other  and  more  urgent  reasons  for  this  display  of  force  in  the  south-east 
The  then  newly-chartered  British  South  Africa  Company  considered 
Katanga,  with  its  supposed  wealth  in  gold  and  copper,  to  be  within  its 
"  sphere  of  influence,"  and  was  preparing  to  make  good  its  claims  by 
taking  effective  occupation.  To  forestall  the  British  Company,  M.  Le 
Marinel  and  the  others  hurried  down  while  a  Katanga  Company  was 
being  formed  in  Brussels  to  work  the  district  The  Belgians  won  the 
race.  In  October,  '91,  M.  Le  Marinel  was  able  to  report  that  he  had 
received  the  submission  of  Msidi,  the  potentate  who  had  set  up  a  short- 
lived empire  in  and  round  Katanga,  and  the  map  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  was  coloured  accordingly.  These  proceedings,  however,  were  the 
prelude  to,  and  helped  to  bring  about,  the  heaviest  trouble  that  lias  as 
yet  befallen  the  State.  In  '92  the  fo-called  Arab  communities  revolted. 
All  the  settlements  of  traders  and  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  State 
establishments  and  the  stations  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  the 
north,  south,  and  east  of  Nyangwe,  and  to  the  west  as  far  as  the 
Lubi,  were  practically  swept  away.  Captain  Dhanis,  on  whom  devolved 
the  task  of  putting  down  the  rising,  had  twenty  months*  hard  work 
before  him.  His  first  success  was  in  May,  '92,  when  he  overawed 
Gongo  Lutete,  a  powerful  native  chief,  and  induced  him  to  place  his 
cannibal  hordes  at  the  service  of  the  State,  and  in  January,  '93,  he 
defeated  Sefu,  Tippoo  Tib's  son,  and  the  largest  army  then  in  the  field. 
Soon  after  that  Nyangwe  and  Kar  Gongo  were  recaptured,  or  for  the 
first  time  really  taken  possession  of;  but  it  was  not  till  January,  '94, 
that  Rumaliza,  the  prime  mover  in  the  disturbance,  was  overcome. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  show  of  pacification  in  this  part  of  the 
Congo  territory.  But  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  the  State  can  here 
hold  its  ground,  and  whether,  by  improving  its  tactics  and  revising: 
much  of  its  policy,  any  benefit  can  accrue  either  to  it  or  to  the  people 
it  has  taken  charge  of. 

The  prospects  are  still  hazier  in  the  other  field  of  military  operations, 
the  northern  territory,  in  which,  since  '90,  fitful  efforts  have  been 
made  to  subdue  the  Ubangi  and  other  cannibals,  and  to  •*  rescue " 
them  from  the  advancing  power  of  the  Dervishes.  M.  Van  Kerckhoven 
was  first  employed  in  this  work,  and  grim  accounts  of  his  cruel  and 
unprofitable  exploits  reached  Europe   from   time   to  time  before   his 
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death,  in  August,  '92.  at  the  hands  of  one  o^  his  native  attendants,  was 
announced.  Only  the  vaguest  reports  have  all  along  been  furnished  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  M.  Van  Kerckhoven  and  those  who  have  carried 
on  his  enterprise,  and  such  statements  as  have  been  made  by  no  means 
fit  together.  We  are  officially  informed,  however,  that  the  operations 
have  been,  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  and  that  Captain  Dhanis  (now 
a  Baron),  who  all  through  last  year  was  slowly  pushing  forward  with 
additional  forces,  may  be  trusted,  in  due  course,  to  drive  all  the 
Dervishes  out  of  the  State's  territory,  and  to  secure  peace  and  pros- 
perity, civilised  and  civilising  rule,  for  the  hitherto  down-trodden  and 
degraded  natives  of  Northern  Congoland.     We  shall  see. 

Under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  anil  whatever  advantages 
it  may  hope  to  secure  for  itself  and  others,  the  responsibilities  that  the 
State  has  undertaken  and  is  now  burdened  with  are  far  greater  than 
there  seems  to  be  any  possibility  of  its  carrying  through.  If  it  has 
really  conquered  all  the  southern  and  all  the  eastern  portions  of  its 
nominal  territory,  and  if  it  can  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  northern 
portion,  the  constant  and  heavy  outlay  which  must  be  incurred  in 
holding  these  enormous  possessions  will  be  quite  beyond  the  capacity 
of  King  Leopold,  or  that  of  Belgium,  should  Belgium  be  drawn  into 
ihe  vortex  from  which  it  now  very  properly  shrinks.  As  France  has 
the  right  of  pre-emption  in  the  event  of  the  State  and  Belgium  being 
unable  or  unwilling  to  admini:^tcr  th*:r  huge  territory,  it.  or  most  of  it, 
unless  some  other  arrangement  is  agreed  upon  in  time,  will  probably 
before  long  fall  into  French  hands.  Th's  contingency  is  unwelcome  even 
to  prudent  Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen  cannot  look  forward  to  it  with 
any  satisfaction.  Yet  the  French  with  all  their  faults  in  colonial  empire- 
making,  might  be  trusted  to  m  .nage  affaiis  a  good  deal  better  than 
King  Leopold  has  done.  The  administration  of  French  Congo  furnishes 
an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  administration  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

How  stands  the  situation  ?  By  mischievous  crusading  in  districts 
it  has  no  means  of  wisely  or  honestly  ruling,  the  State  is  involved 
in  expenses  which  it  can  only  in  part  defray,  and  which  necessitate 
scandalous  violation  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  allowed 
to  take  shape.  King  Leopold's  private  subsidy  and  the  Belgian 
Government's  subsidy,  at  ded  to  all  the  funds  that  can  be  raised 
anyhow  in  other  ways,  are  quite  insufficient.  The  wretched  armies 
of  native  soldiers,  slaves  in  all  but  the  name,  cannot  be  flogged 
into   discipline,   and   the\-.    with   the   yet   nrore   unmanageable   native 
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auxiliaries,  are  as  great  a  terror  to  the  rest  of  the  population  as  the 
Dervishes  and  Arabs  whom  it  is  attempted  to  hunt  down.  Meanwhile, 
to  keep  up  these  forces,  a  system  of  wholesale  persecution  and  extortion 
has  been  set  up.  In  districts  where  the  people  can  be  bullied  with 
impunity  they  are  bullied  without  mercy.  Compelled  to  collect  ivory 
and  rubber  and  other  produce  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  Antwerp 
market,  their  bondage  is  more  cruel  and  their  hardships  are  greater 
than  when  the  country  was  given  up  to  uncivilised  savagery.  In  open 
violation  of  the  "  free  trade  "  requirements  of  the  Berlin  Conference^ 
the  State  claims  a  practical  monopoly  of  all  the  lands  and  products 
of  the  country,  and  compels  the  natives,  whenever  it  can  force  them,  to 
collect  and  hand  over  those  products  to  its  agents.  The  flimsy  excuse 
for  this  is  that  revenue  must  be  obtained  in  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment. But  all  that  is  cared  for  is  revenue.  There  are  about  fifteen 
hundred  white  people,  chiefly  Belgian  adventurers,  in  the  whole  of 
Congoland.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  in  the  small  slice  of 
country  west  and  south  of  Leopoldville.  There  commerce  of  a  sort  is 
making  slow  progress,  and  progress  might  be  more  rapid  if  the  State  did 
its  duty  and  abstained  from  mischief-making  elsewhere.     In  the  other  * 

portions  of  the  State's  territory,  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  extensive, 
there  are  not  five  hundred  whites  all  told.  Of  these,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  missionaries,  Major  Lothaire  is  a  specimen.  Some  may  be 
better,  some  may  be  worse.  Most  of  them  are  officials  ;  the  others  are 
agents  of  the  Companies  holding  trading  monopolies  under  the  State, 
and  in  league  with  it  for  the  "  exploitation  "  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  Major  Lothaire's  sanctioned  and  applauded  lawlessness  is 
a  sample  of  the  lawlessness  permitted  to  all,  if  not  practised  by  all. 

How  long  will  this  state  of  things  be  tolerated  ?  How  long  can  it 
last,  even  if  the  European  Powers  that  allowed  the  Cortgo  State  to  be 
established,  and  laid  down  the  terms  under  which  it  was  to  carry  on 
its  pseudo-philanthropic  work,  do  not,  in  their  own  interests  and  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  agree  that  they  will  hasten  the  inevitable 

collapse  ? 

H.  R.  Fox  Bourne, 
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IX. 

THE  idea  of  what  she  was  to  make  up  and  the  prodigious  total  it 
came  to  were  kept  well  before  Maisie  at  her  mother's.  These 
things  were  the  constant  occupation  of  Mrs.  Wix,  who  arrived 
there  by  the  back  stairs,  but  in  tears  of  joy,  the  day  after  her  own 
arrival.  The  process  of  making  up,  as  to  which  the  good  lady  had  an 
immense  deal  to  say,  took,  through  its  successive  phases,  so  long  that  it 
promised  to  be  a  period  at  least  equal  to  the  child's  last  period  with  her 
father.  But  this  was  a  fuller  and  richer  time  :  it  bounded  along  to  the 
tune  of  Mrs.  Wix*s  constant  insistence  on  the  energy  they  must  both 
put  forth.  There  was  a  fine  intensity  in  the  way  the  child  agreed  with 
her  that  under  Mrs.  Bcale  and  Susan  Ash  ^he  had  learned  nothing 
whatever ;  the  wildness  of  the  rescued  castaway  was  one  of  the  forces 
that  would  henceforth  make  for  a  career  of  conquest.  The  year  there- 
fore rounded  itself  as  a  receptacle  of  retarded  knowledge — a  cup 
brimming  over  with  the  sense  that  now,  at  least,  she  was  learning. 
Mrs.  Wix  fed  this  sense  from  the  stores  of  her  conversation  and  with 
the  immense  bustle  of  her  reminder  that  they  must  cull  the  fleeting 
hour.  They  were  surrounded  with  subjects  they  must  take  at  a  rush, 
and  perpetually  getting  into  the  attitude  of  triumphant  attack.  They 
had  certainly  no  idle  hours,  and  the  child  went  to  bed  each  night  as 
tired  as  from  a  long  day's  play.  This  had  begun  from  the  moment  of 
their  reunion,  begun  with  all  Mrs.  Wix  had  to  tell  her  young  friend 
of  the  reasons  of  her  ladyship's  extraordinary  behaviour  at  the  very 
first. 
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It  took  the  form  of  her  ladyship's  refusal  for  three  days  to  see  her 
child — three  days  during  which  Sir  Claude  made  hasty,  merry  dashes 
into  the  schoolroom  to  smooth  down  the  odd  situation,  to  say  "  She'll 
come  round,  you  know ;  I  assure  you  she'll  come  round,"  and  a  little 
even  to  compensate  Maisie  for  the  indignity  he  had  caused  her  to 
suffer.  There  had  never  in  the  child's  life  been,  in  all  ways,  such  a 
delightful  amount  of  reparation.  It  came  out  by  his  sociable  admission 
that  her  ladyship  had  not  known  of  his  visit  to  her  late  husband's  house 
and  of  his  having  made  that  person's  daughter  a  pretext  for  striking  up 
an  acquaintance  with  the  dreadful  creature  installed  there.  Heaven 
knew  she  wanted  her  child  back  and  had  made  every  plan  of  her  own 
for  removing  her;  what  she  couldn't,  for  the  present  at  least,  forgive 
any  one  concerned  was  the  meddling,  underhand  way  in  which  Sir 
Claude  had  brought  about  the  transfer.  Maisie  carried  more  of  the 
weight  of  this  resentment  than  even  Mrs.  Wix's  confidential  ingenuity 
could  lighten  for  her,  especially  as  Sir  Claude  himself  was  not  at  all 
ingenious,  though  indeed  on  the  other  hand  he  was  not  at  all  crushed. 
He  was  amused  and  intermittent  and  at  moments  most  startling  ;  he 
brought  out  to  his  young  companion,  with  a  frankness  that  agitated  her 
much  more  than  he  seemed  to  guess,  that  he  depended  on  her  not  letting 
her  mother,  when  she  should  see  her,  get  anything  out  of  her  about 
anything  Mrs.  Beale  might  have  said  to  him.  He  came  in  and  out ;  he 
professed,  in  joke,  to  take  tremendous  precautions  ;  he  showed  a  positive 
disposition  to  romp.  He  chaffed  Mrs.  Wix  till  she  was  purple  with  the 
pleasure  of  it,  and  reminded  Maisie  of  the  reticence  he  expected  of  her 
till  she  set  her  teeth  like  an  Indian  captive.  Her  lessons  these  first 
days  and  indeed  for  long  after  seemed  to  be  all  about  Sir  Claude,  and 
yet  she  never  really  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Wix  that  she  was  prepared, 
under  his  inspiring  injunction,  to  be  vainly  tortured.  This  lady, 
however,  had  formulated  the  position  of  things  with  an  acuteness  that 
showed  how  little  she  needed  to  be  coached.  Her  explanation  of 
everything  that  seemed  not  quite  pleasant — and  if  her  own  footing  was 
perilous  it  met  that  danger  as  well — was  that  her  ladyship  was 
passionately  in  love.  Maisie  accepted  this  hint  with  infinite  awe  and 
leant  upon  it  much  when  she  was  at  last  summoned  into  the  presence 
of  her  mother. 

There  she  encountered  matters  in  which  it  seemed  really  to  help  to 

give  her  a  clue— an  almost  terrifying  strangeness,  full,  none  the  less, 

''er  a  little,  of  reverberations  of  Ida's  old  fierce,  demonstrative  recoveries 
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of  possession.  They  had  been  seme  time  in  the  house  together,  and 
this  demonstration  came  late.  Preoccupied,  however,  as  Maisie  was 
with  the  idea  of  the  sentiment  Sir  Claude  had  inspired,  and  familiar,  in 
addition,  by  Mrs.  Wix's  anecdotes,  with  the  ravages  that  in  general 
!«uch  a  sentiment  could  produce,  she  was  able  to  make  allowances  for 
her  ladyship's  remarkable  appearance,  her  violent  splendour,  the 
wonderful  colour  of  her  lips  and  even  the  hard  stare,  like  that  of  some 
gorgeous  idol  described  in  a  story-book,  that  had  come  into  her  eyes  irt 
consequence  of  a  curious  thickening  of  their  already  rich  circumference. 
Her  professions  and  explanations  were  mixed  with  eager  challenges 
and  sudden  drops,  in  the  midst  of  which  Maisie  recognised  as  a 
memory  of  other  years  the  rattle  of  her  trinkets  and  the  scratch  of 
her  endearments,  the  odour  of  her  clothes  and  the  jumps  of  her 
conversation.  She  had  all  her  old,  clever  way — Mrs.  Wix  said  it  was 
•*  aristocratic  " — of  changing  the  subject  as  she  might  have  slammed 
the  door  in  your  face.  The  principal  thing  that  was  different  was  the 
tint  of  her  golden  hair,  which  had  changed  to  a  coppery  red  and,  with 
the  head  it  profusely  covered,  struck  the  child  as  now  lifted  still  further 
aloft.  This  picturesque  parent  showed  literally  a  grander  stature  and 
a  nobler  presence,  things  which,  with  some  others  that  might  have 
been  bewildering,  were  handsomely  accounted  for  by  the  romantic  state 
of  her  affections.  It  was  her  affections,  Maisie  could  easily  see,  that  led 
Ida  to  break  out  into  questions  as  to  what  had  passed  at  the  other 
house  between  that  horrible  woman  and  Sir  Claude ;  but  it  was  also 
just  here  that  the  little  girl  was  able  to  recall  the  effect  with  which,  in 
earlier  days,  she  had  practised  the  pacific  art  of  stupidity.  This  art 
again  came  to  her  aid  :  her  mother,  in  getting  rid  of  her  after  an 
interview  in  which  she  had  achieved  a  vagueness  beyond  her  years, 
allowed  her  fully  to  understand  that  she  had  not  grown  a  bit  more 
amusing. 

She  could  bear  that ;  she  could  bear  anything  that  helped  her  to 
foel  she  had  done  something  for  Sir  Claude.  If  she  hadn't  told 
Mrs.  Wix  how  Mrs.  Beale  seemed  to  like  him  she  certainly  couldn't 
tell  her  ladyship.  In  the  way  the  past  revived  for  her  there  was  a  queer 
confusion.  It  was  because  mamma  hated  papa  that  she  used  to  want  to 
know  bad  things  of  him  ;  and  at  present  if  she  wanted  to  know  the 
same  of  Sir  Claude  it  was  quite  from  the  opposite  motive.  She 
was  awe-struck  at  the  manner  in  which  a  lady  might  be  affected 
through  the  passion  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Wix  ;    she  held   her  breath 
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with  the  sense  of  picking  her  steps  among  the  tremendous  things  of 
life.  What  she  did,  however,  now,  after  the  interview  with  her  mother, 
impart  to  Mrs.  Wix  was  that,  in  spite  of  her  having  had  her  "  good  " 
effect,  as  she  called  it — the  effect  she  studied,  the  effect  of  harmless 
vacancy — her  ladyship's  last  words  had  been  that  her  ladyship's  duty  by 
her  would  be  thoroughly  done.  Over  this  announcement  governess  and 
pupil  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  profundity  ;  but  as  the  weeks  went 
by  It  had  no  consequences  that  interfered  gravely  with  the  breezy  gallop 
of  making  up.  Her  ladyship's  duty  took  at  times  the  form  of  not  seeing 
her  child  for  days  together,  and  Maisie  led  her  life  in  great  prosperity 
between  Mrs.  Wix  and  kind  Sir  Claude.  Mrs.  Wix  had  a  new  dress 
and,  as  she  was  the  first  to  proclaim,  a  better  position  ;  so  it  all  struck 
Maisie  as  a  crowded,  brilliant  life,  with,  for.  the  time,  Mrs.  Beale 
and  Susan  Ash  simply  "  left  out "  like  children  not  invited  to  a 
Christmas  party.  Mrs.  Wix  had  a  secret  terror  which,  like  most  of  her 
i>ecret  feelings,  she  discussed  with  her  little  companion,  in  great 
.solemnity,  by  the  hour:  the  possibility  of  her  ladyship's  coming 
-down  on  them,  in  her  sudden  high-bred  way,  with  a  school.  But  she 
had  also  a  balm  to  this  fear  in  a  conviction  of  the  strength  of  Sir 
Claude's  grasp  of  the  situation.  He  was  too  pleased — didn't  he  con- 
stantly say  as  much  ? — with  the  good  impression  made,  in  a  wide  circle, 
by  Ida's  sacrifices  ;  and  he  came  into  the  schoolroom  repeatedly  to  let 
them  know  how  beautifully  he  felt  everything  had  gone  off  and 
everything  would  go  on. 

He  disappeared  at  times  for  days,  when  his  patient  friends  under- 
stood that  her  ladyship  would  naturally  absorb  him ;  but  he  always 
came  back  with  the  drollest  stories  of  where  he  had  been,  a  wonderful 
picture  of  society,  and  even  with  pretty  presents  that  showed  how 
ix\  absence  he  thought  of  his  home.  Besides  giving  Mrs.  Wix  by 
his  conversation  a  sense  that  they  almost  themselves  "  went  out,"  he 
gave  her  a  five-pound  note  and  the  history  of  France  and  an  umbrella 
with  a  malachite  knob,  and  to  Maisie  both  chocolate-creams  and 
story-books,  and  a  lovely  great-coat  (which  he  took  her  out  all  alone  to 
buy),  besides  ever  so  many  games  in  boxes,  with  printed  directions,  and 
a  bright  red  frame  for  the  protection  of  his  famous  photograph.  The 
games  were,  as  he  said,  to  wile  away  the  evening  hour  ;  and  the  evening 
hour  indeed  often  passed  in  futile  attempts  on  Mrs.  Wix's  part  to 
master  what  •'  it  said  "  on  the  papers.  When  he  asked  the  pair 
how  they  liked  the  games  they  always  replied  "  Oh,  immensely  !  "  but 
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they  had  earnest  discussions  as  to  whether  they  hadn't  better  appeal  to 
him  frankly  for  aid  to  understand  them.  This  was  a  course  their 
delicacy  shrank  from  ;  they  couldn't  have  told  exactly  why,  but  it  was  a 
part  of  their  tenderness  for  him  not  to  let  him  think  they  had  trouble. 
What  dazzled  most  was  his  kindness  to  Mrs.  Wix,  not  only  the 
five-pound  note  and  the  "not  forgetting"  her,  but  the  perfect  con- 
sideration, as  she  called  it  with  an  air  to  which  her  sounding  of  the 
words  gave  the  only  grandeur  Maisie  was  to  have  seen  her  wear  save  on 
a  certain  occasion  hereafter  to  be  described,  an  occasion  when  the  poor 
lady  was  grander  than  all  of  them  put  together.  He  shook  hands  with 
her,  he  recognised  her,  as  she  said,  and  above  all,  more  than  once,  he  took 
her,  with  his  stepdaughter,  to  the  pantomime,  and  in  the  crowd,  coming 
out,  publicly  gave  her  his  arm.  When  he  met  them  in  sunny  Picc«adilly 
he  made  merry  and  turned  and  walked  with  them,  heroically  suppressing 
his  consciousness  of  the  stamp  of  his  company,  a  heroism  that  — 
needless  for  Mrs.  Wix  to  sound  those  words — ^her  ladyship,  though  a 
blood  relation,  was  little  enough  the  woman  to  be  capable  of.  Even  to 
the  hard  heart  of  childhood  there  was  something  tragic  in  such  elation  at 
such  humanities  :  it  brought  home  to  Maisic  the  way  her  humble 
companion  had  sidled  and  ducked  through  life.  But  it  settled  the 
question  of  the  degree  to  which  Sir  Claude  was  a  gentleman :  he  was 
more  of  one  than  anybody  else  in  the  world — "  I  don't  care,"  Mrs.  Wix 
repeatedly  remarked,  "  whom  you  may  meet  in  grand  society,  nor  even 
to  whom  you  may  be  contracted  in  marriage."  There  were  questions 
that  Maisie  never  asked  ;  so  her  governess  was  spared  the  embarrass- 
ment of  telling  her  if  he  were  more  of  a  gentleman  than  papa.  This  was 
not,  moreover,  from  the  want  of  opportunity,  for  there  were  no  moments 
between  them  at  which  the  topic  could  be  irrelevant,  no  subject  they 
were  going  into,  not  even  the  principal  dates  or  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
in  which  it  was  further  off  than  the  turn  of  the  page.  The  answer 
on  the  winter  nights  to  the  puzzle  of  cards  and  counters  and  little 
bewildering  pamphlets  was  just  to  draw  up  to  the  fire  and  talk 
about  him  ;  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told  this  edifying  interchange 
constituted  for  the  time  the  little  girl's  chief  education. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  he  took  them  far,  further  perhaps 
than  was  always  warranted  by  the  old-fashioned  conscience,  the  ding}'^ 
decencies,  of  Maisie's  simple  instructress.  There  were  hours  when 
Mrs.  Wix  sighingly  testified  to  the  scruples  she  surmounted,  seemed 
to  ask  what  other  line  one  could  take  with  a  young   person  whose 
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experience  had  been,  as  it  were,  so  peculiar.  **  It  isn't  as  if  you  didn't 
already  know  everything,  is  it,  love  ?  "  and  "  I  can't  make  you  any  worse 
than  you  are,  can  I,  darling  ?  " — these  were  the  terms  in  which  the  good 
lady  justified  to  herself  and  her  pupil  her  pleasant  conversational  ease. 
What  the  pupil  already  knew  was  indeed  rather  taken  for  granted  than 
expressed,  but  it  performed  the  useful  function  of  transcending  all  text- 
books and  supplanting  all  studies.  If  the  child  couldn't  be  worse  it 
was  a  comfort  even  to  herself  that  she  was  bad — a  comfort  offering  a 
broad,  firm  support  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  present  crisis :  the 
fact  that  mamma  was  fearfully  jealous.  This  was  another  side  of  the 
circumstance  of  mamma's  passion,  and  the  deep  couple  in  the  school- 
room were  not  long  in  working  round  to  it.  It  brought  them  face  to 
face  with  the  idea  of  the  inconvenience  suffered  by  any  lady  who 
marries  a  gentleman  producing  on  other  ladies  the  charming  effect  of 
Sir  Claude.  That  such  ladies  would  freely  fall  in  love  with  him  was  a 
reflection  naturally  irritating  to  his  wife.  One  day  when  some  accident, 
some  crash  of  a  banged  door  or  some  scurry  of  a  scared  maid,  had 
rendered  this  truth  particularly  vivid,  Maisie,  receptive  and  profound, 
suddenly  said  to  her  companion :  "  And  you,  my  dear,  arc  you  in  love 
with  him  too  ?  " 

Even  her  profundity  had  left  a  margin  for  a  laugh ;  so  she  was  a 
trifle  startled  by  the  solemn  promptitude  with  which  Mrs.  Wix  pi  jmped 
out :  "  Over  head  and  ears.  I've  never,  since  you  ask  me,  been  so  far 
gone." 

This  boldness  had  none  the  less  no  effect  of  deterrence  for  her  when, 
a  few  days  later — it  was  because  several  had  elapsed  without  a  visit 
from  Sir  Claude — her  governess  turned  the  tables.  "  May  I  ask  you, 
miss,  \{  you  are?"  Mrs.  Wix  brought  it  ouc,  she  could  see,  with 
hesitation,  but  clearly  intending  a  joke.  "Why,  yes  !'*  the  child  made 
answer,  as  if  in  surprise  at  not  having  long  ago  seemed  sufficiently  to 
commit  herself;  on  which  her  friend  gave  a  sigh  of  apparent  satisfaction. 
It  might  in  fact  have  expressed  positive  relief.  Everything  was  as  it 
should  be. 

Yet  it  was  not  with  them,  they  were  very  sure,  that  her  ladyship  was 
furious,  nor  because  she  had  forbidden  it  that  there  befell  at  last  a 
period — six  months  brought  it  round — when  for  days  together  he 
scarcely  came  near  them.  He  was  "  off,"  and  Ida  was  "  off,"  and  they 
were  sometimes  off  together  and  sometimes  apart  ;  there  were  seasons 
when  the  simple  students  had  the  house  to  themselves,  when  the  very 
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servants  seemed  also  to  be  "  off,"  and  dinner  became  a  reckless  forage 
in  pantries  and  sideboards.  Mrs.  Wix  reminded  her  disciple  on 
such  occasions — hungry  moments  often,  when  all  the  support  of  the 
reminder  was  required — that  the  "  real  life  "  of  their  companions,  the 
brilliant  society  in  which  it  was  inevitable  they  should  move  and  the 
complicated  pleasures  in  which  it  was  almost  presumptuous  of  the  mind 
to  follow  them,  must  offer  features  literally  not  to  be  imagined  without 
being  seen.  At  one  of  these  times  Maisie  found  her  opening  it  out  that, 
though  the  difficulties  were  many,  it  was  Mrs.  Beale  who  had  now 
become  the  chief  Then  somehow  it  was  brought  fully  to  the  child's 
knowledge  that  her  stepmother  had  been  making  attempts  to  see  her, 
that  her  mother  had  deeply  resented  it,  that  her  stepfather  had  backed 
her  stepmother  up,  that  the  latter  had  pretended  to  be  acting  as  the 
representative  of  her  father,  and  that  her  mother  took  the  whole  thing, 
in  plain  terms,  very  hard.  The  situation  was,  as  Mrs.  Wix  declared,  an 
extraordinary  muddle  to  be  sure.  Her  account  of  it  brought  back  to 
Maisie  the  happy  vision  of  the  way  Sir  Claude  and  Mrs.  Beale  had  made 
acquaintance — an  incident  to  which,  with  her  stepfather,  though  she 
had  had  little  to  say  about  it  to  Mrs.  Wix,  she  had,  during  the  first 
weeks  of  her  stay  at  her  mother's,  found  more  than  one  opportunity  to 
revert.  As  to  what  had  taken  place  the  day  Sir  Claude  came  for  her, 
she  had  been  vaguely  grateful  to  Mrs.  Wix  for  not  attempting,  as  her 
mother  had  attempted,  to  put  her  through.  That  was  what  Sir  Claude 
had  called  the  process  when  he  warned  her  of  it,  and  again  afterwards, 
when  he  told  her  she  was  an  awfully  good  "  chap  "  for  having  foiled  it 
Then  it  was  that,  well  aware  Mrs.  Beale  hadn't  in  the  least  really  given 
her  up,  she  had  asked  him  if  he  remained  in  communication  with  her 
and  if  for  the  time  everything  must  really  be  held  to  be  at  an  end 
between  her  stepmother  and  herself  This  conversation  had  occurred 
in  consequence  of  his  one  day  popping  into  the  schoolroom  and  finding 
Maisie  alone. 

X. 

He  was  smoking  a  cigarette  and  he  stood  before  the  fire  and  looked 
at  the  meagre  appointments  of  the  room  in  a  way  that  made  her  rather 
ashamed  of  them.  Then  before,  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Beale,  he  let 
her  **  draw "  him — that  was  another  of  his  words  ;  it  was  astonishing 
how  many  she  gathered  in — he  remarked  that  really  mamma  kept 
them  rather  low  on  the  question  of  decorations.     Mrs.  Wix  had  put 
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up  a  Japanese  fan  and  two  rather  grim  texts ;  she  had  wished  they 
were  gayer,  but  they  were  all  she  happened  to  have.  Without  Sir 
Claude's*  photograph,  however,  the  place  would  have  been,  as  he  said, 
as  dull  as  a  cold  dinner.  He  had  said  as  well  that  there  were  all 
sorts  of  things  they  ought  to  have  ;  yet  governess  and  pupil,  it  had 
to  be  admitted,  were  still  divided  between  discussing  the  places  where 
any  sort  of  thing  would  look  best,  if  any  sort  of  thing  should  ever 
come,  and  acknowledging  that  mutability  in  the  little  girl's  career 
which  was  naturally  unfavourable  to  accumulation.  She  stayed  long 
enough  only  to  miss  things,  not  half  long  enough  to  deserve  them. 
The  way  Sir  Claude  looked  about  the  schoolroom  had  made  her  feel 
with  humility  as  if  it  were  not  very  different  from  the  shabby  attic 
in  which  she  had  visited  Susan  Ash.  Then  he  had  said,  in  abrupt 
reference  to  Mrs.  Beale :  "  Do  you  think  she  really  cares  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  awfully ! "  Maisie  had  replied. 

"  But,  I  mean,  does  she  love  you  for  yourself,  as  they  call  it,  don't 
you  know  ?     Is  she  as  fond  of  you,  now,  as  Mrs.  Wix  ?  " 

The  child  turned  it  over.     '•  Oh,  I'm  not  every  bit  Mrs.  Beale  has ! " 

Sir  Claude  seemed  much  amused  at  this.  "  No ;  you're  not  every 
bit  she  has ! " 

He  laughed  for  some  moments;  but  that  was  an  old  story  to 
Maisie,  and  she  was  not  too  much  disconcerted  to  go  on :  "  But  she'll 
never  give  me  up." 

"  Well,  I  won't  either,  old  boy :  so  that's  not  so  wonderful,  and  she's 
not  the  only  one.  But  if  she's  so  fond  of  you,  why  doesn't  she  write 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  on  account  of  mamma ! "  This  was  rudimentary,  and  she  was 
almost  surprised  at  the  simplicity  of  Sir  Claude's  question. 

"  I  see — that's  quite  right,"  he  answered.  "  She  might  get  at  you 
— there  are  all  sorts  of  ways.     But  of  course  there's  Mrs.  Wix." 

"  There's  Mrs.  Wix,"  Maisie  lucidly  concurred.  "  Mrs.  Wix  can't 
endure  her." 

Sir  Claude  seemed  interested.  "Oh,  she  can't  endure  her?  Then 
what  does  she  say  about  her  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all — because  she  knows  I  shouldn't  like  it  Isn't  it 
sweet  of  her  ?  "  the  child  asked. 

'•  Certainly ;  rather  nice.  Mrs.  Beale  wouldn't  hold  her  tongue  for 
any  such  thing  as  that,  would  she  ? " 

Maisie  remembered  how  little  she  had  done  so ;   but  she  desired 
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to  protect  Mrs.  Beale  too.  The  only  protection  she  could  think  of, 
however,  was  the  plea :  "  Oh,  at  papa's,  you  know,  they  don't  mind  ! " 

At  this  Sir  Claude  only  smiled.  "  No,  I  dare  say  not  But  here 
we  mind,  don't  we  ? — we  take  care  what  we  say.  I  don't  suppose  it's 
the  sort  of  thing  /  ought  to  say,"  he  went  on  ;  "  but  I  think  we  must, 
on  the  whole,  be  rather  nicer  here  than  at  your  father's.  However,  I 
don't  press  that ;  for  it's  a  sort  of  question  on  which  it's  awfully 
awkward  for  you  to  speak.  Don't  worry,  at  any  rate :  I  assure  you 
ril  back  you  up."  Then,  after  a  moment,  while  he  smoked,  he  reverted 
to  Mrs.  Beale  and  the  child's  first  inquiry.  "  I'm  afraid  we  can't  do 
much  for  her  just  now.  I  haven't  seen  her  since  that  day — upon  my 
word  I  haven't  seen  her."  The  next  instant,  with  a  laugh  the  least 
bit  foolish,  the  young  man  slightly  coloured :  he  felt  this  profession 
of  innocence  to  be  excessive  as  addressed  to  Maisie.  It  was  inevitable 
to  say  to  her,  however,  that  of  course  her  niother  loathed  the  lady  of 
the  other  house.  He  couldn't  go  there  again  with  his  wife's  consent, 
and  he  wasn't  the  man— he  begged  her  to  believe,  falling  once  more, 
in  spite  of  himself,  into  the  scruple  of  showing  the  child  he  didn't  trip 
— to  go  there  without  it.  He  was  liable  in  talking  with  her  to  take 
the  tone  of  her  being  also  a  man  of  the  world.  He  had  gone  to 
Mrs.  Beale's  to  fetch  away  Maisie;  but  that  was  altogether  different. 
Now  that  she  was  in  her  mother's  house,  what  pretext  had  he  to  give 
her  mother  for  paying  calls  on  her  father's  wife  ?  And  of  course 
Mrs.  Beale  couldn't  come  to  Ida's — Ida  would  tear  her  limb  from 
limb.  Maisie,  with  this  talk  of  pretexts,  remembered  how  much 
Mrs.  Beale  had  made  of  her  being  a  good  one,  and  how,  for  such  a 
function,  it  was  her  fate  to  be  either  much  depended  on  or  much  missed. 
Sir  Claude,  moreover,  recognised  on  this  occasion  that  perhaps  things 
would  take  a  turn  later  on ;  and  he  wound  up  by  saying :  **  I'm  sure 
she  does  sincerely  care  for  you — how  can  she  possibly  help  it }  She's 
very  young  and  very  pretty  and  very  clever:  I  think  she's  charming. 
But  we  must  walk  very  straight.  If  you'll  help  me,  you  know,  I'll 
help  youl'  he  concluded  in  the  pleasant,  fraternising,  equalising,  not 
a  bit  patronising  way  which  made  the  child  ready  to  go  through 
anything  for  him,  and  the  beauty  of  which,  as  she  dimly  felt,  was 
that  it  was  not  a  deceitful  descent  to  her  years,  but  a  real  indifference 
to  them. 

It  gave  her  moments  of  secret  rapture — moments  of  believing  she 
might  help  him  indeed.   The  only  mystification  in  this  was  the  imposing 
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time  of  life  that  her  elders  spoke  of  as  youth.  For  Sir  Claude  then 
Mrs.  Beale  was  "young,"  just  as  for  Mrs.  Wix  Sir  Claude  was:  that 
was  one  of  the  merits  for  which  Mrs.  Wix  most  commended  him. 
What  therefore  was  Maisie  herself,  and,  in  another  relation  to  the 
matter,  what  therefore  was  mamma?  It  took  her  some  time  to  puzzle 
out,  with  the  aid  of  an  experiment  or  two,  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  talk 
about  mamma's  youth.  She  even  went  so  far  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  that  lady's  thick  colour  and  marked  lines,  as  to  wonder  if  it  would 
occur  to  any  one  but  herself  to  do  so.  Yet,  if  she  wasn't  young,  then 
she  was  old  ;  and  this  threw  an  odd  light  on  her  having  a  husband 
of  a  different  generation.  Mr.  Farange  was  still  older — that  Maisie 
perfectly  knew ;  and  it  brought  her  in  due  course  to  the  perception 
of  how  much  more,  since  Mrs.  Beale  was  younger  than  Sir  Claude, 
papa  must  be  older  than  Mrs.  Beale.  Such  discoveries  were  discon- 
certing and  even  a  trifle  confounding  :  these  persons,  it  appeared,  were 
not  of  the  age  they  ought  to  be.  This  was  somehow  particularly  the 
case  with  mamma,  and  the  fact  made  her  reflect  with  some  relief  on 
her  not  having  gone  with  Mrs.  Wix  into  the  question  of  Sir  Claude's 
attachment  to  his  wife.  She  was  conscious  that  in  confining  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  her  ladyship's  own  affections  they  had  been 
controlled — Mrs.  Wix  perhaps  in  especial — by  delicacy  and  even  by 
embarrassment  The  end  of  her  colloquy  with  her  stepfather  in  the 
schoolroom  was  her  saying:  "Then  if  we're  not  to  see  Mrs.  Beale 
at  all,  it  isn't  what  she  seemed  to  think  when  you  came  for  me." 

He  looked  rather  blank.     "  What  did  she  seem  to  think  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  I've  brought  you  together." 

"  She  thought  that  ?  "  Sir  Claude  inquired. 

Maisie  was  surprised  at  his  already  forgetting  it.  **  Just  as  I  had 
brought  papa  and  her.     Don't  you  remember  she  said  so  ?  " 

It  came  back  to  Sir  Claude  in  a  peal  of  laughter.  "  Oh  yes — she 
said  so ! " 

"  And  you  said  so,"  Maisie  lucidly  pursued. 

He  recovered,  with  increasing  mirth,  the  whole  occasion.  "And 
you  said  so ! "  he  retorted  as  if  they  were  playing  a  game. 

**  Then  were  we  all  mistaken  ?  "  the  child  asked. 

He  considered  a  little.  "  No ;  on  the  whole,  not.  I  dare  say  it's 
just  what  you  have  done.  We  are  together — in  an  extraordinary  sort 
of  way.  She's  thinking  of  us — of  you  and  me— though  we  don't  meet. 
And  IVe  no  doubt  you'll  find  it  will  be  all  right  when  you  go  back 
to  her." 
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"  Am  I  going  back  to  her  ?  "  Maisie  brought  out  with  a  little  gasp 
which  was  like  a  sudden  clutch  of  the  happy  present. 

It  appeared  to  make  Sir  Claude  grave  a  moment:  it  might  have 
made  him  feel  the  weight  of  the  pledge  his  action  had  given.  "  Oh, 
some  day,  I  suppose !     WeVe  lots  of  time." 

"  I've  such  a  tremendous  lot  to  make  up,"  Maisie  said  with  a  sense 
of  great  boldness. 

"  Certainly ;  and  you  must  make  up  every  hour  of  it  Oh,  Til  see 
that  you  do  ! " 

This  was  encouraging ;  and  to  show,  cheerfully,  that  ^he  was 
reassured  she  replied :  '*  That's  what  Mrs.  Wix  sees  too." 

**  Oh  yes,"  said  Sir  Claude  ;  **  Mrs.  Wix  and  I  are  shoulder  to 
shoulder." 

Maisie  took  in  a  little  this  strong  image  ;  after  which  she 
exclaimed :  "  Then  I've  done  it  also  to  you  and  her — I've  brought 
you  together!" 

**  Blest  if  you  haven't ! "  Sir  Claude  laughed.  '*  And  more,  upon 
my  word,  than  any  of  the  lot  Oh,  you've  done  for  as  !  Now,  if  you 
could — as  I  suggested,  you  know,  that  day— only  manage  me  and  your 
mother ! " 

The  child  wondered.    **  Bring  you  and  her  together } " 

"You  see  we're  not  together — not  a  bit  But  I  oughtn't  to  tell 
you  such  things ;  all  the  more  that  you  won't  really  do  it— not  you. 
No,  old  chap,"  the  young  man  continued  ;  "  there  you'll  break  down. 
But  it  won't  matter — we'll  rub  along.  The  great  thing  is  that  you  and 
1  are  all  right" 

*•  We  We  all  right ! "  Maisie  echoed  devoutly.  But  the  next  moment, 
in  the  light  of  what  he  had  just  said,  she  asked :  **  How  shall  I  ever 
leave  you  ? "     It  was  as  if  she  must  somehow  take  care  of  him. 

His  smile  did  justice  to  her  anxiety.  **Oh,  well,  you  needn't!  It 
won't  come  to  that." 

**  Do  you  mean  that  when  I  do  go  you'll  go  with  me  ?  " 

Sir  Claude  hesitated.  "  Not  exactly  *  with '  you,  perhaps  ;  but  I  shall 
never  be  far  off." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  where  mamma  may  take  you  ?  " 

He  laughed  again.  "I  don't,  I  confess!"  Then  he  had  an  idea, 
but  it  seemed  a  little  too  jocose.  "  That  will  be  for  you  to  see — that 
she  sha'n't  take  me  too  far." 

"  How  can   I   help  it  ? "   Maisie   inquired   in   surprise.     "  Mamma 
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doesn't  care  for  me,"  she  said  very  simply.  **  Not  really r  Child  as  she 
was,  her  little  long  history  was  in  the  words  ;  and  it  was  as  impossible 
to  contradict  her  as  if  she  had  been  venerable. 

Sir  Claude's  silence  was  an  admission  of  this,  and  still  more  the 
tone  in  which  he  presently  replied :  "  That  won't  prevent  her  from  — 
some  time  or  other — leaving  me  with  you." 

"  Then  we'll  live  together  ?  "  she  eagerly  demanded. 

"  Tm  afraid,"  said  Sir  Claude,  smiling,  "  that  that  will  be  Mrs.  Beale's 
real  chance." 

Her  eagerness  just  slightly  dropped  at  this  ;  she  remembered  Mrs. 
Wix's  pronouncement  that  it  was  all  an  extraordinary  muddle.  "  To 
take  me  again  ?     Well,  can't  you  come  to  see  me  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  !  " 

Though  there  were  parts  of  childhood  Maisie  had  lost,  she  had  all 
childhood's  preference  for  the  particular  promise.  "  Then  you  will  come 
— you'll  come  often,  won't  you?"  she  insisted,  while  at  the  moment 
she  spoke  the  door  opened  for  the  return  of  Mrs.  Wix.  Sir  Claude 
hereupon,  instead  of  replying,  gave  her  a  look  which  left  her  silent  and 
embarrassed. 

When  he  again  found  privacy  convenient,  however — which  happened 
to  be  long  in  coming — he  took  up  their  conversation  very  much  where  it 
had  dropped.  "  You  see,  my  dear,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  go  to  you  at 
your  father's,  it  isn't  at  all  the  same  thing  for  Mrs.  Beale  to  come  to 
you  here."  Maisie  gave  a  thoughtful  assent  to  this  proposition,  though 
conscious  that  she  could  scarcely  herself  say  just  where  the  difference 
would  lie.  She  felt  how  much  her  stepfather  saved  her,  as  he  said 
with  his  habitual  amusement,  the  trouble  of  that.  "  I  shall  probably  be 
able  to  go  to  Mrs.  Beale's  without  your  mother's  knowing  it." 

Maisie  stared  with  a  certain  thrill  at  the  dramatic  element  in  this. 

"And  she  couldn't   come   here  without   mamma's ?"      She   was 

unable  to  articulate  the  word  for  what  mamma  would  do. 

"  My  dear  child,  Mrs.  Wix  would  tell  of  it." 

"  But  I  thought,"  Maisie  objected,  "  that  Mrs.  Wix  and  you " 

"  Are  such  brothers-in-arms  ?  " — Sir  Claude  caught  her  up.  "  Oh  yes, 
about  everything  but  Mrs.  Beale.  And  if  you  should  suggest,"  he 
went  on,  "  that  we  might  somehow  or  other  hide  her  peeping  in  from 
Mrs.  Wix " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  suggest  that  !  " — Maisie  in  turn  cut  him  short 

Sir  Claude  looked  as  if  he  could  indeed  quite  see  why.     "  No ;  it 
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would  really  be  impossible."  There  came  to  her  from  this  glance  at 
what  they  might  hide  the  first  small  glimpse  of  something  in  him  that 
she  wouldn't  have  expected.  There  had  been  times  when  she  had  had 
to  make  the  best  of  the  impression  that  she  herself  was  deceitful ;  yet 
she  had  never  concealed  anything  bigger  than  a  thought  Of  course 
she  now  concealed  this  thought  of  how  strange  it  would  be  to  see  him 
hide  ;  and  while  she  was  so  actively  engaged  he  continued  :  "  Besides, 
you  know,  Pm  not  afraid  of  your  father." 

"  And  you  are  of  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Rather,  old  man  !  "    Sir  Claude  replied. 

XI. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  her  ladyship's  intermissions  were  not 
qualified  by  demonstrations  of  another  order— triumphal  entries  and 
breathless  pauses  during  which  she  seemed  to  take  of  everything  in  the 
room,  from  the  state  of  the  ceiling  to  that  of  her  daughter's  boot-toes,  a 
survey  that  was  rich  in  intentions.  Sometimes  she  sat  down  and  some- 
times she  surged  about,  but  her  attitude  wore  equally  in  either  case  the 
grand  air  of  the  practical.  She  found  so  much  to  deplore  that  she  left 
a  great  deal  to  expect,  and  bristled  so  with  calculations  that  she  seemed 
to  scatter  remedies  and  pledges.  Her  visits  were  as  good  as  an  outfit ; 
her  manner,  as  Mrs.  Wix  once  said,  as  good  as  a  pair  of  curtains  ;  but 
she  was  a  person  addicted  to  extremes — sometimes  barely  speaking  to 
her  child  and  sometimes  pressing  this  tender  shoot  to  a  bosom  cut, 
as  Mrs.  Wix  had  also  observed,  remarkably  low.  She  was  always  in 
a  fearful  hurry,  and  the  lower  the  bosom  was  cut  the  more  it  was  to  be 
gathered  she  was  wanted  elsewhere.  She  usually  broke  in  alone,  but 
sometimes  Sir  Claude  was  with  her,  and  during  all  the  earlier  period 
there  was  nothing  on  which  these  appearances  had  had  so  delightful 
a  bearing  as  on  the  way  her  ladyship  was,  as  Mrs.  Wix  expressed  it, 
under  the  spell.  "  But  isn't  she  under  it !  "  Maisie  used  in  thoughtful 
but  familiar  reference  to  exclaim  after  Sir  Claude  had  swept  mamma 
away  in  peals  of  natural  laughter.  Not  even  in  the  old  days  of  the 
convulsed  ladies  had  she  heard  mamma  laugh  so  freely  as  in  these 
moments  of  conjugal  surrender,  to  the  gaiety  of  which  even  a  little 
girl  could  see  she  had  at  last  a  right — a  little  girl  whose  thoughtfulness 
was  now  all  happy  selfish  meditation  on  good  omens  and  future  fun. 

Unaccompanied,  in  subsequent  hours,  and  with  an  effect  of  changini 
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to  meet  a  change,  Ida  took  a  tone  superficially  disconcerting  and 
abrupt — the  tone  of  having,  at  an  immense  cost,  made  over  everything 
to  Sir  Claude  and  wishing  others  to  know  that  if  everything  wasn't 
right  it  was  because  Sir  Claude  was  so  dreadfully  vague.  "  He  has 
made  from  the  first  such  a  row  about  you,"  she  said  on  one  occasion  to 
Maisie,  "that  I've  told  him  to  do  for  you  himself  and  try  how  he  likes 
it — see  ?  I've  washed  my  hands  of  you  ;  I've  made  you  over  to  him  ; 
and  if  you're  discontented  it's  on  him,  please,  you'll  come  down.  So 
don't  haul  poor  me  up — I  assure  you  I've  worries  enough."  One  of 
these,  visibly,  was  that  the  spell  rejoiced  in  by  the  schoolroom  fire  was 
already  in  danger  of  breaking  ;  another  was  that  she  was  finally  forced 
to  make  no  secret  of  her  husband's  unfitness  for  real  responsibilities. 
The  day  came  indeed  when  her  breathless  auditors  learnt  from  her  in 
bewilderment  that  what  ailed  him  was  that  he  was,  alas,  simply  not 
serious.  Maisie  wept  on  Mrs.  Wix's  bosom  after  hearing  that  Sir 
Claude  was  a  butterfly ;  considering  moreover  that  her  governess 
patched  it  up  but  ill  in  coming  out  at  various  moments  the  next  few 
days  with  the  opinion  that  it  was  proper  to  his  "  station  "  to  be  light 
and  gay.  That  had  been  proper  to  every  one's  station  that  she  had  yet 
encountered  save  poor  Mrs.  Wix's  own,  and  the  particular  merit  of  Sir 
Claude  had  seemed  precisely  that  he  was  different  from  every  one.  She 
talked  with  him,  however,  as  time  went  on  very  freely  about  her  mother ; 
being  with  him,  in  this  relation,  wholly  without  the  fear  that  had  kept 
her  silent  before  her  father — the  fear  of  bearing  tales  and  making  bad 
things  worse.  He  appeared  to  accept  the  idea  that  he  had  taken  her 
over  and  made  her,  as  he  said,  his  particular  lark  ;  he  quite  agreed  also 
that  he  was  an  awful  humbug  and  an  idle  beast  and  a  sorry  dunce. 
And  he  never  said  a  word  to  her  against  her  mother — he  only  remained 
dumb  and  discouraged  in  the  face  of  her  ladyship's  own  overtopping 
earnestness.  There  were  occasions  when  he  even  spoke  as  if  he  had 
wrenched  his  little  charge  from  the  arms  of  a  parent  \Vho  had  fought  for 
her  tooth  and  nail. 

This  was  the  very  moral  of  a  scene  that  flashed  into  vividness  one 
day  when  the  four  happened  to  meet  without  company  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  Maisie  found  herself  clutched  to  her  mother's  breast  and 
passionately  sobbed  and  shrieked  over,  made  the  subject  of  a  demonstra- 
tion that  evidently  formed  the  sequel  to  a  sharp  passage  enacted  just 
before.  The  connexion  required  that  while  she  almost  cradled  the 
child   in    her   arms   Ida  should  speak  of  her  as  hideously,  as  fatally. 
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estranged,  and  should  rail  at  Sir  Claude  as  the  cruel  author  of  the 
outrage.  "  He  has  taken  you  from  me,"  she  cried ;  "  he  has  set  you 
against  me,  and  youVe  been  won  away  and  your  horrid  little  mind  has 
been  poisoned  !  YouVe  gone  over  to  him,  youVe  given  yourself  up  to 
side  against  me  and  hate  me.  You  never  open  your  mouth  to  me— you 
know  you  don't ;  and  you  chatter  to  him  like  a  dozen  magpies.  Don't 
lie  about  it — I  hear  you  all  over  the  place.  You  hang  about  him  in  a 
way  that's  barely  decent,  and  he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  you.  Well, 
then,  let  him,  to  his  heart's  content :  he  has  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  take 
you  that  we'll  see  if  it  suits  him  to  keep  you.  I'm  very  good  to  break 
my  heart  about  it  when  you've  no  more  feeling  for  me  than  a  clammy 
little  fish ! "  She  suddenly  thrust  the  child  away  and,  as  a  disgusted 
admission  of  failure,  sent  her  flying  across  the  room  into  the  arms  of 
Mrs.  Wix,  whom  at  this  moment,  and  even  in  the  whirl  of  her  transit, 
Maisie  saw,  very  red,  exchange  a  quick,  queer  look  with  Sir  Claude. 

The  impression  of  the  look  remained  with  her,  confronting  her  with 
such  a  critical  little  view  of  her  mother's  explosion  that  she  felt  the  less 
ashamed  of  herself  for  incurring  the  reproach  with  which  she  had  been 
cast  off.  Her  father  had  once  called  her  a  heartless  little  beast,  and 
now,  though  decidedly  scared,  she  was  as  stiff  and  cold  as  if  the 
description  had  been  just.  She  was  not  even  frightened  enough  to 
cry,  which  would  have  been  a  tribute  to  her  mother's  wrongs  :  she 
was  only,  more  than  anything  else,  curious  about  the  opinion  mutely 
expressed  by  their  companions.  Taking  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
question  Mrs.  Wix  on  this  subject,  she  elicited  the  remarkable  reply : 
"  Well,  my  dear,  it's  her  ladyship's  game,  and  we  must  just  hold  on  like 
grim  death."  Maisie  could  interpret  at  her  leisure  these  ominous  words. 
Her  reflections  indeed  at  this  moment  thickened  apace,  and  one  of 
them  made  her  sure  that  her  governess  had  conversations,  private, 
earnest  and  not  infrequent,  with  her  frivolous  stepfather.  She 
perceived  in  the  light  of  a  second  episode  that  something  beyond 
her  knowledge  had  taken  place  in  the  house.  The  things  beyond  her 
knowledge — numerous  enough,  in  truth — had  not  hitherto,  she  believed, 
been  the  things  that  had  been  nearest  to  her :  she  had  even  had  in  the 
past  a  small  smug  conviction  that  in  the  domestic  labyrinth  she  always 
kept  the  clue.  This  time  too,  however,  she  at  last  found  out ;  with  the 
discreet  aid,  it  had  to  be  confessed,  of  Mrs.  Wix.  Sir  Claude's  own 
assistance  was  abruptly  taken  from  her,  for  his  comment  on  her  lad>  - 
ship's  game  was  to  start  on  the  spot,  quite  alone,  for  Paris,  evidently 
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because  he  wished  to  show  a  spirit  when  accused  of  positive  wickedness. 
He  might  be  forid  of  his  stepdaughter,  Maisie  felt,  without  wishing  her 
to  be  after  all  thrust  on  him  in  such  a  way ;  his  absence  therefore,  it 
was  clear,  was  a  protest  against  the  thrusting.  It  was  while  this 
absence  lasted  that  our  young  lady  finally  discovered  what  had 
happened  in  the  house  to  be  that  her  mother  was  no  longer  in  love. 

The  limit  of  a  passion  for  Sir  Claude  had  certainly  been  reached, 
she  judged,  some  time  before  the  day  on  which  her  ladyship  burst 
suddenly  into  the  schoolroom  to  introduce  Mr.  Perriam,  who,  as  she 
announced  from  the  doorway  to  Maisie,  wouldn't  believe  his  ears 
that  one  had  a  great  hoyden  of  a  daughter.  Mr.  Perriam  was  short 
and  massive — Mrs.  Wix  remarked  afterwards  that  he  was  distinctly 
fat ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  of  him  whether  his  head 
were  more  bald  or  his  black  moustache  more  bushy.  He  seemed  also 
to  have  moustaches  over  his  eyes,  which,  however,  by  no  means 
prevented  these  polished  little  globes  from  rolling  round  the  room 
as  if  they  had  been  billiard-balls  impelled  by  Ida's  celebrated  stroke. 
Mr.  Perriam  wore  on  the  hand  that  pulled  his  moustache  a  diamond 
of  dazzling  lustre,  in  consequence  of  which  and  of  his  general  weight 
and  mystery  our  young  lady  observed  on  his  departure  that  if  he 
had  only  had  a  turban  he  would  have  been  quite  her  idea  of  a  heathen 
Turk. 

**  He's  quite  my  idea,"  Mrs.  Wix  replied,  "  of  a  heathen  Jew." 

'*  Well,  I  mean,"  said  Maisie,  "  of  a  person  who  comes  from  the 
East." 

"  That's  where  he  must  come  from,"  her  governess  opined — **  he 
comes  from  the  City."  In  a  moment  she  added,  as  if  she  knew  all 
about  him  :  "  He's  one  of  those  people  who  have  lately  broken  out. 
He'll  be  immensely  rich." 

"  On  the  death  of  his  papa?"  the  child  interestedly  inquired. 

"  Dear  no— nothing  hereditary.  I  mean  he  has  made  a  lot  of 
money." 

"  How  much,  do  you  think } "  Maisie  demanded. 

Mrs.  Wix  reflected  and  sketched  it.     "Oh,  many  millions." 

"  A  hundred  ?  "  said  her  questioner. 

Mrs.  Wix  wasn't  sure  of  the  number,  but  there  were  enough  of  them 
to  have  seemed  to  warm  up  for  the  time  the  penury  of  the  schoolroom 
— to  linger  there  as  an  afterglow  of  the  hot,  heavy  light  Mr.  Perriam 
sensibly  shed.     This  was  also,  no  doubt,  on  his  part,  an  effect  of  that 
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enjoyment  of  life  with  which,  among  her  elders,  Maisie  had  been  in 
contact  from  her  earliest  years — the  sign  of  happy  maturity,  the  old 
familiar  note  of  overflowing  cheer.  *'  How  d'ye  do,  ma'am  ?  How 
dye  do,  little  miss?" — ^he  laughed  and  nodded  at  the  gaping  figures. 
**She  has  brought  me  up  for  a  peep — it's  true  I  wouldn't  take  you 
on  trust.  She's  always  talking  about  you,  but  she  would  never 
produce  you ;  so  to-day  I  challenged  her  on  the  spot.  Well,  you 
ain't  a  myth,  my  dear — I  back  down  on  that,"  the  visitor  went  on 
to  Maisie ;  "  nor  you  either,  miss,  though  you  might  be,  to  be  sure ! " 

"  I  bored  him  with  you,  darling — I  bore  every  one,"  Ida  said,  "and 
to  prove  that  you  are  a  sweet  thing,  as  well  as  a  fearfully  old  onr, 
I  told  him  he  could  judge  for  himself.  So  now  he  sees  that  you're 
a  dreadful,  bouncing  business  and  that  your  poor  old  Mummy's  c,t 
least  sixty !  " — and  her  ladyship  smiled  at  Mr.  Perriam  with  the  charmt 
that  her  daughter  had  heard  imputed  to  her  at  papa's  by  the  merry 
gentlemen  who  had  so  often  wished  to  get  from  him  what  they  called* 
a  "rise."  Her  manner  at  that  instant  gave  the  child  a  glimpse  mo:e- 
vivid  than  any  yet  enjoyed  of  the  attraction  that  papa,  in  remarkable 
language,  always  denied  she  could  put  forth. 

Mr.  Perriam,  however,  clearly  recognised  it  in  the  grace  with  which 
he  met  her.     "  I  never  said   you   ain't   wonderful — did  I  ever  say  it,  _ 
hey?"  and  he   appealed   with   pleasant   confidence   to   the   testimony 
of  the  schoolroom,  about  which,  itself,  also,  he  evidently  felt  that  he 
ought  to  have  something  to  say.     "  So  this  is  their  little  place,  hey  ?  - 
Charming,  charming,  charming!"  he   repeated   as   he   vaguely  looker! 
round.     The  interrupted  students  clung  together  as  if  they  had  been- 
personally  exposed ;  but  Ida  relieved  their  embarrassment  by  a  hunch, 
of  her  high   shoulders.     This   time    the   smile   she   addressed   to   Mr. 
Perriam  had  a  beauty  of  sudden  sadness.     *'  What  on  earth  is  a  poor 
woman  to  do  ?  " 

The  visitor's  grimace  grew  more  marked  as  he  continued  to  look, 
and  the  conscious  little  schoolroom  felt  still  more  like  a  cage  at  a 
menagerie.  "  Charming,  charming,  charming ! "  Mr.  Perriam  repeated  ; 
but  the  parenthesis  closed  with  a  prompt  click.  "  There  you  are  ! " 
said  her  ladyship.  "  By-bye  !  "  she  sharply  added.  The  next  minute 
they  were  on  the  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Wix  and  her  companion,  at  the  open 
door  and  looking  mutely  at  each  other,  were  reached  by  the  sound  of 
the  ample  current  that  carried  them  back  to  their  life. 

It  was  singular^  perhaps,  after  this,  that  Maisie  never  put  a  question 
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about  Mr.  Perriam,  and  it  was  still  more  singular  that  by  the  end  of  a 
week  she  knew  all  she  didn't  ask.  What  she  most  particularly  knew — 
and  the  information  came  to  her,  unsought,  straight  from  Mrs.  Wix — 
was  that  Sir  Claude  wouldn't  at  all  care  for  the  visits  of  a  millionaiie 
who  was  in  and  out  of  the  upper  rooms.  How  little  he  would  care  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  under  the  sense  of  them  Mrs.  Wix's  discretion 
broke  down  altogether :  she  was  capable  of  a  transfer  of  allegiance, 
capable,  at  the  altar  of  propriety,  of  a  desperate  sacrifice  of  her  ladyship. 
As  against  Mrs.  Beale,  she  more  than  once  intimated,  she  had  been 
-willing  to  do  the  best  for  her,  but  as  against  Sir  Claude  she  could 
Kio  nothing  for  her  at  all.  It  was  extraordinary  the  number  of  things 
that,  still  without  a  question,  Maisie  knew  by  the  time  her  stepfather 
-came  back  from  Paris — came  bringing  her  a  splendid  apparatus  for 
painting  in  watercolours  and  bringing  Mrs.  Wix,  by  a  lapse  of  memory 
that  would  have  been  droll  if  it  had  not  l>een  a  trifle  disconcerting, 
a  second  and  even  more  elegant  umbrella.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
the*  first,  with  which,  buried  in  as  many  wrappers  as  a  mummy  of  the 
Pharaohs,  she  wouldn't  for  the  world  have  done  anything  so  profane 
as  use  it.  Maisie  knew  above  all  that  though  she  was  now,  by  what 
she  called  an  informal  understanding,  on  Sir  Claude's  "  side,"  she  had 
yet  not  uttered  a  word  to  him  about  Mr.  Perriam.  That  gentleman 
became  therefore  a  kind  of  flourishing  public  secret,  out  of  the  depths 
-of  which  governess  and  pupil  looked  at  each  other  portentously  from 
the  time  their  friend  was  restored  to  them.  He  was  restored  in  great 
abundance,  and  it  was  marked  that  though  he  appeared  to  have  felt 
ihe  need  to  take  a  stand  against  the  risk  of  being  too  roughly  saddled 
with  the  offspring  of  others,  he  at  this  period  exposed  himself  more 
than  ever  before  to  the  presumption  of  having  created  expectations. 

•  If  it  had  become  now,  for  that  matter,  a  question  of  sides,  there 
was  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  as  to  where  they  all  were. 
Maisie,  of  course,  in  such  a  delicate  position,  was  on  nobody's  ;  but  Sir 
Claude  had  all  the  air  of  being  on  hers.  If  therefore  Mrs.  Wix  was  on 
Sir  Claude's,  her  ladyship  on  Mr.  Perriam's,  and  Mr.  Perriam  presumably 
on  her  ladyship's,  this  left  only  Mrs.  Beale  and  Mr.  Farange  to  account 
for.  Mrs.  Beale  clearly  was,  like  Sir  Claude,  on  Maisie's,  and  papa,  it 
was  to  be  supposed,  on  Mrs.  Beale's.  Here  indeed  was  a  slight 
ambiguity,  as  papa's  being  on  Mrs.  Beale's  didn't  somehow  seem  to 
■^lace  him  quite  on  his  daughter's.  It  sounded,  as  this  young  lady 
ught  it  over,  very  much  like  puss-in-the-corner,  and  she  could  only 
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wonder  if  the  distribution  of  parties  would  lead  to  a  rushing  to  and 

fro   and   changing  of  places.     She  was   in   the  presence,  she   felt,  of 

restless  change:  wasn't  it   restless   enough   that  her   mother  and   her 

stepfather  should  already  be  on  different  sides  ?     That  was  the  great 

thing  that  had  domestically  happened.      Mrs.  Wix,  besides,  had  turned 

another  face  :  she  had  never  been  exactly  gay,  but  her  gravity  was  now 

an  attitude  as  vivid  as  a  photograph.     She  seemed  to  sit  there  in  her 

new  dress  and  brood  over  her  lost  delicacy,  which  had  become  almost  as 

doleful  a  memory  as  that  of  poor  Clara  Matilda.      "  It  is  hard  for  him," 

she  often  said  to  her  companion  ;    and  it  was  surprising  how  competent, 

on  this  point,  Maisie  was  conscious  of  being  to  agree  with  her.     Hard  as 

it  was,  however.  Sir  Claude  had  never  shown  to  greater  advantage  than 

in  the  gallant,  generous,  sociable  way  he  carried  it  off :  a  way  that  drew 

from  Mrs.  Wix  a  hundred  expressions  of  relief  at  his  not  having  suffered 

it  to  embitter  him.      It  threw  him  more  and  more  at  last  into  the 

schoolroom,  where  he  had  plainly  begun  to  recognise  that  if  he  was 

to  have  the  credit  of  perverting  the  innocent  child  he  might  also  at 

least  have  the  amusement.      He  never  came  into  the  place  without 

telling  its  occupants  that  they  were  the  nicest  people  in  the  house — 

a  remark  which  always  led  them  to  say  to  each  other  "  Mr.  Perriam  !  " 

as  loud  as  ever  compressed  lips  and  enlarged  eyes  could  make  them 

articulate.      He  caused   Maisie  to   remember  what  she   had   said   to 

Mrs.  Beale  about  his  having  the  nature  of  a  nursemaid  and — rather 

more  than  she  intended  before  Mrs.  Wix — to  bring  the  whole  thing  out 

by  once  remarking  to  him  that  none  of  her  nursemaids  had  smoked 

quite  so  much  in  the  nursery.     This  had  no  more  effect  than  it  was 

meant  to  on  his  cigarettes  ;  he  was  always  smoking,  but  always  declaring 

that  it  was  death  to  him  not  to  lead  a  domestic  life. 

He  led  one,  after  all,  in  the  schoolroom,  and  there  were  hours  of 
late  evening,  when  she  had  gone  to  bed,  that  Maisie  knew  he  sat  there 
talking  with  Mrs.  Wix  of  how  to  meet  his  difficulties.  His  consideration 
for  this  unfortunate  woman  even  in  the  midst  of  them  continued  to 
show  him  as  the  perfect  gentleman  and  lifted  the  object  of  his  courtesy 
into  an  upper  air  of  beatitude  in  which  her  very  pride  had  the  hush  of 
anxiety.  "  He  leans  on  me — he  leans  on  me ! "  she  only  announced 
from  time  to  time ;  and  she  was  more  surprised  than  amused  when, 
later  on,  she  accidentally  found  she  had  given  her  pupil  the  impression 
of  a  support  literally  supplied  by  her  person.  This  glimpse  of  a  miscon- 
ception led  her  to  be  explicit — to  put  before  the  child,  with  an  air  of 
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mourning  indeed  for  such  a  stoop  to  the  common,  that  what  they 
talked  about  in  the  small  hours,  as  they  said,  was  the  question  of  his 
taking  right  hold  of  life.  The  life  she  wanted  him  to  take  right  hold 
of  was  the  public :  "  she,"  I  hasten  to'  add,  was,  in  this  connexion,  not 
the  mistress  of  his  fate,  but  only  Mrs.  Wix  herself.  She  had  phrases 
about  him  that  were  full  of  tenderness,  yet  full  of  morality.  "  He's  a 
wonderful  nature,  but  he  can't  live  like  the  lilies.  He's  all  right,  you 
know,  but  he  must  have  a  high  interest."  She  had  more  than  once 
remarked  that  his  affairs  were  sadly  involved,  but  that  they  must  get 
him — Maisie  and  she  together  apparently — into  Parliament  The  child 
took  it  from  her  with  a  flutter  of  importance  that  Parliament  was  his 
natural  sphere,  and  she  was  the  less  prepared  to  recognise  a  hindrance 
as  she  had  never  heard  of  any  affairs  whatever  that  were  not  involved. 
She  had,  in  the  old  day.s,  once  been  told  by  Mrs.  Beale  that  her  very 
own  were,  and  with  the  refreshment  of  knowing  that  she  Jiad  affairs 
the  information  hadn't  in  the  least  overwhelmed  her.  It  was  true  and 
perhaps  a  little  alarming  that  she  had  never  heard  of  any  such  matters 
since  then.  Full  of  charm,  at  any  rate,  was  the  prospect  of  some  day 
getting  Sir  Claude  in  ;  especially  after  Mrs.  Wix,  as  the  fruit  of  more 
midnight  colloquies,  once  went  so  far  as  to  observe  that  she  really 
believed  it  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  save  him.  Mrs.  Wix,  with  these 
words,  struck  her  pupil  as  cropping  up,  after  the  manner  of  mamma 
when  mamma  talked,  quite  in  a  new  place.  The  child  stared  as  at  the 
jump  of  a  kangaroo. 

**  Save  him  from  what  ?  " 

Mrs.   Wi.x   hesitated ;   then   she   covered   a   still   greater  distance 
"  Why,  just  from  awful  misery." 

Henry  James. 


{To  be  continued^ 
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A    FRIEND    OF    KINGS 

CHARLES  JOSEPH,  Prince  de  Ligne,  was  born  in  1735,  at  the 
Castle  of  Beloeil.  His  family,  the  most  highly  distinguished  in 
the  Low  Countries,  possessed  such  wealth  and  titles  as  make 
success  a  commonplace  and  grandeur  a  necessity.  A  Field- Marshal's 
bdton  lay  in  his  cradle ;  he  was  a  grandee  of  Spain  before  he  could 
speak ;  and,  at  his  birth,  some  fairy  godmother  hid  beneath  his  pillow 
the  priceless  gifts  of  undying  childhood  and  eternal  gaiety.  That  he 
flashed  his  first  smile  upon  Belgium  is  strange  enough;  it  is  still 
stranger  that  this  miracle  of  joyousness  was  the  son  of  a  joyless, 
stern,  fantastic  old  warrior.  He,  who  was  destined  to  be  a  general 
lover,  encountered  in  his  youth  nothing  save  hate.  His  father,  frank 
and  liberal  in  his  detestation,  left. his  education  to  a  pack  of  tutors, 
only  one  of  whom,  said  the  ingenuous  victim,  believed  in  a  God.  Nor 
did  the  paternal  fury  decrease  with  years.  When  the  young  Prince 
was  made  colonel — at  twenty-three — in  the  regiment  of  the  family, 
his  father  congratulated  him  in  a  masterpiece  of  contempt.  "  Next 
to  the  unhappincss  of  having  you  for  a  son,"  wrote  the  Field-Marshal, 
"  I  know  none  more  acute  than  the  unhappiness  of  having  you  for  a 
colonel."  But  the  Prince  cared  as  little  for  his  father's  malevolence  as 
for  the  brutality  of  the  pedants  who  pretended  to  direct  his  studies. 
And  no  misfortune  availed  to  stem  the  full  tide  of  his  talent  and 
ambition. 

He  dreamed  away  his  boyhood  in  visions  of  military  glory ;  even 
the  fresh  slumber  of  fifteen  was  disturbed  by  the  haunting  prowess  of 
Charles  XII  and  the  great  Cond6,  while  the  stately  gardens  of  Beloeil 
were  the  theatre  of  a  hundred  imagined  exploits.  At  sixteen  he  wore 
the  uniform  of  Austria,  and,  received  at  Court  with  every  mark  of  favour 
and  distinction,  he  instantly  began  that  career  of  frolic  prodigality 
and  splendid  abandonment  which  death  alone  interrupted.  His  father, 
who  had  long  since  lost  the  habit  of  smiling,  frowned  upon  his  excesses 
in  cold  displeasure,  shuddered  at  his  triumphs,  and  determined  to  put 
an   end   to  the   enchanting,  extravagant  romance  by  an  uncongenial 
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marriage.  It  was  not  his  wont  to  take  counsel  with  his  son,  even 
where  the  boy's  heart  wasj:oncerned,  and,  once  the  resolution  framed,  he 
neither  expected  nor  encountered  opposition.  The  young  Prince  had 
returned  to  Beloeil  with  an  astounding  array  of  debts,  and  the  father's 
grim  and  only  comment  was  to  order  his  departure  on  the  morrow. 
He  accompanied  his  son  without  a  word,  and  without  a  word  they 
arrived  in  Vienna.  They  took  up  their  abode  at  a  house  thronged 
with  pretty  women,  married  or  marriageable.  The  son  was  set  at 
dinner  next  to  the  youngest ;  but  as  no  word  of  warning  had  been 
spoken,  he  knew  nought  of  the  drama  wherein  he  was  playing  the 
principal  part  At  last  his  valet  whispered  him  what  was  the  rumour, 
yet  left  him  in  doubt  whether,  it  was  his  mother-in-law,  an  aunt,  or 
the  lady  herself  that  was  his  destined  bride.  However,  he  was  married 
in  a  week  to  a  princess  of  Lichtenstein,  t©  whom  he  had  spoken  scarce 
a  word,  and  who  remained  unto  the  end  a  reverenced  and  charming 
stranger.  "  I  found  her  amusing  for  a  fortnight,"  said  he,  "  and  after- 
wards indifferent.*'  But  not  for  a  moment  did  he  demur  to  the  fate 
prepared  by  his  father.  He  accepted  it,  as  he  accepted  whatever  was 
serious  in  life,  with  an  easy  jest,  and  a  perfect  assurance  that  nothing 
could  mar  the  prevailing  happiness.  If  he  could  not  give  love,  he 
was  very  generous  of  courtesy,  but  he  resolved  never  to  surrender  to 
a  Belgium  home  the  talents  which  were  meant  for  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe.  "  Are  you  married  ? "  asked  a  courtier  many  years  after- 
wards. Out,  mais  si  peu^  smiled  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  continued 
his  brilliant  Odyssey  unperturbed. 

He  had  been  a  bridegroom  but  a  few  months  when  the  Seven 
Years'  War  gave  him  that  chance  of  glory  for  which  his  ardent  soul 
was  thirsting.  Though  the  better  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a 
frivolous  diplomacy,  he  was  soldier  first,  and  gallant  afterwards. 
Indeed,  it  was  but  for  lack  of  opportunity  that  his  sword  was  ever 
sheathed,  and  the  feud  between  Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa  was 
the  first  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  military  ambition.  He  was  a  soldier 
of  the  ancient  type,  to  whom  the  whistle  of  the  bullets  was  the 
sweetest  music,  and  who  esteemed  personal  valour  more  highly  than 
the  defter  arts  of  war.  Not  for  him  to  revolutionise  tactics,  or 
to  trap  his  opponent  by  months  of  patient  watchfulness.  He 
loved  fighting  for  its  own  sake,  and  was  always  ready  to  give  his 
life  in  exchange  for  a  brilliant  action.  Nowhere  was  his  gaiety  so 
remarkable  as  in  the  field.     He  charged  the  enemy  in  a  fury  of  good 
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spiritSi  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  the  first  to  enter  a  beleaguered 
fort.  That  his  carelessness  escaped  the  proper  reward  of  death  is 
but  a  part  of  that  astounding  luck  which  rifever  deserted  him.  There 
was  no  risk  of  war  which  he  did  not  invite,  yet  he  survived  years  of 
serene  courage  and  "reckless  intrepidity.  Had  his  skill  been  equal  to 
his  enthusiasm,  he  might  have  left  us  a  perfect  description  of  war. 
Yet  his  pen  limped  long  behind  his  intention,  and,  for  all  his  protesta- 
tion, the  field,  and  not  the  study,  was  his  rightful  province.  However, 
he  compels  the  world  to  share  such  a  vague  excitement  as  inspired  his 
own  breast  in  the  very  heat  of  action.  **  To  speak  well  of  a  battle,"  says 
he,  "you  must  know  such  a  moment  of  drunkenness  as  comes  to  you 
when  a  battle  is  won.     For  a  battle  is  like  an  ode  of  Pindar :  you  must 

bring  to  it  an  enthusiasm  which  almost  touches  delirium Here 

there  is  no  servile  march  to  follow.    The  first  calculations  are  upset  by 

circumstances  impossible  to  foresee Who,  indeed,  shall  prophesy 

all  the  imbecilities,  all  the  hazards?  A  mere  nothing  decides  the  fate 
of  a  day,  which  decides  the  fate  of  an  empire  ;  and  it  is  by  the  event 
that  you  appear  an  Achilles  or  a  Thersites.  I  am  astonished  that 
a  single  soul  survives  a  battle.  How  shall  you  not  die  of  grief  if  you 
lose,  and  of  joy  if  you  win  ?  " 

In  this  temper,  then,  he  fought  through  the  Seven  Years*  War, 
rejoicing  always  in  the  stress  of  combat  and  in  the  abounding  vigour 
of  his  blood.  But  he  was  little  less  apt  for  the  elegance  of  Courts,  and 
M  iria  Theresa  showed  her  knowledge  of  men  when,  after  Marxen,  she 
sent  him  with  the  news  of  victory  to  Versailles.  Here  his  triumph  was 
conspicuous,  as  indeed  it  might  be,  since  he  had  all  the  qualities  which 
make  for  success.  Young,  handsome,  with  a  very  riot  of  spirits,  which, 
says  the  Comte  de  S6gur,  came  near  to  madness,  how  should  he  fail  at 
a  Court  which  set  gaiety  high  among- the  virtues?  Moreover,  though  l>e 
was  not  rich,  yet  he  was  a  spendthrift,  and  lack  of  money  was  no  bar 
either  to  his  happiness  or  his  magnificence.  Even  with  an  empty 
pocket  he  would  travel  in  state,  and  the  direst  poverty  gave  no  flutter 
to  the  heart  of  this  imperturbable  gambler.  But  if  Versailles  received 
him  with  acclamation,  he  returned  her  worship  with  the  courtliest 
disdain.  He  despised  the  King,  he  flouted  the  reigning  favourite. 
He  detected  everywhere  a  meanness  and  stupidity,  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  palliate  or  condone.  Nor  did  his  contempt  spring  from 
prejudice,  since  France  was  and  remained  until  his  death  the  country 
of  his   choice.     Though   the   Low  Countries  gave  him   birth,  though 
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he  exulted  in  the  Austrian  uniform,  though  for  a  while  he  was 
Catherine's  obedient  servant,  his  wit  was  French,  his  talent  was 
French,  his  desires,  where  war  was  not  in  question,  never  strayed 
far  from  Paris.  But  dulness  was  inexcusable,  even  though  it  were 
French ;  and  he  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  stupidities  of  Louis  XV, 
and  the  insolent  patronage  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  The  King 
(said  he)  asked  the  silliest  questions,  discussing  the  weather  of  Vienna 
with  Stahrcmberg,  and  bidding  the  Papal  Nuncio  describe  after  what 
fashion  the  Pope  dressed  his  pages.  The  favourite  was  more  serious 
and  less  discreet.  In  an  instant  she  was  lost  in  the  clouds  of  politics 
and  war.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Prince  she  sketched  half-a-dozen 
plans  of  campaign,  and  then  with  an  august  wave  of  the  hand 
declared  "we  are  selling  our  plate  to  carry  on  your  war."  And  as 
though  this  condescension  were  not  enough,  she  proceeded  to  reprove 
the  ladies  of  Prague,  to  which  folly  the  Prince  found  no  reply.  But 
the  King  atoned  for  his  stupidity  by  the  gift  of  a  superb  ring,  which 
De  Ligne  pawned  the  next  day  with  the  facile  conscience  of  youth  and 
health.  *'  In  those  days,"  wrote  he,  "  I  cared  for  nothing.  I  was  only 
anxious  to  live,  knowing  that  war  was  still  waging,  and  being  afraid 
that  I  should  not  get  enough  pleasure  before  I  died."  He  need  not 
have  feared  ;  his  sincere  desire  of  life  and  pleasure  was  matched  by  the 
good  fortune  which  made  all  pleasure  easy,  and  let  him  live  out  all  his 
days.  He  loved,  he  laughed,  he  gambled,  he  read,  he  wrote — and  all 
with  a  zest  and  curiosity  which,  while  they  kept  him  ever  young, 
compelled  an  amazed  acquiescence  from  all  the  world. 

At  Versailles,  then,  he  was  accepted  as  a  master  of  all  the  elegancies. 
Foreigner  as  he  was,  he  enjoyed  the  unique  experience  of  imposing 
his  tastes  upon  a  cultivated  Court  He  did  not  accept  the  fashion  of 
the  moment ;  he  transformed  it  in  an  instant,  and  kept  it  for  thirty 
years  as  his  whim  would  have  it.  His  wit  and  gallantry  were  alike 
irreproachable.  His  brilliant  conversation,  though  it  enforced  respect, 
was  seldom  bitter  enough  to  make  him  enemies.  But  again,  after  his  first 
pacific  conquest,  the  war  summoned  him  ;  and  though  he  made  many  a 
sojourn  in  France,  it  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI  that 
he  found  his  home  at  Versailles.  His  hatred  of  Louis  XV  had  driven 
him  from  the  Court  to  the  Salons,  whose  intrigues  were  little  more  to  his 
taste  than  the  commonplaces  of  the  King.  Yet  the  patronage  of  Marie 
Antoinette  made  all  things  a  delight,  and  in  the  few  years  which 
preceded  the  revolution  the  Prince  de  Ligne  was  supreme  in  Paris  as 
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at  the  Trianon.  He  had  changed,  moreover,  since  his  first  appearance 
before  the  French  King.  His  style  had  broadened  with  experience, 
and  he  was  at  last  a  perfect  master  of  himself  and  of  society.  Once 
he  was  no  more  than  a  man  of  fashion,  now  he  was  a  fashionable 
philosopher  to  boot,  and  there  was  no  Court  in  Europe  whereat  the 
philosophy  of  the  hour  was  not  a  potent  influence.  The  intervening 
years  he  had  spent  in  the  laborious  idleness  of  travelling  ;  yet  his 
idlest  journey  had  not  been  aimless,  and  he  knew  men  and  cities  more 
intimately  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  death  of  his  father 
— in  1767 — had  given  him  command  of  a  princely  fortune,  which  he 
spent  with  more  than  a  princely  extravagance;  and  since  the  peace 
had  enforced  leisure,  he  made  the  best  of  it,  enjoyed  life  with  every 
nerve  and  fibre,  and  traversed  Europe  up  and  down  in  sheer  lightness 
of  heart. 

But  France  was  still  the  country  of  his  predilection,  and   Marie 

Antoinette  the  Queen  to  whom  he  preferred  to  pay  homage.     Never 

for  a  moment  did  he  falter  in  his  loyalty  to  his  unhappy  lady,  who 

rewarded    his    devotion    by    a    frank    and    gracious    amiability.      He 

accompanied    her    upon   her  rides    in   the   Bois ;    when   there  was   a 

spectacle  at  Versailles,  he  was  privileged  to  stand  beneath  her  box, 

and  comment  upon  the  piece  with  his  inimitable  wit  and  high  spirits ; 

he  was  always  present  at  the  concerts  given  under  the  tr^es  of  the 

Orangery ;  and  it  was  even  his  lot  to  counsel  prudence  at  the  masked 

balls.     But    the   Court    had   its   absurdities,  and   only  the    unruffled 

temper  of  the  Prince   de  Ligne   could  preserve  an  even  tranquillity. 

Though  he  remained  ostensibly  upon  cordial  terms  with  the  King,  he 

confesses  that  he  approached  him  with  an  air  of  patronage.      He  would 

protect  him  against  his  favourites,  and   even  attempt  to  improve  his 

mind  with  conversation  that  was  not  wholly  devoted  to  sport  and  folly. 

The   Due    d'Artois    and   his   practical  jokes   were    more   difficult   of 

e/idurance ;  yet  the  Prince  was  never  betrayed  into  a  look  or  a  word 

of  ili-temper.      On   one   occasion  he  had  promised  to  accompany  the 

Queen  upon  her  ride,  while  d'Artois  insisted  that  he  should  hunt  the 

"^^r  ;  and  the  result  was  a  comedy,  or  rather  a  farce,  from  which  only 

the   Prince  emerged  with  credit.     At  six  in  the  morning  d'Artois  with  a 

troop  of  companions  thundered  at  his  door,  which  was  already  barricaded 

lor  the  siege.      The  attacking  party  won  the  first  advantage  ;  breaking 

into  the  stronghold,  they  dragged  De  Ligne,  the  most  dignified  courtier 

*^  Hurope,  from  his  bed  ;  they  hustled  him  into  his  clothes,  and  carried 
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him  on  to  the  horse  that  awaited  him.  But  he  was  too  quicV  for 
his  assailants.  No  sooner  was  he  on  horseback,  than  his  foot  slipped 
the  stirrup,  and  he  had  fled  into  the  King's  kitchen.  Pursued 
thence  by  twenty  scullions,  he  took  refuge  in  the  theatre,  from  which 
he  was  dislodged  without  his  boots  and  with  a  scarred  face.  The 
sight  of  blood  brought  his  opponents  to  reason.  Instantly  they  ceased 
their  noisy  song  of  triumph,  and  left  De  Ligne  to  bathe  his  wound, 
and  meet  the  Queen  upon  the  terrace.  But  the  most  ribald  of 
practical  jokes  did  not  shake  his  allegiance  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
as  he  was  her  docile  slave  while  she  lived,  so  after  her  death  he  was 
her  most  ek)quent  panegyrist 

He  collected  monarchs  (so  to  say)  as  the  modem  interviewer 
collects  celebrities.  But  with  a  motive  infinitely  more  honourable. 
It  was  only  among  the  great  that  he  could  find  such  society  as 
befitted  his  magnanimity,  and  he  took  the  place  which  belonged 
to  him  without  a  trace  of  snobbery  or  obsequiousness.  To  Joseph  1 1 
he  dedicated  his  sword,  and  Joseph  II  rewarded  him  with  a  life- 
long admiration.  He  was  present  at  the  Emperor's  coronation  ;  he 
witnessed  his  dignified  and  uncomplaining  death  ;  he  was  one  of  the 
four  who  carried  his  body  to  its  last  resting-place  at  the  Capucines ; 
and  he  described  him  to  Catherine,  in  a  masterpiece  of  measured  grief, 
as  "the  Prince  who  did  honour  to  man — the  man  who  did  the  greatest 
honour  to  Princes."  But  if  he  loved  the  Emperor  Joseph  more,  it 
was  the  great  Frederic  who  ranked  higher  in  his  regard.  To  this  hero 
alone  he  paid  tho  tribute  of  timidity :  short-lived,  indeed,  yet  none  the 
less  sincere.  He  was  wont  to  compare  him  to  Henry  IV,  in  his  eyes 
the  supreme  hero  of  all  time;  to  Louis  XI  ;  to  Francis  I.  **An  old 
wizard,  who  divined  all  things,  and  whose  tact  was  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen " — that  was  his  opinion,  based  upon  a  ripe  experience  ; 
but  for  all  the  King's  grandeur,  De  Ligne  was  prepared,  once  he 
had  conquered  his  shyness,  to  fight  him  on  politics,  or  to  chatter 
encyclopsedias.  And  then,  as  if  to  prove  his  catholicity,  he  gave  a 
liberal  share  of  the  heart,  already  claimed  by  Marie  Antoinette,  to 
Catherine  Ic  Grand,  the  invincible,  august,  unscrupulous  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias.  She,  who  had  never  seen  his  like,  declared  that  he 
thought  profoundly  and  behaved  like  a  child  ;  and  he  attended  the 
orgies  of  her  half  savage,  wholly  splendid  Court  with  a  zest  which 
appeared  a  kind  of  madness  to  the  most  flippant  of  her  Ambassadors. 
He  witnessed,  said   he,  the   last   magnificence  of  Europe,   when   the 
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Empress,  despite  her  glacial  climate,  wedded  Asiatic  luxury  to  the 
splendour  of  Louis  XIV,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  of  the 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,  For  her  he  acted  the  spy  upon 
Potiamkin ;  for  her  he  put  off  his  own  uniform  to  assume  the  uniform 
of  Russia.  He  was  one  of  those  who  followed  her  to  the  Crimea,  on 
that  exultant  journey  which  was  half  campaign,  half  picnic.  Though  the 
grandeur  was  little  to  his  taste,  "though  (in  his  own  words)  the  carriages 
were  full  of  peaches  and  oranges,  though  the  valets  were  drunk  with 
champagne,  though  he  died  of  hunger,  and  found  nothing  warm,  save 
the  drinking  water,"  yet  his  curiosity  never  slept,  and  he  spent  the 
days  in  a  marvelling  enjoyment  And  well  he  might,  for  the  Empress 
set  out  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  thirty  horses,  containing  room  to  seat 
eight  persons,  with  a  card-table  and  library  by  way  of  distraction.  The 
diplomacy  consisted  in  a  free  exchange  of  bouts  rim^s  and  epigrams. 
When  once  they  had  left  their  chariots  for  the  barges  which  carried 
them  down  the  Dnieper,  he  awoke  De  S^gur  every  morning  by  shouting 
impromptus  through  the  dividing  wall  of  their  cabins,  he  carried  on  an 
elaborate  correspondence  at  ten  paces,  and  in  his  assumed  character 
of  "  diplomatic  jockey  "  he  discussed  politics  after  the  frivolous  fashion 
which  endeared  him  for  ever  to  the  Empress  Catherine. 

Thus  he  spent  his  life,  in  unbroken  merriment,  seeing  all,  and 
flashing  upon  all  that  amazing  wit  which,  without  the  quick  gesture 
and  the  quicker  glance,  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Thus  he  knew 
Maurocordato,  the  tyrant  of  Moldavia,  whose  harem  was  an  open  house, 
and  whose  kingly  ideal  was  universal  happiness.  Thus  he  knew  Casanova, 
whom  he  hated,  and  whom  he  described  with  more  than  his  wonted 
venom  as  proud,  because  "  he  was  nobody,  and  had  nothing.**  And 
wherever  he  went,  whomsoever  he  saw,  he  was  happy  ;  not  because  he 
sought  happiness,  but  because  no  other  temper  was  possible  to  him. 
Never  idle,  never  listless,  he  must  always  inaugurate  a  new  enterprise, 
invent  a  new  idea,  or  visit  a  new  country.  And  as  adventures  are 
for  those  who  seek  them,  his  life  was  packed  with  surprise.  Avid  of 
all  things  save  money,  he  was  never  a  fortune-hunter.  He  avoided 
diplomacy,  because  he  would  not  be  a  shopman  of  intrigue  ;  and  when 
peace  compelled  him  to  sheathe  his  sword,  he  always  found  a  fresh 
project  to  engross  him.  "  I  never  reflect,"  he  boasted  ;  "  either  I  am 
busy,  or  I  fall  into  a  suave  idleness."  Yet,  so  lofty  was  his  ideal  of 
happiness,  that  he  confesses — this  courtier  who  never  knew  chagrin — 
that  only  four  days  of  his  life  were  truly  and  completely  happy ;  the 
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day  when  first  he  put  on  his  uniform,  the  day  before  his  first  battle, 
the  day  that  he  first  knew  that  he  was  loved,  and  the  day  that  he 
got  over  the  small-pox.  These  very  exceptions  to  years  of  unbroken 
happiness  prove  him  incapable  of  fatigue,  and  give  him  the  right  to 
call  his  career  the  most  joyous  that  he  knew. 

But  with  the  burden  of  time  even  his  activity  decreased,  or  rather 
it  was  diverted  from  the  field  and  the  high  road  into  the  study.     If  he 
had  not  squandered  his  life  in  laboriousness,  he  had  not  suffered  the 
ignominy  of  rest,  and  at  last  he  retired  to  Vienna  and  the  softer  toil  of 
literature,  but  not  without  adding  up,  in  a  spirit  of  genial  boastfulness, 
the  sum  of  his  achievements.     "  I  will  bet,"  said  he,  "  I  have  spent  three 
years  of  my  life  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins 
in  carriages  alone ;  and  an  equal  sum  in  gambling.     My  campaigns 
have  cost  me  more  than  five  hundred  thousand,  and  above  that  I  have 
given  two  hundred  thousand  to  my  regiment  and  to  the  other  troops 
I  have  had  under  my  command.     I  have  spent  an  equal  sum  in  fStes, 
reviews,  and  manoeuvres.     In  fact,  I  reckon  that  my  expenditure,  since 
I  have  been  in  the  world,  has  been  six  or  seven  millions  of  florins." 
And  for  this  he  had  seen  whatever  was  most  amiable  and  attractive 
in  Europe ;  he  had,  alas !  witnessed  the  squalid  encroachment  of  revolu- 
tion, and  the  consequent  decay  of  all  the  Courts.     Wherefore  he  retired 
to  Vienna,  broken  in  fortune,  yet  gallant  as  in  his  splendid  youth,  and 
cultivated    the    muses   with    the   same    energy   and    zeal   with   which 
aforetime  he  had  pursued  pleasure.     Had  he  been  a  modern  English- 
man  he   might,   perhaps,   have   contented    himself  with   golf  and  an 
occasional  article  furtively  contributed  to  a   magazine ;    but   being  a 
true  child  of  his  age    he   was   determined,  like  his  betters,   to   shine 
in  philosophy.     At  a  time  when  literature  was  as  steadfast  a  necessity 
of  the  Court  as  gambling,  how  should  the  Prince  de  Ligne  escape  the 
contagion,  especially  when  he  was  gifted  with  a  ready  tongue  and  never- 
failing  repartee?     So  he  committed  the  one  indiscretion  of  his  life: 
he  became  a  literary  fop,  like  Frederic  the  Great,  whom  he  pronounced 
in  all  seriousness  more  of  a.  man  of  letters  than  Catherine !      And  as 
nothing  came  amiss  to  his  talent,  he  wrote  all  things,  prose  and  verse, 
history  and  romance,  comedies  and  characters.      He  would  reach  the 
confines  of  human  knowledge,  like  M.  de  Voltaire  ;  or  with  Jean-Jacques 
he  would  go  beyond  the  distant  horizon,  anxious  for  a  precipitate  return 
to  nature—he  for  whom  nature  was  nothing  and  the  foibles  of  men  an 
absorbing  interest.     But  at  any  risk  he  must  be  in  the  movement ;  and 
the  movement  of  his  day  was  to  be  not  an  artist  in  words,  a  pretty 
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juggler  of  phrases,  but  a  resolute  collector  of  facts,  an  ambulatory 
encyclopaedia.  And  the  knowledge  which  he  had  gathered  in  every 
corner  of  Europe  could  not  be  packed  in  less  than  forty  volumes ! 
That  the  publisher  who  produced  this  forgotten  library  went  bank- 
rupt is  not  surprising  ;  the  marvel  is  that  the  author  survived,  and, 
indeed,  so  vast  a  baggage  were  enough  to  undo  the  reputation 
even  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  had  any  one  been  intrepid  enough 
to  unpack  it.  For  the  ironical  truth  is  that  he — the  nobleman  and 
courtier — was  rather  a  journalist  than  a  man  of  letters.  He  recorded 
the  foibles  of  his  time  with  a  pretty  wit ;  his  visit  to  Spa  might 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a  society  paper ;  he  could  sketch  a  portrait 
in  a  page  and  a  half  with  more  penetration  and  justness  than  the 
most  of  his  fellows ;  and  when  he  condescends  to  autobiography,  he 
is  uniformly  enchanting.  But  his  solemn  treatises  are  unread  and 
unreadable  ;  his  forty  volumes  are  but  quarries,  wherefrom  the 
literary  stone-breaker  may  collect  a  few  blocks  of  genuine  marble. 
And  the  literary  stone-breakers,  with  Madame  de  Stael  at  their 
head,  have  done  the  best  for  his  reputation.  His  weakness  is  amiable, 
and  he  shared  it  with  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  whose  indiscreet 
love  of  letters  is  the  strangest  feature  in  a  strange  epoch.  A  race  of 
heroes,  to  which  the  battle-field  was  a  delight  and  a  necessity,  was 
bitten  with  an  ambition  to  ape  Voltaire !  And  there  is  more  danger 
in  this  defection  from  an  heroic  ideal  than  appears  at  the  first  glance. 
For  when  Kings  would  become  journalists,  then  the  people  would 
become  Kings,  and  in  this  universal  fever  of  dulness  you  may  detect 
revolution  in  the  making. 

But  the  Prince  de  Ligne  was  always  quick  to  correct  the 
habit  of  pedantry  by  a  stern  observation.  When  Frederic  was  agog 
to  dig  and  plant  with  Virgil  in  his  hand,  the  Prince  was  instant  in 
discouragement.  "  Sire,"  said  he,  **  Virgil  was  a  great  poet,  but  a  very 
bad  gardener";  and  here  the  Prince's  judgment  was  infallible,  for  he 
had  his  favourite  subject  at  his  fingers'  end,  and  has  left  us  as  wise 
a  treatise  as  exists  upon  the  art  and  science  of  gardens.  Nor  did  his 
literary  vanity  seduce  him  to  pretentiousness.  He  was  always  conscious 
of  his  limitation,  and  recognised  that  it  was  the  pruning-knife  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  cut  forty  volumes  into  two,  that  revealed  his 
slender  talent  to  the  world.  Above  all,  he  was  incapable  of  patronage. 
He  valued  the  friendship  of  Voltaire,  the  acquaintance  of  Rousseau, 
as  highly  as  he  esteemed  the  amiability  of  Marie  Antoinette;  he 
approached  them  with  the  deference  that  was  due  to  the  masters  of 
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their  craft,  and  with  so  sensitive  a  freedom  from  egotism  that,  when 
he  visited  Rousseau,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reveal  his  name. 
And,  if  his  complete  works  were  never  vivified,  he  wrote  pages  not 
a  few  which,  frozen  as  they  are  in  the  coldness  of  type,  give  a  hint 
at  least  of  the  warmth  and  brilliance  of  his  conversation. 

But  apart  from  his  experiments  in  literature,  necessary  to  subdue 
his  restless  activity,  he  spent  his  last  years  in  a  retirement  which  was  an 
honourable  conclusion  to  an  honourable  career.    Not  even  his  straitened 
means  conquered  his  vanity  and  love  of  display.   Though  his  house  upon 
the  ramparts  of  Vienna  was  small,  it  was  illustrious,  and  was  dignified 
by  the  style  and  title  of  the  H6tel  de  Ligne.     His  salon  was  narrow 
as  a  corridor ;    yet   here  stood   the   most   distinguished   statesmen  of 
Europe,  proud   only   to  have  gained   admittance.     Thither  came— in 
1807 —  Madame  de  Stael,  in  perfect  humility  and  acquiescence  in  the 
temper  of  the  man  who  despised  her.     At  seventy-two  he  was  still  a 
fop  and  still  a  gallant.     "  His  delicately  malicious  and  gaily  ironic  wiC 
wrote  Count  Ouvaroff,  who  knew  him  only  in  old  age,  "was  allied  with 
a   sweetness  of  character  and  an  equality  of  temper   that   were  un- 
paralleled."    Gravity  only  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  would  alwaj'S 
turn  the  conversation  with  a  word  or  a  nod  from  too  serious  a  topic 
His  pride  was  flattered  by  the  eagerness  wherewith  the  curious  pointed 
their  finger  at  him  in  the  street,  and  he  was  yet   anxious  to  attract 
the  attention   which   was  his   due.      He   would   walk   abroad   in   the 
Field-Marshal's  cloak  which  became  his  youthful  figure,  or,  still  more 
splendid,    he   would    drive    in    his    grey   coach,   whose    white    horses 
were  the  wonder  of  all  Vienna.     His  happiness  had  suffered  no  eclipse; 
his   talk   was   as   marvellous   as    when    he   astonished   the    Court   of 
Versailles,  and  not  even  his  wrinkles  obscured  the  dazzle  of  his  smile. 
The  best  of  life  had  been  his,  and  he  waited  the  end  in  placid  content, 
and  it  is  in  his  triumph  at  Vienna,  rather  than  in  his  cumbrous  books, 
that  you  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne.     In  brief,  the 
grey  coach  was  a  clearer  revelation  of  his  spirit  than  his  treatise  on  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  it  was  with  a  justified  pride  that — in  1815 — 
he  did  the  honours  of  Vienna  to  the  whole  of  Europe.     He  died,  as  he 
would  have  wished  to  die,  with  all  men's  eyes  upon  him,  and  amid  the 
gaities  of  the  Congress.     "  Le  Congris  ne  marche  pas  ;  il  danse,"  these 
were  his  parting  words,  and  his  last  epigram.     And  thus  in  the  victory 
of  a  great  man,  who  played  the  most  elegant  part  in  the  drama  o.^  his 
time,  is  Belgium  avenged  for  a  century  of  affronts. 


Charles  Whibl; 
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PHANTASIES 

VIII.— The  Manikins 

**  /^  MARO !  What  island  is  that  which  hes  thus  beautifully 
\^     suspense  between  the  opal  water  and  the  pearly  sky  ?  " 

"  We  are  making  for  it,"  answered  my  guide. 

Indeed,  we  bent  our  course  straight  thither.  As  much  it  resembles 
flying,  I  deem,  as  sailing  the  passing  over  that  element  which  in  Limbo 
they  call  **  the  sea." 

*  How  like  to  England  it  is  after  all,"  I  sighed.  (However  great 
may  be  your  love  of  travel,  you  love  it  less  when  there  can  be  no 
travellii)g  back.)  Umbrageous,  grass-grown  was  the  land  which 
momentarily  rose  clearer  from  its  silver  setting ;  full  of  shadowy 
oaks  and  lordly  elms.  I  heard  a  lark  carolling,  and  caught  the 
distant  clangour  of  church  bells.  Yet  there  were  foreign  growths 
mingling  with  these  homely  ones,  from,  it  seemed  to  me,  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Eucalyptus  I  saw,  and  palms.  On  one  hand  a 
Wcllingtonia  Gigantea  pointed  to  the  skies. 

And  now  we  landed.  It  was  another  home.  The  islanders  spoke 
English,  save  a  certain  proportion  who  talked  in  Scottish  of  a  kind 
1  could  not  understand.  Was  it  not  a  new  and  better  England  ? 
The  men  I  thought  were  taller,  more  manly,  braver,  purer  than  I 
had  seen  them  elsewhere  ;  the  women  nobler,  truer,  more  beautiful. 
"  I  shall  soon  get  to  know  and  love  these  people,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  for  see  with  what  a  companion  I  come  hither.  The  greater  these 
are,  the  more  will  they  reverence  this  Puissant  Shade  :  and  me  for 
his  sake  they  will  cherish." 

I  own  it  was  no  small  delight  to  me  to  find  that  in  this  world 
poverty  and  its  deformities  hardly  were.  I  caught  scarce  a  glimpse 
of  rags  and  dirt.  Vulgar  toil,  too,  had  hid  itself  away.  Maybe 
I  was  a  thought  amazed  to  find  the  doings  of  these  men  and  women 
so  much  like  the  doings  of  the  leisured  class  down  below.  The  men 
shot,  fished,  rode,  played  the  games  of  golf  and  tennis.     The  women 
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shopped  and  danced  and  gossiped  and  drank  tea  of  the  afternoon  ; 
though  of  reason  all  these  things  took  a  larger  meaning  in  that 
diviner  air,  among  a  higher  tj'pe  of  English  men  and  women. 

They  were  not  proud,  neither,  but  seemed  to  invite  me  to  be  of 
their  company.  Of  the  men  many  had  the  look  and  bearing  of 
officers  and  gentlemen.  I  was  introduced  to  one  young  fellow  called, 
as  I  think,  **  Little  Freddy,"  who  seemed  to  be  a  favourite  with  all, 
as  indeed  he  had  a  taking  open  countenance,  candour  and  innocence 
personified,  one  might  have  said. 

I  did  not  therefore  need  the  countenance  of  my  guide.  But  I 
confess  my  first  surprise  came  from  discovering  how  few  there  seemed 
to  have  had  previous  acquaintance  with  him.  All  spoke  of  him  with 
reverence  when  I  whispered  who  my  companion  was.  But  if  I  may 
use  the  phrase,  they  rather  shuffled  away  from  a  personal  introduction. 

"  Is  it  indeed  Maro  ?  "  they  woirid  say  with  no  small  unction.  **  Ah, 
ah,''  and  no  more  did  I  get  from  them  than  that  Perhaps  one  would 
go  on  to  ask  me  if  we  had  not  once  met  at  Lady  Betty  Bessborough's, 
or  some  such  matter. 

The  Master  on  his  side  stood  apart  and  seemed  to  have  no  greater 
wish  to  mingle  with  these  groups  than  they  had  to  see  him  among 
them.  And  for  a  brief  space  this  seemed  to  me  almost  pitiful  in  him. 
I  longed  to  bring  about  an  approach  'twixt  him  and  them. 

Full  of  these  thoughts  I  turned  and  caught  in  his  eye  a  smile  which 
were  I  speaking  of  one  less  mighty  I  should  call  quizzical.  At  first 
I  could  not  but  muse  what  this  should  mean.     At  first  only :  very  soon 

I  understood  it  well  enough 

%  %  %  %  % 

My  Mighty  Guide  approached  me.  "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  I  must 
leave  you  here,  and  glad  am  I  that  I  quit  you  while  in  such  brave 
company." 

"  Do  not  go !  O  !  for  the  great  God's  sake  do  not  leave  me  here,'^ 
I  cried. 

"What,  what  is  it?"  ho  answered,  still  with  that  set  smile.  "An 
hour  ago  you  thought  that  I.  .  .  ."  And  while  he  spoke  he  was  still 
moving  as  if  to  depart. 

I  could  not  let  him  finish.     'Twas  a  thing  too  serious,  too  horrible. 

"You  know  what  it  is,"  I  replied,  my  eyes  starting,  my  hair 
bristling  on  the  crown  of  my  head.  "  You  know  what  it  is "  (my 
voice  shook)*.     "They,  they  are  not  alive.     They  are  but  dummies. 
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manikins,  with  a  semblance  of  vitality.  Things  ingeniously  contrived 
by  some  cunning  mechanician  to  go  through  the  postures  of  men  and 
women,  and  deceive  me  for  one  short  hour.  O  !  I  cannot  live  with  such 
as  these ! " 

And  I  turned  my  eyes  to  where,  on  the  lawn  hard  by,  a  very 
fjallant-looking  colonel,  excellently  dressed,  was  talking  to  two 
charming-looking  women.  ''Every  moment  that  I  continue  to  look 
at  them  fills  me  with  fresh  terror."  And  in  my  fear  I  caught  hold 
of  the  mantle  of  the  Shade.  Whereupon  the  expression  of  his  face 
changed,  and  very  kindly  and  gently  he  sought  to  comfort  me. 

"You  arc  indeed  more  unhappy  or  happier  than  most,"  he  said, 
**in  that  you  have  found  out  so  quickly  the  mechanic  contrivance 
by  which  these  islanders  here  are  made.  Many  have  spent  days 
and  months,  nay  years  with  them  blindly  content  But  now  I  tell  you 
this  for  your  comfort  These  beings,  who  fill  you  with  so  much  terror, 
are  not  the  only  indwellers  of  the  land.  If  you  .can  win  your  way 
through  them  you  will  come  to  another  race  who  live  apart,  and  hold 
not  like  these  easy  commerce  with  the  first-come.  You  have  read 
of  those  other  men  and  women.  I  deem  it  unlucky  to  pronounce 
their  names  here :  for  the  names  are  ever  taken  in  vain — as  mine  ir. 
Of  the  beings  themselves  these  of  the  outer  zone  know  as  much  as 
you  have  seen  they  know  of  me.  Therefore  take  this  only  from  me, 
that  of  a  surety,  if  thou  penetrate  farther  from  the  coast  thou  shalt 
find  the  Colonel  and  his  son  and  his  niece ;  thou  shalt  find  the 
Foundling  and  the  Vicar  and  the  Uncle  and  all  the  rest  of  the  goodly 
society  who  have  planted  and  watered  in  this  island  and  made  the 
land  what  it  is." 

And  therewith  the  August  Shadow  beckoned  thrice  with  his  hand 
as  if  to  urge  me  forward.     And  when  I  looked  again  he  was  gone. 

IX.— The   Black  Mass 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
more  and  more.     Why  did  the  clock-bell  keep  on  striking? 

But,  ah  !  why  did  the  moon,  the  gibbous  moon  which  I  had  just 
seen  set  behind  the  towers  of  the  Trocadero,  begin  to  rise  again  from 
the  west  ?  Who  else  has  ever  seen  a  moon  rise  slowly  from  the  west  ? 
Would  I  had  never  seen  it  nor  the  shadows  that  it  threw ! 

Without  doubt  the  front  of  Notre  Dame,  before  which  I  stood,  was 
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wondrously  lit  up  by  its  beams.  All  the  shadows  behind  its  countless 
images,  its  pinnacles,  its  gargoyles,  frets,  and  capitals  were  not  black 
but  blue:  yea,  and  they  moved  and  flickered  like  little  blue  flames. 
So  strange  a  sight  I  never  beheld.  More,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
that  the  solid  stonework  itself  was  steady  and  not  rather  like  some 
vast  and  noiseless  beacon-fire  flickering  and  changing  in  its  bright 
while  flames  and  its  blue  ;  once  on  a  while  the  white  and  blue  would 
be  shot  with  streaks  of  yellow  and  of  red.  I  looked  spell-bound  and 
could  not  turn  my  head  away. 

When  I  did  at  last  a  sea  of  blackness  seemed  to  lie  all  round  :  the 
sky  itself  was  reft  of  light.  Yet  was  this  blackness  not  so  black  but 
that  it  had  ruddy  gleams.  Nor  was  it  steady  any  more  than  the  bright 
pile  before  my  face.  It,  too,  seemed  to  pulse  as  pulses  the  smoke  of 
a  fire.     And  the  blackest  blackness  of  all  was  moving  towards  me. 

Yes,  because  there  were — what  ?  People  coming  out  of  the  shadow. 
Yea,  indeed,  shapes  of  men  moving  on  to  the  front  to  where  I  stood. 
A  mighty  company,  and  my  eyes,  better  used  now  to  the  exchange  of 
light  and  dark,  recognised  them  :  these  were  men  and  women  whom 
I  had  seen  somewhere  before. 

That  old  woman  with  a  wisp  of  grey  hair  alongside  her  parchment 
face,  her  jaw  fallen  side-wise  in  a  fashion  that  had  a  hint  of  comedy 
mingling  with  its  infinite  terror.  There  was  the  man  with  blotchy 
nose,  his  glassy  eyes  still  looking  stupidly  at  one  as  though  through 
his  cups  he  had  slipped  into  a  sounder  sleep  ;  the  thin-faced  girl :  she 
alone  had  the  true  look  of  despair  upon  her  face  ;  the  toothless  old 
man  who  had  just  a  streak  of  black  blood  behind  his  black  lips.  1 
had  seen  all  these  before.  They  were  crowding  up  from  the  back 
of  the  church  :  from  whence  ? 

From  the  Morgue*  It  was  there  I  had  seen  those  who  headed  the 
march.  First  came  the  newest  dead  :  then  followed  troops  upon  troops 
of  earlier  victims.  I  had  indeed  happened  upon  the  night  of  the  Black 
Mass.  The  late-comers  made  me  the  sign  and  I  was  obliged  to  enter 
the  church. 

The  church  was  dark.  What  wailing  sound  was  that  as  of  the 
wind  through  the  masts  and  the  rotting  cordage  of  innumerable  wrecks  ? 
Was  I  indeed  within  the  church  or  out  upon  some  barren  marsh  hard 
by  the  sea  ?  Was  that  moaning  the  voice  of  the  organ  only  ?  What 
demon  was  it  who  touched  the  stops  ? 

More  unearthly  still  when  the  organ   ceased  its  prelude  and  the 
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chant  began.     All  men  joined  in  it,  with  wide  speculativeless  eyes  and 
wider  jaws,  jaws  fallen  all  apart,  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that. 

"  Exurge,  Domine,"  I  heard,  "  Salvum  me  fac,  Satanas."  Though 
their  eyes  looked  no  whither  and  their  mouths  could  not  shut  they  sang 
deafeningly  loud.  And  there  were  such  crowds  and  crowds  of  them. 
I  thought  I  had  entered  only  at  the  very  end  of  the  church.  Now 
there  were  blue  faces  and  fallen  jaws  before  me,  behind,  on  every  side. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  how  far  they  extended. 

"  O,  how  shall  I  ever  escape,"  I  thought,  and  my  tongue  clove  to  my 
lips ;  when  turning  round  I  saw  one  dead  who  was  looking  at  me.  He 
made  me  the  sign  to  go  on  and  sing  with  the  rest. 

At  last  the  dreadful  chant  was  over.  A  cowled  priest  mounted  the 
pulpit  stairs.  Him  I  could  see  plainly  while  all  else  was  so  dim. 
Perhaps  he  carried  a  light.  That  which  he  held  in  his  hand — 
a  lantern  ? — no,  now  I  saw  it  was  an  hour-glass,  but  the  sands  in 
it  were  glowing  with  heat  How  he  bent  as  if  he  bore  some  load  ! 
The  light  from  the  hour-glass  flashed  upon  something  over  his  shoulder, 
and  when  he  straighted  himself  in  the  pulpit  I  heard  a  clang  as  of  stee\ 
But  still  his  cowl  was  down,  the  red  light  glowing  thereon  left  only  a 
black  hole  where  his  face  was.  Then  at  last  he  threw  back  his  cowl 
and  there  was  a  murmur  as  if  of  applause  all  through  the  vast  church, 
a  sighing  murmur  and  a  rattle  as  of  jaws  loosely  meeting.  Nor  was 
I  surprised  to  see  at  length  the  face  of  the  preacher — that  it  was  Old 
Death  himself. 

How  could  either  surprise  or  terror  be  any  greater  with  me  than 
they  were  now  ?  How  the  fellow  grinned  and  nodded  over  the  pulpit- 
cushion  !  Yet,  had  I  known  what  was  to  follow  I  could  have  wished 
that  sermon  to  go  on  for  ever. 

They  had  already  begun  to  hand  the  basket  down  the  church.  Yes, 
in  the  dimness,  as  of  a  man  looking  out  over  a  moonlit  landscape,  I 
could  see  hands  stretched  out,  the  bread  distributed,  the  pain  beni. 
The  basket-edge  shone  white  in  the  dim  moonlight.  But  it  is  black 
bread  that  they  have  got  inside.  Truly  a  black  mass.  It  was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  fatal  basket.  Ugh !  Was  it  bread  at  all  that 
it  contained  ?     Ah,  no  ;  my  nose  told  me  what  it  was. 

"  And  you  must  eat  of  it,"  cried  at  that  moment  a  voice  behind  me. 
**  It  is  flesh  of  our  flesh,  flesh  of  the  Morgue ;  flesh  of  the  girl  who  has 
been  betrayed  to  ruin,  of  the  man  who  has  been  ground  down  to  drink 
and  death.     Of  that  you  too  shall  be." 

2  c  2 
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"  Christ  save  us ! " 

It  broke  the  spell.  I  was  no  longer  rooted  to  the  spot  I  turned  to 
rush  from  the  church. 

Whereupon  a  death-like  yell  rose  from  all  that  vast  multitude. 
Hands  were  held  out  to  stop  me.  But  I  saw  that  the  owners  of  them 
were  sightless. 

Yet  the  sound  of  that  great  cry  went  on  reverberating  in  my  head, 
and  it  echoes  still. 

X.— The  Skeletons 

I  opine  that  it  was  in  Surrey,  because  of  the  character  of  the  scenery 
which  is  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory,  as  you  may  suppose  when 
you  hear  the  sequel.  An  endless  road,  hard,  straight,  well-made, 
stretched  between  a  border  of  dark  fir  trees.  To  what  distance  on 
either  side  the  road  the  fir-wood  extended  I  knew  not ;  for  I  walked 
but  little.  My  uncles  seldom  or  never  went  for  walks ;  and  I  had  no 
other  companions  save  them  and  my  dog,  Plato.  The  one  object  which 
my  uncles  held  up  before  themselves  and  me  in  those  earliest  days  was 
the  getting  rid  of  Time  and  Space.  Geography,  therefore,  was  not  a 
subject  to  be  encouraged  ;  and  that  is  why  I  do  not  know  to  this  day 
what  part  of  England  (supposing  it  to  have  been  England)  we  lived  in. 
What  I  remember  and  shall  ever  remember  is  the  straight  white  wood 
sloping  for  a  long  way  (an  endless  way  it  seemed  when  I  was  very 
young)  up  hill.  When  you  had  reached  the  top  of  the  slope  you  gazed 
over  a  very  considerable  country,  thickly  wooded  still  chiefly  by  firs  ; 
and  a  long  way  off  traces  of  human  habitations,  brown  hamlets  and 
dim-discovered  spires.  Just  at  this  point,  the  top  of  the  slope,  our  long 
white  road  was  joined  by  another,  which  was  divided  into  two  branches, 
thereby  enclosing  a  triangular  patch  of  fir-wood,  small,  but  very  thickly 
planted,  so  that  save  on  an  exceptionally  bright  day  you  could  scarcely 
see  into  the  middle  of  it. 

There  was  a  tragic  history  connected  with  this  little  triangular  patch 
of  fir :  though  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  history.  Years  ago  two 
of  my  uncles,  Simon  and  Caspar,  had  been  walking  along  by  that  copse 
and  noticed  an  evil  smell.  Their  noses  led  them  to  penetrate  the 
thicket,  and  in  the  very  centre  they  found  two  bodies,  both  showing 
marks  of  violence,  but  now  evidently  dead  some  days  and  much 
decomposed.  They  were  the  bodies  of  two  brothers.  The  dark 
story  connected  with  their  death  had  never  been  fully  told  me.      It 
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hinted,  as  I  now  understand,  at  an  unholy  love  between  a  brother  and 
sister,  and  the  punishment  therefor  at  the  hands  of  the  other  brother, 
who,  after  he  had  killed  the  offender,  committed  suicide.  Wherefore 
the  triangular  patch  of  wood  was  always  a  haunted  spot  to  me.  Even 
in  the  brightest  sunshine  I  grew  cold  as  I  reached  the  summit  of  the 
long  slope,  and  my  appreciation  of  the  wide  champaign  which  lay 
beyond  was  always  dimmed  by  the  uneasy  feeling  which  made  me 
from  time  to  time  glance  sideways  at  the  dark  thicket.  To  have 
advanced  farther  still  and  have  left  that  thicket  between  me  and  home 
was  beyond  my  courage  in  those  days.  And  I  must  have  gone  alone ; 
for  nowadays  none  of  my  uncles  ever  adventured  so  far,  until 

My  uncles.  I  called  each  of  them  "  uncle  "  alike  ;  though  to  which 
I  was  really  related,  or  whether  I  were  actually  related  by  blood  to  any. 
I  am  in  some  doubt.  Uncle  Simon,  Uncle  Caspar,  Uncle  Mclchior, 
Uncle  Balthasar:  thus  were  they  called.  Curious  names  for  English 
old  bachelors,  which  is  what  I  take  them  to  have  been.  Each  lived  in 
his  separate  cottage,  two  on  one  side  of  the  road,  two  on  the  other.  All 
the  four  cottages  stood  a  little  back  from  the  road  and  among  the  fir 
trees  ;  but  not  all  at  equal  distances  from  it.  No  one  was  visible  from 
any  of  the  others.  These  four  cottages  were  the  only  dwelling-places 
with  which  I  had  a  near  acquaintance.  I  myself  belonged  to  all  or  none 
of  them  ;  might  sleep  in  any  one  that  I  chose,  but  never  in  a  quite 
properly  constituted  bed  ;  on  a  sofa  in  the  sitting-room  in  one ;  in 
another,  on  a  settee ;  in  a  third,  in  a  shakedown  in  an  alcove,  just 
behind  the  kitchen  chimney,  while  in  the  kitchen  itself  the  old  house- 
keeper snored.  She  "  did  for  "  all  my  uncles.  They  dined  by  rotation 
in  the  four  parlours  of  the  four  cottages — their  only  living  rooms. 

If  my  daylight  reminiscences  are  connected  mostly  with  the  long 
white  road  and  some  portions  of  the  fir-wood  on  either  side,  my  evening 
visions  are  of  one  or  another  of  these  four  cottage  parlours,  and  of  my 
uncles,  after  supper  had  been  cleared  away,  sitting  round  the  square 
table  covered  with  its  checked  table-cloth,  reading  aloud  and  arguing. 
One  candle  for  the  reader  and  no  more.  The  candle  threw  huge 
shadows  of  my  uncles'  four  heads  upon  the  four  walls,  made  deep 
lines  under  their  eyes,  or  illuminated  the  under  portions  of  their  faces 
only,  when  as  rarely  they  raised  their  chins  to  laugh,  and  threw  their 
foreheads  into  shade. 

I  must  have  had  a  wonderful  memory,  for  I  carried  away  whole 
conversations  without  comprehending  a  word  of  them.     "  Time  "  and 
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"Space"  figured  much  in  their  argumentations,  "Subjectivity," 
"  Objectivity,"  "  Reason,"  and  "  Understanding,"  the  "  Categories." 
Then  there  was  much  of  "  Causality  "  and  the  **  Categorical  Imperative," 
along  with  a  many  other  things,  with  whose  names,  reft  of  all  meaning 
to  me,  I  got  familiar  enough.  At  last  I  began  to  attach  some  idea  of 
my  own  finding  to  this  jargon  of  names  and  terms.  For  instance,  as  I 
saw  Uncle  Caspar — of  the  grey  hair  and  mild  blue  eyes — often  passing 
a  hand  now  down  one  side  of  his  head  now  down  another,  I  settled 
it  in  my  own  mind  that  one  grey  tuft  was  "  Time,"  the  other  "  Space," 
and  that  he  was  smoothing  them  out  of  existence  in  that  fashion.  As 
between  Reason  and  Understanding,  Caspar  and  Balthasar  were  for 
my  imagination  on  the  side  of  the  first,  Simon  and  Melchior — bald- 
headed  Uncle  Melchior — the  partisans  of  the  second.  Simon  would 
represent  the  "  Ultimate  Truth  in  Being,"  Melchior  the  "  yitimate 
Truth  in  Causation,"  Balthasar  the  "  Ultimate  Truth  in  Knowledge," 
or  **  Logic,"  Caspar  the  "  Ultimate  Truth  in  Action,"  or  "  Ethic."  What 
these  phrases  meant  I  know  now  as  well  as  I  did  then ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  at  all.  But  that  I  use  them  rightly,  in  so  far  as  my  uncles  did  so,  I 
have  no  sort  of  doubt. 

Then  came  the  change.  It  followed,  I  believe,  the  importation  of 
some  fresh  books  into  the  colony ;  or  perhaps  I  only  guess  this  from 
my  later  knowledge  of  things.  But  I  know  that  quite  a  new  set  of 
words  began  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  about  the  square  tables  and 
across  the  checked  table-cloths.  Now  the  talk  was  first  of  the  difference 
between  **  Vivid  and  Faint  Ideas,"  between  "  Reality  "  and  "  Dreams." 
There  was  much  of  "the  continued  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion." 
Then  such  words  as  "  Nerve  Ganglions,"  "  Protein  Substance,"  "  Protein 
Threads,"  "  Granular  Protoplasm,"  never  heard  among  us  before,  began 
to  make  their  appearance.  And  from  that  time  "  Ultimate  Truth," 
"  Reason,"  "  Understanding,"  and  the  old  set  of  phrases  were  heard  no 
more.  I  was  not  now  told  to  get  rid  of  notions  of  Time  and  Space. 
But,  if  I  hinted  at  an  intention  of  going  to  walk  with  Plato  along  the 
road,  my  uncles  would  shake  their  heads  sadly,  and  intimate  that  this 
word  "  intention  "  had  no  "  correlation  in  reality,"  and  that  if  a  certain 
molecular  change  took  place  in  my  brain,  I  should  go  out ;  if  it  did  not 
take  place,  I  should  stay  at  home.  They  themselves  went  out  less  and 
less,  and  indeed  seemed  to  exert  themselves  in  every  way  less  and  less 
In  consequence  they  lost  their  appetites  and  grew  visibly  thinner.  But 
if  I  said,   "It  is  because  you    never  come  out  of  doors,"  they  only 
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smiled  still  more  pityingly,  and  intimated  that  they  were  waiting  for 
the  "  molecular  changes  "  that  would  send  them  out  of  doors  without 
their  going  through  the  pretence  of  intending  to  go. 

And  when  they  talked  it  was  still  of  reality  that  they  spoke ;  and 
when  they  were  silent — and  now  they  sat  silent  for  long  spells — it 
seemed  to  be  for  reality  that  they  were  waiting,  waiting.  They  cared 
less  and  less  about  their  food  ;  and,  what  was  worse  for  their  nephew, 
they  extended  their  indifference  from  themselves  to  him.  So  that  I 
often  grew  faint  after  my  walks.  For  in  spite  of  their  dissent,  or  of 
their  tacit  disapproval,  my  dog  Plato  continued  to  tempt  me  to  come 
out  with  him.  Wherever  we  went  now,  into  the  wood  or  along  the  road, 
we  two  went  alone.  One  day,  faint  from  my  meagre  diet,  I  fell  down  in 
the  roadway  before  I  could  get  home  again. 

What  happened  after  that  I  scarcely  know.  I  have  an  impression 
of  being  taken  up  by  a  man  whom  I  instinctively  called  "  the  Tinker  "  ; 
but  why  I  gave  him  that  name  I  cannot  tell.  All  my  sensations  were 
so  faint  that  I  now  realised  fully,  and  for  the  first  time,  what  my  uncles 
had  meant  by  their  "  vivid  "  and  "  faint  "  impressions.  And  from  what 
I  had  gathered  of  their  talk,  I  was,  I  knew,  to  regard  these  faint  impres- 
sions as  having  no  reality,  as  being  no  better  than  a  dream.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  a  dream  that  the  Tinker  (why  "  the  Tinker,"  I  wonder 
still)  carried  me  off  in  his  cart  bowling  along  that  great  white  road,  that 
he  gave  me  food,  that  I  slept  ;  that  I  was  conscious  of  bowling  along 
the  white  road  once  more.  That  the  Tinker  set  me  down  again  and 
said  :  "  Now  go  and  find  your  uncles,"  and  then  went  on,  a  black  patch 
he  and  his  cart  and  the  shadow  of  his  cart,  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
as  they  passed  toward  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

I  stood  up.  It  was  moonlight  Strange  that  I  had  not  perceived  it 
before.  That,  then,  was  why  the  Tinker  and  his  cart  looked  so  black 
upon  the  road.  And,  yes !  this  must  be  almost  the  very  place  I  had 
fallen  down  upon,  and  here  was  Plato  come  up  to  lick  my  hand.  And 
now  I  had  turned  into  the  path  which  led  to  Uncle  Caspar's  house,  and 
then  from  Uncle  Caspar's  to  Uncle  Balthasar's. 

I  had  passed  the  first  house — for  it  was  empty — and  got  in  sight  of 
the  second.  As  I  did  this,  its  door  opened,  and  there  came  out — four 
skeletons.  But  in  each  skeleton  I  recognised  a  something  familiar, 
which  made  me  at  once  know  them  for  my  Uncles  Simon,  Caspar, 
Melchior,  Balthasar.  This  one  had  Caspar's  slight  stoop,  that  had 
Melchior's  habit  of  placing  his  hands  upon  his  hips,  and  that  third 
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still  cracked  his  bony  finger-joints  as  Uncle  Simon  did.  Out  they  all 
four  came — they  did  not  see  me — arm-in-arm,  and  marched  in  a  long- 
swinging  step  the  score  of  yards  or  so  which  separated  the  house  from 
the  road.  And  when  there,  they  all,  as  if  in  time,  struck  the  bones  of 
their  feet  against  the  hard  road.  "  Ah,  that's  solid,  there's  something 
real  in  that,"  they  said  or  croaked  as  the  bones  rattled.  "  Ganglions, 
nerve-centres  ?  That,  too,  was  all  a  set  of  rubbish,  resolving  itself,  if  you 
went  far  enough,  to  motion  and  heat^  and  I  don't  know  what  not.  But 
bones.  There's  something  solid  in  bones  when  all's  done.  Bones, 
bones.     There's  something  solid  in  bones." 

It  came  out  in  a  clattering,  gurgling  sound,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of 
tune  as  if  in  a  chorus,  "Bones,  bones.  There's  something  solid  in  bones.'* 
while  their  feet  struck  the  ground  in  time  as  if  they  were  dancing.  And 
I  could  not  choose  but  follow  them.  Thus  we  all  passed  on :  these  four 
in  front  and  I  behind.  And  still  they  went  on,  on,  up  the  long  white 
road,  bathed  in  the  moonlight ;  and  still  their  feet  beat  a  rattling  time, 
and  still  they  clattered  and  gurgled  "  Bones,  bones.  There's  something- 
solid  in  bones"  ;  until  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  slope  where  the 
cross-road  came,  and  where  stood  the  dark  triangular  copse,  now  black 
as  night.  Then  a  sudden  fear  seized  me  and  loosened  the  joints  of  my 
knees  so  that  I  could  not  go  on.  But  I  still  watched  them  as  they 
slowly  dipped  down  over  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  I  still  heard  them 
rattling  and   clattering,  "Bones,   bones.     There's  something  solid   ia 

bones." 

C.  F.  Keary. 
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I  WAS  rather  fortunate  in  my  discovery  of  Spenser.  In  a  little 
country  vicarage,  in  a  kitchen  cupboard,  I  found  Lhe  folio  of 
1611.  It  is  in  one  volume,  being  the  second  folio  edition  of  The 
Faerie  Queene^  and  the  first  of  the  other  poems. 

The  old  book  had  had  a  long  rest :  it  was  a  beautiful  book,  though 
not  with  the  beauty  that  would  be  appreciated  by  a  child.  I  fear  I  did 
not  appreciate  it,  certainly  not  as  I  do  now.  And  yet  it  was  full  of 
engravings :  not  regular  pictures  illustrative  of  scenes  in  the  poems,  but 
the  most  marvellous  profusion  of  decorated  initials,  headings  of  pages, 
titles,  colophons,  and  what  not — a  perfect  cornucopia  of  writhen  and 
tortured  fancies  such  as  the  gravers  of  those  days  delighted  in.  So 
I  see  them  now.  But  they  were  quite  lost  on  the  nineteenth  century 
small  boy,  grievously  corrupted  by  the  "  fat  things  "  of  keepsakes  and 
annuals.  Nor,  indeed,  were  the  poems  the  kind  of  thing  to  attract  the 
youthful  mind.  Let  us  be  honest.  The  Faerie  Queene^  though  only 
half  completed,  was  far  too  long  ;  and  it  was  an  allegory. 

Of  course  The  Faerie  Queene  is  well  known  and  universally  read. 
Perhaps  so.  Yet  it  is  not  without  deep  misgivings  on  this  very  point 
that  I  pass  on  to  the  poems  which,  it  will  be  conceded,  are  less  known 
and  less  read.  I  leave  The  Faerie  Queene  in  her  proud,  unquestioned 
pre-eminence :  her  sceptre,  I  misdoubt  me,  is  a  barren  sceptre,  and  her 
empire  an  empire  of  m.ake-believe.  Some  day  a  voice  will  be  heard  in 
England  saying: — "Who  now  reads  Spenser?"  The  thought  is  enough 
to  distract  one ;  but  we  must  face  it. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  advance  to  the  Hymns  of  Love  and  Beauty. 
These  are  Platonic  Hymns:  readers  of  T/te  Faerie  Queene  stand  on 
familiar  ground,  for  surely  these  are  the  gardens  of  Adonis  {Faerie 
Queene^  iii.  Canto  6).  There  is  an  eternal  freshness  about  the  Plato 
of  Spenser.  People  who  do  not  read  Plato  even  in  Dr.  Jowett's 
translation  must,  I  suppose,  take  my  word  for  it  They  will  not  be 
disappointed.  It  would  be  an  everlasting  reproach  to  English  Letters 
if  these  poems  ceased   to  move  our  minds.     This  I  consider  in  the 
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last  degree  critical.     To  glory  in  such  verses  is  the  hall-mark  of  poetic 
and  literary  culture  :  if  you  do  not  care  for  them,  you  are  simply  lost 

I  put  these  poems  first  with  a  view,  it  may  be,  to  bribing  my 
readers.  Possibly,  under  cover  of  such  an  attraction,  I  shall  smuggle 
in  a  few  more — who  knows  ? 

Spenser  wrote  two  Hymns  on  Love  and  Beauty.  Some  ladies, 
friends  of  his,  thought  they  were  frivolous,  and  begged  him  to  write 
two  other  Hymns  on  Love  and  Beauty.  These  are  the  two  Hymns 
on  Heavenly  Love  and^  Heavenly  Beauty.  I  really  think  the  fair 
dames  were  unnecessarily  squeamish.  What  objection  those  **  Right 
Honorable  and  most  vertuous  ladies,"  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countesse 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  Lady  Marie,  Countesse  of  Warwick,  could 
have  to  the  first  two  hymns,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  fear  their  Ladyships 
can  hardly  have  understood  them.  These  hymns  are  pure  and  absolute 
Platonism,  that  is  all — or  rather  not  quite.  They  are  the  ore  of  pure 
Platonism  run  into  moulds  which  I  believe  Plato  himself  would 
have  rejoiced  in.  Lady  Cumberland  and  Lady  Warwick  did  not 
take  much  by  their  gentle  scoldings.  They  got  simply  two  sermons, 
two  very  fair  statements  of  Christian  doctrine.  Nay,  one  of  them, 
that  on  Heavenly  Love,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  very  dry, 
uninteresting  homily  on  the  life  of  Christ. 

Here  Spenser  shows  himself  an  excellent  Christian,  one  might  almost 
say  a  very  creditable  Puritan,  but  decidedly  not  a  poet.  Now,  the  first 
two  hymns,  which  we  may  call  the  Platonic  Hymns,  are  nearly  the  best 
things  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  He  did  not  change  the  metre 
(iambic  sevens),  as  if  the  more  to  emphasise  the  contrast,  or  the 
humiliation. 

I  do  not  for  an  instant  mean  to  insinuate  that  Spenser  did  not  belit^ve 
in  what  he  said  when  he  wrote  the  quasi-repentant  verses.  But  the  soul 
of  the  poet  is  not  there  ;  his  soul,  his  heart,  is  with  Plato,  and  where  his 
heart  is,  there  is  his  treasure  also.  The  two  Hymns  made  to  order, 
made  at  the  bidding  of  two  most  estimable  peeresses,  are  mechanical, 
lifeless ;  nay,  they  are  even  religioso-sentimental,  tearful  as  with  the 
greasy  tears  of  monks.  Surely  the  onion  is  in  the  handkerchief ;  this 
is  not  real  weeping,  real  love ;  it  is  Stiggins,  or,  at  the  best,  the 
Rev.  C.  Honeyman !  But  in  the  first  two  Hymns  he  is  with  Plato,  and 
these  two  are  as  one  in  the  sweet  harmony  of  their  wedded  souls.  What 
could  the  admirable  ladies  have  meant  ?  what  did  Spenser  mean  when 
he  wrote  the  maudlin  palinodia  ?  > 
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Any  ordinarily  intelligent  man  who  now  reads  the  first  two  Hymns 
will  see  that  they  are  the  very  quintessence  of  consummate  purity. 
The  finer  natures  will  not  hesitate  to  recognise  in  the  Hymn  of  Love^ 
lines  57-91  and  175-196,  the  very  crystal  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
chaste  and  holy.  Or,  again,  from  the  Hymn  of  Beauty,  we  have  only 
to  select  lines  29-56,  85-105.  120-133,  196-203,  to  note  the  magnificent 
Platonism.  If  such  thoughts  as  these  could  call  a  blush  to  the  cheeks 
of  their  Ladyships,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  think  they  are  more  to  blame 
than  the  Poet. 

These  pictures  are  sensuous,  full  of  luxuriant  life,  but  I  know  not 
how  a  chaste  mind  can  be  offended  at  them.  They  are  so  statuesque  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  poetic  sculpture.  An  ineffable  breath  of  purity  plays 
round  the  brain  of  this  man  :  he  cannot  be  impure.  In  Britain's  Ida, 
for  instance,  he  paints  broadly,  paints  like  Titian,  and  quite  as  divinely. 
But  the  great  English  Platonist  has  a  charm  of  innocence  :  he  must  be 
innocent,  he  cannot  be  otherwise.  Where  other  men  would  be  coarse, 
he  is  like  a  little  child,  and  the  burning  lines  run  cool,  and  sweet,  and 
dew-moistened,  and  wholesome  as  in  the  Eden  of  our  prime.  Evil  be 
to  him  that  evil  thinks  :  a  foul  caitiff  is  the  man  that  from  Spenser  can 
swill  as  from  a  trough  the  pig-wash  of  obscenity. 

A  beautiful  and  costly  creature,  then,  our  Cambridge  Platonist.  How 
did  it  begin,  under  what  discipline,  especially  what  metrical  discipline  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  correspondence  between 
Spenser  and  Gabriel  Harvey,  his  friend  at  Trinity  Hall,  on  this  very 
question  of  metre.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  Spenser  did  not  follow 
honest  Gabriers  advice  on  the  subject.  If  he  had  done  so — farewell 
to  Spenser,  farewell  to  The  Faerie  Queene,  farewell  to  everything.  Still, 
it  was  important  for  Spenser  that  he  should  have  been  accustomed, 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  to  the  most  anxious,  not  to  say 
morbid,  scrutiny  of  metre.  It  began  certainly  in  a  most  unpromising 
way.  The  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall  was  in  full  chase  of  an  ignis  fatuns : 
he  had  got  an  idea  of  introducing  the  Classical  metres  into  English 
poetry.  He  was  constantly  hammering  away  at  this — English  Iambics, 
English  Hexameters,  English  Pentameters.  He  could  not  condescend 
to  anything  less  classical  than  these  ;  and  Spenser,  for  a  while,  gave 
heed  to  him.  Spenser,  like  Harvey,  wrote  portentous  horrors,  of 
which  a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  Todd's  Life,  p.  xv.  Tis  a  copy 
of  elegiacs,  and  the  first  line  runs  : — 

Unhappie  Verse  !  the  witnesse  of  my  unhappie  State. 
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Unhappy  indeed !  But  he  got  over  these  follies.  I  am  not  sure 
that  Harvey  ever  forgave  him ;  I  fancy  that  to  the  last  he  believed 
firmly  in  the  Heaven-appointed  wisdom  of  longs  and  shorts,  and  when 
he  saw  his  friend  soaring  on  the  strong  pinions  of  his  own  chosen 
modern  metre,  only  clasped  his  dactyls  and  spondees  more  closely  to 
his  yearning  heart. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  about 
English  Hexameters,  as  written  by  Southey,  or  Longfellow,  or  Clough — 
that  is  accentual  Hexameters.  The  Elizabethan  Hexameters  were  true 
Classical  Hexameters,  based  on  syllabic  quantity.  Can  anything  be 
conceived  more  awful  ? 

But  all  this  feeling  after  the  great  instrument  which  v/as  yet  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  his  thought  was  by  no  means  thrown  away  upon  the 
poet.  It  made  him  watchful,  subtle,  careful ;  and,  fortunately,  the 
lilt  of  the  old  ballads  was  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  graceful 
modulations  of  Italian  song  had  so  thoroughly  seized  hold  of  him 
that  there  was  no  fear.  Some  day  he  must  burst  these  pedantic 
trammels,  and  become,  what  he  was  sure  to  become,  the  father  of 
metrical  English. 

It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  The  Shepherd's  Calendar  is  or  is 
not  to  be  classed  among  the  less  known  poems  of  Spenser.  But  it 
is  surely  with  rapid  strides  approaching  that  predicament,  and  I  will 
venture  to  claim  it  as  such.  The  Shepherds  Calendar  was  published 
just  before  the  time  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  Sidney  in  1578. 
Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  we  might  infer  that,  before  he 
wrote  it,  he  had  not  come  under  the  spell  of  that  pure,  philosophical, 
Platonic  mind.  It  is  a  series  of  Eclogues,  twelve  in  number,  thus 
making  up  the  year  or  calendar  of  twelve  months.  It  is  obvious 
that  Spenser  had  taken  for  his  models  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  but 
more  particularly  Theocritus ;  though  he  had  no  thorough  grip  of 
either.  The  Shepherds  Calendar  is,  of  course,  not  without  merit,  if 
I  may  use  that  mild  and  dignified  form  of  condemnation.  But  neither 
metrically  nor  as  regards  imaginative  tension  does  it  come  near  to  the 
true  Spenser.  There  is  a  very  charming  commendatory  epistle  prefixed 
to  the  poem  by  an  anonymous  friend  of  Spenser,  who  signs  himself 
"  E.  K."  The  same  friend  wrote  Notes  and  a  Glossary.  Notes  and  a 
Glossary !  Yes,  The  Shepherd's  Calendar  needed  these.  That  glorious 
old  Theocritus,  fresh  as  one  of  his  own  rosy-cheeked  apples,  simple 
as  a  Nereid  that,  seated  on  a  rock  of  Sicily,  dangles  her  white  foot 
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in  the  Mediterranean  wave,  the  countryman  of  Polyphemus  and 
Galatea,  draws  with  a  bold  and  garrulous  pencil.  Is  there  much  of 
Theocritus  in  these  eclogues?  I  trow  not.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Spenser's  design  to  give  a  Theocritean  colour  to  his  poem  by  the 
occasional  use  of  obsolete  words.  Possibly  he  thought  this  would 
reproduce  to  a  modern  mind  the  broad  Dorism  of  the  Sicilian  Idyls. 
It  must  be  owned  that  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sidney  questioned 
very  much  the  propriety  of  those  archaic  patches.  "  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar^*  he  says  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy ^  " hath  much  poetrj'  in  his 
eclogues,  indeed  worthy  the  reading,  if  I  be  not  deceived.  That  same 
framing  of  his  style  to  an  old  rustick  language  I  dare  not  allow,  since 
neither  Theocritus  in  Greek,  Virgil  in  Latin,  nor  Sannazarius  in  Italian 
did  affect  it."  Of  course  not  The  Doric  dialect  was  the  mother- 
tongue  of  Theocritus,  not  a  scratch,  sporadic  patois^  pepper-castored 
at  little  better  than  haphazard  on  the  page,  as  we  find  in  Spenser. 
Even  in  our  day  there  is  a  remnant  left  which  fancies  that  it  can  write 
Dialectic  poems  without  any  language  to  go  by.  Dialectic  stories 
guaranteed  by  no  accredited  limitations  of  phraseology,  even  Dialectic 
dialogues,  which  the  very  natives  of  the  districts  speaking  the  supposed 
dialects  fail  to  make  anything  of. 

It  is  a  melancholy  business:  this  pastoral  tendency  never  forsook 
Spenser.  Throughout  his  poems  it  shows  itself  more  or  less.  It  is 
worst  when  he  combines  it  with  elegy ;  but  it  is  always  bad.  One  of 
his  first  productions  was  a  translation  of  an  Idyl  of  Moschus.  I  confess 
I  think  this  is  th^esome.  What  an  array  of  crooks,  of  oaten  pipes, 
mazers,  savage  beasts,  forsaken  flocks,  Colins,  Hobbinolls,  Cuddies, 
T)iggons,  and  so  forth !  The  genuine  passion  of  the  man  bursts  out 
here  and  there  ;  but  through  what  quaint  contortions  of  an  impossible 
jargon,  through  what  absurd  strainings  of  an  unnatural  effort  to  associate 
things  that  are  wholly  inconsistent !  Realism,  forsooth  !  realism,  in  its 
infancy  beginning  by  promptly  falling  into  its  dotage.  Take  the  Ninth 
Eclogue  (Sept.)  for  instance.  You  have  to  turn  at  every  line  to  the 
glossary  ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  this  glossary  was  compiled  and 
published  with  the  poem,  so  that  what  is  unintelligible  now  was  also 
unintelligible  then.  If  any  one  cares  to  read  this  amazing  composition, 
let  him  do  so,  and  then  fancy  Sidney  reading  it. 

I  do  not  think  this  unfortunate  pastoral  proclivity  of  Spenser  is 
anywhere  so  offensive  as  in  his  Astropliel^  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Sidney — conniptio  optimi pessima.    This  poem  stands  first  in  a  regular 
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cycle  of  effusions  by  Spenser,  by  Brysket,  by  **  Sidney's  sister,"  all, 
though  in  various  degrees,  permeated  with  this  pastoral  rubbish. 
Sidney  died  in  the  trenches  at  Zutphen.  Spenser  makes  him  a 
shepherd,  and  represents  him  as  gored  by  a  beast  he  was  hunting. 
The  subject  was  a  great  one,  and  such  a  method  of  treatment  is 
terribly  disappointing.  Those  accomplishments  of  Sidney  which  he 
might  have  possessed  in  common  with  shepherds,  such  as  wrestling, 
running,  and  other  athletic  faculties,  were  probably  genuine  enough 
and  true  of  the  man  whom  the  elegist  describes.  The  •*  sister's  "  tears, 
hcrwcvcr,  are  real  tears,  and  the  wretched  shepherds  who  have  such 
a  melancholy  habit  of  attending  funerals  would  be  better  anywhere 
else.  In  short,  grave  or  sportive  they  are  a  nuisance.  To  hear  them 
talk,  they  might  have  just  stepped  out  from  a  "  Noah's  Ark,"  long- 
skirted,  short-waisted,  wooden,  and  abominable. 

Later  writers  took  up  the  Pastoral,  and,  on  the  whole,  carried  it  to 
more  dismal  lengths  than  even  Spenser.  Philips,  Gay,  and  a  host 
of  eighteenth  century  people  were  enamoured  of  these  lackadaisical 
nonentities,  and  Hobbinolls  and  Blouzelindas  were  the  rage.  Even 
Milton  did  not  escape  the  contagion,  and,  if  he  had  been  backed  up 
by  others,  but  more  particularly  by  himself,  I  hardly  know  what  would 
have  happened.  Our  literature,  I  dare  say,  has  had  a  lucky  escape.  In 
Milton  the  stupendous  power  of  a  real  elegiac  motive  prevailed  over  the 
silly  form,  and  the  Lycidas  stands  alone,  star-ypointing,  tremendous : 
stands  as  a  warning  though,  not  as  an  encouragement 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  the  most  of  Spenser's  poems,  if  we 
except  The  Faerie  Queene,  are  pastorals.  No  doubt,  the  savour  of 
Allegory  which  pervades  the  Pastoral  pleased  him,  and  so  he  was* 
constantly  running  into  that  kind  of  composition.  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar  is  a  Pastoral,  or  series  of  Pastorals,  Colin  Cloufs  Come  Home 
Again  is  a  Pastoral,  the  Asirophel,  the  Daphnaida  are  Pastorals.  Over 
buch  a  wide  range  we  ought  to  find  some  nuggets,  perhaps  a  few  gems. 
Let  us  look  at  the  Calendar^  and  see  if  this  be  so. 

Take  the  Third  Eclogue.  I  think  the  description  of  the  shepherd 
who  shoots  at  Love  is  undoubtedly  pretty :  some  enthusiasts  might  even 
say,  exquisite.  "  E.  K."  (author  of  the  glossary)  considers  the  Eleventh 
to  be  the  best.  I  do  not  deny  that  towards  the  end  this  fine  elegy  (for 
such  it  is)  attains  to  a  very  lofty  strain  of  religious  fervour,  and  even  of 
something  more : — 
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Why  waile  we  then  ?  why  wearie  we  the  gods  with  plaintes, 

As  if  some  evill  were  to  her  betight  ? 

She  raignes  a  goddesse  now  emong  the  saintes, 

That  whilome  was  the  saynt  of  shepheards  light, 

And  is  enstalled  nowe  in  heavens  hight. 

I  see  thee,  blessed  soule  !     I  see 

Walk  in  Elisian  fieldes  so  free. 

O  happie  herse  ! 
Might  I  once  come  to  thee  (O  that  I  might  1 ), 

O  ioyfull  verse ! 

"  Might  I  once  come  to  thee  (O  that  I  might  1) " — that  is  magnificent ; 
but  for  consummate  art  and  well-feigned  simplicity,  commend  me  to  the 
Third  Eclogue,  notwithstanding  the  pathos  of  that  sigh. 

One  of  the  Eclogues  strives  to  excite  a  new  interest,  I  mean  an 
interest  beyond  the  mere  mock  rusticity  of  the  style,  by  bringing 
forward  two  shepherds,  Palinode  and  Piers,  who  discuss  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  ;  but  all  I  can  say  of 
these  semi-theological,  semi-political,  and  wholly  allegorical  efforts 
is  : — They  may  have  suggested  to  Dryden  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  ; 
but — don't  read  them  ! 

In  1590,  Spenser,  having  published  the  first  three  books  of  The 
Faerie  Queene^  returned  to  Ireland.  But  his  bookseller,  or  publisher, 
set  to  work  in  his  absence,  and  collected  from  various  sources  a  number 
of  small  poems,  which  he,  somewhat  craftily,  brought  out  under  the 
protecting  shadow  of  the  greater  work  which  had  just  appeared.  He 
gave  to  the  collection  the  general  name  of  Complaints^  a  name  based 
upon  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  poems  contained  in  the  volume  are 
of  a  mournful  tendency.  Thus  runs  the  list : — (i)  Muiopotmos  ;  (2)  The 
Ruins  of  Time ;  (3)  The  Tears  of  the  Muses ;  (4)  VirgiPs  Gnat  ; 
(5)  Prosopopoia,  or  Mother  Hubbard s  Tale;  (6)  The  Ruins  of  Rome, 
by  Bellay  (a  translation  from  the  French) ;  (7)  Visions  of  the  Worlds 
Vanitie  ;  (8)  The  Visions  of  Bellay ;  (9)  Petrarch's  Visions, 

To  begin  with  the  Muiopotmos  : — The  story  is  a  simple  one  enough  : 
the  name,  in  fact,  tells  it — The  Fate  of  the  Fly;  in  this  case,  the 
Butterfly.  Clarion  is  the  name  of  the  poor  doomed  butterfly.  The 
description  of  his  armour  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mock-heroic. 
Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  .apply  that  term  to  such  a  poem  ;  it  is  so 
serious,  yet  so  brilliant,  not  to  speak  of  the  dainty  art  with  which 
it  is  wrought.  In  such  poems  as  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  Battle  of 
the  Booksy  and  even  the  Batrahomyomachia,  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
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levity  which  is  unmistakable.  Not  so  in  the  Muiopotmos.  Splendidly 
equipped,  our  adventurer  goes  forth  gay  and  thoughtless,  and  enters 
into  a  garden.  All  sweet  and  beautiful  things  are  before  him ;  he 
sips,  and  flutters  from  flower  to  flower.  The  man  who  wrote  that" 
description  had  an  eye  to  see  Nature,  and  to  see  her  minutely.  You 
soon  recognise  our  old  friend  the  Spider  (Arachne).  Her  son,  who, 
you  have  already  anticipated,  is  to  be  the  murderer  of  the  unhappy 
Butterfly,  boasts  the  ingeniously  abominable  name  of  Aragnoll.  In 
this  name  you  may  see  the  only  symptom  of  the  pastoral  lobes  which 
is,  I  think,  to  be  met  with  in  the  poem.  The  root  is,  of  course,  Arachne 
(=  Spider),  but  the  termination — noil  is,  alas!  I  fear,  a  fragment  of 
a  cognomen  with  which  we  have  learnt  to  be  familiar :  to  wit,  Hobbinoll. 

Time  is  gained,  and  the  catastrophe  deferred  by  a  series  of 
metamorphoses  which  are  absolute  Ovid  :  not  solemn  fooling,  you 
can't  call  them  that,  Tor  the  poet  is  so  deeply  in  earnest.  There  is 
no  mockery,  and  nothing  heroic,  and  hence  the  difficulty  in  determining 
the  genre.  The  energy  is  marvellous  ;  so  are  the  painstaking,  and  the 
minute  observation,  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  materials,  as  well  as 
the  skill  of  the  goldsmith  and  the  enameller.  Most  elaborate,  even 
plusquam-OvidisLn,  is  the  account  given  of  the  quarrel  between 
Arachne  and  Minerva,  which  led  to  the  angry  goddess  turning  her 
rival  into  a  Spider.  I  am  not  sure  that  here  and  there  we  do  not 
detect  just  some  slight  twinkling  of  the  eye,  or  quivering  of  the  lip, 
which  betrays  the  Poet's  secret,  and  hints  to  us  at  least  that  this  is 
all  "much  ado  about  nothing."  But,  on  the  whole,  the  fate  of  the 
poor  Butterfly  is  developed  with  a  seeming  sincerity,  a  6ona  fides,  a 
complexity  of  detail,  an  affectionate  sorrow,  and  an  awe-stricken 
reverence  of  fate,  which  are  wonderfully  sustained  throughout. 

Next  on  my  list  comes  The  Ruins  of  Timey  dedicated  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  the  "  sister "  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  is, 
as  one  might  easily  conceive,  an  elegy  on  his  much-lamented  friend. 
The  plan  of  the  poem  is  rather  curious.  The  Poet  imagines  him.self 
to  be  wandering  by  the  Thames :  he  comes  upon  the  grass-grown 
ruins  of  ancient  Verulam.  The  Genius  of  the  old  Roman  Colony 
appears  to  him,  and  bemoans  her  desolation.  She  grieves  that  there 
is  no  one  even  to  lament  her  fall.  And  here  a  most  impressive,  and 
certainly  well-deserved  compliment  is  paid  to  the  learned  Archaeologist 
and  Historian,  Camden.  From  the  consideration  of  her  own  fate  she 
proceeds  to  the  changes  which  Time  had  recently  brought  to  pass,  and 
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one  after  one  she  recounts  the  noble  names  which  death  had  within  the 
last  few  years  removed — Leicester,  Warwick,  Bedford,  the  princely,  the 
loyal,  the  good,  till  the  wail  sinks  lower  and  deeper,  and  muffled, 
melancholy  music  creeps  through  the  wires  of  gold.  For  was  not  he 
the  best,  the  loyallest,  the  princeliest,  he,  Philip  Sidney,  to  whose 
memory  Spenser,  speaking  as  through  the  widowed  genius  of  Verulam, 
consecrates  lines  that  are  so  true,  and  honest,  and  loving  ?  But  why, 
O !  why  did  he  call  Sidney  Philisides  ? 

Next  we  have  The  Tears  of  the  Muses.  This  is  a  poem  lamenting 
the  want  of  patronage  and  encouragement  given  to  men  of  letters.  It 
is  the  old,  old  story,  in  sooth  a  very  sad  one :  genius  neglected,  and 
showy  cleverness  triumphant  Spenser  is  angry,  not  without  reason. 
Each  of  the  Sacred  Nine  in  .succession  denounces  the  ignorant 
poetasters  in  most  unmerciful  fashion.  We  must  remember  that 
Spenser  was  a  scholar.  Let  us  think,  too,  of  Sidney  and  his  cultured 
taste ;  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  lofty  Platonism  of  both,  and  let  us  ask 
ourselves  how  either  could  degrade  himself  by  joining  the  mob  of 
ranting  rhapsodists.  About  this  time  the  fine  scholarship  of  Spenser 
was  beginning  to  be  thought  too  mild  by  the  hot-blooded  generation  of 
the  Renaissance.  We  see  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  Ben  Jonson  : 
he  too  was  a  scholar,  a  scholar  of  scholars.  But  a  race  of  Poets  was 
now  coming  forward,  clamorous,  impatient,  who  were  no  scholars. 
Dramatists,  for  the  most  part,  Shakescenes,  stampers  and  ravers  of  the 
boards,  they  were  not  without  rude  vigour :  indeed,  they  were  full  of 
vigour,  full  of  boundless  energy,  and  brawny,  vulgar  audacity.  These 
men  were  not  scholars  ;  but  neither  was  Shakspere.  To  the  Dramatist 
fine  scholarship  is  far  from  needful :  he  is  a  scholar,  not  in  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus,  not  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  but  in  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  life,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men.  I  don't  think  Spenser  liked 
these  roaring,  swaggering  playwrights :  the  calm,  contemplative  philo- 
sophy of  the  man,  his  pure  habit  of  mind  is  outraged  by  these  hoarse 
rascals  with  their  uncultivated  recklessness.  He  shrinks,  he  steps  aside, 
he  gathers  himself  up  within  the  fine  circle  of  his  own  exquisite  genius, 
and  scorns  these  men.  Gabriel  Harvey  urged  him  to  become  a 
Dramatist :  he  told  him  it  was  the  path  to  fame  and  fortune,  that 
nothing  else  would  go  down  with  the  public.  Nay,  Gabriel  unaffectedly 
thought  that  it  was  the  highest  walk  of  art,  and  the  only  vocation 
worthy  of  his  friend.  Give  up  your  Allegories^  write  Plays  I  He  might 
as  well  have  asked  him  to  write  Sanscrit.  What !  this  serene,  unruffl  :d 
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creature  to  take  into  his  gentle-heart  the  passions  at  their -boiling- point! 
Spenser  to  disturb  the  smooth  current  of  his  soul  with  factitious-'agonii  s, 
.  to  soil  its  clear  crystal  with  the  irrational  contradictions  of  inconsistent 
fact-poisoned  humanity!'  And,  not  to  describe  these  horrors,  but  to  be 
himself  the  living  horror,  himself  to  lust,  to  tyrannise,  to  hate,  as  the 
.  Dramatist  must  do,  living,  as  he  does,  in  the  character  which  he 
embodies !     This  would, not  do  for  the  author  of  The" Faerie  Queene. 

But  the  Stage  was  strong,  and  had  a  strong  hold  on  human 
sympathy,  and  Pastorals  and  Platonism  seemed  tame  beside  the 
Laocoon  heavings  of  dramatic  muscle.  However,  Spenser .  disliked  all 
this  noise,  and  sawdust-and-smoke-and-strong-ale  business.  It  is 
ignorance—^^XA^  his  constant  complaint.  These  men  are  ignorant^ 
illiterate  fellows :  hang  them^  <:ads  !  Was  there  jiist  a  little  touch  bf  the 
old  University  exclusiveness  there  }  "  A  set  of  rcystering  blackguards," 
he  seems  to  say,  "  presumptuous.,  ill-conditioned,  ignorant  T^  Think  of 
all  the  scholarship,  the  taste,  the  cultivated  refinement  which  have  gone 
to  produce  The  Faerie  Queene  ;  and  yet  a  knave,  "who  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  construe  a  sentence  of  Platb,  to  bear  away  the  bell ! 

Ah!  but,  Edmund  Spenser,  what  world  are  you  thinking  of?  This 
world,  or  some  other?  If  it  be  this,  think  you  that  Plato  can  b: 
relished  of  the  mob  ?  Think  you  that,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  your 
Faerie  Queene  will  be  loved  save  by  a  chosen,  few  ?  Wherefore,  let 
Thalia  thunder,  let  Terpsichore  scream,  and  castigate  an  ^unlettered  age  ; 
but  we  will  go  on  to  VirgiFs  Gnat 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  poem  attributed  to  Virgil,  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  story  teHs  of  a  gnat  who  stings  a  man 
just  as  he  is  about  to  be  bitten  by  a  snake.  The  man  starts  up,  and 
hastily  brushes  away  the  gnat  and  kills  it.  But  the  gnat  has  a  ghost, 
and  a  perfectly  proper  and  classical  ghost  The  gnat's  ghost  passes 
through  all  the  correct  post-mortem  situations :  we  have  Charon,  Styx, 
Elysium,  Tartarus,  Ixion,  Sisyphus,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  gnat's  ghost 
appears  to  the  rash  young  man,  and  upbraids  him  for  his  ingratitude. 
It  is  a  pretty  trifle  enough  in  the  original,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite 
so  pretty  in  the  somewhat  heavy  English  version  ;  and,  as  for  the 
mysterious  meaning  which  Spenser  says  underlies  it,  I  confess  I  give 
it  up. 

Then,  Mother  Hubbard* s  Tale — I  do  like  this :  it  is  such  a  surprise  : 
so  racy,  so  witty,  so  neat,  so  light,  so  caustic,  so  clear.  I  scarcely  know 
anything  in  the  language  so  springy,  and  with  such  a  go  in  it,  except 
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Prior's  Tales,  .those,  matchless  creatiprvs  of- a.  def\[  .knd  nUnWe  fancy 
seconded  by  a  keen  and  fine-strung  ear.  It  woiUct^Jffarcely  be  going 
too.  far  to  place  it  in  the  same  category  with  tife/i^'yales  of  Chaucer. 
Mother  Hubbard,  I  nc^d  hardly  say,  is  not  the  cHOT'^ld  dog-fancier  of 
our  childhood.  Spenser  i^  unwell,  and  sqn^e  f^iencb  come  to  see  him 
and  cheer  him  up  by  telling  him  stories,-;^  jolly  old  body  called 
Mother  Hubbard,  his  lapdlady  perhaps  (jgopdness  knows  who — these 
blessed  ol^  story-tellers,  I  am  tl^ankful  Itp.  say,  are  common),  tells  him 
her  $tory.  Jt  is.  a  F^ble-  beasts  are: tfee  chara(:t^rs,  sppaking,  acting. 
There  are  two  beasts»  a  Fox  and  an  Ape^  both  rogues,  and  they  find  ij 
difficult  to  thrive: in.  the  world.  They  determine  to  travel  in  search 
of  fortune,  and,  dressed,  like  two  broken-dow^n  soldiers,  they  encpunter 
a  Farmer^  and  so .  the.  story  goes  on.  .,It  is  v^ry  like-  Gh^qcer,  and  \f^ 
I  should  say,  decidedly  imitate^  from  him*  cAnd  here  'it  is  worth 
noting  how  frequently . Spenser  refers  -to  Chaucer,,  not  only  as  the 
"well  of  English  undcfiled,"  but  as.  his  .master  in  the  art  of  poesy. 
Oyer  and  over  again  he  claims  to-  be  the  legitiniate  representative 
and  $ucces3Qf  of  the  immortal  Geoffrey.  Chaucer  isTityrus^  in  ajlusion 
to-.V:ifgirs  Edhgue^ :  Spenser  is  Colin  Clout^  and.  Colin  Clout  has 
les^rned  to  play  from  Tityrus,  and,  with  such  skill  as  he  niay,  endeavours 
to- emulate  thp  oaten  quill  of  the  famous  Shepherd- musician. 

..The  whol^  poem  is  exceedingly  worth  reading ;  but  a  special  interest 
attaphe^  to  the  contrast  between  the  Ape,  now  turned  courtier,  and 
the  model  of  a  pure-niinded  and  chivalrous  courtier,  who,  of  course,  is 
Sir.  f  bilip  Sidn^y.(lj  6.89).  It  is  delightful  at  every  turn  to  confront 
the  wholesome  presence  of  this  godlike  man  !  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale 
is  .al$o.  .Called  Prosopopoiay  by  which  word  we  are  not  here  to  understand 
the  giiWJiliatical  figure  of  Personification  so  much  as  Hypocrisy,  and 
assuifiption  of  a  character  not  one's  own.  This  is  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  the  two  worthies,  the  Fox  and  the  Ape. 

So  far  of  TJu  Cofnplaiuts,  The  other  poenris,  such  as  T/ie  Visions^ 
translated  from  the  French  poet  Belleau,  or,  as  Spenser  calls  him, 
Bcllay0,  are  really  very  miserable;  and  I  cannot  conceive,  for  instance, 
th^  The  Ruins  of  Rome  could  ever  have  been  written  by  Spenser.  The 
style,  so  clumsy  and  contorted,  is  astonishingly  riot  his.  I  think  we 
may  dismis$  the  performance.  The  Daphnaida  was  a  separate  publica- 
tion. It  is  an  elegy  containing  some  fine  passages,  but  they  do  not 
avail  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion.  Another  poem  of  Spenser's,  and  a 
long  one,  too,  is  Colin  Cloufs  Come  Home  Again,     Here  the  Pastoral 
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reigns  supreme.  Colin  Clout  is  Spenser :  he  comes  home  again  : 
that  is,  he  has  been  to  London  with  Raleigh,  but  now  he  is  at  home 
again  in  Kilcolman,  and  the  rustics  gather  round  their  brother-shepherd 
to  hear  the  marvels  he  has  to  unfold.  Of  course,  this  is  a  grand 
opportunity  for  flattery,  and  he  lays  it  on  as  with  a  trowel  The 
Court  rang,  not  only  with  the  praises  of  Cynthia,  that  is.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  with  the  sighs  and  groans  of  her  despairing  lovers. 
O  Cynthia,  heartless y  peerless ^  loveless^  mateless  Sovereipi  of  the  Skies  t 
In  1595,  when  Colin  Clout  vfdiS  published,  Elizabeth  was  a  fascinating 
creature  of  62.     Enough  of  this  :  it  is  very  humiliating. 

And  now  there  are  two  beautiful  poems  remaining :  the  Prothalamton^ 
atid  the  Epithalamion.  They  are  both  most  charming,  and,  perhaps,, 
indeed,  the  most  precious  things  he  ever  wrote.  Established  as  universal 
favourites,  they  ask  no  pleading  at  my  hands.  The  Epithalamion  is 
the  sequel  to  his  sonnets ;  for,  as  they  record  the  somewhat  tedious 
progress  of  his  courtship,  so  the  Epithalamion  celebrates  the  happy 
issue  out  of  all  his  afflictions  on  the  day  when  he  married  that  fair 
Irish  dame  on  the  banks  of  Mulla.  The  Prothalamion  is  a  "  spousall 
verse  in  honour  of  the  double  marriage  of  the  two  honorable  and 
vertuous  ladies,  the  Ladie  JElizabeth,  and  the  Ladie  Katherine  Somerset, 
daughters  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  espoused 
to  the  two  worthic  gentlemen,  M.  Henry  Gilford,  and  M.  William 
Peter,  Esquyers."  This  is,  if  possible,  a  more  exquisite  poem  than  the 
Epithalamion^  composed  in  honour  of  his  own  bride  ;  and,  as  a  "  spousall 
verse,"  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  in  the  literature  of  any 
country. 

I  have  already  commended  the  Hymns  of  Love  and  Beauty ^  in  terms 
which  I  cannot  withdraw  as  extravagant.  Our  trial  list  from  these 
less  known  poems  would  be  in  order  of  merit : — i.  The  two  fjymns 
of  Love  and  Beauty;  2.  The  Prothalamion;  3.  The  Epithalamion; 
4.  Mother  Hubbard* s  Tale;  5.  Muiopotmos.  These  I  can  warrant  all 
good.  And  my  object?  My  object  is  to  convert  people  back  to 
Spenser.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  chance  of  reviving  the 
popularity  of  The  Faerie  Queene.  Its  bulk  is  an  impediment,  nor  is 
the  allegorical  form  in'  its  favour.  But,  with  the  five  poems  mentioned 
above,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  appear  as  a  candidate  in  the  open 
Forum  of  any  Literature.  The  texture  of  all  five  is  light,  but  sound  ; 
the  polish  brilliant,jthe  tone  and  manner  incapable  of  ever  becoming 
antiquated.     Surely  they  ought  not  to  die  out  of  our  language  ? 

T.  E.  Brown. 
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[The  legend  of  the  Descent  of  Ishtar  forms  part  of  the  twelve  tablets  of  the  famous 
"  Deluge  Series'*  found  (in  fragments)  in  the  library  of  Ashurbanipal  at  Nineveh. 
The  Seventh  Tablet  relates  the  journey  of  Ishtar,  Goddess  of  Love  and  Life, 
to  the  Under  World  in  search  of  her  husband,  Tammuz  ;  her  detention  there  by 
Allat,  Queen  of  the  Dead  ;  and  the  subsequent  intervention  of  the  Great  Gods 
to  obtain  her  release,  which  is  unwillingly  conceded.  The  closing  lines  of  the 
Tablet  are  unhappily  so  badly  mutilated  that  their  sense  is  obscure,  but  it  seems* 
probable  that  the  Goddess  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Upper  World  without 
fulfilling  her  quest.  The  legend  is  of  great  antiquity,  dating  from  some  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  and,  together  with  the  ceremonies  practised  yearly 
by  the  people  in  honour  of  the  God,  it  survived  to  the  Greeks,  through  Phoenicia, 
in  the  form  of  the  Adonis  Myth.  These  observances  were  witnessed  by  Ezekiel 
in  Babylon  : — "  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was 
towards  the  North,  and  behold,  there  sat  the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz" 
(Ezekiel  iii,  14).  Cuneiform  being  a  closed  book  to  me,  I  wish  to  express  my 
entire  indebtedness  for  the  present  version  of  the  legend  to  its  various  trans- 
lators :  Mr.  George  Smith,  Professor  Sayce,  Professor  Schrader,  and  MM.  Joachim 
M^nant,  Julius  Oppert,  and  Fran9ois  Lenormant. — D.  W.] 

*'  6>,  that  Ishtar  might  hear  me  ! 

That  unto  the  land  of  no  return^  the  land  of  my  exile^  she  might  direct  her  steps^ 
That  she  might  seek  out  my  ways  to  deliver  me  /  " 

AND  Ishtar  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  White 
Sheep  of  the  Stars,  and  gave  heed  unto  the  cry  of  Tammuz- 
And  the  Daughter  of  the  Moon  inclined  her  ear,  and  set  forth 
her  foot  to  come  down  from  the  high  place  among  the  thrones  ;  for  she 
said: — 

"  I  will  open  my  wings  like  a  bird.  I  will  descend  unto  the  habita- 
tion of  corruption,  the  Seat  of  Irkalla  in  the  House  of  the  Dead." 

And  the  Princess  of  the  Earth  descended  unto  that  place  in  which 
light  is  not,  and  in  the  darkness  of  whose  shadows  dwell  those  who  as 
birds  are  vestured  in  wings : 

Where  hunger  is  fed  on  clay,  and  bitter  waters  are  given  unto  them 
that  are  athirst. 

And  unto  that  road  did  she  direct  her  steps,  whose  way  is  dark  and 
whence  no  man  rcturneth  : 
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For  she  would  enter  the  Abode  where  dwell  the  Mighty  Ones  who 
have  ruled  the  world,  even  those  Mighty  before  whom  the  great  Gods, 
Anu  and  Bel,  have  bowed  the  knee  and  yielded  praise,  trembling. 

There  Etanna  dwelleth,  there  dwelleth  Ner,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
silence  are  gathered  together  the  Spirits  of  the  Abyss  ;  with  them  also 
dwell  the  Gods  which  are  past 

Before  whom  do  they  bow  the  head  and  unto  whom  are  they 
subject  ?  Is  it  not  linto  AUat  the  Queen  ?  her  hand  is  upon  them  and 
there  is  none  durst  stand  before  her  face. 

But  with  Ishtar  there  is  no  fear,  for  she  will  look  upon  the  Woman 
of  the  Desert,  the  Mother,  the  Queen.  She  will  lift  up  her  head,  she 
will  raise  her  eyes,  and  she  will  stand  in  the  presence  of  Allat  that  she 
may  behold  her. 

The  Daughter  of  the  Moon  will  seek  out  Tammuz,  the  husband  of 
her  youth,  to  deliver  him  :  for  he  hath  cried  unto  her  out  of  the  tomb, 
and  besolaght  her  from  out  the  darkness,  saying : — "  Come  now,  lest  I 
perish  utterly ! " 

_        ♦  ♦  .♦  ♦  ♦ 

Now  it  Came  to  pass  that  when  Ishtar,  the  Lady,  had  descended  far 
on  that  road  whence  there  is  no  returning,  that  she  was  come  unto  the 
Portals  of  the  Great  City,  even  the  Gates  of  Aral.  And  upon  the  lintel 
of  the  door,  and  upon  the  lock  and  the  bolts  thereof,  behold,  there  was 
much  dust 

And  there  stood  by  the  door  one  who  was  stern  of  aspect,  and 
sorrowful,  and  in  his  hands  were  the  keys  of  the  Gates. 

And  the  Princess  of  the  Earth  spake  unto  him  and  commanded  him, 
saying  :-^ 

"  Open  thy  Gates,  O  Keeper,  and  deny  me  not,  lest  I  stretch  forth 
my  hand  against  thee. 

"  For  if  thou  openest  not  nor  givest  entrance  unto  me,  I  will  shatter 
the  door,  I  will  break  the  lock,  and  the  threshold  will  T  destroy. 

•*  I  will  pass  in  the  power  of  my  strength  beyond  the  door.  Then 
will  I  loose  the  bonds  of  the  Dead  ind  they  shall  arise  again  upon  the 
earth  to  eat  and  live. 

•*  And  in  that  they  have  waxen  more  numerous  than  the  Living, 
they  shall  prey  upon  the  Living,  and  shall  devour  them.  And  the 
shadow  of  them  shall  be  as  a  stain  upon  the  earth." 

Then  Nergal,  the  Keeper  of  the  Gate,  opened  his  mouth,  and  spake 
smoothly  unto  the  Great  Ishtar,  saying : — 
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*'  Be  patient,  O  Ladyi  aYid  refuse  not.  Suffer  me  rather  to  carry  thy 
name  unto  Allat  the  Queen." 

And  he  went  in  and  stood  before  Allat,  and  said  : — 

**  Behold  Ishtar,  thy-  sister,  standeth  even  now  at  the  Gate  seeking 
one  which  is  here.     The  Great  Denial  withholds  her  not,  neither  hath  it  • 
terrors  for  her  more." 

Then  was  Allat  aore  afraid  and  she  cried  aloud,  and  said  : — "  Woe 
unto  me !  Woe  unto  me !  What  beareth  she  in  her  heart  against  me 
that  she  cometh  here  in  her  wrath  ?  " 

And  she  cried  yet  again,  saying-: — **  O  Ishtar,  Daughter  of  the 
Moon,  y/herefore  comest  thpu !  Behold  we  are  as  clay  and  thou  art 
as  bronze  ;  w«?  are  as  grass  which  is  cut  by  the  sickle  and  withereth, 
and  thou  art  as  a  strong  tree  which  is  green  :  for  thine  is  the  Life  of  the 
World,  and  what  are  we  but  the  Dead!  Trouble  us  not  therefore, 
O  Queen  and  Mother  of  Man,  but  turn  back  now  to  thy  home  which 
is  above  the  stars  ! " 

But  she  who  beareth  the  Dove  made  answer  and  said  : — "  Fear  not, 
Allat,  neither  be  dismayecj.  Not  in  anger  am  I  come  but  in  sorrow 
with  tears,  not  in  wrath  but  in  woe  thy  kingdom  do  I  seek.  For  I  am 
come  to  weep  for  the  wife  whose  husband  is  left  desolate,,  whose  hand  is 
no  more  upon  the  cradle,  and  when  that  the  infant  lifceth  up  its  voice 
there  is  none  shall  say  : — Peace  now,  thy  Mother  Iieareth  thee. 

**  I  would  weep  for  warriors  slain  in  battle  whose  wives  are 
comfortless,  their  children  fatherless. 

**  I  would  let  my  tears  run  down  for  infants  untimely  perished. 

"  I  would  mourn  for  the  only  Son  who  has  been  taken  away  before 
his  time." 

Now  when  Allat  heard  the  complaint  of  the  Great  Queen,  her 
heart  was  calmed,  and  her  fear  appeased,  and  she  spoke  unto  Nergal, 
saying : — 

"  Depart  now,  let  the  gates  unclose  before  Ishtar,  let  the  doors  be 
opened  before  the  Daughter  of  the  Moon,  that  the  Princess  of  the  Earth 
may  enter  the  House  of  the  Dead. 

"  Let  her  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Ancient  Commands." 

And  he  departed  and  opened  the  Gates  and  said  unto  the  Great 
Ishtar : — 

•'  Enter,  O  Lady,  for  now  shall  the  City  of  Cuta  greet  thee,  the 
Palace  of  the  Land  of  No  Return  shall  rejoice  in  thy  presence."  And 
he  yielded  entrance  unto  her  through  the  First  Gate,  and,  laying  his 
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hand  upon  her,  took  the  High  Crown  from  her  head:  for  it  was  as  a 
sign  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Head,  and  the  might  and  the  strength 
thereof. 

Then  she  whose  home  is  in  the  Morning  Star  asked  of  him,  saying: — 
**  Why,  O  Guardian  of  the  Door,  hast  thou  taken  the  High  Crown  from 
my  head  ?  " 

And  he  made  answer  unto  her : — "  Enter,  O  Lady,  for  such  is  the 
will  of  Allat,  and  even  so  was  it  with  the  Dead  which  are  here."  And 
he  yielded  entrance  unto  her  through  the  Second  Gate,  and,  placing  his 
hand  upon  her,  took  the  Earrings  from  her  ears,  for  they  were  as  a  sign 
that  she  should  hear  the  prayers  of  Man  and  give  heed  unto  him. 

Then  she  asked  of  him,  saying: — '*  Why,  O  Guardian  of  the  Gate, 
hast  thou  taken  the  Earrings  from  my  ears  ?  " 

And  he  made  answer  unto  her : — "  Enter,  O  Lady,  for  such  is  the 
will  of  Allat,  and  even  so  was  it  with  the  Dead  which  are  here." 

And  he  yielded  entrance  unto  her  through  the  Third  Gate,  and, 
placing  his  hand  upon  her,  took  the  Necklace  from  her  neck,  for  it  was 
as  a  sign  that  she  should  answer  the  prayers  of  Man  and  bring  help 
unto  him. 

Then  she  who  ruleth  the  Moon  in  his  changes  asked  of  him, 
saying  : — "  Why,  O  Guardian  of  the  Gate,  has  thou  taken  the  Necklace 
from  my  neck  ?  " 

And  he  made  answer  unto  her : — "  Enter,  O  Lady,  for  such  is  the 
will  of  Allat,  and  even  so  was  it  with  the  Dead  which  are  here." 

Then  he  yielded  entrance  unto  her  through  the  Fourth  Gate,  and, 
placing  his  hand  upon  her,  took  the  Sumptuous  Ornaments  from  her 
breast,  for  they  were  as  a  sign  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Heart  and  the 
Might  and  the  Strength  thereof 

And  she  asked  of  him,  saying : — **  Why,  O  Guardian  of  the  Gate, 
hast  thou  taken  the  Sumptuous  Ornaments  from  my  breast  ? " 

And  he  made  answer  unto  her : — ^**  Enter,  O  Lady,  for  such  is  the 
will  of  Allat,  and  even  so  was  it  with  the  Dead  which  are  here." 

Then  he  yielded  entrance  unto  her  through  the  Fifth  Door,  and, 
placing  his  hand  upon  her,  took  the  Circlet  of  Gems  from  her  waist,  for 
they  were  as  an  emblem  of  the  Mother  of  the  World. 

And  she  asked  of  him,  saying : — •*  Why,  O  Guardian  of  the  Gate, 
hast  thou  taken  the  Circlet  of  Gems  from  my  waist  ?  " 

And  he  made  answer  unto  her : — "  Enter,  O  Lady,  for  such  is  the 
will  of  Allat,  and  even  so  was  it  with  the  Dead  which  are  here." 
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Then  he  yielded  entrance  unto  her  through  the  Sixth  Gate,  and, 
placing  his  hand  upon  her,  took  the  Bracelets  from  her  hands  and  feet, 
for  they  were  as  a  sign  of  the  Hand  and  the  Foot  that  they  should 
reward  and  should  chastise,  should  give  and  should  deny. 

And  she  who  appointeth  unto  the  Evening  Star  its  course,  asked 
of  him,  saying  : — ^^  Why,  O  Guardian  of  the  Gate,  hast  thou  taken  the 
Bracelets  from  my  hands  and  feet  ?  " 

And  he  made  answer  unto  her : — **  Enter,  O  Lady,  for  such  is  the 
will  of  Allat,  and  even  so  was  it  with  the  Dead  which  are  here." 

Then  he  yielded  entrance  unto  her  through  the  Seventh  Gate,  and, 
placing  his  hand  upon  her,  took  the  last  veil  from  her  body,  for  it  was 
as  a  sign  of  Hope  not  lightly  parted  from. 

And  she  asked  of  him,  saying : — "  Why,  O  Guardian  of  the  Gate, 
has  thou  taken  the  last  veil  from  my  body  ?  " 

And  he  made  answer  unto  her : — "  Enter,  O  Lady,  for  now  are  the 
Gates  all  overpast,  and  thus  is  the  will  of  Allat  fulfilled." 

*  *  «  *  *  ' 

Now  Ishtar  was  brought  before  Allat  that  she  might  see  her.  And 
Allat  mocked  Ishtar,  and  spoke  bitterly  against  her,  saying  : — **  Where 
is  now  thy  Strength,  O  Queen,  and  where  is  now  thy  Power  ?  Behold, 
in  my  hand  is  the  Evil  of  the  World.  Thy  defences  are  departed  from 
thee,  and  he  whom  thou  seekest,  him  thou  shalt  not  find." 

Then  Ishtar  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  cursed  Allat,  and  said : — 
"  Though  I  stand  before  thee  now,  O  Allat,  darkened  and  shamed,  yet 
shall  I  prevail  against  thee,  for  it  is  written  that  in  this  place  is  reserved 
unto  mc  a  crown." 

The  wrath  of  Allat  was  kindled,  as  a  fierce  fire,  when  she  heard  the 
words  of  Ishtar,  and  she  cried  unto  her  servant  Namtar,  even  he  of 
the  Pestilence,  and  she  said  unto  him  : — "  Go,  Namtar,  take  hence  this 
Ishtar,  whose  words  are  sharp  thorns.  Thou  shalt  afflict  her  with  the 
malady  of  the  eyes,  and  with  the  malady  of  the  heart  shalt  thou  afflict 
her.  Thou  shalt  afflict  her  also  in  all  the  members  of  her  body,  and 
her  beauty  shall  be  departed  from  her." 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  « 

Now  that  Ishtar,  the  Lady,  is  descended  far  into  the  Under  World 
and  dwelleth  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  the  light  of  her  Presence  is  not 
upon  the  Earth,  and  its  days  are  become  as  an  heaviness  unto  it. 

The  cradle  standeth  empty  in  the  house,  and  th^  voice  of  the  child 
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that  rejoiceth  in  its  play  is  no  more  heard  in  the  street,  neither  is  there 
any  youngling  born  among  the  flocks.  For  since  Ishtar,  the  Lady,  has 
departed,  and  is  no  more  seen,  Love  is  not  upon  the  Earth,  and  Life 
reneweth  not  itself. 

The  heart  of  Woman  is  silent,  and  Man  saith  : — "  Why  should  we 
toil  and  take  heed  of  many  things  ?  And  how  should  the  work  of  our 
hands  profit  us  when  none  cometh  after  who  shall  say  :—r*  Behold,  that 
which  our  Fathers  did  was  good  '  ? 

**  Surely  Ea  hath  forgotten  us  ;  He  is  dead  or  sleepeth  ;  perad- 
venture  He  maketh  a  new  world,  wherein  we  that  are  here  have  neither 
part  nor  lot  And  now  that  we  are  forsaken  of  God,  shall  we  light 
a  fire  that  availeth  not,  and  make  a  sweet  sacrifice  that  is  not 
perceived  ?  " 

And  they  rested  from  their  labours,  and  wrought  not  upon  the 
ground  to  till  it  arid  to  sow  therein  ;  for  they  said  one  to  another:— 
"  Who  is  there  that  shall  reap?" 

Then  were  the  hearts  of  the  Gods  sore  dismayed,  and  they  murmured 
among  themselves,  saying  : — "  See,  now,  the  fire  on  our  altars  burneth 
out,  and  no  man  heedeth  it.  Shall  it  become  again  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  and  must  we  also  perish  ?  " 

And  there  arose  from  among  them  one,  Samas,  who  was  the  youngest 
of  the  Gods,  and  of  goodly  countenance,  and  His  father  w^as  the  father 
of  Her  Who  Returneth  Not. 

And  Samas  went  forth,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  Ea.  He  bowed 
himself,  and  wept,  and  said  : — "  O  my  Father,  since  Ishtar,  my  sister,  is 
descended  into  the  Under  World  and  dwelleth  in  the  midst  of  Grief, 
Love  is  not  upon  the  Earth,  and  Life  reneweth  not  itself  The  cradle 
standeth  empty  in  the  house,  and  the  voice  of  a  child  that  rejoiceth  in  its 
play  is  no  more  heard  in  the  street,  neither  is  there  any  youngling  bom 
among  the  flocks.  The  fire  on  our  altars  burneth  out  and  no  man 
heedeth  it,  for  they  say  one  to  another : — *  Surely  Ea  is  dead  or 
sleepeth,  and  shall  we  make  a  sacrifice  that  is  not  perceived  and  offer 
a  prayer  that  is  not  heard  ?  *  '* 

And  Samas  spake  once  more  the  words  of  the  Gods,  saying : — "Shall 
it  become  again  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  O  my  Father,  and  must  we 
also  perish  ?  Give  heed  I  pray  thee  unto  this  thing  that  we  may  live 
and  not  die." 

Then  Ea,  out  of  the  mysterious  depth  of  his  wisdom,  created  the 
Sphinx  Uddususanamir,  whose  name  is,  being  interpreted  :  Go-Forth- 
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Let'Tlure-Be-Light.  And  Ea  spake  unto  the  Sphinx,  saying: — 
*  Depart  now,  O  Uddususanamir.  A  far  journey  shalt  thou  go,  even 
unto  the  Land  of  No  Return.  The  Seven  Gates  of  the  AralUi  shall 
5p^n  before  thee,  and  thou-  shalt  stand  in  the  presence  of.Allat  and 
[into  her  shalt  thou  say : —  .         ,      : 

"'Thou  hast  thy  Kingdom  of  the  Dead j  which  I  have  given  unto 
rhee,  O  Allat,  and  it  were  a  little  thing  unto*  thee  that  the  nien  I  have 
made  should  perish.  But  who  shall  light  the  fires,  whereby  they  live, 
upon  the- altars  of  the  Gods,  and  who  shall  make  the  sweet  savour,  of 
sacrifice,  that  my  soul  loveth,  when  my  people  ane  not? ' 

"And  thou  shalt- say -further  unto  her  :-r-' Therefore  it  is  the  will  of 
Ea,  from  whom  thou  holdest  thy  power,  that  thou  shouldest  release  the 
Light  thou  holdest  in  Darkness,  that  the  Princess  of  the  Earth  may 
return  again  unto  her  children,  for  without  Her  they  cannot  live/ 

"  And  thou  shalt  give  unto  Ishtar  of  the  Waters  of  Life,  that  she 

may  drink  of  the  Waters  and  be  made  whole." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ,     ♦  # 

When  Allat  heard  the  word  of  Ea :  "  Thus  and  thus  shalt  thou  do  " : 
her  heart  was  filled  with  bitterness.  She  beat  her  breast  and  rent  her 
garments  and  cried  aloud  with  a  terrible  cry,  saying : — ^**  Depart  from 
me,  depart  from  me,  Uddususanamir,  O  thou  accursed  Messenger  of  the 
Most  High !  May  the  Great  Jailer  imprison  thee  !  May  hunger  and 
thirst  persecute  thy  race  !  May  the  filth  of  the  city  sewers  be  thy  food, 
and  the  turbid  waters  of  the  city  ditches  thy  drink  1  May  Darkness  be 
thy  dwelling,  and  a  sharp  stake  thy  seat,  O  thou  servant  of  an  Unjust 
God! 

"  Return  now  unto  Ea  whence  thou  camest  and  say  unto  Him* : — 
*Thou  hast  overthrown  the  Palace  of  Justice  1  set  up  in  our  midst. 
And  shall  not  scorn,  the  v^ry  bitter  scorn  of  Allat,  pursue  the  God  who 
maketh  a  kingdom  He  doth  not  uphold  and  giveth  it  a  law  He  cannot 
keep  ?  For  hast  thou  not  said :  **  Whoso  entereth  this  place  shall  in  no 
wise  come  forth  "  ? 

"  *  Take  heed  how  Thou  provokest  me  to  wrath,  O  Ea,  lest  I  do 
even  as  the  Woman  hath  said.  For  what  preventeth  mc  to  loose  my 
hand  that  the  Dead  I  hold  therein  may  return  again  upon  the  Earth  to 
make  it  desolate. 

"  *  And  who  then  shall  light  the  sacrifice  wherein  Thou  delightest, 
and  who  then  shall  make  unto  Thee  the  burnt-offering  that  Thy  soul 
loveth  ? ' " 
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Then  Allat,  consenting  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul,  spake  unto  her 
servant  Namtar  and  commanded  him  saying : — "  Release  now  this  Ishtar 
who  was  given  into  my  hand  since  it  is  the  will  of  Ea  to  make  a  mock 
of  me  and  my  laws.  Lead  her  forth  and  set  her  before  the  Spirit  of  the 
Abyss  that  he  may  give  her  to  drink  of  the  Waters  of  Life,  that  her 
Beauty  may  return  unto  her  and  she  may  be  made  whole. 
^  "But  first  shalt  thou  veil  the  Tablets  of  Destiny,  which  are  the 
Keystone  of  the  Arch,  for  the  Wisdom  that  she  brought  not  hither 
that  shall  she  not  take  hence.  And  thou  shalt  return  unto  her  moreover 
the  Jewels  which  I  have  made  to  burn  with  a  sevenfold  radiance. 

"Thou  shalt  cause  her  to  depart  through  the  First  Gate,  and  shalt 
surrender  unto  her  the  last  veil  of  her  body. 

"Through  the  Second  Gate  shalt  thou  cause  her  to  depart,  and 
shalt  surrender  unto  her  the  Bracelets  of  her  hands  and  feet. 

"  Through  the  Third  Gate  shalt  thou  cause  her  to  depart  and  shalt 
surrender  unto  her  the  Circlet  of  Gems  from  her  waist 

*•  Through  the  Fourth  Gate  shalt  thou  cause  her  to  depart,  and  shalt 
surrender  unto  her  the  Sumptuous  Ornaments  from  her  breast 

"  Through  the  Fifth  Gate  shalt  thou  cause  her  to  depart,  and  shalt 
surrender  unto  her  the  Necklace  from  her  neck. 

"  Through  the  Sixth  Gate  shalt  thou  cause  her  to  depart,  and  shalt 
surrender  unto  her  the  Earrings  from  her  ears. 

"  Through  the  Seventh  Gate  shalt  thou  cause  her  to  depart,  and  shalt 
surrender  unto  her  the  High  Crown  from  her  head,  and  thou  shalt  say 
unto  her : — *  Return  now,  O  Queen,  unto  the  children  of  Earth.  But 
He,  for  whom  thou  camest,  even  Tammuz,  departs  not  again. 

"  *  For  behold,  He  lieth  in  the  right  hand  of  Allat  and  beneath  her 
foot  shall  be  His  resting-place,  and  her  word  shall  be  His  law.* " 

Diana  White. 
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ROAST    APPLES 

**  I  ""  NGLISH  apples,  threepence  per  pound."  He  read  the  ticket 
r^     with  sottish  incredulity. 

"  Real  English  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  From  Hereford,"  answered  the  little  shopwoman,  closing  her  mouth 
with  a  snap. 

Hereford  !  He  did  not  dissolve  in  maudlin  tears  on  the  word.  The 
picture  of  his  father's  rectory — himself  disbreeched  for  apple  theft — 
was  clean,  unsmeared  by  conventional  remorse.  Still  it  served  ;  he 
saw  the  possibilities  in  the  thing. 

He  would  roast  apples  again — like  a  boy;  there  was  copy  in 
these  emotional  experiments.  A  paper  for  the  ^^ Ptomaine^* ?  .  .  . 
Yes ;  particularly  over  his  name.  For  the  man  had  his  vogue  and 
never  transgressed  on  paper.  Nature  having  with  humorous  brutality 
made  him  an  artist  while  she  damned  him.  A  sedulously  acquired 
frankness  conquered  the  deception  of  the  neuropath,  and  he  remained  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  contemporary  psychologist.  His  vices  bred  in 
and  in ;  his  work  found  a  ready  market  for  both  its  intrinsic  merit  and 
its  pathological  significance.  Hence  indulgence,  and  again  another 
study  better  than  the  last.  Inimitable,  he  already  had  his  cult ;  and  as 
he  swayed  on  the  pavement  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  picturing  his 
baffled  following.  How  the  town  would  gape ! — the  great  decadent  in 
his  salad  days — recutting  his  milk  teeth.  The  thing  shaped  itself;  he 
pruned  the  quick  phrases  to  an  elaborate  simplicity,  when  he  was 
recalled  by  the  level  voice  of  the  shopwoman. 

"  We  close  at  ten — do  you  want  anything  ? " 

"  O,  pardon  me.  Madam,"  he  cried  with  extravagant  courtesy.  "  Yes 
— ril  take  a  pound  of  those  English  apples — from  Hereford."  Careless 
of  the  irony  of  his  concluding  words,  the  woman  served  him  in  a  grim 
silence,  counting  out  the  change  of  a  spvereign  with  resigned  accuracy. 

There  were  three  apples  to  the  pound,  and  he  hurried  to  his  lodgings 
with  unusual  directness.  He  encouraged  the  sullen  fire  with  the  tedious 
cjraft  of  the  sometime  destitute ;  stopping  the  tiny  flash  ever  at  the 
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right  moment  Looking  about  for  what  should  serve  as  a  baking-tin 
he  discovered  an  old  etching  plate,  relic  of  a  bygone  excursion  into 
another  means  of  expression.  For  at  one  time  he  emulated  Blake,  but 
found  that  he — patient  searcher  for  the  inevitable  word — jibbed  under 
the  discipline  of  line,  and  soon  abandoned  the  practice. 

He  brushed  the  dust  from  the  plate  with-his  coat-sleeve,  smiling  as 
he  examined  the  subject — '*  The  Soul  cleaning  her  Windows." 

"A  little  malate  of  copper  won't  hurt  me;  I' suppose,"  he  nmttered 
as  he  arranged  his  cooking  on  the  fire..  :'     ' 

He  sat  on  a  low  stool  before  the  hearth,  his  long  hands  clasping  his 
slender  legs,  his  stubbly  chin  rasping  his  knees  with  a  crisp  noise. 

The  apples  began  to  hiss — then  one  grew  to  a  face  and  laughed. 
He  was  not  ^artled,  for  to  him  hallucination  wsis  as:  ia  failniliar  friend — 
rather  a  victim  given  over  into  his  hands  for  spoiling; .  To  be  held 
ignominiously  at  arm's,  length  like  a  pinned  butterfly,  observed  with 
cold  selection,  and  set  down  dispassionately  upon  paper.  At  man  of 
infinite  method  in  the  purposed,  madness. of  his  work,  he  Counted:that  at 
the  least  three  hoUrs  of  consciousness  remained  to  him.  Then— the 
us^afl  course ;  his  landlady  would  send  for  Wilson,  and  WiJson  would 
see  him  through.  He  recalled  his  habits  of  the  past  week  and  for  the 
first  time  wondered.  .  . 

"Never  got  them  so  easily  before,"  he  murmured,  and  became 
receptiv<5  ^s  a  sponge.  .  ;  :     :  ; 

"  Longtime  since  you  were  down  West,"  said  the  apple  cheerfully. 

The  man  nodded. 

"  Ai^e  you  really  from  Hereford  ?  "  he  asked. 

"From  Damson's  Orchard,"  replied  the  apple  with  whimsical 
mimicry  of  the  shopwocnan -s  manner.  .     ,     • 

"Damson's    Orchard!"  said    the    man.    "Why,  surely,  that  wsis 

where " 

"  Exactly : — 

Clear  apple-leaves  are  soft  upon  that  moon 
Seen  sidelong  like  a  blosscfm  in  tlie  tree," 

interrupted  the  apple  with  a  leer.  ; 

"Don't,"  said  the  man  huskily,  "that  hurts." 

"What— after  all  these  gjprsoafeed:  years?  Ha!  ha!  — you,  th^ 
toughest  cynic  of  aU — the  {inverted  enthMsiast-rwinc^  ^t.^-ni^mory. 
'Pon  my  soul  I  thought  better  of  you." 

"  What  became  of  her — did  she  die  ?  "  questioned  the  man  sullenly. 
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"  Hark  to  him  !  how  he  flatters  .himself,"  sheel'ed  the  apple.  **  Bless 
y'ou !  she  married  a  grocer  and  is  to-day  the  fat  and  happy  mother  of 
lier  fourth."  •  .  •  • 

'  "  You  are  very:  bitter,"  said  the  man  pointlessly  after  a  pauses.  •• 

"  Thei'e  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  heredity,"  observed  the  apple 
^ententiously,  *' and  so  you  are  going  to  eat  me?"  Well,  it's  a  kind  of 
Sacrament  when  you  come  to  think. of  it  Symboliqal  -in  a-:way-r- 
Serpent  of  Eternity,  and  all  that  He !  he !  he  !-^fond  of  Symbols, 
aren't  you?" 

"  I  am  immensely  interested  in  Sacraments,"  sneered  thQ  pi^n:    ; 

"You  weren't  always,"  said  .the  apple  with  ^  chucklet, " and  for  a 
trifling  omission  in  that  line "  '  •    ^   :  .  ,  :  :      '  : 

"Enough  of  that,"  said  the  man  hastily;  "k's  late  jri:- the- day  to 
preach  morality,  and. I  can't  say  it  becomes  yoq."  ;  •• 

"My  lord  is  pleased  to  be  satirical  to-night  Heart"  5^1iv«  1  *  how 
youVe  changed.  O  !  it  was  a  romantic  youth — roasting  apptes-^in 
Damson's  Orchard!  You  lit  the  fire — and  burned  your  fingers.  How 
she  laughed  at  your  male  clumsiness!  But  you've,  learnt. to  light  fir^s 
since,  rtiy  boy,  haven't  you }  She  burned  her  fingers,  too,  badly.  She 
.stole  the  baking-tin  from  her  mother's  kitchen  ;  there  was  £^  row  about 
it  afterwards ;  her  mother  was  a  large  woman  with  a  voice;  do  you 
remember  ?  And  the  row  was  all  about  the  baking-tin  !-j-that's  the 
best  of  it!"  -  '  .  . 

The  apple  was  so  cpnvulsed  with  laughter  that  it  nearly  f(^ll  into  the 
fire.  The  man  rose  quietly  and  set  it  straight  Then  the  apple 
continued — "  I  can't  congratulate  you  on  your  looks,  you  know — you  are 
an  ugly  devil." 

"  Same  to  you,"  growled  the  man. 

**  Heredity  again,"  laughed  the  apple  ;  "  but  you  really  owe  it  to  the 
world  to  take  more  care  of  yourself." 

•'  I  am  not  interested  in  my  duties  to  the  ^orld/'  sneered  the  man. 
"  Tell  me  about  yourself.  How  is  it  that  yqu  only  of  the  three  can 
talk  to  me  ?  " 

"  Providence,  my  boy ;  one  is  just  as  many  as  you  will  bear.  Besides, 
our  mother  is  dumb.  Think  of  a  tree  vocal  in,  every  leaf— every  globed 
fruit  splitting  with  the  knowledge  that  I  >know.  ,  Root  whispering  to 
branch  the  deadly  secret  sucked  from  the  bpsom  of  the  sinful  old  earth 
— you  would  have  it  all  blazoned  abroad,  would  you  ?  But  don't  )  ou 
think  you  had  better  eat  us  ? — we're  quite  done — Chronos  !  " 
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"  Why  Chronos  ?  "  said  the  man. 
But  the  apple  was  silent. 

So  the  man  ate  the  apples,  scooping  out  the  mellow  pulp  with  the 
rare  gusto  of  the  boy  that  was.  But  for  once  he  had  lost  the  trick. 
The  dead  years  refused  to  live — only  the  one  day  that  stung  him.  This 
particular  emotional  experiment  was  clearly  a  failure ;  there  was  less 
copy  in  it  than  he  had  expected.  He  had  the  shamefaced  conviction  of 
a  wasted  effort,  of  having  allowed  a  mere  personal  interest  to  obscure 
artistic  observation.  He  had  somewhere  written  **  As  much  passion  as 
you  like  in  the  getting,  but  above  all  things  clean,  swift  birth.  He 
betrays  the  amateur  who  remains  tied  to  his  intellectual  offspring  by  the 
umbilical  cord  of  a  personal  feeling." 

For  once  he  had  failed  to  keep  outside.    **  I  suppose,"  he  muttered, 
yawning,  "  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  bed." 
He  awoke  clear-headed  at  an  early  hour. 

**  Missed  'em,  begad  !  "  he  cried,  staring  at  the  ceiling.  "  Now,  this 
will  interest  Wilson.  Impending  attack  of  the  Jims  averted  by  diet 
of  Roasted  Apples." 

He  sprang  from  the  bed  with  unwonted  lightness.  He  felt 
strangely  well,  but  behind  it  all  was  the  conviction  of  a  curious  and 
involuntary  change.  The  feeling  grew  with  the  day.  He  found 
himself  diving  into  greengrocers,  with  a  humorous  bashfulness,  and  for 
drink  craved  nothing  but  cider.  His  acquaintances  twitted  him  on 
turning  vegetarian,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  accepted  things  as  they 
were  and,  though  morbidly  introspective,  concerned  himself  only  with 
the  manner  of  his  mental  phenomena — was  critical  of  form  only; 
attempted  no  explanation. 

He  had  entered  a  phase  of  poignant  whiteness  in  his  soul's  history, 
and  was  for  the  time  lifted  to  the  plane  of  the  positive  ascetic,  a  height 
inaccessible  to  the  average  clean-liver,  who  is  capable  only  of  a  negative 
virtue.  This  was  the  other  side  of  his  temperament  and  its  penalty. 
A  passionate  austerity  succeeded  indulgence,  and  the  changed  character 
of  his  work  gave  a  fillip  to  the  languid  psychologist.  He  sang  himself 
as  a  garden  god — a  human  shape  warped  out  of  living  wood,  in  whose 
veins  ran  blood  and  sap  commingled.  Possessed,  he  sat  gaily  cheek  by 
jowl  with  his  devil.  Only  by  night  he  was  harassed  by  the  vague 
imminence  of  trees.  Tender  rootlets  thrilled  along  his  limbs  and  laid 
silken  fingers  upon  all  his  pulses. 

He  consulted  Wilson,  who  made  him  look  up  at  the  ceiling  and 
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bring  his  heels  together.     This  he  did  cheerfully  and  without  turning 
a  hair. 

With  the  oncoming  of  spring  a  riot,  not  of  blood,  swelled  his  veins. 
He  felt  within  him  the  prick  of  shoots,  and  looked  painfully  at  his 
finger-^ps  for  efflorescence.  His  head  was  filled  to  bursting  with  the 
twittering  of  prisoned  birds. 

So  he  endured  the  summer,  but  with  the  fall  of  the  year  an  impulse 
other  than  the  caritd  del  natio  loco  spurred  him  westward.  For  one 
tree  in  Damson's  Orchard  called  him  with  an  imperative  voice.  He 
had  planted  the  tree  when  a  boy — he  and  another,  and  it  must  now 
be  wide-spread.  A  journey  into  Hereford  showed  him  the  house 
untenanted,  the  orchard  run  waste.  The  ancient  trees,  hoary  with 
lichen,  laid  their  wicked  heads  together  and  whispered,  their  leaves 
fumbling  at  the  wind  like  senile  fingers.  A  jungle  of  weeds^  spread, 
quick  as  a  scandal,  about  their  crooked  knees,  and  from  the  matted 
border  a  few  pallid  nasturtiums  lifted  jeering  mouths  at  him  as  he 
passed.  An  inexplicable  dread  kept  him  from  one  tree  standing  aloof 
from  the  others.  He  took  the  house  and  engaged  a  crippled  hag  to 
care  for  him.  Alone,  he  gave  loose  to  his  fancies ;  he  embraced  the 
trees  and  called  them  his  brothers  ;  he  spread  ^  his  arms  wide  and 
invited  the  birds  to  come  and  perch  upon  him  ;  he  flung  himself  face 
downward  upon  the  ground  and  communed  with  the  roots  of  things. 

The  spell  grew;  he  was  become  the  victim  of  the  tree.  In  the 
night  it  loomed  over  him  ;  its  flexile  branches  writhed  and  caught  at 
his  throat  as  if  to  strangle  him.  A  voice  cried  in  his  ear  "  Dig ! "  and 
he  awoke. 

He  procured  garden  tools  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  setting  the 
place  in  order. 

Digging  about  the  roots  of  the  tree  he  came  upon  the  bones  of  a 
little  child. 

Charles  Marriott. 
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THE    FOREIGNER    IN    THE    FARMYARD 

"  The  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  us  has  convinced  us  of  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  agric>iltural  situation."  —  RoycU  Commission  on  Agriculture 
Second  Report. 

IV.— The   Dairy 


Butter:  II 

The  Regeneration  of  Ireland 

ALL  men  concerned  in  the  handling  of  Butter  are  unanimous  as 
to  this:  that  the  supreme  requirement  is  Uniformity.  Many 
qualities  are  important ;  this  one  is  vital.  The  big  dealers  insist 
-on  it ;  the  public  resents  its  absence ;  the  producers  (even  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom)  admit  that  it  is  needed  ;  exporters  to  the  said  United 
Kingdom  make  (as  it  were)  a  fetish  of  it ;  yet  the  distinction  of  Irish 
Butter  has  been  the  lack  of  it.  Irish  farmers  and  their  friends  have 
urged  that  the  best  Irish  Butter  cannot  be  beaten ;  but  the  English 
market  will  have  none  of  a  commodity  which  couples  the  chance  of  an 
occasional  pound  of  the  very  best  with  the  certainty  of  many  pounds 
of  the  very  worst,  when  other  nations  are  pouring  their  golden  streams 
o{  uniform  excellence  into  the  English  market.  So  has  Ireland  inflicted 
Aapon  herself  another  injustice.  That  some  Irish  Butter  should  be  very 
4>ad  is  not  surprising.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  the  evidence  (before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture)  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson,  the  inde- 
fatigable Secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society*  :  — 
"  I  have  seen  milk  put  for  the  cream  to  rise  under  the  bed  which  was 
occupied  by  the  whole  family,  where  there  was  only  one  room  for  the 
family  to  live  in,  where  the  pig  was  in  one  corner,  the  cow  in  another, 
and  the  bed  with  the  milk  under  it  in  another."  I  shall  add  no 
comment  to  the  revelation.  But  where  the  dairy  arrangements  are 
more  elegant  in  design  and  effect,  it  is  obvious  that  the  individualistic 

*  Roy.il  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  393. 
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methods,  which  have  ruled  all  over  Ireland,  and  still  obtain  over  far 
the  greater  part  of  it,  must  result  in  varying  qualities. 

Happily  the  old,  bad  conditions  are  changing ;  and  when  they  are 
changed,  the  credit  will  be  due  to  Messrs.  Horace  Plunkett  and 
Anderson,  and  to  the  band  of  practical  reformers  they  have  gathered 
round  them.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  (of  which 
Mr.  Plunkett  is  president  and  Mr.  Anderson  secretary)  believes  that 
many  things  are  necessary  to  bring  Irish  Dairy  Farming  into  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  it  is  firmly  convinced  that  of  all  these  the 
one  of  supreme  importance  is  the  supersession  of  individualistic 
methods  by  Co-operation,  which,  as  practised  by  Ireland's  rivals,  has 
brought  the  Irish  Industry  to  the  sorest  straits.  Only  by  Co-operation 
can  Uniformity  be  assured ;  and  if  Co-operation  did  nothing  else,  it 
would  go  very  far  indeed  towards  rehabilitating  the  good  name  of 
Irish  Butter.  But  it  must  do  a  very  great  deal  more :  it  must  open 
the  market  to  the  Irish  Farmer,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  economies  in 
butter-making  which  it  effects,  it  must  ensure  him  very  much  larger 
profits. 

Mr.  Plunkett  began  it ;  and  since  '89  the  Organisation  Society  has 
started  many  Creameries  ;  so  that  now,  according  to  my  latest  advices 
from  Mr.  Anderson,  there  are  registered  in  Ireland  some  eighty-five 
Co-operative  Dairies,  besides  forty  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies, 
and  three  Agricultural  Banks — all  working  most  successfully.  This 
happy  advance  is  not  wonderful.  The  Co-operating  Farmer  gets  at 
least  a  penny  a  gallon  more  for  his  milk  than  his  Non-Co-operating 
neighbour.  In  a  valuable  leaflet  (scattered  broadcast  over  Ireland)  the 
Organisation  Society  points  out  how  this  saying  is  effected.  For  the 
past  few  seasons,  it  tells  the  Farmers,  they  have  only  realised  an  average 
price  of  less  than  ninepence  a  pound  for  Home-Made  Butter.  Under 
the  individual  dairy  system  three  gallons  of  milk  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  pound ;  of  necessity  they  get  less  than  threepence  per 
gallon  for  their  milk.  But  the  average  price  per  gallon  paid  by  the 
Co-operative  Dairies  has  varied  between  a  little  over  threepence 
halfpenny  and  a  little  over  fourpence.  The  leaflet  says  that  about 
fourpence  is  the  average  price  of  the  last  four  years ;  but  as  the  price 
was  down  somewhat  in  '94  and  '95,  let  me  put  the  figure  at  threepence 
three  farthings.  Now,  three  farthings  a  gallon  is  so  substantial  a 
difference  when  it  is  multiplied  by  the  yearly  yield  of  the  cows  and 
number  of  cows   kept,  as  to  go  far  towards   making  the  difference 
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between  poverty  and   prosperity.      On  the   Society's  computation  of 
fourpence  per  gallon,  and  taking  450  gallons  as  the  season's  yield  of 
an  ordinary  Irish  cow,  you  find  a  yearly  return  per  cow  of  £j  loj. 
against  the  £^  12s.  6d.  of  the  farmers  who  skim  and  churn  at  home. 
With  the  centrifugal  separator  the  Co-operative  Creamery  can  make  a 
pound  of  butter  out  of  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  milk  against  the  home- 
maker's  three,  and  so  can  easily  afford  to  pay  a  better  price  for  its  milk, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gets  one  for  its  Butter.     In  '94,  for  example, 
the  average  price  per  pound  of  Farmer's  Butter  in  Ireland  was  barely 
8rf.,  but  the  average  price  of  Creamery  ditto  was  10*22^'. ;  which  excess, 
remember,  is  not   captured   by  merchants  or  outside  companies,  but 
goes  into  the  Co-operating  Farmer's  own  pocket.     Surely  this  point 
might  be  expected  to  penetrate  even  the  scornful  scepticism  of  those 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Club  from  whom  I  quoted  in  my  last  chapter. 
And  if  they  would  examine  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Co-operative 
Dairy  Societies  they  would  find  that  the  plea  of  poverty  under  which 
they  cloak  their  lethargy  is  blown  to  the  four  winds.     For,  as  in  the 
case  of  Denmark,  these  Irish  Societies  are  so  arranged  that  no  Farmer 
can  be  too  poor  to  join.     You   are    only  required    to   take   a  pound 
share  in  the  Creamery ;  the  greater  part  of  that  you  can  pay  in  milk, 
by  consenting    to   a    reduction    of   a   penny  a  gallon    in    the   price 
paid  you  for  your  milk,  or  by  allowing  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  to 
remain  unpaid  for  till  the  share  is  paid  up.     Nor  are  you  limited  to 
a  single  share.     Indeed,  as  is  obvious,  some  farmers  must,  of  necessity, 
become    extensive    shareholders,    for    a    Creamery    costs    somewhere 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds.*     The  custom  is  for  each 
Farmer  to  take  as  many  shares  as  he  feels  he  can  afford.     In  doing 
this  he  is  wise,  for  the  dividends  are  substantial.     The  returns  for  '95 
show  that  on  a  total  paid-up  share  capital  (in  thirty-eight  Creameries) 
of  ;f  19,067  there  was  a  net  profit  of  ;f  2,794  (or  an  average  of  147  per 
cent),  after  setting  aside  from  the  gross  profits  a  sum  of  ;f2,4i8  for 
depreciation.     Nor  was  this  an  exceptional  rate.     The  price  per  pound 
of  butter  averaged  1014^/.,  which  was  lower  than  in  the  previous  years, 
that  in  '93  being  irSS^.     To  this  comfortable  rate  of  profit  add  the 
increased  price  which  the  Farmer  gets  for  his  milk  at  the  Creamery 
and    the    otlicr    substantial    advantages   with   which    that    Creamery 


*  This   Mr.    Anderson,   in   his  evidence  before  the    Royal   Commission  on   Agriculture^ 
estimated  would  provide  a  Creamer)*  for  a  district  i,ooo  cows  strong. 
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provides  him : — the  collection  and  sale  of  his  eggs  and  poultry,  the 
purchase,  at  wholesale  prices  and  in  the  best  markets,  of  his  coal,  his 
seeds,  his  feeding  stuffs,  his  artificial  manures,  his  farm  implements 
and  machinery ;  and  the  furnishing  of  bulls,  stallions,  and  boars  for  the 
improvement  of  stock.  Nor  must  you  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  the 
distributing  agency  which  the  Creameries  have  established  in  Great 
Britain.  Truly,  the  Irish  Dairy  Farmers  who  neglect  the  Organisation's 
offer  of  assistance  in  the  starting  of  Co-operative  Creameries  in  their 
districts  are  casting  out  the  most  important  and  the  most  necessary 
means  of  salvation  within  their  reach. 

The  manner  of  dividing  the  profits  is  as  follows : — Five  per  cent,  is 
allotted  as  a  first  charge  on  the  paid-up  share  capital.  Then  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  remaining  net  profit  is  given  to  the  workers  in  the  Dairy — the 
Manager,  the  Dairymaids,  &c. — in  proportion  to  their  wages.  It  is  not 
given  to  them  in  cash,  but  in  shares ;  it  is  paid,  however,  in  cash  in 
case  they  leave,  or  get  into  bad  health  or  other  trouble.  This  system 
stimulates  competition  for  employment,  and  has  a  good  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  work.  The  remaining  profit  is  divided  among  the 
purveyors  of  Milk  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  what  they  have  sent 
in  during  the  year;  but  those  purveyors  who  are  not  members 
receive  only  at  half-rate,  and  the  amount  is  kept  back  until  it  has 
attained  the  worth  of  five  shares,  which  are  allotted  to  the  Farmer, 
and  the  Farmer  is  declared  a  member.  This  method  has  been  deemed 
advisable  because  of  the  importance  of  getting  the  purveyors  to  become 
members  of  the  Society :  otherwise  they  have  not  the  same  interest  in 
its  success,  and  business  suffers  thereby.* 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  Ireland  the  new  Co-operative 
System  is  not  yet  perfect,  even  where  it  is  in  operation.  The  rules  are 
not  stringent  enough,  nor  do  they  cover  a  sufficient  area.  The  most 
important  lack  is  the  absence  of  regulations  concerning  the  feeding  of 
cows.  Readers  of  my  last  chapter  will  recollect  the  importance  which 
the  Danish  Co-operative  Societies  attach  to  feeding,  and  their  detailed 
and  stringent  rules  on  the  subject.  Nor  need  one  have  any  expert 
acquaintance  with  Dairy  Matters  to  be  aware  of  (i)  the  differences  in 
butter-flavour,  which  are  largely  an  effect  of  food,  and  (2)  the  very 
unpleasant  flavours  which  result  from  certain  dietaries.  It  is  a  great 
pity,  therefore,  that  Irish  Co-operators  do  not  copy  the  Danes  in  this 

*  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  386-7. 
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particular :  even  as  it  is  a  pity  that  the  rules  for  the  enforcement  of 
cleanliness,  &c.,  which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  Danish  rules,  are 
absent  from  their  code. 

And  here  a  word  respecting  Co-operation  from  the  consumer's 
standpoint.  I  have  shown  that  the  Co-operative  Dairies  get  a  higher 
price  for  their  Butter  than  the  Home  ones ;  but  a  Co-operative  Daiiy 
must  not  be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  the  inflation  of  prices. 
Such  Dairies  are  not  in  the  nature  of  rings :  their  main  purpose  is  to 
profit  the  former  by  effecting  economies  in  butter- making.  They  also 
turn  out  Butter  of  a  better  uniform  quality  than  the  Home  Dairies, 
which  is,  therefore,  worth  more  money,  and  commands  a  better  price  in 
the  market  When  Co-operation  is  spread  all  over  the  country,  we  may 
expect  that  price  to  drop :  when  the  net  result  will  be  that  Irish  Butter 
will  remain  at  something  like  its  present  price ;  that  it  will  be  roudi 
better  in  quality,  and  that  Irish  Dairy  Farmers  will  be  much  more 
prosperous  than  of  yore.  Yet  another  influence  in  regeneration  is  the 
system  of  Dairy  Education  established  of  late  in  Ireland.  Its  most 
important  expression  is  the  Munster  Dairy  School.  Its  teaching  is 
rather  theoretical,  but  it  is  very  valuable  nevertheless,  and  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  its  work  should  be  hindered  by  lack  of  funds.  It 
has  tried  hard  to  get  a  Government  Grant,  but  up  to  the  present  its 
applications  have  been  unavailing :  this,  though  such  a  Grant  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  as  in  '95  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  withdrew  an  annual 
Grant  of  £^0.  With  the  Munster  School  must  be  coupled  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Dairy  School  at  Glasnevin. 

What  Great  Britain  is  Doing 

Co-operation  is  in  its  infancy  across  St.  George*s  Channel ;  it  is 
merely  embryonic  on  the  hither  side.  England  is  still  in  bondage 
to  the  great,  mistaken,  misapplied,  misunderstood  principle  of  self- 
reliance.  The  English  Farmer  is  as  yet  blind  to  the  fact  that 
Association  is  often  the  sole  road  to  individual  prosperity.  He  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  see  that  Co-operative  Production  and  Sale  are 
no  less  useful  to  his  finances,  and  are  not  more  subversive  of  his  dignity, 
than  association  for  insurance  against  fire.  He  is  also,  as  I  have 
remarked,  in  bondage  to  the  milkman's  habit:  not  realising  that 
consumers  need  Butter  as  well  as  Milk,  and  that  the  Butter  Supply  of 
England,  which  is  enriching  the  rest  of  the  world,  might,  if  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  were  properly  conducted,  be  a  source  of 
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revenue  to  himself.  Yet  he  has  plenty  of  object-lessons.  The  Factory 
System  is  in  existence  in  this  country,  and  in  the  matter  of  profits 
Dairy  Supply  Companies  compare  most  favourably  with  the  great 
majority  of  urban  industries.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  these  Dairy 
Companies,  English  Butter-making  would  be  in  even  worse  case  than 
it  is  :  at  least  they  are  doing  something  to  keep  the  industry  alive  and 
to  put  i>ack  the  Foreigner's  advance.  Yet  they  bring  no  profits  to  the 
Agriculturist  properly  so-called.  True,  they  buy  his  milk,  and  so 
secure  him  a  market ;  but  like  all  profit-making  concerns,  they  are 
careful  to  pay  as  low  a  price  as  possible  for  raw  material ;  while  the 
profits  on  the  manufacture  go  into  the  pockets  of  shareholders,  who 
are  ordinary  capitalists.  What  is  wanted  is,  not  a  factory  run  by  a 
joint-stock  company  but,  a  Co-operative  Association  of  Farmers.  And 
until  we  have  such  Co-operation  by  all  means  let  us  have  the  outside 
factory  system  ;  at  least  it  shows  the  possibilities  which  await  the 
English  Butter-Maker.  It  shows  how  the  great  need  for  Uniformity 
may  be  supplied,  and  how  to  get  a  better  price  (threepence  a  pound 
more  is  the  experience  of  at  least  one  factory*).  The  system  is  also 
apparently  advantageous  to  labourers  in  the  district.  And,  if  it  do 
nothing  else,  it  will  help  to  rehabilitate  the  reputation  of  English  Butter 
in  the  English  Market :  an  achievement  which  the  experience  of  London 
Butter  merchants  shows  to  be  far  from  superfluous.  And  in  this  way 
the  struggle  with  Danes  and  Frenchmen  for  re-entry  into  the  Home 
Market  will  be  simplified  when  the  English  Farmer  makes  up  his  mind 
seriously  to  contest  the  position. 

Now  let  me  further  relieve  the  normal  gloom  of  my  page  by 
directing  your  attention  briefly  to  the  light  which  is  breaking  on  the 
British  Dairy  industry  :  to  the  beginnings,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Co-operation.  Here,  as  in  Ireland,  history  must  ascribe  the  happy 
change  to  one  devoted  man.  To  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham  belongs  the  credit  of  moving  a  heavy-sterned  and 
apathetic  industry.  Mainly  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  founding  the 
British  Produce  Supply  Association,  Limited,  in  Long  Acre,  and,  still 
better,  that  of  establishing  the  Sleaford  and  Midsomer  Norton  District 
Produce  Supply  Associations,  in  which  Societies  are  to  be  found  the 
beginning  of  Co-operation  in  English  rural  industry.     I  need  not  recite 


•  Lord  Vernon's  factory  at  Sudbury,  in  Derbyshire.     See  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
Minutes  of  Evidence^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  61. 
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the  rules  and  constitution  of  these  bodies  :  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  they 
expound  the  principle  of  Co-operation.  It  is  made  possible,  that  is,  for 
every  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  to  join  (in  the  case  of  the  Midsomer 
Norton  Society  each  member  holds  five  £\  shares  for  every  hundred 
acres  in  his  occupation) ;  the  object  is  the  prosecution  of  wholesale  and 
retail  dealings  in  British  Farm  and  Garden  Produce,  the  manufacture 
of  Dairy  Produce,  and  the  dealing  in  Live  and  Dead  Stock,  &c.,  and 
the  profits  are  divided  among  members.  And  Farmers  and  Country 
Gentlemen  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  our  greatest  industry,  can 
undertake  no  better  work  than  that  of  establishing  such  associations 
in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

State  Aid 

Thus  far  I  have  limited  your  attention  to  Self-Help  ;  and  undoubtedly 
Dairy  Farming,  in  contrast  with  Wheat  Farming,  depends  for  its  better- 
ment more  largely  upon  the  farmer's  own  exertions  than  upon  State 
Aid.  But  State  Aid  also  is  needed.  And  by  other  Governments  State 
Aid  in  various  forms  is  given  to  encourage  and  supplement  individual 
effort ;  generous  grants  towards  the  provision  of  Dairy  Instruction,  the 
indirect  bounty  of  subsidised  transport — even  sometimes  the  direct 
bounty  of  an  export  bonus — all  these  are  common.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment must  bestir  itself  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  should 
give  the  same  kinds  of  aid  as  are  given  by  foreign  States.  It  may  well 
follow  their  example  in  the  matter  of  Technical  Instruction.  But  it 
has  no  need  to  encourage  the  Export  Trade  :  its  energies  can  be  fully 
occupied  in  the  protection  of  the  Home  Market ;  and  I  fail  to  see  why 
this  protection  cannot  be  that  protection  with  a  capital  P  which  is 
a  nightmare  with  all  good  Cobdenites.  For  English  Butter  is  at 
present  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  Foreign  Article,  though  the 
Foreign  Article  commands  a  better  price.  Co-operation,  with  resultant 
Uniformity,  would  raise  the  status  of  the  Home-Product ;  when  Foreign 
Butter  would  at  once  come  down  in  price  in  order  to  hold  its  own  ;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  good  which  improved  methods  would  work, 
it  is  still  doubtful  whether  that  good  would  suffice  to  kill  the  Foreign 
Trade.  Our  competitors  are  better  off*  than  we  in  the  matter  of 
Taxation  and  Freights ;  and  these  advantages  would  enable  them  to 
cut  prices  to  an  extent  which  would  hamper  English  and  Irish  farmers 
very  seriously,  even  if  it  did  not  destroy  their  chance  of  capturing 
the  British  Market.     Moreover,  the  Foreigner  holds  the  field  ;  for  all 
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practical  purposes  British  Dairying  is  as  an  infant  industry  ;  and  the 
experience  of  our  successful  rivals — Germany  and  the  United  States, 
for  example — conclusively  shows  that  an  infant  industry,  which  is  to 
grow  at  the  expense  of  a  firmly-established  Foreigner,  needs  the  help 
of  a  Protective  Tariff.  Most  certainly  the  British  and  Irish  dairy 
industry  is  in  present  need  of  this  help. 

The  Trickery  of  the  Foreigner 

But,  short  of  a  fiscal  revolution,  there  is  still  work  for  the  State  to 
do.  Even  if  the  Government  is  not  allowed  to  put  a  tariff  check  on 
Foreign  Butter,  it  may  yet  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  foreign  trickery 
and  fraud.  For,  alas !  my  encomiums  on  the  uniform  excellence  of  the 
Foreign  Article  need  qualification.  They  can  send  us  good  Butter 
when  they  like,  and  in  the  main  they  do  like ;  but  many  Continental 
factories  prefer  to  justify  their  compatriots'  reputation  among  English- 
men, as  purveyors  of  the  cheap  and  nasty.  Their  produce  is  a  judicious 
mixture  of  Butter  and  Margarine :  but  they  label  it  "  Pure  Butter " 
notwithstanding.  The  fact  of  such  adulteration  was  long  a  matter  of 
speculation  ;  but  the  methods  of  the  Public  Analyst  have  demonstrated 
it  beyond  a  doubt.  In  '95  the  Board  of  Agriculture  requested  the 
Board  of  Customs  to  instruct  their  analysts  to  test  Imported  Butters : 
and  between  the  5th  of  May,  '95,  and  the  29th  of  February,  '96, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  samples  came  under  examination,  one 
hundred  and  six  of  which  were  found  to  be  adulterated.  The  worst 
offenders  were  the  Dutch  and  the  Germans.  Out  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  samples  from  Holland,  fifty-four  were  adulterated  ;  out 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  from  Germany,  thirty-seven,  so 
confirming  the  suspicions  which  for  some  time  past  had  been  gathering 
round  the  operations  of  the  Hamburg  Butter  Factories.  Russia  is 
also  on  the  black  list ;  thirty-four  samples  were  taken  from  her 
imports :  five  were  adulterated.  Even  Denmark,  despite  the  laudable 
efforts  of  her  Government,  was  caught  in  the  act ;  though  her  offence 
was  not  proportionally  very  great;  for  out  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  samples,  only  eight  were  found  to  be  wrong  (one  of 
these  the  Danish  authorities  declared  to  be  of  Finnish  origin,  though 
it  came  from  a  Danish  port).  The  other  offender  was  Norway ;  two 
of  whose  samples  out  of  twenty-one  failed  to  pass  the  test.  The 
reputation  of  the  other  importing  countries  remained  untarnished. 
Sweden's  eighty-three  samples,  the  United   States'  fifty-one,  France's 
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sixty,  Belgium's  five,  and  Argentina's  four — all  came  victorious  through 
the  ordeal.     And  it  is  especially  pleasing  to  note   that  our  Colonies 
were  proved  honest,  though  Canada  was  subjected  to  thirty-nine  tests, 
Australia  to  fifty-three,  and  New  Zealand  to  eighteen.     It  does  not 
absolutely  follow  that  the  countries  which  satisfied  the  analysts  are 
altogether  unimpeachable :  all  that  was  proved  is  that  certain  particular 
samples  tested  were  right.     It  may  seem  ungracious  to  say  this,  but 
in  the  case  of  one  countr}',  at  any  rate,  other  investigations  have  had 
a  less   satisfactory  issue.     M.   Guillemin,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  in  charge  of  the  last  French  Margarine  Bill,  declared  in 
the  House  of  Deputies  that  Normandy  and  Brittany  Butter  was  sent 
to   England   containing  fifteen  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  margarine* 
Professor  Long  told  the  Food-Products  Adulteration  Committee  that 
he  visited  a  factory   in   the  Department  of  Calvados,  and  found  that 
Margarine  was  being  blended  with  Butter  for  the  English  market ;  and 
he  produced  a  label  from  this  factory  which  showed  that  the  mixture 
was  exported  as  "  Guaranteed  Pure  Butter."     The  worthy  entrepreneur 
had  been  repeatedly  fined  by  his  unappreciative  compatriots.     Professor 
Long  also  visited,  as  guest  of  the  French  Dairy  Farmers'  Association, 
another    establishment,    whose    owner    entertained    him    with    great 
hospitality,  but  forbade  him  to  enter  the  factory :   it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  he  has  since  enjoyed   the   hospitality  of  a   French  gaoLt 
In   this  connexion  the  evidence   of  another  witness   reads   curiously. 
Colonel  Curtis  Hayward  said    that   he  took  some  of  his  own  Butter 
for  sale  to  one  of  the  biggest  West  End  shops.     The  shopkeeper  told 
him  that,  if  he  bought  it,  he  would  have  to  give  it  away,  for  none  of 
his  customers  would  touch  it :  they  would  eat  nothing   but   Brittany 
Butter.J     Professor  Long  told  a  good  story  about  the  Hamburg  Butter. 
A  certain  exporter  sent  out  a  circular,  wherein  he  lamented  that  Butter 
was   exporting   from    Hamburg   to    England    with    an    admixture  of 
Margarine  ;  he  pointed  out  that  the  sole   remedy  was  for   buyers  to 
require  an  absolute  guarantee  of  purity ;  and  "  My  Butters,"  he  said, 
"are  warranted   to   be  always  pure,  and  this  has  several  times  been 
confirmed   by  analysis    in    England  ;    further,  a   guarantee   that  the 
butter  sold  by  me  is  free  from  oils,  chemicals,  and  foreign  fats  appears 
on  every  invoice."     Professor  Long  had  just  before  submitted  a  sample 

*  Select  Committee  on  Food-Products  Adulteration,  Minutes  of  Evidence^  *94,  p.  loi. 
t  Ibid,y  p.  loi. 
X  Ibid,,  p.  I02. 
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of  this  upright  burgess's  wares  to  two  English  analysts,  who  found 
it  to  contain  but  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  butter-fat* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  Professor  Long's  description  of  how 
the  trick  is  worked : — **  They  have  a  very  large  table,  some  five  and 

a  half  feet  in  diameter Having  provided   the  butter,  which  is 

graded,  the  margarine  is  mixed  in  weighed  quantities  and  placed  upon 
the  butter-table ;  the  two  articles  are  blended  together  by  the  rollers, 
and  simultaneously  with  the  blending  a  small  tank  at  the  bottom  of  the 
machine,  filled  with  colouring  matter  and  salt  and  water,  is  distributing 
through  some  revolving  pipes  the  mixture  over  the  butter  and  the 
margarine  ;  so  that  simultaneously,  as  the  machine  is  being  worked 
with  the  pure  butter,  the  margarine,  the  brine,  and  the  colouring  matter 
are  all  being  blended  together,  and  in  the  end  the  mixture  is  such  that 
you  could  not  detect  it."  t  Now,  Margarine  can  be  bought  as  low  as 
fourpence  a  pound,  and  the  process  of  "  blending  "  is  quite  inexpensive  ; 
.so  the  factor  who  mixes  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Margarine  with  his 
Butter  is  able  so  to  cut  his  prices  as  to  crowd  out  the  honest  producer. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  Foreigner  to  put  the  whole  fraud 
upon  him  :  the  British  shopkeeper  is  not  always  immaculate.  In  certain 
shops  a  marble  screen  may  be  noted  upon  the  counter,  and  behind  that 
screen  a  customer's  purchase  of  "  Butter"  is  made  up.  In  the  left-hand 
corner  is  a  large  lump  ;  in  the  right-hand  comer  another.  And  one 
lump  is  Butter,  and  the  other  is  Margarine.  And  a  blend  is  made  in 
proportion  as  the  customer  is  gullible.  A  child  or  an  old  woman  would 
get  more  Margarine,  a  warier  buyer  get  less  ;  a  suspicious-looking 
character  (who  might  be  an  Inspector  in  disguise)  would  get  purj 
Butter. t  Thus  (so  at  least  Professor  Long  avers)  does  the  British 
Shopkeeper  aid  the  British  Dairy-Farmer,  and  give  satisfaction  to 
the  British  Consumer.  Nor  is  the  Home  Producer,  when  he  owns 
a  factory,  altogether  above  suspicion.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago 
the  South  of  Ireland  Butter-Makers'  Association  called  the  attention 
of  the  Limerick  Corporation  to  the  disquieting  fact  that  many  tons 
of  Margarine  were  imported  into  Limerick.  Now,  Limerick  is  a 
headquarters  of  Irish  Butter.  § 

Sometimes  the  fraud  is  yet  more  flagrant     Certain  importers  do 


•  Select  Committee  on  Food- Products  Adulteration,  Minutes  of  Evidemcy  '94,  p.  loi. 
t  IHd,^  p.  102. 
X  Jifid,,  p.  106. 
I  /(W.,  p.  100. 
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not  boggle  at  importing  their  Margarine  pure,  without  any  sentimental 
consideration  for  customers ;  and  their  business  is  facilitated  by  the 
import  of  the  Margarine  in  wicker  baskets  with  thin  labels,  which 
are  removed  as  soon  as  the  Customs  Officers  are  out  of  sight* 

The  Remedy 

At  present  this  fraudulent  Import  is  practically  unchecked.  The 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  held  to  cover  the  case ;  but  the  Board  of 
Customs  does  not  regard  this  matter  as  having  been  quite  within  the 
purview  of  the  Legislature  when  the  Act  was  passed ;  they  decline  to 
institute  a  prosecution,  except  on  outside  information ;  and  even  then 
they  require  the  informer  to  deposit  an  amount  equal  to  double  the 
value  of  the  detained  and  incriminated  consignment,  as  security  for 
indemnifying  the  Customs  against  loss  in  case  the  prosecution  fail. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  only  two  prosecutions  are  on  record. 
One  is  worth  recalling.  The  consignment  consisted  of  twenty-nine 
cases  from  Ostend.  Ten  samples  were  taken  from  them  by  the 
Customs  Analyst;  all  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  nine  to 
contain  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  foreign  fats,  t 

The  most  practical  remedy  seems  to  be  that  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Follett,  the  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Customs.  He  suggests 
that  official  analysts  should  continue  to  test  samples,  and  that  when 
they  find  adulteration  they  should  detain  the  exporter's  next  consign- 
ment, and  if  it,  too,  proved  adulterated,  then  a  prosecution  should  ensue. 
The  House  of  Commons'  Committee,  in  its  Report  on  this  Evidence, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Follett  to  the  extent  of  regularly  instructing  analysts 
to  test  samples,  but  (unfortunately,  I  think)  halted  at  the  rest  of  his 
suggestion,  on  the  ground  that  the  detention  of  a  large  consignment 
would  hamper  trade,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  inflict  injustice.  But 
surely  the  more  that  sort  of  trade  is  hampered  the  better,  and  the  very 
small  injustice  which  might  be  inflicted,  should  the  second  consignment 
prove  pure  after  it  had  been  detained  too  long  for  consumption,  can 
scarcely  weigh  against  the  general  justice  of  the  measure,  and  might 
easily  be  met  by  compensation.  Another  objection  was  urged  by 
Mr.  Primrose,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs.  He  said  that  a 
proper  system  of  analysis  would  increase  the  cost  of  Imported  ButtenJ 

•  Select  Committee  on  Food- Products  AdulteratioDi  Minutes  of  Evidence t  '96,  p.  no. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
X  Ibid,,  p.  52. 
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This  seems  a  dubious  argument :  the  system  would  benefit  the  Home- 
Producer,  nor  would  the  Honest  Foreigner  have  much  cause  to  grumble. 
He  must  get  his  own  Government  to  make  and  enforce  so  stringent 
laws  against  the  export  of  adulterated  stuff  that  England  will  not  find 
it  necessary  thus  to  protect  herself. 

Our  law  would  want  amending.  Under  the  present  Acts  a  Customs 
entry  may  be  amended  within  twenty-one  days  of  the  original  entry. 
This  is  a  generally  necessary  provision.  A  rough  entry  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  cargo  has  to  be  made  when  the  ship  arrives  in  port,  and 
this  entry  is  likely  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  of  its  details  ;  hence  the 
permission  to  correct  after  time  enough  for  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  cargo.  But  this  permission  opens  a  door  for  the  fraudulent.  If, 
the  first  entry  made,  it  is  proved  to  the  consignee  that  his  Butter  has 
not  the  purity  he  claims  for  it,  he  can  amend  the  entry  and  so  save 
himself  from  prosecution.  Hence  the  need  for  explanatory  legislation. 
It  would  also  be  desirable  that  Parliament  should  so  amend  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  that  the  Board  of  Customs  would  no  longer 
deem  the  institution  of  prosecutions  beyond  its  province. 

Cheese 

Like  every  other  commodity  subjected  to  Foreign  Competition, 
Cheese  has  gone  down  in  price.  In  some  districts  the  fall  has  been 
very  considerable :  60J.  per  cwt.  being  now  given  for  Cheese  which 
twenty  years  ago  or  so  would  have  fetched  8oj.  There  are,  however^ 
many  differences  in  different  parts,  and  no  statistics  are  available ;  but 
(to  judge  as  nearly  as  one  can  from  scattered  evidence)  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  since  Agricultural  Depression  settled  down  at  the  close  of  the 
Seventies,  there  has  been  an  average  fall  of  ten  per  cent.  Yet,  even 
so,  it  is  averred  by  practical  men  that  Cheese-Makers  are  at  present 
the  most  prosperous  of  British  Agriculturists.  In  the  light  of  this 
information,  it  is  pertinent  to  record  that  in  '96  we  imported 
2,244,53s  cwts.  of  Cheese,  while  the  Home  Product  exported  amounted 
only  to  10,347  cwts.  These  figures  go  very  far  to  explain  the  fall  in 
price  :  they  are  also  a  mordant  commentary  on  the  statement  as  to  the 
comparative  profitableness  of  Cheese-making.  A  further  gloss  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Anderson's  confession  with  respect  to  Cheese  in  Ireland  : — 
**  A  very  little  instruction  was  given  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  it  came  to 
nothing.  There  are  times  in  the  year  when  Cheese  might  be  very 
profitably  made,  times  when  butter  is  low  ....  but  we  do  not  know 
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how  to  do  it.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  have  no  way 
of  getting  the  information.**  ♦  It  may  also  be  noted  in  the  same 
connexion  that  Leicestershire,  home  of  Stilton  and  the  flat  Leicester- 
shire, a  county  which  has  been  saved  the  full  impact  of  the  Depression 
by  its  Cheese  industry,  is  now  decreasing  its  output,  and  taking  instead 
to  that  broad  road  of  milk-selling  which  leads  to  agricultural  destruction. 
That  the  easy  game  of  selling  Milk  instead  of  working  it  has  its  draw- 
backs and  dangers,  Leicestershire  Dairy  Farmers  have  been  recently 
warned  by  the  very  large  reductions  in  price  which  Milk  Buyers  have 
forced  on  them. 

Our  Import 

To  get  a  completer  view  of  what  our  Agriculturists  lose  by  not 
supplying  their  country's  requirements,  let  me  tabulate  a  few  figures. 
First,  as  to  the  growth  of  the  Import : — 


Imports  of  Cheese  \  into  the  United  Kingdom, 

Average 
'61-65. 

Average 
'71-75. 

Average 
'81-85. 

Average 
'86-90. 

Average 
'91-95. 

'96. 

cwts. 

770,942 

cwts. 

1,348,805 

cwts. 

1,819,078 

cwts. 
1,908,274 

cwts. 

2,150,312 

,      cwts, 

2,244,535 

And  here  is  the  consumption  per  head  of  imported  cheese  in  the 
United  Kingdom : — 


Average 
'61-65. 

Average         Average 
'71-75.             '81-85. 

Average 
'86-90. 

Average 
'91-95. 

'96. 

lbs. 
2-9 

lbs. 
47 

lbs. 
57 

lbs. 
5-8 

lbs. 
6-3 

lbs. 
6-4 

From  this  you  will  see  that  the  mischief  began  early ;  that  in  the 
decade  from  'y6  to  *86  it  showed  signs  of  approaching  a  climax ;  but 
that  since  then  it  has  gained  still  further  ground,  though  not  at  such 
a  pace  as  in  earlier  years,  nor  at  the  pace  which  other  Dairy  Products 

*  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence ^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  391. 
t  Does  not  include  artiBcial  cheese. 
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have  set  in  recent  times.  Still,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  chastened 
optimism  existing  in  certain  quarters,  and  based  on  the  assertion 
that  the  increase  in  Imported  Cheese  has  practically  stopped.  The 
earlier  development  is  no  excuse  for  the  folding  of  hands  ;  for  the  tide 
shows  no  signs  of  turning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  creeps  steadily  higher. 
Below  is  a  table  showing  whence  the  Import  comes  : — 

Imports  of  Cheese  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896. 

Cwts. 

From  Canada      1,234,297 

„      United  States       581,187 

„      Holland 292,988 

„      Australasia           5SiH9 

„     France       45i676 

„      Other  Countries  and  British  Possessions  3Si238 


Total        2,244,535 


The  total  paid  for  this  mammoth  import  was  ;£'4,900,428,  a  large 
part,  at  any  rate,  of  which  might  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  British 
and  Irish  agriculturists. 

The  fact  that  Canada  heads  the  list  mitigates  the  distastefulness  of 
these  figures.  True,  we  cannot,  even  for  the  sake  of  promoting  Colonial 
Trade,  consider  the  blight  of  a  Home-Industry  with  pleasure,  the  more 
especially  as  the  Daughter  States  are  at  present  pretty  well  able  to  look 
after  themselves.  One  must,  however,  put  these  Colonial  imports  in  a 
separate  category  from  the  rest.  If  British  Agriculture  were  free  of  the 
Foreign  Competition,  and  as  flourishing  as  it  is  now  desperate,  it  is  more 
than  likely,  particularly  having  regard  to  its  Manufacturing  Interests 
that  England  would  require  a  certain  amount  of  imported  food,  and  this 
should  be  supplied — as  undoubtedly  it  could  easily  be  supplied — from 
our  own  Possessions.  At  the  same  time,  with  all  the  love  in  the  world 
for  our  Colonial  brethren,  our  own  producers  are  at  present  justified  in 
feeling  sore  with  Colonial  importers,  seeing  that  though  we  give  their 
produce  free  entry,  our  Exports  to  them  are  mulcted  in  heavy  Tariff 
penalties,  and  before  we  welcome  their  products  with  open  arms  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  they  shall  give  our  merchandise  a  Tari(T 
preference.  But,  waiving  Colonial  Cheese,  we  have,  on  the  '96  figures, 
955,089  cwts.,  valued  at  ;f2,i95,648,  which   we  receive  from   foreign 
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countries,   and    which    we    receive    needlessly.      (The   most    valuable 
cheeses,  you  will  note,  are  Foreign.)     For  even  those  varieties  which 
are    associated    with    special    districts    on    the    Continent,    and    are 
for   the   most   part,  indigenous   thereto,  would    bear   transplanting   to 
our  own    Dairy   Districts.     Professor    Long,   whose   name   is  one   to 
conjure   with  in  these   matters,  is  convinced   that   the  various  cream 
and   other   cheeses    of    French    name    and    habitat    might    easily   be 
made  in  this  country.     And  certainly  we  have  no  need  of  the  huge 
American    import;    it   carries   with  it  no  recommendation  of  special 
and   original   quality ;    it   consists    merely   of  imitation    English   and 
Continental  Cheese.     The  only  American  variety  that  I  know  as  *'  racy 
of  the  soil  "  is  the  "  Filled-Cheese  "  hailing  from  Chicago  ;  but,  as  tallow 
is  not  usually  deemed  a  constituent  part  of  Cheese,  its  originality  is 
sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  Cheese  category  altogether.     This  our 
statisticians  do,  and  the  product  does  not  appear  (designedly,  at  any 
rate)  in  the  Import  quoted.     The  United  States  Cheese,  though  often 
an  imitation  of  genuine  Cheddar   or   Cheshire,  sufficiently   colourable 
to  deceive  all  except  the  expert,  does  not  bear  so  good  a  reputation 
among  dealers  as  does  the  Canadian :  another  point  in  favour  of  the 
Colonies.     The  success  of  both  the  Canadian  and  the  United  States 
products   is   undoubtedly   due   in   the  main  to  the   universal    Factory 
System :   also  to  the  fact  that   cheese  is  carried  from    New  York  to 
London  at  a  freight  which  is  somewhere  about  fifty  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  genuine  article  from  Cheshire  pays  to  make  the  journey  from  that 
county   to   London.     With   regard   to   Canadian   Cheese,   Englishmen 
would  do  well   to   remember   that   the   manufacturers   go  to  work  in 
a  very  thorough  and  scientific  manner  :  they  are  extremely  particular 
in  the  application  of  tests  to  the  milk,  and  jealously  discard  any  that 
is  inferior.     There,  too— (I  cannot  too  often  call  attention  to  the  fact) — 
the   Factories   are  run  on  the   Co-operative   plan :    **  every   man   who 
supplies  milk,"  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Lovell  pointed  out  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Commission,  "is  a  partner  in  the  concern."*     English  producers  should 
take  note  of  the  growing  excellence  of  Canadian  Cheese.    The  best 
Cheddar  is  still  a  more  finely  flavoured  article  than  the  best  Canadian 
Cheddar  ;   but  the  real  Cheddar  is  not  always  at  its  best ;  while  the 
Canadian  maintains  a  uniformly  high  second-rate  excellence.     And  in 
commerce  that  means   much.     We  are  getting  near  the  point  where 

*  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Vol.  IV,  p.  445. 
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the  English  reputation  is,  in  comparison  with  the  Canadian  product, 
little  more  than  a  reputation. 

The  Competing  Dutchman 

But  for  details  let  us  look  nearer  home.  Holland,  though  one  of  the 
smallest  countries  in  the  world,  is  third  on  our  list  of  Exporters.  She 
carries  900,000  milch  cows  ;  practically  her  whole  Export  comes  to  us  ; 
and  her  whole  Export  is  merely  an  effort  of  Co-operation.  In  Holland 
the  Factory  System  is  almost  universal.  In  some  cases  the  Factory  is 
owned  by  a  joint-stock  company,  whose  shareholders  are  usually  farmer-; 
of  the  district ;  and  in  these  cases  the  Milk  is  bought  and  paid  for 
direct,  the  company  taking  the  risk  of  manufacture  and  sale.  But  the 
genuine  Co-operative  system  also  exists;  and  there  are  forty-five 
Co-operative  Societies  for  the  manufacture  of  Butter  and  Cheese 
working,  and  with  much  success,  in  Holland.*  I  need  not  occupy 
your  time  with  discussing  details,  as  the  system,  in  its  main  features, 
resembles  the  system  afoot  in  Denmark ;  but  I  may  mention  one  or 
two  aids  to  prosperity  which  the  Dutchman  enjoys  in  a  greater  measure 
than  the  Farmers  of  other  lands.  One  is  Transport  Holland  is  a 
veritable  network  of  canals  and  light  railways,  and  the  factories  are 
usually  built  in  close  proximity  to  one,  or  both,  of  these  means  of 
transport  The  Railway  Tariff  is  very  low,  a  Dutch  Farmer  being 
able  to  send  from  Groningen  to  London  for  less  than  a  Tipperary 
Farmer  can  send  to  Dublin,  t  Then  the  Dutchman  makes  his  land 
carry  plenty  of  stock :  forty  or  fifty  milkers  being  frequently  fed  on 
a  hundred-acre  farm,  and  that  is  a  proportion  much  in  excess  of  even 
the  best  Dairy  Districts  in  England,  f  Another  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Dutch  Dairy  is  the  careful  attention  to  cleanliness  and  the  like, 
regarded  as  unimportant  by  too  many  English  Farmers.  To  such  a 
length  does  the  Dutchman  carry  his  devotion  to  cleanliness  that  he 
will  often  slip  off  his  sabots  outside  his  byre,  so  that  Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall, 
in  his  Report  to  the  Irish  Recess  Committee,  compares  these  byres  to 
ball  rooms,  so  elegant  are  the  arrangements.  §  The  Dutchmen  are 
also  careful  to  stock  their  farms  with   prolific   milkers.     One   Dutch 

*  Recess  Committee's  Report,  p.  243. 

t  Ibid.^  p.  245. 

X  See  Article  in  Nifuteenth  Century  for  November,  '96,  by  Messrs.  11.  Herbert  Smith  and 
Ernest  C.  Trepplin. 

§  But  then  it  is  pointed  out  by  others  that  the  Dutch  farmer,  his  &mily,  and  his  hands, 
habitually  sleep  in  the  cowhouse. 
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milch  cow  produces  an  average  value  of  ;^I5  a  year  in  Milk,  Butter, 
and  Cheese: -fifty  per  cent,  that  is,  more  than,  the  English  cow.* 
Here  we  light  on  another  instance  of  State  Aid  :  in  some  districts 
the  Government  keeps  bulls  for  the  Farmer's  use.  When  it  does  not 
the  Farmers  co-operate  in  its  stead.  In  this  matter  of  breeding  the 
English  Dairy  Farmer  has  much  to  learn  from  the  Dutch:  the 
Englishman  often  fails  to  differentiate  bteween  beef  and  milk;  the 
pedigree  bulls  that  delight  the  Smithfield  Club  in  December  are 
excellent  for  the  former  purpose,  but  a  different  breed  is  wanted  for 
the  latter.  But,  I  suppose,  English  farmers  would  retort  (vide  their 
published  utterances)  that  to  this  end  as  to  others  they  are  too  poor 
to  co-operate. 

Suggestions 

Very  much  of  what  I  have  written  concerning  Butter  applies  also 
to  Cheese:  !•  need  do  no  more,  therefore,  than  briefly  note  some 
suggestions  for  putting  our  Manufacture  on  a  sounder  footing,  (i) 
Foreign  Cheese  should  be  marked.  At  present  Cheeses  come  across 
the  Atlantic  with  stencil  brands,  but  these  are  sometimes  rubbed  or 
scraped  off  by  the  importer  on  arrival  at  Liverpool,  and,  according  to 
Professor  Long's  information,  the  Importer  actually  charges  for  the 
process,  t  (2)  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  should  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  enforce  the  imposition  deep  enough  to  prevent  deletion  of  the 
country-of-origin  stamp  upon  all  imported  Cheeses  (it  can  be  done 
without  injuring  the  article).  (3)  In  the  interests  of  the  Home  Pro- 
ducer (and  of  the  Honest  Importer)  adulteration  should  be  dealt 
with  by  Parliament.  **  Filled-Cheeses  "  are  not  peculiar  to  Chicago. 
Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  told  the  Food-Products 
Adulteration  Committee  that  the  analysts  employed  by  the  Customs 
Department  tested  five  consignments  of  European  Cheese  and  found 
one  to  contain  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat ;  it  came  from 
Rotterdam.^  Evidently,  then,  Cheese  must  be  included  with  Butter 
in  whatever  amendments  of  the  law  are  needed  to  check  adulteration. 
(4)  The  State  should  also  encourage  the  Home  Manufacture  by  levying 
a  tariff  on  Foreign  Cheese.  This  is  necessary  for  real  freedom  of  trade  ; 
for  only  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  can  the  heavily-taxed  Home 
Producer  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  market  with  the  American, 

*  Recess  Commii  tee's  Report,  p.  243. 

t  Select  Committee  on  Food- Products  Adulteration,  Minutes  of  Evidence^  '94,  p.  147. 

X  Ibid.,  '96,  p.  97-8. 
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whose  taxes  are  almost  nominal.  Moreover,  a  Protective  Tariff  on 
Foreign  Cheese  is  also  eminently  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  nursing 
into  life  the  manufacture  of  those  special  kinds  which  are  at  present  the 
monopoly  of  Europe.  (5)  Further,  the  State  should  interfere  to  secure 
more  reasonable  railway  rates,  and  to  abolish  the  system  of  preferential 
rates  on  Foreign  Produce  which  still  exists  in  spite  of  legislation. 
(6)  Lastly,  the  State  should  extend  its  system  of  grants  to  Dairy 
Associations  for  the  provision  of  experts  in  Cheese  Making. 

Thus  State  aided,  the  Farmer  could  fairly  be  called  upon  to  buckle 
to  in  earnest ;  and,  if  he  failed  to  profit  by  the  position,  he  would  have 
no  one  but  himself  to  blame  for  letting  a  lucrative  industry  get  entirely 
into  foreign  hands.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Butter,  he  must  cease  from 
making  at  home^  if  he  would  win  the  market.  Economy  in  production 
and  uniformity  in  the  product  demand  Co-operation.  There  may  be 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Here  and  there  there  may  be  Farmers  capable 
of  producing  that  highest  make  which  is  said  to  be  beyond  the  Factory's 
power ;  and  these  Farmers  may  be  justified  in  adherence  to  the  old 
methods.  But  in  respect  to  the  industry  at  large,  Home  production 
is  as  much  an  anachronism  as  the  handloom.  The  Factory  has  come 
to  stay :  and  the  main  question  for  the  Farmer  is,  not  whether  he  will 
make  the  Cheese  himself  or  take  his  Milk  to  the  Factory  but,  whether 
he  will  sell  his  Milk  (at  a  poor  price)  to  an  outside  Factory  Company^ 
or  join  with  his  fellows  to  build  and  run  a  Co-operative  Factory,, 
whose  profits  they  would  divide  among  themselves. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 
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COLONIAL  loyalty  has  suffered  alike  from  the  zeal  of  the 
Imperialist  and  the  scorn  of  the  Little  Englander.  The  one 
has  made  it  seem  at  times  ridiculous  ;  the  other  has  cast 
a  doubt  upon  its  sincerity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  feature 
the  growth  of  the  Empire  has  yet  produced.  It  is  to  the  arid  desert 
of  Colonial  materialism  a  running  stream  of  pure  sentiment,  and, 
next  to  religion,  the  strongest  influence  for  good,  which  we.  Imperial- 
born  British,  know.  So  strong  is  it,  indeed,  that  the  average  Colonial 
politician,  with  face  of  brass  and  moral  sense  blunted  by  the  exigencies 
of  party  government,  has  never  yet  dared  to  provoke  it,  than  which 
there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  its  virility.  Like  the  love  of  woman, 
it  can  neither  be  crushed  by  wrongs,  nor  starved  by  indifference.  It  has 
borne  affronts,  meanness,  injustice,  cruel  neglect,  unmerited  taunts,  and 
the  deepest  injuries  ;  yet  it  burns  as  brightly  to-day  as  it  did  in  the 
sixteenth  century — the  golden  age  of  the  Empire. 

To  describe  as  daughterly  affection  such  an  emotion  as  this  is  surely 
a  mistake,  which  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  England's  true 
relation  to  the  Colonies.  Mother  of  them  all  she  is  unquestionably; 
but,  with  a  most  unnatural  bent,  she  has  chosen  rather  to  act  as  a  step- 
mother. The  responsibilities  of  her  position  she  has  declined  to  fulfil, 
unless  it  was  impossible  to  evade  them  ;  the  glory  of  it  she  has  failed 
to  realise  under  any  circumstances.  From  the  hour  she  entered  on  her 
spendthrift  career  of  "  progress,"  she  has  made  every  effort  to  sever 
those  ties,  which  should  unite  parent  and  child  in  States  as  well  as. 
in  individuals,  and  to  free  her  foreign  policy  entirely  from  the  bonds 
of  Empire.  As  thoroughly  as  the  conditions  permitted,  she  has  borne 
herself  towards  her  own  as  a  stranger.  Whether  this  change  of  attitude 
on  her  part  has  had  a  modifying  influence  on  her  sons  abroad,  or 
whether  the  cause  lies  nearer  the  heart  of  things.  Colonial  loyalty  has 
deepened  from  a  sentiment  into  a  passion.  England  is  regarded  less 
and  less  as  a  mother,  more  and  more  as  a  mistress.  Distance  treats 
her  faults  as  tenderly  as  a  soft  haze  the  grime   and   ugliness   of  the 
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metropolis;  her  greatness  it  magnifies  as  objects  are  magnified  at 
dawn  in  certain  mountainous  regions.  In  her  are  concentrated  most 
of  the  romance  and  poetry  of  the  Empire,  and,  through  her,  it  appeals 
to  the  imagination  as  a  living,  pulsing  reality. 

This  spirit  England,  alone  of  the  nations,  is  capable  of  calling  forth 
in  her  sons.  She  is  thus,  to  modern  times,  what  Greece  and  Rome  were 
to  the  Old  World — not  only  the  most  powerful  force  in  contemporary 
history,  but  destined  to  shape  it  for  ages  to  come.  At  home  she  is 
advancing  towards  a  higher  and  fuller  life  by  means  of  the  conservative 
instincts  of  the  great  mass  of  her  people ;  abroad  in  the  Empire,  by 
means  of  the  loyalty  of  her  Imperial  children.  If  a  pure  national 
sentiment  could  enable  decaying  Spain  to  act  as  an  instrument,  second 
only  to  Great  Britain  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  despotism 
of  Napoleon,  of  what  may  it  not  be  capable  in  young  and  vigorous 
communities?  Already  it  has  shown  its  mettle  in  the  Great  War, 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  Egyptian  War.  Only 
last  year  the  Governments  of  the  Dominion,  Victoria,  and  the  Cape 
Colony  signified  their  readiness  to  send  help  to  hard-pressed  Rhodesia 
— not,  indeed,  in  the  sordid  spirit  of  the  Imperial  Government,  but  in 
the  fulness  of  a  sympathy  founded  on  fellow-feeling  and  the  claims 
of  race.  But  these  are  merely  the  outbursts  of  a  pent-up  passion. 
The  great  opportunity  of  the  Colonies  to  prove  the  depth  and  strength 
of  their  loyalty  will  be  found  in  England's  extremity.  Not  until  she 
stands,  once  more,  before  a  world  in  arms,  fighting  to  the  death  for 
her  commercial  and  maritime  supremacy ;  for  the  glorious  Empire 
the  efforts  of  a  thousand  generations  have  built  up — nay,  for  her 
very  existence  as  a  nation,  will  she  learn  that  the  sentiment,  she 
has  despised,  is  destined  to  be  the  source  of  her  salvation,  and  that 
the  staying  power,  which  has  placed  her  in  the  van  of  time,  is 
not  less  strong  in  the  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh.  At 
present  Colonial  loyalty  has,  perhaps,  that  air  of  unreality,  which  peace 
and  prosperity  give  to  those  emotions,  that  bloom  only  in  adversity ; 
but  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  it  will  be  tried  in  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  from  which  only  the  three  children  of  the  eternal — truth, 
love,  and  duty — can  come  forth  unscathed.  That  it  will  be  found  among 
them  no  one  who  has  faith  in  the  British  Empire  can  doubt 

The  Colonial  has  been  compared,  and  Arith  trutli,  to  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  of  antiquity.  In  the  n;iture  of  his  lofpklty,  however, 
he  is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Jew.     The  ties,  other  than  those  of 
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a  common  origin,  language,  and  literature,  which  knit  an  Hellenic 
colony  to  the  parent  State,  were,  mainly,  religious  ;  the  tie,  which  knit 
her  colonies  to  Rome,  was  the  Eternal  City  herself.  Hence,  when  the 
Olympian  Gods  lost  their  hold  on  the  Greek  mind,  and  Rome  fell  from 
her  proud  place  among  the  nations,  the  sentiment  bound  up  with  them 
died  a  natural  death.  But  in  the  Jew  its  life  was  renewed  in  another 
form.  On  the  destruction  of  the  glorious  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence 
in  the  Holy  City,  the  passionate  devotion,  inspired  by  it  for  a  thousand 
years,  gradually  centred  in  the  race.  The  type  has  thus  survived  those 
social  cataclysms,  which  have  submerged  every  other  people  exposed 
to  them.  Undoubtedly  at  present  Colonials  regard  the  Mother  Country 
very  much  as  the  Israelites  once  regarded  Canaan.  The  spirit  which 
breathes  through  the  beautiful  words  of  the  137th  Psalm,  "  If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,"  lives  now, 
uot  in  the  Chosen  People,  but  in  us,  the  Imperial-born  children  of  the 
English.  But  already  signs  are  not  wanting  that  loyalty  to  the  race  is 
the  motive-power  destined  to  give  practical  expression  to  the  noblest 
ideal  which  has  ever  inspired  a  nation — the  union  of  the  scattered  peoples 
of  the  British  Empire.  That  is  to  say,  the  English  aim  at  beginning 
their  Imperial  career  on  a  sentiment,  which  grew  strong  in  the  Jew 
only  when  the  sceptre  had  passed  from  Judah,  and  he  himself  had  been 
baptised  in  the  fire  of  persecution. 

Now,  to  her  discredit,  England  makes  no  response  to  this  passion 
of  the  Empire.  There  was  a  time  when  she  laughed  at  it  with  grand- 
motherly indulgence  as  a  folly  of  youth.  Later,  her  tone  sharpened, 
and  she  derided  it  as  an  unmarketable  commodity,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  her  commerce.  A  decade  ago,  however,  there  was 
a  momentous  change  in  the  national  mind,  and  Imperialism  was  bom 
again  with  a  tremendous  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  is  now,  we  are  told, 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Government,  and  the  most  potent  of  all 
influences  in  shaping  public  opinion.  How  much  truth  there  is  in  these 
statements  can  be  learned  by  the  most  cursory  study  of  contemporary 
history !  But,  allowing  ardent  Imperialists  to  be  correct,  where  does  this 
Imperialism  find  expression  in  stay-at-home  Englishmen  ?  Not  in  the 
Press,  certainly.  In  London — the  centre  of  the  Empire,  the  focus  of  its 
literary,  artistic,  financial,  and  commercial  life,  the  heart  of  the  Imperial 
body  politic,  as  it  were— there  is  but  one  morning  newspaper  ^diich 
strikes  the  irvm  Imperial  note  without  wavering — as  it  is,  and  always 
was,  an  advocate  of  Protection,  and  a  policy  that  recognises  England 
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as  holding  the  balance  of  European  power,  its  history  is  unique— two 
evening  newspapers,  and  a  comic  journal.  In  the  provincial  dallies  and 
in  the  weekly  and  monthly  reviews  the  record  is  equally  disappointing. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  English  Press  as  a  whole  ha3  done  .more  to  retard 
the  growth  of  the  Empire  than  to  foster  it.  When  the  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country  were  first  connected  by  fast  service  steamers  and 
the  submarine  cable,  it  was,  confidently,  predicted  that  the  ignorance 
of  Downing  Street  and  the  nation  at  large  Was  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  that  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge  Was  to  burn  with  such  a  lustre 
as  to  render  the  old  misunderstandings  impossible.  Like  most  modern 
prophecies,  it  has  been  falsified  by  events.  Since  1870  nearly  every 
Colony  in  turn  has  been  more  or  less  wronged  by  the  pure  ignorance, 
scanty  information  (which  is  infinitely  more  misleading),  or  the  wilful 
perversion  of  facts  to  suit  party  purposes,  of  Radical,  Liberal,  and,  in 
some  cases.  Conservative  editors  arid  journalists.  Up  til^  1892  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  Newfoundland,  were  the  chief 
sufferers ;  during  the  past  year,  Guiana  and  the  West  Jndiai?  Islands. 
The  territory  in  dispute  of  the  fornfier,  we  are  told  by  the  newspapers, 
whose  hysterical  ravings  on  Armenia  and  Arbitration  would  seem  to 
have  robbed  them  of  common  fairness,  is  a  swamp.  What  difference 
the  value  of  an  interest  makes  to  the  principle  involved  in  safeguarding 
it,  is  known  only  to  the  Nonconformist  Conscieilte,  which  would  more 
properly  be  called  Machiavellian,  were  it  not  too  impotent  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  Guiana  is  singularly  diversified  ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  country  beyond  the  Essequibo.  The  decay  of  the  ?ugar 
industry  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  planters, 
whose  lack  of  enterprise  and  obstinate  adherence  to  antiquated  methods 
of  production  are  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  multitude.  No  doubt 
there  is  some  truth  in  these  charges  when  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  arc 
in  question,  but  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  planters  of 
Guiana  and  Trinidad  made  a  vigorous  effort,  introducing  to  their 
estates  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery,  with  the  result  that  in 
Demerara  sugar  they  produced  the  finest  till  then  known  to  commerce. 
Their  reward  is  the  same  ruin,  which  is  staring  their  less  energetic 
brethren  in  the  face. 

But  that  great  province  of  the  Empire,  which  loomed  up  so  ominously 
on  the  public  horizon  in  January  of  last  year,  has  borqe  more  mis- 
representation from  the  average  journalist  than  a^U  the  other  Colonies 
put  together.    The  English  Press  has  profited  laigely  by  Soiith  Africa  ; 
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but  what,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  has  South  Africa  profited  by  the  English 
Press  ?  Telegraphic  communication  with  London  is  a  gift  for  which  the 
Cape  is  indebted  to  the  good  fairy,  science :  prejudice  and  vulgar  sensa- 
tionalism, which  mar  it,  are  the  gifts  of  the  evil  fairy,  government  by 
party.  The  scurrilous  abuse  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  gross  perversion  of 
facts  in  relation  to  the  Annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  the  disgraceful 
insinuations  against  the  purity  of  motive  and  loyalty  of  the  Cape 
Colonists  in  connexion  with  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  disarmament 
of  the  Basutos,  which  enlivened  the  pages  of  Liberal  jovmals  during  Ae 
years  1879-85,  are  no  doubt  forgotten  by  the  British  public,  but  they 
are  not  forgotten  in  South  Africa.  More  recently  Jameson's  Ride,  and 
the  events  following  thick  and  fast  in  its  wake,  have  been  treated  in  the 
same  factious  spirit  The  worst  possible  construction  has  been  put  on 
every  incident  in  which  Colonials  figured,  individually  or  collectively: 
a  white  light  thrown  on  their  smallest  action,  if  mistaken  a  cloud  of 
obscurity;  if  just  and  right  a  base  and  sordid  motive  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  case  of  the  Boers,  however,  tactics  the  exact 
contrary  have  been  employed.  That  they  might  appear  to  the 
English  masses  as  they  are  not,  the  character  of  Colonials  has  been 
blackened,  and  the  most  ordinary  qualities  of  Englishmen  denied 
them. 

A  generation  ago  the  man  of  little  knowledge  was  regarded  as 
dangerous  ;  at  the  present  day  he  is,  to  a  large  section  of  the  public, 
the  only  prophet.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Thorough  knowledge  is  apt 
to  be  modest:  a  condition,  removed  a  few  degrees  from  absolute 
ignorance,  is  nearly  always  self-confident  to  arrogance.  Thus  when 
a  Colony  is  overtaken  by  a  disaster  of  which  political  capital  can  be 
made,  the  men  who  know  all  about  it,  and  a  little  more,  are  as  numerous 
as  the  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  But  their  indifference  to  facts  is  only 
equalled  by  their  art  in  concealing  the  same  under  a  thin  coating  of 
Pharisaism,  well-worn  phraises,  and  Radical  catch-words.  On  nearly 
every  question  admitting  of  two  points  of  view,  which  has  agitated  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Empire  for  the  past  half-century,  the  Liberal 
Press  of  this  country  has  taken  a  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  Colonial 
sentiment.  To  justify  its  extraordinary  attitude,  it  practically  says  to 
Colonials  that  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own  affairs,  or  so  prejudiced  as 
to  be  unable  to  give  an  unbiassed  opinion  ;  to  officials  of  unquestioned 
ability  and  integrity,  that  they  are  misguided,  ambitious,  or  carried 
away  by  a  spurious   Imperialism.      Their   advice    is  scorned ;   their 
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warnings  are  derided  ;  their  statements  received  with  suspicion.  The 
Fleet  Street  journalist — he  who  has  never  wandered  mpre  .than  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  or  passed  more 
than  a  month  in  the  Colony  of  which  he  writes  with  the  dogmatism  of 
a  Calvinist  divine — like  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  is  strong  in  his  own 
conceit.     Great  is  Liberalism  of  the  Nonconformist  Conscience ! 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  of  late  years  the  Press  has  done 
great  service  to  the  Empire  by  its  well-directed  efforts  to  make  the 
British  public  better  acquainted  with  the  physical  features  and  material 
resources  of  the  many  Britains  with  which  the  race  has  engirdled  the 
globe.  Curiously  enough,  too,  the  newspapers  that  devote  most  space 
to  these  subjects  are  organs  of  the  Little  England  party.  But> 
unfortunately,  for  the  good  understanding  between  Englishmen  at 
home  and  Englishmen  abroad,  the  latter  measure  a  journal  as  they 
measure  a  statesman — not  by  the  amount  of  useful  information  on 
the  Colonies  it  can  impart  to  its  readers,  but  by  its  tone  on  vital  Imperial 
questions. 

If  the  daily  and  periodical  Press  as  a  whole  did  not  play  as 
sympathetic  a  r6!e  during  the  past  year  as  Guiana  and  South  Africa 
had  a  right  to  expect,  English  politicians,  and  public  men  generally, 
were  equally  in  fault.  When  the  Mother  Country  is  in  sorrow,  the 
Empire  thrills  with  sympathy  to  its  utmost  bound  ;  when  it  is  the 
turn  of  a  Colony,  England,  through  her  leading  statesmen,  is  as  cold 
and  calculating  as  a  stranger.  The  great  heart  of  the  nation,  on  which 
alone  the  Empire  can  safely  rest,  has  not  yet  been  stirred  by  the  highest 
emotion  of  Imperial  life.  And  so  the  events  of  last  year,  while  they 
were  responsible  for  an  outburst  of  popular  passion,  aroused  no  sympathy 
except  in  the  lower  classes  and  a  small  section  of  the  upper.  Between 
January  and  August  most  of  the  Government  and  Opposition  leaders 
spoke,  at  length,  on  Colonial  affairs,  many  of  them  over  and  over  again, 
and  all  but  four  of  them  in  a  commonplace  party  spirit  Not  one 
on  the  Liberal  side  gave  even  a  hint  of  statesmanship.  When  the 
South  African  question,  in  particular,  was  not  treated  as  triangular — 
Dr.  Jameson's  Ride,  the  wrongs  of  the  Boers,  the  enormities  of  the 
Chartered  Company — it  was  used  as  a  peg  for  admiration  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  In  neither  Liberal  nor  Conservative  speakers 
did  there  appear  to  be  a  consciousness  of  the  silken  bonds  that  unite 
the  scattered  myriads  of  Englishmen,  who  pay  homage  to  Her  Majesty 
the   Queen — fellowship  and  a  patriotic  sense  of  a  common  ideal  and 
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nationality — still  less  of  those  far-reaching  issues  with  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  Empire  is  bound  up.  To  them  Guiana  and  South 
Africa  are  territories  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  which  can 
be  disposed  of  at  will  by  a  Parliamentary  vote  at  Westminster,  not 
communities  of  men  and  women  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
themselves.  It  is  this  lack  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  which  has  been 
so  fatal  to  the  Colonies  at  all  times  during  the  Hanoverian  era :  the 
Administrations  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Beaconsfield  excepted. 
That  the  will  is  in  some  part  responsible  is  proved  by  the  attitude  of 
the  same  politicians  towards  the  United  States.  In  a  dispute  with  that 
country  the  American  people  are  never  by  any  chance  foi^otten.  Indeed 
its  claims  to  consideration  as  a  branch  of  the  English-speaking  race 
are  in  danger  of  bordering  on  the  extravagant  They  are  over-rated 
in  exact  proportion  as  those  of  Colonial  peoples  are  the  reverse.  A 
tithe  of  the  patience  with  which  England  has  borne  the  bluster  of 
Americans,  the  tact  with  which  she  has  covered  their  violations  of 
international  courtesy,  and  the  sacrifices  she  has  made  for  sake  of  their 
good-will  would  have  gone  far  to  the  consolidation  of  her  own  Empire. 
But  since  the  betrayal  of  the  Loyalists  in  1783  she  has,  through  her 
Ministers,  proclaimed  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  surest 
passports  to  her  favour  are  rebellion  and  disaffection.  To  her  the 
shadow  of  American  friendliness  would  seem  to  be  of  infinitely  more 
account  than  the  sober  body  of  Colonial  loyalty. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  speech  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  dignified  and  statesmanlike,  and  was  animated 
throughout  by  that  lofty  Imperialism,  which  is  the  warmest  response  to 
its  loyalty  the  Empire  is  likely  to  receive,  at  any  rate  in  these  days  of 
sham  peace  and  a  philanthropy  as  false  as  it  is  hysterical.  Mr.  Balfour, 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Lord  Lartsdowne  spoke  to  the  same  purpose 
on  several  occasions ;  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  once.  Their  tone  was 
singularly  temperate,  and,  while  they  duly  recognised  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  they  showed  a  marked  disinclination  to  regard  it  in  relation  to 
the  past  With  a  large  majority  behind  them,  perhaps  this  was  well, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  best  Tory  traditions.  But  the  public  are 
notoriously  forgetful,  and  a  reminder  from  Cabinet  Ministers  that  the 
Raid  is  not  a  solitary  incident  in  Transvaal  annals,  but  the  latest 
development  of  a  festering  political  sore,  would  not  have  been  amiss. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  alone,  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
clearly  pointed  out  that  the  present  crisis   is  the   bitter  fruit  of  the 
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surrender  after  Majuba  Hill.  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Mr.  Goschen, 
Lord  James  of  Hereford,  Lord  Coleridge,  and  others  also  addressed 
large  audiences  on  public  affairs  ;  but  as  none  of  them  appears  to  have 
been  inspired  by  Imperialism,  or  South  African  misfortunes,  their 
speeches  were  not  of  a  kind  to  be  flashed  across  oceans  and  continents 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  was  so  favourably  impressed 
by  America's  intervention  in  a  quarrel,  which  in  no  way  concerned  her, 
as  to  give  voice  to  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Our  claims  in  the 
Guiana  Boundary  Dispute  he  described  as  "preposterous"  and  indefensible 
in  a  court  of  law.  In  an  American  or  a  Venezuelan  such  language  can 
be  readily  understood  :  not  in  an  Englishman  whose  position  entitled 
him  to  speak  with  some  authority.  The  value  of  his  judgment  may, 
however,  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on  the  7th  of  January,  1896,  he 
spoke  of  Lord  Salisbury's  "  magnificent  despatch  "  of  November,  1895, 
as  though  it  had  been  written  in  answer  to  President  Cleveland's  Message 
a  month  later ! 

The  Radicals,  as  became  them,  did  not  spare  words.  With  these, 
when  in  power,  the  party  dreams  of  carrying  on  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  disasters  which  have  done  so  much  to  lower  the  national 
prestige  of  late  years  notwithstanding ;  in  a  **  position  of  less  responsi- 
bility "  it  writes  them,  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  letters  of  blood. 
All  considerations  of  honour,  except  those  which  will  pay  in  a  political 
sense,  the  country's  interests,  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  are 
obscured  by  the  necessities  of  a  party  without  principles  in  the  cold 
shades  of  Opposition.  Not  one  of  the  unscrupulous  tricks,  the  shameless 
disregard  of  fact,  the  hypocritical  assumption  of  humanity  and  outraged 
honour  has  been  forgotten  by  the  leaders  of  a  party  which,  since  1874, 
has  been  taught  by  its  chief  that  the  old  and  dignified  conception  of 
party  government  was  a  mistake.  Lord  Rosebery  spoke  at  length, 
in  England  and  Scotland,  many  times  during  the  year,  but  on  no 
occasion  did  he  rise  above  the  exigencies  of  the  second  Rump  of  which 
he  was  then  the  figure-head.  As  he  gained  a  certain  amount  of 
popularity  in  the  Colonies  by  his  advanced  views  on  Federation,  it  can 
only  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  show  Imperialist :  for  practical  purposes, 
he  is  as  narrow  as  the  narrowest  Little  Englander  of  them  all.  He  is 
thus  a  failure  as  a  Federationist  from  a  Colonial  point  of  view,  as  he 
was  a  failure  as  a  leader  from  the  Liberal  point  of  view,  and  from  the 
same  causes.  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  Ancient  Mariner  of  latter-day 
politics,  was  even  more  profuse  in  party  rhetoric  than  his  nominal  chief 
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During  the  course  of  a  speech,  January  30th,  he  confided  to  his  hearers 
that  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  South  Africa  since  the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal  in  1877,  in  proof  of  which  he  gave  new  life  to  the 
}>aseless  slander  of  an  illustrious  Englishman,  whose  only  fault  was  his 
ardent  Imperialism  : — "  Sir  Bartle  Frere  committed  the  very  same  error 
which  had  been  committed  to-day — that  is  to  say,  precipitating  union 
between  the  South  African  Republic  ....  and  this  realm."  South 
Africa  may  well  pray  to  be  preserved  from  such  an  "  interest "  as  Mr.  John 
Morley's.  That  unhappy  province  has  been  grievously  mismanaged  by 
successive  Ministries  since  its  cession  by  the  Dutch  in  1815  ;  and,  since  an 
Ireland  was  created  in  the  midst  of  it  by  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  followers  in  i88o~i,  the  political  horizon  has  been  dark  with 
clouds.  These  have  not  been  cleared  away  in  spite  of  the  Jameson 
Raid,  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  statesman,  told  us  that  the  only  way  to  do 
it  was  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Chartered 
Company.  We  shall  next  be  told  that  the  only  way  to  settle  the  Irish 
question  is  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Radical 
Party  and  its  leaders  since  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  was  signed  in 
Kilmainham  Gaol.  Sir  Henry  went  on  to  speak  of  American  inter- 
vention in  the  Venezuelan  difficulty,  describing  the  debatable  territory 
**  as  an  uninhabited  fever  swamp,  the  value  of  which  is  to  either  nation 
infinitesimal."  Perhaps  it  is  ;  but,  though  Sir  Henry  Fowler  may  not  , 
be  aware  of  it,  there  is  a  third  party  to  the  dispute  in  the  shape  of  a 
British  Colony,  to  which  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  its  total  area  would  be 
a  serious  matter,  hard  as  it  may  be  for  a  Radical  to  understand.  If  the 
province  be  uninhabited,  why  should  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Olney  have 
agreed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  the  base  of  a  fifty  years'  title?  The 
**  swamp "  is  an  extent  of  country  containing  thirty  thousand  square 
miles,  watered  by  the  stately  Essequibo  and  intersected  by  high  forest- 
clad  mountains.  The  **  fever  "  is  undeniably  a  feature  of  life  in  Guiana, 
but  so  are  ague  and  rheumatism  in  these  Islands.  The  fourteen  words 
quoted  from  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  speech  thus  give  as  false  an  impression 
of  the  real  issue  at  stake  as  can  well  be  imagined.  But  if  the  Radical 
politician  confined  himself  to  facts,  where  would  his  party  rhetoric  be? 

Sir  William  Harcourt  waxed  eloquent  on  the  heinous  character 
of  the  Raid,  varying  it  by  a  childish  insistence  on  an  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  complicity  of  the  Chartered  Company's  officials^  and 
this  at  a  time  when  Matabeleland  was  aflame  with  war.  He  was  also 
most  anxious  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  lose  no  time  in 
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showing  England  unspotted  to  the  world.  This  would  tax  even  the 
resources  of  a  Pitt.  The  Raid  is,  perhaps,  a  stain  on  our  national 
escutcheon,  but  time  will  wash  it  out :  the  betrayal  of  Gordon,  of  the 
Loyalists  in  the  Transvaal,  of  the  native  chiefs  Montsioa  and  Monoko- 
roane,  and  other  striking  events  of  the  most  impotent  Administration  in 
English  history,  it  will  not  wash  out  The  Radical  Party  has  been 
guilty  of  political  hypocrisy  many  times,  but  of  none  so  flagrant  as 
the  last.  To  do  Sir  William  Harcourt  justice,  however,  he  was  the  only 
politician  during  the  summer  who  expressed  sympathy  with  the  settlers 
in  unhappy  Rhodesia.  It  is  true  the  object  of  it  was  unworthy — to 
throw  into  greater  relief  the  policy  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  action  of 
Dr.  Jameson.     But  the  fact  remains  the  same. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  his  most  airy  style,  informed 
his  audience  that  the  "  upper  classes  "  were  trying  to  keep  "  the  govern- 
ment of  the   Empire"   in  their  own   hands.     What  this  astounding 
statement  may  mean  it  is  impossible  to  guess.     Apparently  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  confounds  the  government  of  the  Empire  with 
the  Imperial  Government ;  but  what  idea  he  meant  to  convey  to  his 
hearers  by   his   reference  to  the   "upper  classes"   is  a   mystery   too 
profound   for  a  mere  Tory  to  attempt  to  fathom.      His  remarks  on 
Guiana  and  the  Transvaal  were  a  mere  repetition  of  other  speakers 
on  the  same  side.     Mr.  Asquith,  who  divided  with  Mr.  John  Morley 
and  Lord  Rosebery  the  honours  of  political  activity  last  year,  confined 
himself  to    dreary    commonplaces    on    Colonial    questions    until    the 
end  of  June,  when,  at  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of  the  New  Zealand 
Agent-General,   he   consciously  betrayed   the  weakness  of  his  party, 
and    unconsciously    his    own.     Instead    of  making   a   speech    in    the 
felicitous  vein  of  his  late  chief  on  such  occasions,  he  indulged  in  a 
long  tirade  on  Voluntary  Schools,  which  only  came  to  an  end  on  a 
hint  from  the  guest  of  the  evening  that  the  subject  was  not  one  in 
which  the  Empire  was  wildly  interested.      He  then  went  on  to  make 
a   querulous  complaint  of  the  world  in  general  because  it  refused  to 
recognise  in  the  Liberal  Party  a  friend  of  the  Colonies.     "There  is 
not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  belief  that  we  are  any  less  zealous 
or  forward  than  the  party  to  which  in  politics  ....  we  are  opposed 
in   doing  everything  that  statesmanship  can  devise  to  preserve  intact 
•  .  .  .  not  only  the  external   unity,  but   the   internal   sympathy  and 
affection  of  the  different  members  which  constitute  the  Great  Empire  to 
which  we  all  belong."     Unfortunately  history  is  against  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  a  "  belief"  burned  into  the  Colonial  mind  by  three-quarters  of  a 
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century  of  misgovemment  is  not  likely  to  be  eradicated  by  a  speech 
on  the  Education  Bill — a  ludicrously  incorrect  summing-up  of  the 
advantages  the  Empire  has  gained  by  Liberal  rule,  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Bill,  in  equal  parts.  That  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  were 
able  and  to  the  point  was  to  be  expected.  But  as  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  demanded  action  not  oratory,  they  were,  so  far  as  the 
Empire  is  concerned,  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

Imperialism  not  being  a  vital  force  in  the  highest  political  circles, 
it  sways  the  House  of  Commons  only  in  the  most  limited  sense.  The 
walls  of  St  Stephen's  have  witnessed  many  extraordinary  scenes,  but 
none  of  them  connected  with  issues  of  the  first  importance  beyond  the 
shores  of  these  Islands.  Such  a  display  of  emotion  as  swept  over 
the  Victorian  Legislative  Assembly  during  the  debate  on  Colonial 
Governorships  is  without  parallel  in  the  records  of  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments : — "  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen  moved  that  the  House  support 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  other  Colonies  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  Imperial  Government  consulting  the  Colonial  Ministers  before 
appointing  Governors,  A  discussion  ensued  on  the  proposal,  which 
was  strongly  condemned  on  all  sides.  On  a  division  being  taken  at 
Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen's  demand,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  fifty-nine 
votes  against  three.  The  announcement  of  the  figures  was  received 
with  loud  cheering.  The  members,  rising  to  their  feet  in  a  body,  sang 
the  National  Anthem,  and  gave  cheers  for  the  Queen."  The  same  spirit 
is  shown  in  every  representative  assembly  throughout  the  Empire  when- 
ever an  event  happens,  which  demands  it.  The  latest  instance  is  the 
rising  in  Rhodesia,  which  called  forth  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
offers  of  help  from  Victoria,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Cape  Colony. 
In  loyal  messages  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  last  January,  the 
Colonies  were  unanimous.  Why,  then,  should  the  English  House  of 
Commons  forbfear  to  act  a  similar  part?  Is  it  beneath  its  dignity 
to  pass  a  vote  of  sympathy  with  a  division  of  the  Empire  given  over 
to  mourning,  war,  or  pestilence  for  the  time  being?  It  would  seem 
like  it.  Or  is  it  that  the  one  party  is  so  occupied  in  seeking  its 
own  advantage  from  an  adverse  turn  in  the  wheel  of  Imperial  fate, 
and  the  other  so  occupied  in  trying  to  checkmate  the  same,  that 
the  claims  of  a  common  nationality  are  forgotten?  A  distinction 
should  be  drawft  between  a  Colonial  Government  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  ;•  but  it  seldom,  or  never,  is.  Rhodesia,  for  instance, 
was  not  responsible  for  the  lamentable  events  in  connexion  with 
the  rising  in  Johannesburg,  but  it  was  treated  exact'y  as  if  it  were. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  ruling  Colonials  in  South  Africa 
may  have  acted  with  great  lack  of  judgment,  and  so  as  to  embarrass 
the  Mother  Country  with  foreign  States,  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
problem,  which  is  largely  a  Downing  Street  creation.  Sinners  they  are 
no  doubt ;  but  there  be  sinners  of  deeper  dye  this  side  the  water.  If 
England  chooses  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  truth.  South  Africa  can  see 
it  clearly  enough. 

The  plain,  solid  sense  and  capacity  for  getting  at  the  heart  of  a 
matter,  which  were  once  so  conspicuous  in  Parliamentary  debates,  would 
seem  to  be  disappearing  from  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  country 
gentleman.  Especially  on  the  Liberal  side,  members  now  look  at  a 
question  from  some  particular  point  of  view  of  their  own,  rather  than 
on  its  merits.  Hence  they  wander  aimlessly  round  it,  losing  themselves 
in  a  maze  of  words  until  a  sophistry  becomes  a  sound  argument,  and 
falsehood  truth.  Mr.  Powell  Buxton,  for  instance,  is  concerned  chiefly 
for  the  Boers,  who  at  any  cost  must  be  saved  another  raid.  Boers  have 
raided  Colonial  and  native  territory  many  times,  but  the  righteous 
indignation  of  English  members  of  Parliament  never  brought  forth 
fruit  on  their  behalf.  A  Mr.  S.  Smith  looks  "upon  a  question  of 
boundary  between  Venezuela  and  Britain  as  bagatelle  when  compared 
with  a  good  understanding  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  "  ;  and,  since  this  is  so,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that 
the  very  mention  of  Downing  Street  rule  rouses  a  storm  of  indignant 
dissent  in  Rhodesia.  No  community  of  Englishmen  will  consent  to 
be  governed  by  a  Department  swayed  by  the  views  of  Mr.  S.  Smiths. 
To  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Labouchere  the  South  African  problem 
resolves  itself  into  shareholders  and  money.  In  criticising  one  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  ablest  speeches,  a  Mr.  Clark  said  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  "  either  did  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  his  advisers."  Is  it  a  wonder  the  House  of  Commons 
is  declining  in  public  esteem  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  when  the 
action  of  Ministers  is  hampered  by  such  puerilities  as  these?  The 
Little  Englander,  whose  ignorance  is  only  equalled  by  his  arrogant 
assumption  of  knowledge,  chooses  rather  to  take  away  the  character  of 
Imperial  Englishmen,  who  differ  from  him,  than  to  admit  himself  wrong. 
Livingstone,  Moffatt,  Grey,  Frere,  nearly  every  authority  on  South 
Africa,  tell  a  story,  varying  only  in  details  ;  but  because  this  story 
upsets  a  theory,  they  are  described  by  certain  of  their  countrymen  as 
liars^  imposters,  fools,  and  worse. 

In  these  Islands  Mr.  Courtney  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  weigkt :  also    . 
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as  possessed  of  "  encyclopaedic  knowledge."  It  is  as  difficult  for  South 
Africa  to  account  for  the  former,  as  it  was  for  the  Empire  in  general 
to  account  for  the  influence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  British  public  opinion  : 
the  latter  will  be  disputed  by  no  one  acquainted  with  the  Transvaal 
question.  An  "  encyclopaedic  knowledge  "  does  not  necessarily  include 
statesmanship  and  an  insight  into  human  nature.  Mr.  Courtney  as 
much  as  says  South  Africa  is  peopled  by  "  the  Dutch  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  ....  the  Africander  population,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  ....  the  Boer  of  the  Transvaal."  The  English 
settlers — these  he  wots  not  of.  Therefore  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
his  views  on  the  Jameson  Raid  are  those  of  President  Kruger  and 
the  Hollander  clique  which  tyrannises  over  the  ignorant  Boer.  His 
speeches  of  the  14th  February  and  loth  April,  however  soothing  they 
may  have  been  to  the  Transvaal  mind,  were  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  Uitlander,  who  remembers  the  sinister  part  played 
by  this  unctuous  leader  of  the  Little  England  school  in  the  surrender 
after  Majuba.  That  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  should 
so  identify  himself  with  the  oppressors  of  English  Colonists  as  to 
express  his  pleasure  at  their  success  without  rebuke  would  be  incredible 
if  it  were  not  true.  "  When  I  heard  of  his  (Dr.  Jameson's)  defeat  and 
surrender  I  gave  unqualified  thanks  for  the  results  (cheers),  and  if  the 
Boers  chose  to  raise  their  voices  in  singing  the  68th  Psalm  I  should 
have  joined  with  them  heartily."  No  doubt ;  and  as  long  as  the  Little 
Englander  lives  the  Jewish  Pharisee  is  not  dead.  In  a  second  speech 
Mr.  Courtney  asked: — "If  the  Governor  of  a  State  bordering  on  the 
Canadian  Dominion  were  to  authorise  and  encourage  a  raid  into  Canada 
what  would  be  our  feelings  towards  the  Government  of  the  United 
States?"  Now,  either  the  member  for  Bodmin  must  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  historical  memory  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
Imperial  history  from  1866  to  1871  is  not  necessarily  an  element  in 
"  encyclopaedic  knowledge."  Not  only  did  the  Governor  of  a  "  State 
bordering  on  the  Canadian  Dominion  ....  encourage  a  raid  into 
Canada"  on  three  separate  occasions,  but  the  American  authorities 
from  the  President  downwards.  But  "  our  feelings  towards  the  United 
States  Government"  showed  no  change.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
thanked  in  the  most  gushing  terms  for  a  duty  it  had  not  done,  and 
Downing  Street  proclaimed  from  the  house  tops  that  Irish  Americans 
might  raid  Canadian  territory  as  much  as  they  pleased,  for  that  it  was 
not  a  matter  with  which  the  Imperial  Government  had  any  concerti — 
except  to  recognise  it  by  telegrams  such  as  Uriah  Keep  might  have 
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written.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  Radical  indignation  at 
the  Jameson  Raid  is  not  echoed  in  the  Empire.  A  more  signal  instance 
of  political  hypocrisy  this  age  has  not  witnessed.  //  is  the  "  national 
disgrace  " :  not  the  Jameson  Raid. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  any  representative  assembly  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  certain  number  of  members  who  take  an  unpatriotic  view  of  a 
situation ;  but  in  England  alone  are  such  persons  treated  with  deference, 
and  allowed  to  sway  Ministries,  especially  on  Imperial  affairs.  In 
the  country  of  Raleigh  and  Drake,  Clive  and  Wolfe,  the  hall-mark  of 
greatness  is  set  on  those  whose  efforts  are  directed  towards  reducing 
these  Islands  to  a  like  position  in  Europe  with  Holland.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  Herostratus  is  placed  on  the  same  pedestal  as 
Hector  or  Achilles.  But  Herostratus  of  old  only  aimed  at  destroying 
the  most  beautiful  temple  in  the  world  :  his  modern  prototype  designs 
the  ruin  of  the  mightiest  Empire  of  all  time.  The  wonder  is  not  so 
much  that  he  exists,  as  that  public  opinion  gives  him  so  much  of  its 
countenance.  If  public  opinion  in  the  Colonies  is  strong  enough  to 
prevent  disloyalty  to  the  Mother  Country  from  appearing  in  public 
places,  public  opinion  should  be  strong  enough  in  the  Mother  Country 
to  prevent  disloyalty  to  the  Colonies  from  appearing  in  the  same  way. 
And  here  may  be  said  to  lie  the  root  of  the  evil.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  people  of  England  are  virulently  opposed  to  Imperialism  in  any 
shape.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Labouchere  spoke 
oftener  and  longer  on  Colonial  questions  last  year  than  any  one  else  in 
the  House,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Wyndham„ 
Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Maclean  were  the  only  members 
not  in  the  Ministry  who  made  a  speech  of  any  length  from  the  Colonial 
standpoint.  Mr.  Labouchere,  too,  a  kind  of  political  Puck,  who  never 
finds  an  Oberon  to  undo  the  mischief  he  makes,  can  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  assent  to  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Chartered  Company 
in  accordance  with  his  views  ;  but  Sir  Ashmead-Bartlett  can  hardly  get 
his  questions  answered.  The  one,  whose  shameless  cynicism  and  absurd 
misrepresentations  should  disgust  a  public  which  prides  itself  on  its 
morality,  is  regarded  as  a  humorist :  the  other,  who  has  the  interests 
of  South  Africa  at  heart,  is  voted  a  bore.  That  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  is  an  outrage  on  the  Empire. 
Colonials  must  be  of  poor  account,  indeed,  when  public  opinion  in 
England  cannot  be  roused  to  indignation  on  these  terms.  • 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  blunders  which  once  disfigured 
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our  Colonial  Policy  can  never  be  repeated.  This  is  a  delusion  which 
should  by  this  time  have  been  dealt  its  death-blow.  With  one  solitary 
exception,  everything  was  done  which  ought  not  to  have  been  done  in 
the  South  African  crisis,  and  that  which  should  have  been  done  was 
not  done.  Why  should  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  to-day  act  in  a  more 
statesmanlike  spirit  than  his  predecessors  ?  A  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  a  sound  political  and  diplomatic  training,  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Colonies,  or  an  active  imagination,  are  considerations 
of  even  less  importance  now  than  they  were  in  what  may  be  called 
the  dark  ages  of  Imperialism,  and  the  system  is  practically  the  same. 
The  only  bright  spot  in  the  waste  of  British  indifference  is  the  temper 
.  of  the  people,  which,  happily  for  the  permanence  of  the  Empire,  shows 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  change.  It  is  still  supposed,  however,  that  a 
school-boy's  knowledge  of  the  Colonies,  politically,  historically,  and 
geographically,  can,  in  some  miraculous,  inexplicable  way,  be  turned 
to  statesmanlike  account  by  good  intentions,  debating  power,  and  the 
particular  quality  which  distinguishes  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office 
for  the  time  being.  In  Mr.  Chamberlain's  case  this  particular  quality 
is  commercial  ability. 

"  But  the  steamship  and  the  telegraph  wire,"  says  the  astonished 
Man  in  the  Street.  Excellent  things,  no  doubt,  but  how  many  mistakes 
the  less  for  them  did  Downing  Street  make  last  year?  The  South 
African  Committee. is  sitting  as  I  write — sitting  in  despite  of  all  British 
and  much  of  Dutch  South  Africa ;  so  I  will  but  note  that  the  only 
man  able  to  cope  with  the  situation  was  sacrificed  to  the  tender 
susceptibilities  of  President  Kruger — even  as  Sir  Benjamin  D'urban, 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  Stockenstroom,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
-were  sacrificed  to  sickly  sentimentality,  or  the  claims  of  party 
government. 

Rhodesia  might  surely  have  been  spared,  at  any  rate  at  that 
particular  moment,  the  assurance  extorted  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
by  Mr.  Labouchere  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  Matabele  War.  A  member  of  the 
Cape  Legislative  Assembly,  who  ventured  on  a  similar  question, 
was  rebuked  into  silence  by  the  Minister  addressed ; — ^**  This  is  not 
a  time  to  talk  of  expense."  But  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  reply  was  received  with  cheers !  It  is  this 
callous  indifference  at  home  to  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  English- 
men on  the  marches  of  the  Empire  which  is  so  chilling  to  Colonial 
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loyalists.  Against  their  will  they  are  forced  to  believe  that  the 
Mother  Country  cares  more  for  her  gold  than  for  her  honour.  It  is 
not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  Dominion  and  New  Zealand  were 
roused  to  the  deepest  resentment  by  the  taunts  hurled  at  them  by 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  beggars  on  English  bounty. 
Like  the  Bourbons,  the  Colonial  Office  has  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing. 

In  defending  Lord  Loch's  action  in  1894,  when  no  defence  was 
needed,  the  Press  was  unanimous.  Being  an  old  and  valued  public 
servant,  it  was  argued,  whatever  he  did  on  behalf  of  the  Uitlanders 
was  dictated  by  the  purest  motives  and  by  a  single-hearted  devotion 
to  his  Queen  and  country.  Perfectly  true :  but  why  was  the  same 
reasoning  not  adopted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rhodes?  "Because  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  the  two  men,"  says  the  Nonconformist 
Conscience.  But  if  Little  Englanders  imagine  that  the  Empire  is  to 
be  thus  easily  deluded,  they  are  mightily  mistaken.  The  actions  of 
the  late  Premier  of  the  Cape  make  excellent  party  capital ;  the  actions 
of  the  late  High  Commissioner  do  not.  Therein  may  be  found  the 
root  of  the  situation,  and  no  amount  of  virtuous  talk  will  convince 
South  Africa  to  the  contrary.  The  treatment  accorded  to  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  Lord  Loch  is  striking  in  its  contrast  If  it  were  not  impossible, 
a  Colonial  would  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  there  had  been  a 
preconcerted  plan  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  former,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  to  idealise  the  latter.  Apparently,  the  only  sin 
for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness  by  the  English  Middle  Class  is 
Imperialism.  Lord  Clive  complained  that  he  had  been  arraigned  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  if  he  were  "  a  sheep-stealer."  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
been  arraigned  by  certain  of  his  countrymen  as  a  swindler  and  a 
thief.  He  has  been  accused  of  breaking  every  law  of  man,  and 
every  Commandment  (except  the  Seventh)  of  God.  The  animosity 
displayed  towards  him  has  never  been  equalled  since  the  days  of 
Warren  Hastings.  Is  it  inevitable,  the  Imperialist  can  only  wonder, 
that  the  portion  of  the  British  Empire-Maker  should  be  disgrace  and 
venomous  abuse }  Lord  Clive  committed  suicide.  Warren  Hastings 
spent  years  of  his  well-earned  repose  in  defending  his  character  from 
charges  which  should  never  have  been  brought  against  him,  and  retired 
to  Daylesford  a  ruined  man.  Lord  Durham  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  end  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  noblest  if  not  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  was  embittered  by  calumnies  which,  though  they  were  proved  false, 
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were  circulated  by  his  enemies  as  truth.  One  of  these  lies  was  repeated 
on  three  different  occasions  during  the  past  year  by  members  who  had 
held  Cabinet  rank — once  at  a  mass  meeting,  and  twice  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  Statesman  who 
ever  set  foot  in  South  Africa  is  not  respected,  what  chance  is  there 
for  the  living  ? 

No :  if  there  were  any  sincerity  in  the  Radical  cry  for  a  full 
inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  Jameson  Raid, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  would  at  once  suggest  an  examination  into  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  from  1878  to  1880,  and  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  from  1880  to  1881 :  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Kimberley,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Courtney,  with  the  ninety  members 
who  signed  the  memorial  which  brought  about  the  retrocession  of  the 
Transvaal,  to  be  called  as  witnesses.  Also,  the  inquiry  would  be  held 
by  a  Judicial  Tribunal,  whose  report  would  carry  weight  throughout 
the  Empire,  where  it  is  pretty  generally  recognised  that  the  power 
which  belongs  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  body  is  too  often 
exercised  by  individual  members,  and  by  them  is  generally  exercised 
to  a  purpose  which,  if  things  were  called  by  their  right  names,  would 
be  correctly  described  as  treason.  For  instance,  the  Boers  were 
encouraged  to  rebellion  by  Radical  Members  of  Parliament,  and  some 
of  their  letters  were  read  at  a  public  meeting  in  Pretoria.  For  this 
a  Boer  was  imprisoned  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  on  a  charge  of  treason  ; 
but  his  confederates  in  London  were  applauded  as  honourable  men» 
striving  to  undo  a  wrong.  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  not 
made  to  apply  to  them,  though  it  was  made  to  apply  to  Dr.  Jameson 
and  his  officers  for  a  much  lighter  offence.  Do  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons  allow  individual  members  to  stir  up  rebellion  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  ?  Apparently  they  do ;  and  we  have  had 
it  very  clearly  demonstrated  of  late  that  it  is  a  crime  to  enter  a 
•*  Friendly  State "  .for  the  sake  of  oppressed  countrymen,  but  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  incite  the  Queen's  subjects  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance.  And  so  it  comes  to  this:  that  irresponsible  Members  of 
Parliament  can  act  with  impunity  against  their  Sovereign  for  a  whim ; 
whereas  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  time,  who  is  also  the  greatest 
political  figure  in  the  Empire  next  to  Lord  Salisbury,  is  covered  with 
contumely  for  venturing  to  act  against  the  Head  of  a  State  to  preserve 
British  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 

C.  DE  Thierry  ("Colonial"). 
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I. 

THERE  was  war  in  Vuteatea  of  the  New  Hebrides— a  never-ending 
war  of  reprisal.  Never  in  the  traditions  of  the  tribe  had  its 
army  fought  a  pitched  battle  ;  yet,  for  generations,  a  score  had 
been  kept  of  the  stragglers  cut  off  on  cither  side,  and  the  score  of 
Vuteatea  was  some  four  or  five  to  the  good.  Outside  the  narrow  bay 
all  the  world  was  enemy :  every  canoe  that  rounded  the  point  was  an 
enemy's  canoe  ;  every  path  that  ascended  the  ranges  behind  led  to 
an  enemy's  country ;  and  the  women  went  to  their  plantations  under 
a  strong  escort,  who  stood,  spear  in  hand,  beside  them  while  they 
worked.  Aspiring  young  warriors  went  further  afield,  as  far  even  as 
the  enemy's  plantations,  and  sometimes  they  chanced  upon  a  woman 
out  of  earshot  of  her  guard.  If  she  made  a  noise,  she  was  silenced,  and 
carried  to  the  credit  side  of  the  national  account ;  if  she  went  quietly, 
she  became  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  for  her  conquerors. 
The  Wild  Man's  mother  submitted  without  so  much  as  a  cry,  and 
dienceforward  she  was  a  kitchen-woman  in  Vuteatea,  without  a  voice 
in  the  disposal  of  her  will  or  her  person,  though  in  these  respects, 
perhaps,  she  was  little  worse  off  than  she  had  been  at  home,  where  she 
had  a  husband.  In  fulness  of  time  the  Wild  Man  was  born — a  child 
without  a  father,  without  rights  in  the  tribe,  without  a  friend  in  the 
world,  save  an  alien  slave-mother,  whose  place  at  the  village-table  of 
precedence  came  just  below  that  of  the  village  pigs. 

When  the  Wild  Man  was  a  sooty,  naked  imp  of  five,  strangers  paid 
a  visit  to  Vuteatea.  A  vast  floating  island  furled  its  sails  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  and  a  vessel  of  reasonable  size  put  out  from  her  for  the 
beach.  Vuteatea  watched  this  craft  from  the  cover  of  the  trees.  A  man 
stepped  ashore,  and,  while  the  craft  lay  afloat  some  fathoms  from  the 
land,  her  crew  pointing  their  guns  towards  it,  he  spread  vast  wealth 
on  the  white  sand,  and  signified  that  he  would  buy  men  and  women 
with  it  Vuteatea  laughed  derisively  at  this,  until  one  bethought  him 
of  the  prisoners'  of  war.     Three  there  were :   two  young  boys,  no;v 
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grown  to  manhood,  and  the  Wild  Man's  mother.  The  young  men 
went  quietly  to  the  vessel,  knowing  death  was  behind  them  if  they 
paused  ;  but  the  Wild  Man's  mother,  with  an  impudence  that  ill  became 
a  kitchen-woman,  screamed  loudly,  and  buffeted  the  strangers  with 
her  hands,  until  a  warrior,  ashamed  of  her  clamour,  tapped  her  smartly 
on  the  head  with  his  club.  The  Wild  Man,  determined  to  follow  his 
only  friend  wherever  she  went,  was  clinging  to  her  grass  petticoats 
when  she  fell,  and  doubtless  he  would  have*  shared  her  servitude  had 
not  black  fear  taken  possession  of  his  little  soul.  The  blow  sounded 
so  like  the  clean  crack  of  a  drinking  cocoanut  cleverly  split  with 
a  stone,  and  his  mother  fell  so  loosely  in  her  tracks,  that  his  legs  bore 
him  shrieking  away  to  the  bush  before  his  infant  mind  had  even  formed 
a  wish  to  go.  When  he  peered  wide-eyed  from  his  leafy  shelter,  the 
vessel  was  far  away,  and  he  saw  his  mother  no  more. 

The  Wild  Man  was  very  ill  after  this :  having  gorged  himself  on 
unripe  berries,  and  snails,  and  little  green  crabs ;  and  when  the  women 
spied  him  hiding  from  them  in  the  path,  and  marked  his  shrunken 
little  limbs  and  his  monstrously  distended  little  body,  they  named  him 
"  Pot-Bel ly,"  and  took  him  home.  Thenceforward  the  Wild  Man  became 
the  village  waif,  living  on  charity  from  house  to  house,  content  with 
the  yam-parings  and  the  fish-skins  that  his  betters  would  throw  to 
the  pigs,  the  butt  and  outcast  of  the  village  boys  in  their  games. 
**  Pot-Belly "  one  may  bear  to  be  called  without  resentment ;  but 
"  No-Man's- Son"  is  an  insult  leaving  scars,  and  as  the  Wild  Man 
grew  to  realise  the  misery  of  being  fatherless,  he  grew  morose,  and 
snarled  at  those  who  taunted  him — intolerable  insolence  in  a  No-Man's- 
Son — and  longed  to  escape  his  hateful  surroundings.  But  none  knew 
better  than  he  how  difficult  was  escape.  Haunting  the  woods  until 
hunger  drove  him  back  to  his  persecutors  he  knew  every  yard  of  the 
tribal  boundary — knew  where  dead  branches  were  planted  upright  as 
frontier  posts,  beyond  which  neither  nation  might  step  with  impunity  \, 
knew  how  deserters  from  an  enemy  were  received. 

The  Wild  Man  was  eighteen  when  a  Labour  Schooner  put  into 
the  bay.  It  was  a  day  to  be  remembered  in  the  village,  for  Labour 
Schooners  had  acquired  as  evil  a  name  for  kidnapping  as  Men-of-War 
for  burning  houses  and  battering  canoes.  Both  were  well  known  by 
report  though  thirteen  years  had  passed  since  any  ship  had  risked 
so  poor  an  anchoraga  When  the  boat  grated  on  the  sand,  the  Wild 
Man  bolted  up  the  spur  behind  the  village  with  the  rest.     But  these 
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white  men  behaved  not  like  other  white  men  :  for  one  of  them  stepped 
ashore  clad  in  a  flame-painted,  flowing  robe,  and  performed  some 
strange  religious  rite  with  a  hat  such  as  missionaries  are  said  to  wear : 
dancing  reverently  at  intervals  along  the  beach,  and  calling  loudly  upon 
his  gods.  One  by  one  the  bolder  spirits  crept  from  their  cover ;  saw 
him  leap  by  strange  witchcraft  two-endedly  towards  them  on  hands 
and  feet ;  saw  him  stride  slowly  down  to  the  boat  upon  his  hands,  with 
legs  twisted  monstrously  about  his  neck  ;  and  knew  him  to  be  loved 
of  the  gods  above  all  other  men,  a  very  sorcerer.  Then,  when  the 
Divine  Spirit  within  him  was  calmed,  and  he  sat  upon  the  sand  coiling 
endless  ribbons  from  an  empty  hat,  and  they  had  straggled  down  towards 
him  with  staring  eyes  and  loosened  jaw,  and  he  had  taken  a  hen's 
egg  with  his  fingers  from  the  whiskers  of  an  elder,  and  a  shining  disc 
from  the  ear  of  the  most  boastful  of  the  warriors,  neither  knowing  that 
such  things  grew  upon  them,  the  elders  asked  themselves  what  offerings 
so  great  a  sorcerer  would  deign  to  accept.  Should  it  be  a  large  hog  ? 
a  boar's  tusk  twisted  beyond  the  circle  ?  or  a  captive  slave  ?  But  the 
man  was  so  different  from  his  fellows  that  he  would  take  nothing^ 
having  rather,  as  he  said,  gifts  to  bestow —bright  calicoes,  sheath-knives, 
and  black  tobacco.  Could  they  do  nothing  in  return  ?  No.  This 
wealth  was  but  an  earnest  of  what  he  had  to  give  them  in  the  land 
whence  he  came.  Let  but  a  few  young  men  and  women  come  with 
him,  and  .sojourn  a  few  paltry  moons,  and  they  would  have  their 
whole  hearts'  desire :  boxes  of  wealth,  guns  for  the  destruction  of  their 
enemies,  trousers  for  those  who  stayed  at  home,  soft  meats  for  the 
toothless  elders.  Who  could  resist  such  temptation  }  Not  the  Wild 
Man,  not  fifteen  of  the  village  youths ;  and  when  Vuteatea  sank  behind, 
and  left  them  tossing  on  an  unknown  sea,  and  in  their  terror  they 
besought  the  captain  to  return,  it  was  too  late.  They,  and  fifty  others 
with  them,  were  "indentured  immigrants"  conveyed  to  Fiji  by  the 
Island  Queen  to  work  the  plantations. 

II. 

When  the  human  cargo  of  the  Island  Queen  had  been  tapped  on  the 
breast  by  a  doctor,  and  cross-examined  by  an  Immigration  clerk  in  a 
language  it  did  not  understand,  and  had  been  called  by  names  that  did 
not  belong  to  it,  and  numbers  that  exceeded  its  numerical  system, 
it  was  distributed  among  the  planters  ;  some  fractions  of  it  going  as 
plantation  hands,  under  overseers   who   spoke  harshly   to   them,  and 
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others  as  house-servants  to  masters  who  let  them  eat  and  idle  their  fill. 
The  Wild  Man  fell  to  a  Government  Doctor,  stationed  on  the  Island  of 
Kandavu,  who  made  him  house-servant  to  his  wife,  a  lady  of  masterful 
manners,  who  believed  that  native  races  were  created  to  wait  upon  her, 
and  that  if  they  failed  in  any  of  the  duties  of  a  trained  domestic  servant 
they  were  doing  it  on  purpose. 

She  christened  him  "  Monkey,"  not  from  any  Simian  character  in 
his  face  or  form,  but  because  the  Immigration  Office,  with  artistic 
originality,  had  bestowed  that  name  upon  him,  spelt  classically — Maqi ; 
and  the  Wild  Man,  having  himself  no  preference  in  the  matter,  had 
cheerfully  accepted  what  was  offered  to  him.  The  doctor's  wife  set  him 
to  wash  tea-cups  in  an  iron  tub — there  was  no  sink  in  the  native  house 
they  lived  in — and,  when  he  broke  off  the  handles,  shook  him  angrily 
by  the  shoulder.  The  nerves  of  the  Wild  Man  were  shattered  by 
this  experience,  and,  rather  than  tempt  fate  by  excursions  into  other 
domestic  provinces,  he  kept  his  mat  in  the  sleeping-house,  and  lay 
low.  But  not  for  long ;  his  mistress  knew  intuitively  that  he  was 
shamming,  turned  him  out  of  doors,  and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 
He  spent  a  troubled  day.  A  loud  and  angry  voice  shook  the 
foundations  of  his  being,  and  his  mistress  thought  she  could  teach 
him  English  by  shouting  at  him  as  if  he  was  deaf. 

She  found  at  last  that  he  could  chop  wood,  and  he  was  set  to 
practise  this  one  accomplishment,  adding  daily  to  the  woodstack,  which 
no  prodigality  in  the  kitchen  could  keep  from  increasing.  Left  to 
himself,  he  gained  confidence,  and  seeing  that  the  doctor  was  a  good- 
natured  soul,  who  did  not  shout  at  his  servants  like  his  terrible  Maranta, 
did  many  little  unbidden  services  for  him,  and  gradually  got  the  run  of 
the  little  hut  where  the  gun  and  collecting  apparatus  were  kept  Hither 
he  would  timidly  bring  beetles,  and  moths,  and  plants  picked  up  in  the 
forest  where  he  was  cutting  wood,  and  return  delighted  with  the  gift  of 
a  few  leaves  of  tobacco  from  the  sack  in  which  his  master  kept  his  store. 

To  the  Wild  Man's  undoing,  this  hut  had  been  built  on  native 
principles.  At  one  end  was  a  raised  bed-place,  furnished  with  a 
mosquito  screen,  in  which  the  doctor  slept  out  the  heat  on  lazy  days  ; 
and  over  the  door  was  a  wide  shelf—  Vata,  the  natives  call  it — which 
Fijians  would  use  for  storing  native  merchandise,  but  which  the  doctor 
used  for  siestas,  reaching  it  by  a  rustic  ladder  whenever  he  would  sleep 
secure  from  the  interruptions  of  his  active-minded  helpmeet.  While  he 
lay  there,  dozing,  one  hot  afternoon,  he  heard  a  hurried  footstep  pause 
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on  the  threshold.  His  curiosity  roused,  he  peered  over  the  edge,  and 
saw  a  shadow  darkening  the  shaft  of  light  from  the  doorway.  Then  a 
native  stepped  in,  and  ran  lightly  to  the  window,  drew  a  ten-inch  knife 
from  a  hiding  place  beneath  the  floor-mat,  approached  the  mosquito 
screen  on  tiptoe,  and  lifted  it  to  peer  within.  The  doctor's  blood  ran 
cold,  as  he  remembered  how  slight  was  the  impulse  that  had  decided 
"him  to  take  this  siesta  on  the  shelf.  The  figure  turned,  and  he  saw 
with  astonishment  that  it  was  the  timid  and  submissive  Monkey. 
Monkey  an  assassin  !  His  black  features,  if  they  expressed  anything, 
seemed  to  betoken  relief  rather  than  disappointment  at  finding  the 
screen  untenanted,  and  he  ran  to  the  doorway  as  if  to  secure  himself 
against  interruption.  No,  the  knife  was  not  meant  for  murder.  He 
had  the  tobacco-bag  now,  and,  with  a  practised  dexterity,  whisked  the 
roll  of  leaf  on  to  a  chair,  sliced  off  a  good  six  inches,  secreted  his  spoils 
in  a  fold  of  his  sulu^  and  dropped  the  bag  into  its  old  position  with 
ever}'  fold  of  canvas  adjusted  as  he  had  found  it.  Then  he  took  up  a 
broom,  and  marched  bravely  out  to  face  the  world. 

The  incident  had  passed  with  such  swiftness,  was  so  incredibly 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  boy,  that  Monkey's  master  gasped, 
and  questioned  his  senses  for  symptoms  of  somnolency.  There  was  the 
room.  He  went  over  the  v/hole  scene  in  mental  pantomime  to  see  if 
any  trace  of  the  incident  could  be  found  to  prove  it  real.  No.  The 
bag  was  in  its  usual  place,  and  the  folds  of  the  mosquito  screen  showed 
no  sign  of  disturbance.  Yet  stay !  There  was  a  difference.  On  the 
seat  of  the  chair,  surely,  there  was  something  that  had  not  been  there 
before.  He  climbed  down  from  his  perch  and  examined  it.  Yes ! 
There,  in  damning  evidence  on  the  wooden  seat,  lay  a  shred  of 
tobacco  leaf.  The  meek,  the  gentle,  the  unsophisticated  Monkey  had 
been  caught  red-handed  in  a  theft.  But  so  exceeding  deep  did  those 
still  waters  run,  that  he  shrank  from  the  vulgarity  of  taxing  the  boy 
with  the  crime,  and  crushing  his  denial  with  a  confession  that  he  had 
played  the  eavesdropper.  It  were  better,  he  thought,  to  adopt  a  more 
original  line  of  protest,  and  one  which  would  dwell  in  Monkey's 
memory  when  temptation  next  assailed  him. 

Accordingly,  towards  evening  he  summoned  Monkey  to  his  presence, 
and  gravely  bade  him  take  his  seat  on  the  raised  edge  of  the  bed-place 
as  spectator  of  a  theatrical  performance.  Monkey  opened  wide  his 
guileless  eyes,  but  did  as  he  was  told.  Then  the  doctor  stepped  out, 
and,   after  a  dramatic    pause,   came    stealthily   to   the   doorway,   ran 
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lightly  to  the  window,  drew  out  the  ten-inch  knife,  peered  into  the- 
mosquito  screen,  ran  to  the  door  to  provide  against  interruption, 
pounced  upon  the  bag,  sliced  off  six  inches  of  tobacco  roll,  concealed 
his  prize  in  the  folds  of  his  cummerbund,  restored  the  bag  to  its  hiding 
place,  snatched  up  a  broom,  and  stood  before  Monkey,  crying  "  Now,^ 
now  ? "  Monkey's  mouth  fell  open,  and  the  curls  at  the  front  of  his 
scalp  began  to  twitch.  The  doctor  thought  he  had  missed  the  point  of 
the  performance,  and,  with  a  gesture  of  a  conjurer,  slowly  produced  the 
tobacco  from  his  waistband,  and  started  guiltily.  But  there  had  been 
no  need  to  blunt  the  delicacy  of  his  satire  ;  Monkey  had  understood 
perfectly.  He  was  calculating  distances,  that  was  all,  and  when  he- 
saw  beneath  his  master's  arm  a  clear  track  to  the  sunlight  he  took  it. 
There  was  a  rustling  of  mats,  a  disturbance  of  the  air,  and  the  doctor 
found  himself  alone  in  the  room.  He  reached  the  door  too  late, 
lyionkey  had  vanished,  and  they  never  met  again.  For  a  week  or  two 
it  was  supposed  that  he  was  camping  in  one  of  the  native  villages,  and 
would  shortly  return  to  beg  his  master's  pardon.  But  when  the  weeks 
ran  to  months,  and  the  doctor  thought  of  the  wages  that  were  mounting 
up  against  him.  he  wisely  reported  the  matter  to  Headquarters.  The 
native  police  were  put  in  motion,  and  it  was  soon  known  beyond  a 
doubt  that  no  living  soul  on  Kandavu  had  set  eyes  upon  the  runaway. 
In  three  months  Monkey  was  forgotten,  except  by  the  Immigration 
clerk,  who  remembered  him  long  enough  to  carry  his  return  passage 
money  to  the  credit  of  the  Colonial  Treasury. 

III. 

The  months  wore  into  years.  The  Colony,  having  fallen  upon  evil 
days,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  European  officer  in 
Kandavu,  had  allowed  the  doctor  to  depart  to  other  spheres  of 
usefulness.  Years  ago,  Monkey's  fellow-voyagers  had  been  paid  off 
in  contract  trade  goods,  and  returned  home  in  all  the  bravery  of 
European  coat  and  trousers,  to  be  stripped  naked  by  their  stay-at-home 
relations  as  soon  as  they  had  set  foot  upon  their  native  beach.  Indian 
Coolies  overran  the  country,  and  the  Polynesian  Labour  Trade  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Kandavu  itself  was  changed.  The  chief,  whose 
fervent  piety  in  the  days  of  early  conversion  had  set  so  admirable 
an  example  to  his  people,  had  grown  too  senile  and  sightless  to  keep  a 
tight  rein  upon  the  younger  generation.  The  influence  of  the  Church 
had  sadly  waned,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes  had  come  to  use  the 
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Sunday  services  as  a  mere  aid  to  shameless  flirtation.  When  this 
painful  fact  became  known  to  the  Quarterly  meeting  of  Missionaries  it 
was  felt  at  once  that  a  native  ecclesiastic  of  true  evangelical  zest  was  the 
only  possible  means  of  rescuing  the  island  from  its  backsliding.  There 
was  but  one  man  in  the  whole  Hierarchy  capable  of  replanting  this 
neglected  garden  with  fruitful  seed,  and  that  man  was  Wesele,  Bishop  of 
the  Mountains.  But  there  had  been  a  recent  incident  in  Wesele's  career 
round  which  censorious  tongues  were  still  a-wagging;  and  it  was  felt 
that  however  successful  unconventional  methods  of  conversion  may 
occasionally  be,  for  an  elder  to  dance  a  devil-dance,  publicly,  in  soot 
and  feathers,  even  from  the  purest  motives,  was  to  court  misconception 
by  the  ignorant  laity.  But  there  was  no  one  else  whose  energy,  good 
humour,  resource,  and  fervid  pulpiteering  so  well  fitted  him  to  lead 
back  to  the  fold  these  scandalously  frolicsome  lambs,  and  set  them 
trembling  for  their  future  salvation  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Bishop 
Wesele  went. 

There  was  not  a  man  in  his  diocese  who  heard  the  news  of  Wesele*s 
departure  without  regret  Who  would  now  arrange  tinka  matches  to 
keep  the  youths  out  of  mischief,  who,  now,  would  make  schooling 
pleasant  to  the  girls,  and  chaff"  the  aged  heathen  into  going  to  church, 
till  they  dared  not  let  the  habit  drop?  When  would  he  come  back 
again  ?  For  surely  without  him  the  Mountains  must  lapse  into  paganism, 
lying  under  the  shadow  of  Kauvandra,  the  Dwelling  of  the  Old  Grods  ! 
And  who  meantime  should  prop  the  sagging,  swaying  edifice  ?  There 
was  wailing  in  the  Bishop's  house  that  night ;  for  the  Weaker  Vessels 
among  the  teachers  knew  not  now  upon  whom  to  lean,  and  cried  to 
their  pastor  to  disobey  the  order,  and  stay  with  them  : — "  Without  you, 
sir,  we  are  like  a  bank  of  sand  thrown  up  to  stay  the  flowing  tide 
of  Heathen  Wickedness.  A  hurricane  has  blown  the  Church  awry,  and 
lo!  the  Elders  will  snatch  away  its  vesi  prop  and  leave  it  shored 
up  by  reeds." 

"  Boys ! "  said  the  Bishop,  "  the  Elders  of  the  Church  are  wiser  than 
we:  also  Dorcas," — he  looked  a  little  nervously  at  his  helpmeet — 
"  desires  to  see  Kandavu,  having  relations  there.  But  who  clears  his 
throat  without  ?    Bid  him  come  in ! " 

It  was  the  overland  messenger  with  the  weekly  mail-bag  from  the 
great  world  of  Suva,  who,  knowing  the  card  suspended  from  the  king- 
post, "  Smoking  and  Kava-drinking  forbidden  here,"  never  darkened  the 
episcopal  door  unless  he  had  great  news  to  chaffer  for.     This  evening 
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he  was  plainly  bursting  with  tidings,  and  meant  to  sell  them  dearly. 
Hungering  for  his  news,  not  a  man  demeaned  himself  to  question  him. 
Rather  they  all  dissembled  their  desire  in  stilted  speech.  "  The  road  is 
long,  sirs,"  said  the  Messenger  at  last  ;  "  I  must  go." 

"  Long  indeed,"  said  the  Bishop.     *'  Why  not  sleep  here  ?  " 

The  man  laughed  gently,  and  said,  looking  at  the  suspended 
card  : — "  Travellers  must  smoke." 

The  Teachers  implored  the  Bishop  with  their  eyes.  Was  this  great 
news  to  be  cast  out  unheard  for  the  sake  of  an  inflexible  prohibition  ? 
**  It  is  an  emergency,"  said  the  Bishop  softly.  *'  Turn  the  card  to  the 
wall." 

In  the  scented  cloud  the  Postman's  taciturnity  gave  way,  and  none 
felt  the  news  too  dearly  bought.  "  Kandavu,  to  which  you  go,  sir,  is  a 
heathen  land  indeed.  There  are  murders  every  day.  So  great  is  the 
panic  in  Suva  that  the  foreigners  flee  to  the  hills,  and  the  Governor 
posts  armed  soldiers  about  his  bed  at  night.  Ships  of  war  have 
been   sent  for  1 " 

•*  Sombo  ! "  cried  the  breathless  audience. 

"  Aye,  but  herein  lies  the  horror.  It  is  not  women,  nor  men  of  mean 
estate  who  are  murdered  :  but  Teachers,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel." 

"  Sir,  you  shall  not  go,"  cried  Teacher  Ebenezer.  But  the  Bishop 
calmed  him  with  a  glance,  and  inquired  how  many  of  his  brethren  had 
fallen. 

It  appeared  that  there  was  but  one.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  he 
had  crossed  a  rocky  spur  to  hold  service  in  a  distant  village.  His 
congregation,  after  waiting  in  vain,  had  set  out  to  meet  him,  and  had 
found  him  lying  in  the  path,  with  his  skull  cloven,  not  a  mile  from 
the  village.  The  mystery  would  have  remained  unsolved,  but  for  the 
torpor  of  one  of  the  native  police  sent  to  search  the  ground.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  such  a  call  upon  his  powers,  this  officer  lay  down  to  rest 
among  the  trees,  and  presently  fell  asleep.  Something  startled  him 
into  wakefulness.  Before  him  stood  a  strange  being,  brandishing  a 
mission  axe,  with  nothing  but  his  own  wild  locks  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness. The  constable  started  up  to  flee:  but  the  Wild  Man  himself 
took  to  flight,  and  sped  up  the  hill  with  the  rush  of  a  wild  boar. 
Later,  when  the  policeman  had  had  time  for  reflection,  it  appeared 
that  the  creature  was  nine  feet  high,  black  as  a  stoker,  ugly  as  a 
dog-fish ;  that  he  was  fanged  like  a  bull-dog,  and  that  flames  spurted 
from  his  eyes ;  that  he  would  certainly  have  slain  the  narrator  with 
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the  huge  club  he  carried,  had  not  an  heroic  onset  put  him  to  flight ; 
that  he  covered  yards  of  ground  with  every  stride,  and  made  the  earth 
shake  so  that  pursuit  was  impossible.  A  god  he  was,  and  no  man ; 
or  he  must  surely  have  been  overtaken  and  brought  in  handcuffs  to 
the  village.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  Governor  in  Suva  had 
posted  armed  guards  about  his  bed. 

Then,  a  few  days  later,  two  men  from  another  village,  going  up 
the  hills  to  their  yam  patch,  had  seen  a  human  figure  on  a  crag 
far  above  them ;  and  when  they  shouted,  it  sprang  from  pinnacle  to 
pinnacle  over  wide  abysses  which  no  mortal  leap  could  span,  until  it 
was  lost  to  view.  But  on  the  same  day  a  Teacher  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island  burst  into  the  village,  dripping  with  sweat,  and  foaming 
at  the  lips  from  terror  and  exhaustion.  When  words  came  to  him 
at  last,  he  told  how,  as  he  stood  on  the  mountain  side,  far  from  any 
habitation,  he  heard  something  crashing  through  the  bush  behind 
him ;  and,  turning,  saw  a  Wild  Man  rushing  upon  him  with  uplifted 
axe ;  ran  as  he  had  never  run  before  with  the  Horror  in  hot  pursuit ; 
felt  labouring  breath  upon  his  neck,  and  heard  an  abortive  blow  whizz 
in  the  air  by  his  left  ear :  just  as  a  voice  in  a  neighbouring  plantation 
answered  his  cry  for  help,  and  the  Thing  stopped !  This  was  the  last 
news  received  in  Suva  when  the  mail-bag  was  sealed. 

"  The  Devil ! "  cried  one  of  the  younger  Teachers,  not  expletively, 
but  in  elucidation  of  identity. 

"  No,"  said  the  Bishop ;  **  the  Devil  injures  men's  souls,  but  not 
their  bodies.  It  is  a  man,  and  seeing  that  he  injures  none  but  Teachers, 
he  is  a  hater  of  the  Church,  and  secretly  practises  heathen  rites  in 
the  bush.  (Here  he  looked  meaningly  at  a  grave  Elder  of  the  village 
who  had  quietly  entered,  and  was  absently  shaving  his  brown  leg 
with  a  sheath-knife.)  But  the  Lady  Asenath,  to  whom  the  Bishop 
propounded  this  view  at  his  leave-taking  next  4ay,  invested  it  with 
individual  colour. 

**  Yes,  a  man,  no  doubt,"  she  said  ;  "  but  if  he  hates  the  Church 
he  has  good  cause.  Some  love-affair,  probably,  in  which  a  Teacher 
meddled,  and  now  the  poor  fellow  haunts  the  bush  without  a  mate. 
No  wonder  he  is  mad,  and  that  his  madness  thirsts  for  the  blood  of 
Teachers.  You  clergy  would  emasculate  the  whole  Viti  race,  and 
when  one  rebels  you  cry  aloud  for  help.  Send  him  a  mate,  or  he 
will  slaughter  every  living  thing  in  the  Island." 
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IV. 

Bishop  Wesele  found  Kandavu  in  a  state  of  panic  too  acute  for 
the  consolations  of  reh'gion  to  prevail.  Another  Teacher  had  been 
murdered,  together  with  his  wife,  who  seemed  to  have  met  her  fate 
because  she  wore  petticoats,  for  a  dozen  women,  clad  in  the  51//1/,  escaped 
unharmed.  An  attack  had  been  made  one  night  upon  a  lonely  store 
where  a  white  woman  slept  alone,  her  husband  being  on  the  sea ;  but, 
at  the  first  blow  upon  the  frail  door,  she  had  discharged  a  gun,  and 
the  assailant  fled.  His  animosity  seemed  to  be  directed  against  persons 
clad  in  European  dress,  white  shirts,  and  petticoats.  He  had  been 
sighted  in  places  far  apart  at  such  short  intervals  of  time  that  some 
held  that  he  was  a  God,  others  that  there  were  two  Wild  Men  alike  in 
their  sooty  skin,  their  dislike  of  clothes,  and  their  thirst  for  the  blood 
of  Teachers.  A  man-hunt  had  been  organised,  and  a  cordon  of  men, 
one  hundred  yards  apart,  had  scoured  the  mountain  side  almost  to  the 
topmost  peak  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island.  But  although  two  of 
them  came  suddenly  upon  the  quarry,  and  even  allege  that  they  gave 
chase,  it  had  been  easier  to  overtake  a  flying  fish  than  this  God- 
footed  fugitive.  So  Kandavu  sat  in  solemn  deliberation  upon  the  best 
means  of  ridding  itself  of  this  Terror :  the  Teachers,  in  the  meantime, 
keeping  close  at  home.  And  to  this  Council  of  the  Lords  Temporal, 
Bishop  Wesele,  newly  disembarked,  was  summoned. 

•*  If  it  were  the  old  time,"  said  an  aged  Buli,  "  where  would  be  the 
difficulty  ?  We  should  have  gone  forth  with  loaded  muskets,  and  shot 
the  Wild  Man  down  where  we  found  him.  But  the  Foreigners  in  the 
Government  do  not  understand  these  things." 

'*  Yes,"  said  another,  bitterly ;  '*  we  must  catch  him,  and  send  him 
bound  to  Suva,  and  there  he  will  be  arraigned  before  the  Great 
Tribunal,  and  will  be  pardoned,  like  Maraia,  the  murderess,  and  the 
dead  Teachers  will  be  blamed  for  letting  him  slay  them." 

He  must  be  caught!  But  how?  No  mortal  could  keep  pace 
with  him ;  never  could  he  be  taken  in  open  chase.  There  must  be 
Stratagem,  and.  the  Old  Chiefs*  eyes  glistened,  as  they  recalled  the 
darling  treacheries  that  made  them  famous  in  unregenerate  youth. 
But  here  was  an  enemy  that  would  not  wait  to  be  lied  to ;  and  plots 
are  puerile  without  a  little  masterly  falsehood  to  set  them  afloat. 

Then  spoke  Joshua,  the  native  Magistrate,  a  person  of  blameless 
life  since   middle-age,  and   much   respected   for  one  deep  in  human 
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wickedness,  who  had  spent,  indeed,  a  portion  of  his  youth  before  the 
maist  in  an  American  whaler : — "  This  murderer  lives  by  himself  in 
the  bush  like  a  wild  beast.  Who  he  is  we  know  not,  but  this  we  know, 
that  he  is  a  luve-ni-yali — a  No-Man's-Child.  Let  us  catch  him  as  we 
catch  fish." 

"  What !     Spear  him  ?  "  cried  his  neighbour,  eagerly. 

"  No.  There  are  other  fishing-tools  than  the  spear.  Are  there  not 
the  bait,  and  the  trap?  This  fish  of  ours  must  be  taken  in  a  trap. 
What  shall  be  the  bait  ?  " 

A  murmur  of  applause  answered  him,  and  one  proposed  that  a 
sumptuous  feast  should  be  spread  high  up  the  mountain  side,  with 
constables  in  hiding  all  around  ;  another  that  a  girl  should  be  sent 
to  tempt  the  Wild  Man  to  the  village.  Everybody  had  a  plan,  and 
liked  his  own  too  well  to  listen  to  anybody  else's.  But  Joshua  shook 
his  head.  "  How  know  we  that  he  cares  for  feasting  or  love-making. 
To  catch  sankuy  we  bait  our  hooks  with  things  which  he  loves.  Now 
this  Wild  Man  loves  the  blood  of  Mission  Teachers." 

"  O  Veka  !  "  cried  his  listeners.  What  sacrilege  was  this  ?  "  Let  us," 
he  continued,  with  dignity,  "  let  us  take  a  stout  Policeman,  array  him 
in  a  white  shirt  like  a  Teacher,  and  send  him  out  into  the  bush,  while 
we  make  a  net  with  wings  outspread  on  either  side.  Presently  the 
Wild  Man  will  rush  upon  the  Policeman,  who  will  flee  before  him  into 
our  net.  The  wings  will  close  upon  the  two,  and  our  fish  will  be 
entangled ! " 

The  Force  was  strongly  represented  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Council 
House,  and  Joshua's  proposal  was  there  received  with  marked  coldness. 
The  Chief  Constable  was  sarcastic,  even,  and  asked  whether  Joshua 
thought  that,  shirt  or  no  shirt,  any  Policeman,  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  malefactor,  would  run  away  ?  Besides,  the  bearing  of  a  Policeman 
would  proclaim  his  calling  through  any  disguise.  No :  if  this  was  to 
be  their  trap,  let  them  bait  it  with  a  Teacher,  an  active,  muscular 
Teacher — who  could  run. 

The  cynicism  of  the  last  speech  was  not  lost  upon  the  Bishop.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Church,  who  should  have  been  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  were  objects  of  contemptuous  ridicule.  "  A  Teacher  who  could 
run  ! "  What  could  his  predecessor  have  been  doing  to  allow  such 
a  speech  to  be  possible.?  He  pondered  deeply.  Here  was  a  chance 
that  might  never  come  again  !  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Church 
dared  to  relieve  the  Police  of  a  duty  they  had  not  courage  for  them- 
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selves,  much  of  the  lost  ground  would  be  recovered  But  was  it  fair 
to  bid  any  of  his  trembling  sheep  to  risk  their  lives  in  luring  this 
wolf  to  his  destruction  ?  If  a  dangerous  step  were  necessary  for  the 
Church,  his  should  be  the  work  of  danger.  True:  his  last  venture 
had  been  misunderstood.  But  all  the  more  should  he  efface  the 
impression  thereof  by  a  striking  success.  His  mind  was  made  up; 
and  in  the  silence  that  followed  the  Chief  Constable's  speech,  he  said 
stoutly : — **  I,  sirs,  will  be  the  bait" 

The  entreaties  of  his  clergy,  the  remonstrances  of  the  secular 
authorities,  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Too  old  to  run  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
He  had  not  tramped  the  mountain-paths  of  Tholo  for  nothing !  Let 
them  look  at  his  legs — mere  bundles  of  wire :  and  if  his  breath  ran 
a  little  short  at  times,  he  could  turn  and  use  his  ironwood  staff,  and 
shout  for  help,  and  his  voice  was  like  the  blast  of  a  conch-shell. 

V. 

Wesele  himself  posted  the  "net":  a  body  of  twenty  Policemen 
hidden  by  the  roadside  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill.  These  were  the 
•*  belly  " ;  and  the  wings  were  the  youths  of  Nakasaleka  spread  fan-like 
on  either  side  up  the  slope.  Then  he  engaged  in  prayer,  girt  his  sulu 
short  about  his  waist,  unbuttoned  the  collar  of  his  white  shirt,  beamed 
farewell  from  his  remaining  eye,  and,  staff  in  hand,  set  forth  upon  his 
errand. 

Kandavu  rises  from  the  sea  a  sheer  cliff  of  limestone  at  its  eastern 
end — a  cliff  fissured  by  narrow,  fertile  gorges,  in  which  lie  the  villages. 
About  its  crest  the  rocks  have  been  flung  into  fantastic  shapes,  and 
among  the  trees,  which  have  clambered  to  the  highest  ledges,  are  caves 
never  entered  by  the  generation  which  is.  For  the  place  is  haunted. 
In  one  cave,  so  the  gossips  tell,  lie  the  bones  of  a  huge  Monster  that, 
in  bygone  ages,  ravaged  the  Island,  and  was  slain  at  last  with  the  aid 
of  the  Gods  ;  in  another  may  still  be  seen  rows  of  mouldering  skeletons, 
for  caves  were  the  burying-places  of  old  time.  It  was  into  this  region 
that  the  Wild  Man  had  been  driven  by  the  man-hunters.  The  heat 
was  stifling,  for  in  these  ravines  the  sea-breeze  never  stirs  the  air ;  and, 
before  the  Bishop  reached  the  head  of  the  gorge,  his  starched  shirt  was 
clinging  to  his  body  like  a  bath-sheet,  and  the  pulses  were  drumming 
in  the  thin  vessels  of  his  ears.  But  he  toiled  on  until  he  burst  from 
the  trees  at  the  foot  of  a  sheer  mass  of  limestone  a  hundred  feet  high. 
At  his  feet  lay  the  brown  thatch  of  the  village,  half-smothered  in  palm- 
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leaves  ;  all  around  him  rolled  the  sunny,  foam-flecked  ocean  ;  and  so 
blue  were  sea  and  sky,  that  there  was  scarce  a  line  to  mark  their 
meeting-place,  save  a  distant  island  to  the  eastward,  outlined  in  indigo 
against  high-piled  battlements  of  cloud.  The  narrow  ledge  on  which  he 
stood  sloped  upwards,  and,  cautiously  ascending  it,  he  found  a  cleft 
ascending  between  two  pinnacles  of  rock.  He  started,  for  at  its  very 
mouth  an  ancient  water-course  had  fretted  away  the  stone,  and  formed 
a  shallow  cave  roofed  by  the  over-hanging  mass,  and  in  the  cave  three 
fire  brands  smouldered  nose  to  nose.  Other  things  there  were :  a  bed 
of  dry  grass  ;  a  digging-stick,  pointed  with  fire,  such  as  men  use  for 
loosening  the  soil  about  wild  yams  ;  and  a  staff  most  curiously  grooved, 
and  charred  a  little  in  the  grooves.  This  staff  was  of  that  rare  wood 
which  gives  a  sure  spark  when  you  are  rubbing  fire :  was  such  a  staff 
as  all  men  used  before  matches  came  with  the  Foreigners ;  for  while 
any  pointed  stick  of  dry  hard  wood  will  do  to  rub  with,  the  understick, 
neither  too  hard  to  splinter  nor  too  soft  to  yield  kindling  dust,  is  very 
difficult  to  find.  By  the  fire  were  skins  of  the  wild  yam  newly  pared, 
as  if  the  tenant  of  the  cave  had  but  just  risen  to  wash  hands  after  a 
meal.  •*  Surely,"  thought  Bishop  Wesele,  "  the  Wild  Man  must  be  very 
near  his  lair?" 

And  then  the  rocks  became  alive  with  bird  notes,  a  few  at  first 
growing  to  a  noisy  chorus ;  noisier  than  when  the  air  is  wet  with 
coming  rain,  and  the  birds  are  crying  to  the  gathering  clouds.  The 
Bishop  grasped  his  staff  and  peered  up  the  glen.  A  few  feet  up  a 
y^oung  mbaka  tree  had  found  a  foothold,  its  twining  roots  cascading 
down  the  naked  rock,  athirst  for  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  its 
leafy  branches  screening  the  path  beyond.  The  earth  was  bare  with 
the  constant  wear  of  feet.  The  Bishop  mounted  the  roots,  parting 
the  branches  softly,  and  saw  the  glen  open  into  a  little  grassy  amphi- 
theatre, bathed  in  sunlight.  And  on  the  grass,  and  on  the  rocks,  and 
on  the  branches,  even,  of  the  tree  to  which  he  clung,  were  birds,  piping, 
croaking,  hooting  according  to  their  kind,  and  all  were  facing  and 
moving  towards  a  spot  below  him,  which  he  could  not  see.  And  in  the 
pauses  of  their  song  he  heard  a  single  cry  :  now  the  reedy  notes  of  the 
bithiy  the  corn-crake ;  now  the  bark  of  the  thonke^  the  pigeon  ;  the  shrill 
screech  of  the  lelewai ;  the  twitter  of  the  kikau  ;  and  the  little  nkinki; 
and  with  every  changing  note  the  song  of  the  birds  whose  cry  it  was 
broke  out  afresh  in  answer.  Scarce  daring  to  move  a  finger  for  fear  of 
breaking  this  strange  witchcraft,  Wesele  craned  over  till  his  head  was 
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thrust  beyond  the  leafy  screen.  He  saw  as  strange  a  sight  as  eyes  have 
looked  upon  ;  for  on  the  grass,  reclining  lazily  against  the  warm  roclc 
there  lay  a  man — black,  lean  as  a  trained  hound,  and  naked.  His  face 
the  Bishop  could  not  see  for  the  tangled  masses  of  his  hair,  but  every 
muscle  was  relaxed  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  rest  and  security. 
There  was  a  grace  in  the  figure  that  is  not  found  in  man  in  these  days, 
nor  has  been  since  he  lived  a  beasts'  life  before  the  Age  of  Stone : 
though  Wesele  saw  it  not,  being  but  a  hunted  animal  in  the  presence 
of  his  pursuer. 

This  wild  creature  was  an  animal — the  most  perfect  and  graceful  of 
all  the  animals — and  therein  consisted  his  beauty.  All  about  him  on 
the  grass  were  birds :  two  green  parrots  waddled  up  and  down  before 
him,  making  little  runs  at  the  cheeky  black-headed  teri  when  they  came 
too  near.  With  one  hand  he  idly  caressed  a  big  brown  rat,  in  the  other 
he  held  a  branch,  with  which  he  flapped  lazily  at  the  flies,  startling  the 
birds  about  him  with  every  motion  of  his  hand.  How  could  one  pity 
his  loneliness  when  he  was  among  his  own  people?  Suddenly  the 
peaceful  scene  was  changed.  The  green  kakas  perched  on  a  sapling 
shrieked  alarm  ;  a  big  kasanka  gull  rose  screaming  from  the  rocks  and 
flapped  heavily  away  ;  the  little  birds  ran  in  towards  the  Wild  Man  as 
if  for  protection.  They  had  good  cause.  A  starving  bush-cat,  scarred 
from  a  hundred  fights,  was  creeping  over  the  rocks,  its  body  flattened  to 
the  ground.  The  Wild  Man  flung  out  his  arms  with  a  strange  hiss,  and 
the  birds  vanished  with  a  whirr  of  wings,  and  a  running  fire  of  harsh 
remonstrance  from  the  parrots.  The  wretched  cat  looked  hungrily  up 
at  them,  and  then  came  bounding  over  the  grass  to  rub  its  mangy  back 
against  the  Wild  Man's  foot.  The  rat,  lying  in  ecstasy  on  his  back, 
to  let  the  black  fingers  tickle  his  furry  belly,  whisked  into  a  crevice  with 
a  flirt  of  his  tail.  Then  the  Wild  Man  stretched  himself  and  yawned, 
and  presently  stood  up  holding  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  wild  yam,  on 
which  his  rat  had  been  feeding.  He  shouted,  his  face  still  turned  away, 
and  his  savage  inarticulate  cry  sent  a  shudder  down  the  Bishop's  spine. 
Wesele  had  seen  enough.  His  heart,  stout  as  ever,  was  beating  so 
tumultuously  that  he  mistrusted  his  wind.  He  had  done  enough  for 
one  day ;  he  would  return  unseen  to  the  village.  But,  as  he  set  foot 
again  in  the  ravine,  he  heard  an  angry  grunt,  and,  looking  round,  saw  a 
great  wild  sow  blocking  the  outward  path  with  her  litter  at  her  heels. 
She  had  come  in  obedience  to  a  naked  comrade's  call,  and  here  was  a 
shirted  man  !     She  bared  her  teeth  and  squealed  angrily.     It  was  too 
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late  to  mount  the  roots  again,  for  Wesele  saw  a  black  shadow  darken 
the  sunny  field  beyond  the  screen.  Too  late  to  hide:  the  accursed 
shirt  was  on  him  ;  without  it  he  might  have  been  the  pursuer  ;  with 
it  he,  a  Bishop,  was  a  mere  hunted  animal.  He  cleared  the  sow  at  a 
bound,  scattering  wide  the  squealing  piglings.  He  ran  without  any 
effort  of  volition  ;  he  had  even  space  to  think.  But  that  wonderful  run 
is  a  strange  haze  dotted  with  luminous  points  of  memory  !  He  turned 
the  corner  by  the  cave  :  that  he  remembers,  and  somewhere  thereabouts 
he  must  have  dropped  his  staff,  for  before  he  reached  the  cover  of  his 
trees  had  nothing  in  his  hand  wherewith  to  check  the  onset  of  his 
pursuer,  whose  feet  were  drumming  the  ground  nearly  twice  as  fast 
as  his  own.  Then,  after  an  immense  interval  of  time,  he  remembers 
hearing  breath  labouring  close  behind.  Trees  were  rushing  past  him 
so  fast  that  they  seemed  a  solid  wall,  and,  if  he  could  have  stopped 
his  fleeing  legs,  he  would  have  turned  aside.  Then  something  whistled 
past  his  ear,  and  he  discovered  that  he  had  scarce  been  running  at 
all,  and  that  there  lay  in  him  an  undreamt  power  of  speed.  And  then, 
when  the  nerves  in  his  hinder  scalp  felt  that  something  cleft  the  air 
overhead,  his  foot  caught  in  a  root,  and  he  skimmed  along  the  path  face 
downwards,  leaving  skin  upon  every  projection  of  the  earth.  But,  if  he 
travelled  fast,  there  was  one  that  travelled  faster  still.  Right  in  the 
hollow  of  his  back  a  foot  struck  him,  and  caught  fast  in  his  arm-pit,  and 
a  body  struck  the  earth  heavily  and  tobogganed  painfully  along  the 
root-encumbered  path.  The  Bishop,  bleeding,  and  half  disrobed,  was 
in  no  plight  to  rise,  and  had  he  wished  he  could  not.  For  the  path 
ahead  was  alive  with  men,  and  others  came  crashing  in  through  the 
undergrowth  on  either  side.  Right  into  the  belly  of  the  net  the  bait  had 
drawn  the  fish,  and  the  wings  had  closed  in. 

Fain  would  I  draw  a  lurid  picture  of  the  Wild  Man  when  they 
turned  him  over  and  looked  upon  his  face.  The  perpetrator  of  a  dozen 
murders  should  have  borne  in  his  countenance  something  of  the  ferocity 
of  his  nature,  should  have  carried  some  trace  of  his  bestial  life  alone 
in  the  woods.  But  the  Wild  Man  was  a  real  person,  and  I  have  neither 
the  heart  nor  the  skill  to  draw  him  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  With 
wrists  and  ankles  fast  bound,  he  was  shipped  to  Suva,  tried  for  his 
crimes,  and  committed  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  there  it  was  we 
met,  with  a  photographic  camera  between  us.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  this  was  he  who  had  kept  a  great  Island  in  a  panic,  for  before  me 
was  a  man  of  sad  and  gentle  mien,  with  soft  ^y^s  full  of  melancholy 
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contemplation,  whose  features,  hair,  and  beard  irresistibly  recalled  a 
certain  picture  on  a  cloth — in  short,  a  black  Christ  They  had  given 
him  a  waist-cloth,  but  he  had  picked  it  into  fine  shreds  and  festooned 
them  about  his  neck,  for  the  earliest  form  of  clothing  was  adornment; 
they  had  tempted  him  with  every  native  luxury,  but  he  would  accept 
nothing  but  a  clay  pipe  and  some  vile  plug  tobacco.  We  tried  to 
make  him  speak,  but  he  only  looked  sadly  at  us  with  a  certain  mild 
surprise.  Only  once  since  he  was  taken  had  he  made  a  vocal  sound, 
and  that  was  when  a  green  parrot  flew  screaming  over  the  asylum 
grounds,  and  he  cried  to  it  in  its  own  language.  Small  wonder  that  he 
never  spoke,  seeing  that  he  was  caged  so  far  away  from  the  only  friends 
whose  tongue  he  knew. 

Must  I  tell  the  Wild  Man's  fate  ?  The  totem  marks  upon  his  body, 
the  raised  scars  upon  his  back,  were  found  described  in  the  Immigration 
Office,  and  he  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  Maqi,  No.  8703, 
introduced  from  the  New  Hebrides  in  1876,  and  entered  as  "absconded" 
in  the  books.  Two  years  after  his  incarceration  in  the  asylum,  a 
schooner  chanced  to  be  carrying  returned  labourers  to  his  islands, 
and  the  Authorities,  arguing  that  the  New  Hebrides  ought  to  support 
their  own  lunatics,  put  him  aboard.  Upon  the  beach  which  he  had  left 
so  many  years  before  he  was  set  down  alone  and  empty-handed,  and  as 
the  boat  rowed  back,  his  people  were  seen  crowding  round  him.  What 
became  of  him  ?  Who  knows  ?  They  love  neither  madmen  nor  paupers 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  there  are  no  asylums  there. 

Basil  Thomson. 
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XII. 

MRS.  WIX  had  then  avoided  explaining  her  ominous  speech,  but 
the  light  of  remarkable  events  soon  enabled  her  companion  to 
read  it.     It  may  indeed  be  said  that  these  days  brought  on 
a  high  quickening  of  Maisie^s  direct  perceptions,  of  her  gratified  sense 
of  arriving  by  herself  at  conclusions.     This  was  helped  by  an  emotion 
intrinsically  far  from  sweet — the  increase  of  the  alarm  that  had  most 
haunted  her  meditations.    She  had  no  need  to  be  told,  as  on  the  morrow 
of  the  revelation  of  Sir  Claude's  danger  she  was  told  by  Mrs.  Wix  that 
her  mother  wanted  more  and  more  to  know  why  the  devil  her  father 
didn't  send  for  her :  she  had  too  long  expected  that  mamma's  curiosity 
on  this  point  would  break  out  with  violence.     Maisie  could  meet  such 
pressure  so  far  as  meeting  it  was  to.  be  in  a  position  to  reply,  in  words 
directly  inspired,  that  papa  would  be  hanged  before  he'd  again  be  saddled 
with  her.     She  therefore  recognised  the  hour  that  in  troubled  glimpses 
she  had  long  foreseen,  the  hour  when — the  phrase  for  it  came  back  to 
her  from  Mrs.  Beale— with  two  fathers,  two  mothers  and  two  homes, 
six  protections  in  all,  she  shouldn't  know  "  wherever "  to  go.     Such 
apprehension  as  she  felt  on  this  score  was  not  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Wix  herself  was  suddenly  white  with  terror :  a  circumstance 
leading  Maisie  to  the  further  knowledge  that  this  lady  was  still  more 
scared  on  her  own  behalf  than  on  that  of  her  pupil.     A  governess  wha 
had  only  one  frock  was  not  likely  to  have  either  two  fathers  or  two 
mothers :  accordingly  if  even  with  these  resources  Maisie  was  to  be  in 
the  streets,  where  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  dreadful  was  poor  Mrs.  Wix 
to  be  ?     She  had  had,  it  appeared,  a  tremendous  brush  with  Ida,  which 
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had  begfun  and  ended  with  the  request  that  she  would  be  pleased,  on 
the  spot,  to  "bundle."  It  had  come  suddenly  but  completely,  this 
signal  of  which  she  had  gone  in  fear.  The  companions  confessed  to 
each  other  their  long  foreboding,  but  Mrs.  Wix  was  better  off  than 
Maisie  in  having  a  plan  of  defence.  She  declined  indeed  to  com- 
municate it  till  it  was  quite  mature  ;  but  meanwhile,  she  hastened  to 
declare,  her  feet  were. firm  in  the  schoolroom.  They  could  only  be 
loosened  by  force :  she  would  "  leave "  for  the  police  perhaps,  but  she 
wouldn't  leave  for  mere  outrage.  That  would  be  to  play  her  ladyship's 
game,  and  it  would  take  another  turn  of  the  screw  to  make  her  desert 
her  darling.  Her  ladyship  had  come  down  with  extraordinary  ferocity  : 
it  had  been  one  of  many  symptoms  of  a  situation  strained — "  between 
them  all,"  as  Mrs.  Wix  said,  **  but  especially  between  the  two  " — to  the 
point  of  God  only  knew  what ! 

Her  description  of  the  crisis  made  the  child  reflect  "  Between 
which  two  ? — papa  and  mamma  ?  " 

"  Dear,  no.     I  mean  between  your  mother  and  himr 

Maisie,  in  this,  recognised  an  opportunity  to  be  really  deep. 
« '  Him '  ?— Mr.  Perriam  ?  " 

She  fairly  brought  a  blush  to  the  scared  face.  "  Well,  my  dear,  I 
must  say  that  what  you  dorit  know  ain't  worth  mentioning.  That  it 
won't  go  on  for  ever  with  Mr.  Perriam — since  I  must  meet  you — who 
can  suppose  ?     But  I  meant  dear  Sir  Claude." 

Maisie  stood  corrected  rather  than  abashed.  "  I  see.  But  it's  about 
Mr.  Perriam  he's  angry  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wix  hesitated.     "  He  says  he's  not." 

"  Not  ang^  ?     He  has  told  you  so  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wix  looked  at  her  hard.     "  Not  about  himV 

"  Then  about  some  one  else  } " 

Mrs.  Wix  looked  at  her  harder.     "  About  some  one  else." 

**  Lord  Eric  ?  "  the  child  promptly  brought  forth. 

At  this,  of  a  sudden,  her  governess  was  more  agitated.  "  Oh,  why, 
little  unfortunate,  should  we  discuss  their  dreadful  names  ?  " — and  she 
threw  herself  for  the  millionth  time  on  Maisie's  neck.  It  took  her 
pupil  but  a  moment  to  feel  that  she  quivered  with  insecurity,  and, 
the  contact  of  her  terror  aiding,  the  pair,  in  another  instant,  were 
sobbing  in  each  other's  arms.  Then  it  was  that,  completely  relaxed, 
demoralised  as  she  had  never  been,  Mrs.  Wix  suffered  her  wound  to 
bleed  and  her  resentment  to  gush.     Her  great  bitterness  was  that  Ida 
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had  called  her  false,  denounced  her  hypocrisy  and  duplicity,  reviled 
her  spying  and  tattling,  her  lying  and  grovelling  to  Sir  Claude.  "  Me, 
/«^,"  the  poor  woman  wailed,  "whoVe  seen  what  IVe  seen  and  gone 
through  everything  only  to  cover  her  up,  and  ease  her  off,  and  smooth 
her  down !  If  I've  been  an  'ipocrite,  it's  the  other  way  round :  I've 
pretended,  to  him  and  to  her,  to  myself  and  to  you  and  to  every  one, 
not  to  see !  It  serves  me  right  to  have  held  my  tongue  before  such 
horrors  !  '*  What  horrors  they  were  her  companion  forbore  too  closely 
to  inquire,  showing  even  signs  not  a  few  of  an  ability  to  take  them  for 
granted.  That  put  the  couple  more  than  ever,  in  this  troubled  sea,  in 
the  same  boat,  so  that,  with  the  consciousness  of  ideas  on  the  part  of 
her  fellow-mariner,  Maisie  could  sit  close  and  wait.  Sir  Claude,  on  the 
morrow,  came  in  to  tea,  and  then  the  ideas  were  produced.  It  was 
extraordinary  how  the  child's  presence  drew  out  their  full  richness. 
The  principal  one  was  startling,  but  Maisie  appreciated  the  courage 
with  which  her  governess  handled  it.  It  simply  consisted  of  the 
proposal  that  whenever  and  wherever  they  should  take  refuge  Sir 
Claude  should  consent  to  share  their  asylum.  On  his  protesting  with 
all  the  warmth  in  nature  against  this  note  of  secession  she  asked  what 
else  in  the  world  was  left  to  them  if  her  ladyship  should  stop  supplies. 

"  Supplies  be  hanged,  my  dear  woman ! "  said  their  delightful 
friend.     "  Leave  supplies  to  me — I'll  take  care  of  supplies." 

Mrs.  Wix  hesitated.  "  Well,  it's  exactly  because  I  knew  you'd  be 
50  glad  to  do  so  that  I  put  the  question  before  you.  There's  a  way  to 
look  after  us  better  than  any  other.     That  way  is  just  to  come  with  us." 

It  hung  before  Maisie,  Mrs.  Wix's  way,  like  a  glittering  picture,  and 
she  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstasy.  "  Come  with  us  !  come  with  us  ! " 
she  echoed. 

Sir  Claude  looked  from  his  stepdaughter  back  to  her  governess. 
*'  Do  you  mean  leave  this  house  and  take  up  my  abode  with  you  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  the  right  thing — if  you  feel  as  you've  told  me  you  feel." 
Mrs.  Wix,  sustained  and  uplifted,  was  now  as  clear  as  a  bell. 

Sir  Claude  had  the  air  of  trying  to  recall  what  he  had  told  her ; 
then  the  light  broke  that  was  always  breaking  to  make  his  face  more 
pleasant     "  It's  your  suggestion  that  I  shall  take  a  house  for  you  ?  " 

"  For  the  wretched  homeless  child.  Any  roof — over  our  heads — 
will  do  for  us  ;  but  of  course  for  you  it  will  have  to  be  something  really 
nice." 

Sir  Claude's  eyes  reverted  to  Maisie,  rather  hard,  as  she  thought ; 
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and  there  was  a  shade  in  his  very  smile  that  seemed  to  show  her — 
though  she  also  felt  it  didn't  show  Mrs.  Wix — that  the  accommodation 
prescribed  must  loom  to  him  pretty  large.  The  next  moment,  however,, 
he  laughed  gaily  enough.  **  My  dear  lady,  you  exaggerate  tremen- 
dously my  poor  little  needs.*'  Mrs.  Wix  had  once  mentioned  to  her 
young  friend  that  when  Sir  Claude  called  her  his  dear  lady  he  could  da 
anything  with  her  ;  and  Maisie  felt  a  certain  anxiety  to  see  what  he 
would  do  now.  Well,  he  only  addressed  her  a  remark  of  which  the 
child  herself  was  aware  of  feeling  the  force.  "  Your  plan  appeals  to  me 
immensely  ;  but  of  course — don't  you  see  ? — I  shall  have  to  consider 
the  position  I  put  myself  in  by  leaving  my  wife." 

"  You'll  also  have  to  remember,"  Mrs.  Wix  replied,  "  that  if  you 
don't  look  out  your  wife  won't  give  you  time  to  consider.  Her  ladyship 
will  leave  ^e7«." 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,  I  do  look  out ! "  the  young  man  returned, 
while  Maisie  helped  herself  afresh  to  bread  and  butter.  "  Of  course  if 
that  happens  I  shall  have  somehow  to  turn  round  ;  but  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  it  won't  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  continued  to  his  step- 
daughter, "  for  appearing  to  discuss  that  sort  of  possibility  under  your 
sharp  little  nose.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  forget  half  the  time  that  Ida  is 
your  sainted  mother." 

"  So  do  I  !  "  said  Maisie,  to  put  htm  the  more  in  the  right. 

Her  protectress,  at  this,  was  upon  her  again.  "The  little  desolate, 
precious  pet  !  "  For  the  rest  of  the  conversation  she  was  enclosed 
in  Mrs.  Wix's  arms,  and  as  they  sat  there  interlocked  Sir  Claude,  before 
them  with  his  tea-cup,  looked  down  at  them  in  deepening  thought. 
Shrink  together  as  they  might  they  couldn't  help,  Maisie  felt,  being^ 
a  very  massive  image,  a  large,  loose  ponderous  presentment,  of  what 
Mrs.  Wix  required  of  him.  She  knew  moreover  that  this  lady  didn't 
make  it  better  by  adding  in  a  moment :  *•*  Of  course  we  shouldn't  dream 
of  a  whole  house.  Any  sort  of  little  lodging,  however  humble,  would  be 
only  too  blessed." 

"  But  it  would  have  to  be  something  that  would  hold  us  all,** 
said  Sir  Claude. 

"  Oh  yes,"  Mrs.  Wix  concurred  ;  "  the  whole  point  is  our  being 
together.  While  you're  waiting,  before  you  act,  for  her  ladyship  to  take 
some  step,  our  position  here  will  come  to  an  impossible  pass.  You  don*t 
know  what  I  went  through  with  her  for  you  yesterday — and  for  our  poor 
darling ;  but  it's  not  a  thing  I  can  promise  you  often  to  face  again.    She 
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has  dismissed  me  in  horrible  language — she  has  instructed  the  servants 
not  to  wait  on  me." 

"  Oh,  the  poor  servants  are  all  right !  "  Sir  Claude  eagerly  cried. 

"They're  certainly  better  than  their  mistress!  It's  too  dreadful  that 
I  should  sit  here  and  say  of  your  wife,  Sir  Claude,  and  of  Maisie's 
own  mother,  that  she's  lower  than  a  domestic  ;  but  my  being  betrayed 
into  such  remarks  is  just  a  reason  the  more  for  our  getting  away.  I 
shall  stay  till  Tnj  taken  by  the  shoulders,  but  that  may  happen  any  day. 
What  also  may  perfectly  happen,  you  must  permit  me  to  repeat,  is  that 
she'll  go  off  to  get  rid  of  us." 

"  Oh,  if  she'll  only  do  that !  "  Sir  Claude  laughed.  "  That  would  be 
the  very  making  of  us  !  " 

"  Don't  say  it — don't  .say  it  !  "  Mrs.  Wix  pleaded.  "  Don't  speak  of 
anything  so  fatal !  You  know  what  I  mean.  We  must  all  cling  to 
the  right     You  mustn't  be  bad." 

Sir  Claude  set  down  his  tea-cup  ;  he  had  become  more  grave  and  he 
pensively  wiped  his  moustache.  "  Won't  all  the  world  say  I'm  awful  if 
I  leave  the  house  before — before  she  has  bolted  ?  They'll  say  it  was  my 
doing  it  that  made  her  bolt." 

Maisie  could  grasp  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  but  it  offered  no  check 
to  Mrs.  Wix.  "  Why  need  you  mind  that — ^if  you've  done  it  for  so  high 
a  motive  ?     Think  of  the  beauty  of  it,"  the  good  lady  pressed. 

"  Of  bolting  with  you  ?  "  Sir  Claude  ejaculated. 

She  faintly  smiled — she  even  faintly  coloured.  "  So  far  from  doing 
you  harm,  it  will  do  you  the  highest  good.  Sir  Claude,  if  you'll  listen  to 
me,  it  will  save  you." 

"  Save  me  from  what  ?  " 

Maisie,  at  this  question,  waited  with  renewed  suspense  for  an  answer 
that  would  bring  the  thing  to  a  finer  point  than  their  companion 
had  brought  it  to  before  But  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  only  more 
mystification  in  Mrs.  Wix's  reply.     "  Ah,  from  you  know  what !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  from  some  other  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes — from  a  real  bad  one." 

Sir  Claude,  at  least,  the  child  could  see,  was  not  mystified  ;  so  little 
indeed  that  a  smile  of  intelligence  broke  afresh  in  his  eyes.  He  turned 
them  in  vague  discomfort  to  Maisie,  and  then  something  in  the  way  she 
met  them  caused  him  to  chuck  her  playfully  under  the  chin.  It  was  not 
till  after  this  that  he  good-naturedly  met  Mrs.  Wix.  "  You  think  me 
much  worse  than  I  am." 
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"  If  that  were  true,"  she  returned,  "  I  wouldn't  appeal  to  you.  I  do^ 
Sir  Claude,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  good  in  you — and,  oh,  so  earnestly  ! 
We  can  help  each  other.  What  you'll  do  for  our  young  friend  here 
I  needn't  .say.  That  isn't  even  what  I  want  to  speak  of  now.  What  I 
want  to  speak  of  is  what  you'll  get — don't  you  see? — from  such  an 
opportunity  to  take  hold.  Take  hold  of  us — take  hold  of  her.  Make 
her  your  duty — make  her  your  life  :   she'll  repay  you  a  thousand-fold !  "■ 

It  was  to  Mrs.  Wix,  during  this  appeal,  that  Maisie's  contemplation 
transferred  itself:  partly  because,  though  her  heart  was  in  her  throat  for 
trepidation,  she  felt  a  certain  delicacy  about  appearing  herself  to  press 
the  question  ;  partly  from  the  coercion  of  seeing  Mrs.  Wix  come  out 
as  Mrs.  Wix  had  never  come  before — not  even  on  the  day  of  her  call 
at  Mrs.  Beale's  with  the  news  of  mamma's  marriage.  On  that  day 
Mrs.  Beale  had  surpassed  her  in  dignity ;  but  nobody  could  have 
surpassed  her  now.  There  was  in  fact  at  this  moment  a  fascination  for 
her  pupil  in  the  hint  she  seemed  to  give  that  she  had  still  more  of  that 
surprise  behind.  So  the  sharpened  sense  of  spectatorship  was  the 
child's  main  support,  the  long  habit,  from  the  first,  of  seeing  herself 
in  discussion  and  finding  in  the  fury  of  it — she  had  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  game  of  football — a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  doom  of  a 
peculiar  passivity.  It  gave  her  often  an  odd  air  of  being  present  at 
her  history  in  as  separate  a  manner  as  if  she  could  only  get  at 
experience  by  flattening  her  nose  against  a  pane  of  glass.  Such  she 
felt  to  be  the  application  of  her  nose  while  she  waited  for  the  effect 
of  Mrs.  Wix's  eloquence.  Sir  Claude,  however,  didn't  keep  her  long^ 
in  a  position  so  ungraceful:  he  sat  down  and  opened  his  arms  to  her 
as  he  had  done  the  day  he  came  for  her  at  her  father's,  and  while  he 
held  her  there,  looking  at  her  kindly,  but  as  if  their  companion  had 
brought  the  blood  a  good  deal  to  his  face,  he  said  :  "  Dear  Mrs.  Wix  is 
magnificent,  but  she's  rather  too  grand  about  it.  I  mean  the  situation 
isn't  after  all  quite  so  desperate  or  quite  so  simple.  But  I  give  you  my 
word  before  her,  and  I  give  it  to  her  before  you,  that  I'll  never^ 
never,  forsake  you.  Do  you  hear  that,  old  fellow,  and  do  you  take 
it  in  ?  I'll  stick  to  you  through  everything."  Maisie  did  take  it  in — 
took  it  with  a  long  tremor  of  all  her  little  being;  and  then,  as,  to 
emphasise  it,  he  drew  her  closer,  she  buried  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
and  cried  without  sound  and  without  pain.  While  she  was  so  engaged 
she  became  aware  that  his  own  breast  was  agitated,  and  gathered  from 
it  with  rapture  that  his  tears  were  as  silently  flowing.     Presently  she 
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heard  a  loud  sob  from  Mrs.  Wix — Mrs.  Wix  was  the  only  one  who  made 
a  noise. 

She  was  to  have  made,  for  some  time,  none  other  but  this, 
though  within  a  few  days,  in  conversation  with  her  pupil,  she  described 
her  relations  with  Ida  as  positively  excruciating.  There  was  as  yet, 
nevertheless,  no  attempt  to  eject  her  by  force,  and  she  recognised 
that  Sir  Claude,  taking  such  a  stand  as  never  before,  had  intervened 
with  passion  and  with  success.  As  Maisie  remembered — ^and  remem- 
bered wholly  without  disdain — that  he  had  told  her  he  was  afraid  of 
her  ladyship,  the  little  girl  took  this  act  of  resolution  as  a  proof  of 
what,  in  the  spirit  of  the  engagement  sealed  by  all  their  tears,  he 
was  really  prepared  to  do.  Mrs.  Wix  spoke  to  her  of  the  pecuniary 
sacrifice  by  which  she  herself  purchased  the  scant  security  she  enjoyed 
and  which,  if  it  was  a  defence  against  the  hand  of  violence,  was  far  from 
making  her  safe  from  private  aggression.  Didn't  her  ladyship  find  every 
hour  of  the  day  some  insidious  means  to  humiliate  and  trample  upon 
her  ?  There  was  a  quarter's  salary  owing  her — a  great  name,  even  Maisie 
could  suspect,  for  a  small  matter ;  she  should  never  see  it  as  long  as  she 
lived,  but  keeping  quiet  about  it  put  her  ladyship,  thank  heaven,  a  little 
in  one's  power.  Now  that  he  was  doing  so  much  else  she  could 
never  have  the  grossness  to  apply  for  it  to  Sir  Claude.  He  had  sent 
home,  for  schoolroom  consumption,  a  huge  frosted  cake,  a  wonderful 
delectable  mountain  with  geological  strata  of  jam,  which  might,  with 
economy,  see  them  through  many  days  of  their  siege  ;  but  it  was  none 
the  less  known  to  Mrs.  Wix  that  his  affairs  were  more  and  more 
involved,  and  her  fellow-partaker  looked  back  tenderly,  in  the  light  of 
these  involutions,  at  the  expression  of  face  with  which  he  had  greeted 
the  proposal  that  he  should  set  up  another  establishment.  Maisie  felt 
that  if  their  maintenance  should  hang  out  by  a  thread  they  must 
still  demean  themselves  with  the  highest  delicacy.  What  he  was  doing 
was  simply  acting  without  delay,  so  far  as  his  embarrassments  permitted, 
on  the  inspiration  of  his  elder  friend.  There  was  at  this  season  a 
wonderful  month  of  May — as  soft  as  a  drop  of  the  wind  in  a  gale 
that  had  kept  one  awake — when  he  took  out  his  stepdaughter  with 
a  fresh  alacrity  and  they  rambled  the  great  town  in  search,  as  Mrs.  Wix 
called  it,  of  combined  amusement  and  instruction. 

They  rode  on  the  top  of  busses ;  they  visited  outlying  parks ;  they 
went  to  cricket-matches  where  Maisie  fell  asleep ;  and  tried  a  hundred 
places  for  the  best  one  to  have  tea.     This  was  his  direct  way  of  rising  to 
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Mrs.  Wix's  admirable  lesson — of  making  his  little  accepted  charge  his 
duty  and  his  life.  They  dropped,  under  incontrollable  impulses,  into 
shops  that  they  agreed  were  too  big,  to  look  at  things  that  they  agreed 
were  too  small,  and  it  was  during  these  hours  that  Mrs.  Wix,  alone  at 
home,  but  a  subject  of  regretful  reference  as  they  pulled  off  their  gloves 
for  refreshment,  subsequently  described  herself  as  most  exposed  to  the 
blows  that  her  ladyship  had  achieved  such  ingenuity  in  dealing.  She 
again  and  again  repeated  that  she  would  not  so  much  have  minded 
having  her  "  attainments  "  held  up  to  scorn  and  her  knowledge  of  every 
subject  denied  if  she  were  not  habitually  denounced  to  her  face  as  the 
basest  of  her  sex.  There  was  by  this  time  no  pretence  on  the  part  of 
any  one  of  denying  it  to  be  fortunate  that  her  ladyship  habitually  left 
London  every  Saturday  and  was  more  and  more  disposed  to  a  return 
late  in  the  week.  It  was  almost  equally  public  that  she  regarded  as 
a  preposterous  "  pose,"  and  indeed  as  a  direct  insult  to  herself,  her 
husband's  attitude  of  staying  behind  to  look  after  a  child  for  whom  the 
most  elaborate  provision  had  been  made.  If  there  was  a  type  Ida 
despised,  Sir  Claude  communicated  to  Maisie,  it  was  the  man  who 
pottered  about  town  of  a  Sunday ;  and  he  also  mentioned  how  often  she 
had  declared  to  him  that  if  he  had  a  grain  of  spirit  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  accept  a  menial  position  about  Mr.  Farange's  daughter.  It  was  her 
ladyship's  contention  that  he  was  in  craven  fear  of  his  predecessor — 
otherwise  he  would  recognise  it  as  an  obligation  of  plain  decency  to 
protect  his  wife  against  the  outrage  of  that  person's  barefaced  attempt 
to  swindle  her.  The  swindle  was  that  Mr.  Farange  put  upon  her  the 
whole  intolerable  burden  ;  "  and  even  when  I  pay  for  you  myself," 
Sir  Claude  averred  to  his  young  friend,  "  she  accuses  me  the  more  of 
truckling  and  grovelling."  It  was  Mrs.  Wix's  conviction,  they  both 
knew,  arrived  at  on  independent  grounds,  that  Ida's  weekly  excursions 
were  feelers  for  a  more  considerable  absence.  If  she  came  back  later 
each  week  the  week  would  be  sure  to  arrive  when  she  wouldn't  come 
back  at  all.  This  appearance  had  of  course  much  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Wix's  actual  valour.  Could  they  but  hold  out  long  enough 
the  snug  little  home  with  Sir  Claude  would  find  itself  informally 
constituted. 

XIII. 

This  might  moreover  have  been  taken  to  be  the  sense  of  a  remark 
made  by  her  stepfather  as — one  rainy  day  when  the  streets  were  all 
splash  and  two  umbrellas  unsociable  and  the  wanderers   had   sought 
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shelter  in  the  National  Gallerj'^ — Maisie  sat  beside  him  staring  rather 
sightlessly  at  a  roomful  of  pictures  which  he  had  mystified  her  much 
by  speaking  of  with  a  bored  sigh  as  a  "silly  superstition."  They 
represented,  with  patches  of  gold  and  cataracts  of  purple,  with  stiff 
saints  and  angular  angels,  with  ugly  Madonnas  and  uglier  babies, 
strange  prayers  and  prostrations ;  so  that  she  at  first  took  his  words 
for  a  protest  against  devotional  idolatry — all  the  more  that  he  had  of 
late  often  come  with  her  and  with  Mrs.  Wix  to  morning  church,  a  place 
of  worship  of  Mrs.  Wix's  own  choosing,  where  there  was  nothing  of  that 
sort  ;  no  haloes  on  heads,  but  only,  during  long  sermons,  beguiling 
backs  of  bonnets,  and  where,  as  her  governess  always  afterwards 
observed,  he  gave  the  most  earnest  attention.  It  presently  appeared, 
however,  that  his  reference  was  merely  to  the  affectation  of  admiring 
such  ridiculous  works — an  admonition  that  she  received  from  him  as 
submissively  as  she  received  everything.  What  turn  it  gave  to  their 
talk  need  not  here  be  recorded  :  the  transition  to  the  colourless  school- 
room and  lonely  Mrs.  Wix  was  doubtless  an  effect  of  relaxed  interest 
in  what  was  before  them.  Maisie  expressed  in  her  own  way  the  truth 
that  she  never  went  home  now-a-days  without  expecting  to  find  the 
temple  of  her  studies  empty  and  the  poor  priestess  cast  out.  This 
conveyed  a  full  appreciation  of  her  peril,  and  it  was  in  rejoinder  that 
Sir  Claude  uttered,  acknowledging  the  source  of  that  peril,  the  re- 
assurance at  which  I  have  glanced.  "  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear :  IVe 
squared  her."  It  required  indeed  a  supplement  when  he  saw  that  it 
left  the  child  momentarily  blank :  "  I  mean  that  your  mother  lets  me 
do  what  I  want  so  long  as  I  let  her  do  what  she  wants." 

"  So  you  are  doing  what  you  want  ?  "  Maisie  asked. 

"  Rather,  Miss  Farange  !  " 

Miss  Farange  turned  it  over.     "  And  she's  doing  the  same  ?  " 

"  Up  to  the  hilt ! " 

Again  she  considered.     "  Then,  please,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  tell  you  for  the  whole  world." 

She  gazed  at  a  gaunt  Madonna  :  after  which  she  broke  into  a  slow 
smile.     "  Well,  I  don't  care,  so  long  as  you  do  let  her !  " 

"  Oh,  you  monster  !  "  laughed  Sir  Claude,  getting  up. 

Another  day,  in  another  place — a  place  in  Baker  Street  where  at 
a  hungry  hour  she  had  sat  down  with  him  to  tea  and  buns — he  brought 
out  a  question  disconnected  from  previous  talk.  "  I  say,  you  know, 
what  do  you  suppose  your  father  would  do  ?  " 
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Maisie  had  not  long  to  cast  about  nor  to  question  his  pleasant  eyes 
"  If  you  were  really  to  go  with  us  ?    He  would  make  a  great  complaint.'* 

He  seemed  amused  at  the  term  she  employed.  "  Oh,  I  shouldn't 
mind  a  *  complaint ' ! " 

"  He  would  talk  to  every  one  about  it,"  said  Maisie. 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  mind  that  either." 

"Of  course  not,"  the  child  hastened  to  respond.  **  You've  told  me 
you're  not  afraid  of  him." 

"  The  question  is  are  you  ?  "  said  Sir  Claude. 

Maisie  candidly  considered  ;  then  she  spoke  resolutely.  "  No,  not  oi 
papa." 

"  But  of  somebody  else  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  of  lots  of  people." 

"  Of  your  mother,  first  and  foremost,  of  course." 

**  Dear,  yes  ;  more  of  mamma  than  of than  of " 

"  Than  of  what  ?  "  Sir  Claude  asked  as  she  hesitated  for  a  comparison. 

She  thought  over  all  objects  of  dread.  "  Than  of  a  wild  elephant !  "^ 
she  at  last  declared.  "And  you  are  too,"  she  reminded  him  as  he 
laughed.  ^ 

'•  Oh  yes,  I  am  too." 

Again  she  meditated.     "  Why  then  did  you  marry  her  ?  " 

"Just  because  I  was  afraid." 

"  Even  when  she  loved  you  ?  " 

"  That  made  her  the  more  formidable  !  ' 

For  Maisie  herself,  though  her  companion  seemed  to  find  it  droll,, 
this  opened  up  depths  of  gravity.    "  More  formidable  than  she  is  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  a  different  way.  Fear,  unfortunately,  is  a  very  big  things 
and  there's  a  great  variety  of  kinds." 

She  took  this  in  with  complete  intelligence.  "  Then  I  think  I've  got 
them  all." 

"  You  ?  "  her  friend  cried.    "  Nonsense  !    You're  thoroughly  *  game.' " 

"  I'm  awfully  afraid  of  Mrs.  Beale,"  Maisie  announced. 

He  raised  his  smooth  brows.     "  That  charming  woman  ?  " 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  you  can't  understand  it  because  you're  not 
in  the  same  state."  . 

She  had  been  going  on  with  a  luminous  "  But "  when,  across  the 
table,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  "  I  can  understand  it,"  he  confessed^ 
*'  I  am  in  the  same  state." 

**  Oh,  but  she  likes  you  so  !  "  Maisie  eagerly  suggested. 
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Sir  Claude  literally  coloured.     "  That  has  something  to  do  with  it." 

Maisie  wondered  again.     "  Being  liked  with  being  afraid  ?  " 

"  Yes,  when  it  amounts  to  adoration." 

"  Then  why  aren't  you  afraid  o{me  ?  " 

"  Because  with  you  it  amounts  to  that  ?  "  He  had  kept  his  hand  or> 
her  arm.  "  Well,  what  prevents  is  simply  that  youVe  the  gentlest  spirit 
on  earth.     Besides "  he  pursued  ;  but  he  came  to  a  pause. 

"  Besides ?  " 

"  I  should  be  in  fear  if  you  were  older — there !  See — you  already 
make  me  talk  nonsense,"  the  young  man  added.  "  The  question's  about 
your  father.     Is  he  likewise  afraid  of  Mrs.  Beale  ?  " 

"  I  think  not.     And  yet  he  loves  her,"  Maisie  mused. 

"  Oh,  no — he  doesn't ;  not  a  bit !  "  After  which,  as  his  companion 
stared.  Sir  Claude  apparently  felt  that  he  must  make  his  announcement 
fit  with  her  recollections.     "  There's  nothing  of  that  sort  now!* 

But  Maisie  only  stared  the  more.     "  They've  changed  ?  " 

"  Like  your  mother  and  me." 

She  wondered  how  he  knew.    "  Then  you've  seen  Mrs.  Beale  again  ?  "^ 

He  demurred.  "  Oh,  no.  She  has  written  to  me,"  he  presently 
subjoined.  "  She's  not  afraid  of  your  father,  either.  No  one  at  all  is — 
really."  Then  he  went  on  while  Maisie's  little  mind,  with  its  filial  spring 
too  relaxed,  from  of  old,  for  a  pang  at  this  want  of  parental  majesty^ 
speculated  on  the  vague  relation  between  Mrs.  Beale's  courage  and  the 
question,  for  Mrs.  Wix  and  herself,  of  a  neat  lodging  with  their  friend. 
"  She  wouldn't  care  a  bit  if  Mr.  Farange  should  make  a  row." 

"  Do  you  mean  about  you  and  me  and  Mrs.  Wix  ?  Why  should  she 
care  ?     It  wouldn't  hurt  /ter'' 

Sir  Claude,  with  his  legs  out  and  his  hand  diving  into  his  trousers 
pocket,  threw  back  his  head  with  a  laugh  just  perceptibly  tempered,  as 
she  thought,  by  a  sigh.  "  My  dear  stepchild,  you're  delightful !  Look 
here,  we  must  pay.     You've  had  five  buns." 

"  How  can  you  ? "  Maisie  demanded,  crimson  under  the  eye  of  the 
young  woman  who  had  stepped  to  their  board.     "  I've  had  three." 

Shortly  after  this  Mrs.  Wix  looked  so  ill  that  it  was  to  be  feared 
her  ladyship  had  treated  her  to  some  unexampled  passage.  Maisie 
asked  if  anything  worse  than  usual  had  occurred  ;  whereupon  the 
poor  woman  brought  out,  with  infinite  gloom :  "  He  has  been  seeing 
Mrs.  Beale ! " 

"  Sir  Claude?  "  The  child  remembered  what  he  had  said.  "  Oh,  no 
— not  seeing  her  ! " 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  absolutely  know  it."  Mrs.  Wix  was  as 
positive  as  she  was  dismal. 

Maisie  nevertheless  ventured  to  challenge  her.  "  And  how,  please, 
do  you  know  it  ?  " 

She  faltered  a  moment.     "  From   herself.     IVe   been   to  see  her. 
Then  on  Maisie's  visible  surprise :  "  I  went  yesterday  while  you  were 
out  with  him.     He  has  seen  her  repeatedly." 

It  was  not  wholly  clear  to  Maisie  why  Mrs.  Wix  should  be  prostrate 
at  this  discovery;  but  her  general  consciousness  of  the  way  things 
could  be  both  perpetrated  and  resented  always  eased  off  for  her  the 
strain  of  the  particular  mystery.  "  There  may  be  some  mistake.  He 
says  he  hasn't." 

Mrs.  Wix  turned  paler,  as  if  this  were  a  still  deeper  ground  for 
alarm.     "  He  says  so  ? — he  denies  that  he  has  seen  her  ?  " 

*'  He  told  me  so  three  days  ago.  Perhaps  she's  mistaken/'  Maisie 
suggested. 

"  Do  you  mean  perhaps  she  lies  ?  She  lies  whenever  it  suits  her, 
I'm  very  sure.  But  I  know  when  people  lie — and  that's  what  I've 
loved  in  you,  that  you  never  do.  Mrs.  Beale  didn't  yesterday,  at  any 
rate.     He  has  seen  her." 

Maisie  was  silent  a  little.  "  He  says  not,"  she  then  repeated. 
**  Perhaps — perhaps "     Once  more  she  paused. 

"  Do  you  mean  perhaps  he  lies  ?  " 

"  Gracious  goodness,  no ! "  Maisie  shouted. 

Mrs.  Wix's  bitterness,  however,  again  overflowed.  "  He  does,  he 
does ! "  she  cried  ;  "  and  it's  that  that's  just  the  worst  of  it.  They'll  take 
you,  they'll  take  you,  and  what  in  the  world  will  then  become  of  me  ?  " 
She  threw  herself  afresh  upon  her  pupil  and  wept  over  her  with  the 
inevitable  effect  of  causing  the  child's  >own  tears  to  flow.  But  Maisie 
could  not  have  told  you  if  she  had  been  crying  at  the  image  of  their 
separation  or  at  that  of  Sir  Claude's  untruth.  As  regards  this  deviation 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  bring 
it  home  to  him.  Mrs.  Wix  was  in  dread  of  doing  anything  to  make 
him,  as  she  said,  "worse";  and  Maisie  was  sufficiently  initiated  to 
be  able  to  reflect  that  in  speaking  to  her  as  he  had  done  he  had  only 
wished  to  be  tender  of  Mrs.  Beale.  It  fell  in  with  all  her  inclinations 
to  think  of  him  as  tender,  and  she  forbore  to  let  him  know  that  the  two 
ladies  had,  as  slu  would  never  do,  betrayed  him. 

She  had  not  long  to  keep  her  secret,  for  the  next  day,  when  she 
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went  out  with  him,  he  suddenly  said,  in  reference  to  some  errand  he 
had  first  proposed :  "  No,  we  won't  do  that — we'll  do  something  else." 
On  this,  a  few  steps  from  the  door,  he  stopped  a  hansom  and  helped 
her  in  ;  then  following  her,  he  gave  the  driver,  over  the  top,  an  address 
that  she  lost.  When  he  was  seated  beside  her  she  asked  him  where 
they  were  going ;  to  which  he  replied :  "  My  dear  child,  you'll  see." 
She  saw,  while  she  watched  and  wondered,  that  they  took  the  direction 
of  the  Regent's  Park ;  but  she  didn't  know  why  he  should  make  a 
mystery  of  that,  and  it  was  not  till  they  passed  under  a  pretty  arch  and 
drew  up  at  a  white  house  in  a  terrace,  from  which  the  view,  she  thought, 
must  be  lovely,  that,  mystified,  she  clutched  him  and  broke  out :  "  I 
shall  see  papa  ?  " 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  kind  smile.  "  No,  probably  not.  I 
haven't  brought  you  for  that." 

"  Then  whose  house  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It's  your  father's.     Thej^'ve  moved  here." 

She  looked  about :  she  had  known  Mr.  Farange  in  four  or  five 
houses,  and  there  was  nothing  astonishing  in  this  except  that  it  was 
the  nicest  place  yet.     "  But  I  shall  see  Mrs.  Beale  ?  " 

"  It's  to  see  her  that  I  brought  you." 

She  stared,  very  white,  and  with  her  hand  on  his  arm,  though  they 
had  stopped,  she  kept  him  sitting  in  the  cab.  "  To  leave  me,  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

He  hesitated.  "  It's  not  for  me  to  say  if  you  can  stay.  We  mu.st 
look  into  it." 

"  But  if  I  do  I  shall  see  papa?" 

"  Oh,  sometime  or  other,  no  doubt."  Then  Sir  Claude  went  on  : 
*'  Have  you  really  so  very  great  a  dread  of  that  ?  " 

Maisie  glanced  away  over  the  apron  of  the  cab— gazed  a  minute 
at  the  green  expanse  of  the  Regent's  Park ;  and  at  this  moment, 
colouring  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  she  felt  the  small  rush  of  an  emotion 
more  mature  than  any  she  had  yet  known.  It  consisted  of  a  sudden 
sense  of  shame  at  placing  in  an  inferior  light,  to  so  perfect  a  gentleman 
and  so  charming  a  person  as  Sir  Claude,  so  very  near  a  relative  as 
Mr.  Farange,  She  remembered,  however,  her  friend *s  telling  her  that 
no  one  was  seriously  afraid  of  her  father,  and  she  turned  round  with 
a  small  toss  of  her  head     **  Oh,  I  daresay  I  can  manage  him  ! " 

Sir  Claude  smiled,  but  she  noticed  that  the  violence  with  which  she 
had  just  changed  colour  had  brought  into  his  own  face  a  slight  corn- 
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punctious  and  embarrassed  flush.  It  was  as  if  he  had  caught  his  first 
glimpse  of  her  sense  of  responsibih'ty.  Neither  of  them  made  a 
movement  to  get  out,  and  after  an  instant  he  said  to  her:  **Look 
here,  if  you  say  so,  we  won't,  after  all,  go  in." 

**  Ah,  but  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Beale  !  "  the  child  murmured. 

"  But  what  if  she  does  decide  to  take  you  ?  Then,  you  know,  you'll 
have  to  remain." 

Maisie  turned  it  over.     **  Straight  on — and  give  you  up  ?  " 

"  Well — I  don't  quite  know  about  giving  me  up." 

"  I  mean  as  I  gave  up  Mrs.  Beale  when  I  last  went  to  mamma's.  I 
<:ouldn't  do  without  you,  here,  for  anything  like  so  long  a  time  as  that" 
It  struck  her  as  a  hundred  years  since  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Beale,  who 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  they  were  so  near  and  whom  she  yet 
had  not  taken  the  jump  to  clasp  in  her  arms. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  you'll  see  more  of  me  than  you've  seen  of  Mrs.  Beale. 
It  isn't  in  me  to  be  so  beautifully  discreet,"  Sir  Claude  said.  "  But  all 
the  same,"  he  continued,  "  I  leave  the  thing,  now  that  we're  here, 
absolutely  with  you.  You  must  settle  it.  We'll  only  go  in  if  you 
say  so.     If  you  don't  say  so,  we'll  turn  right  round  and  drive  away." 

"  So  that  in  that  case  Mrs.  Beale  won't  take  me  ?  " 

"  Well — not  by  any  act  of  ours." 

"  And  I  shall  be  able  to  go  on  with  mamma  ?  "  Maisie  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  say  that !  " 

She  considered.     "  But  I  thought  you  said  you  had  squared  her." 

Sir  Claude  hesitated — he  gave  a  little  laugh.  "  Not,  my  dear  child, 
to  the  point  she  now  requires." 

"  Then  if  she  turns  me  out  and  I  don't  come  here " 

Sir  Claude  promptly  took  her  up.  "  What  do  I  offer  you,  you 
naturally  inquire  ?  My  poor  chick,  that's  just  what  I  ask  myself.  I 
don't  see  it,  I  confess,  quite  as  straight  as  Mrs.  Wix." 

His  companion  gazed  a  moment  at  what  Mrs.  Wix  saw.  "You 
mean  we  can't  make  a  little  family  ?  " 

"  It's  very  base  of  me,  no  doubt,  but  I  can't  wholly  chuck  your 
mother." 

Maisie,  at  this,  emitted  a  low  but  lengthened  sigh,  a  slight  sound  of 
reluctant  assent,  which  would  certainly  have  been  amusing  to  an 
auditor.     **  Then  there  isn't  anything  else  ?  " 

*'  I  vow  I  don't  quite  see  what  there  is." 

Maisie  waited  a  moment ;  her  silence  seemed  to  signify  that  she  too 
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had  no  alternative  to  suggest.  But  she  made  another  appeal.  "  If  I 
come  here  you'll  come  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  won't  lose  sight  of  you." 

"  But  how  often  will  you  come  ?  "  As  he  hung  fire  she  pressed  him. 
'* Often  and  often?" 

Still  he  faltered.     **  My  dear  old  woman ! "  he  began,  then  he 

paused  again,  going  on  the  next  moment  with  a  change  of  tone. 
**  YouVe  too  funny !  Yes,  then,"  he  said  ;  "  often  and  often." 

"  All  right ! "  Maisie  jumped  out  of  the  cab.  Mrs.  Beale  was  at  home, 
but  not  in  the  drawing-room,  and  when  the  butler  had  gone  for  her  the 
child  suddenly  broke  out :  "  But  when  I'm  here,  what  will  Mrs.  Wix 
do?" 

"  Ah,  you  should  have  thought  of  that  sooner ! "  said  her  companion 
with  the  first  faint  note  of  asperity  she  had  ever  heard  him  sound. 

XIV. 

Mrs.  Beale  fairly  swooped  upon  her,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
hour  was  to  show  the  child  how  much,  how  quite  formidably  indeed, 
after  all,  she  was  loved.  This  was  the  more  the  case  as  her  step- 
mother, so  changed — in  the  very  manner  of  her  mother — that  she  really 
struck  her  as  a  new  acquaintance,  somehow  recalled  more  familiarity 
than  Maisie  could  feel.  A  rich,  strong,  expressive  affection,  in  short, 
pounced  upon  her  in  the  shape  of  a  handsomer,  ampler,  older  Mrs. 
Beale.  It  was  like  making  a  fine  friend,  and  they  hadn't  been  a  minute 
together  before  she  felt  elated  at  the  way  she  had  met  the  choice 
imposed  upon  her  in  the  cab.  There  was  a  whole  future  in  the 
combination  of  Mrs.  Beale's  beauty  and  Mrs.  Beale's  hug.  She  seemed 
to  Maisie  charming  to  behold,  and  also  to  have  no  connexion  at  all 
with  anybody  who  had  once  had  meals  in  thc^  nursery  and  mended 
underclothing.  The  child  knew  one  of  her  father's  wives  was  a  woman 
of  fashion,  but  she  had  always  dimly  made  a  distinction,  not  applying 
that  epithet  without  reserve  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Beale,  since  their 
separation,  had  acquired  a  conspicuous  right  to  it,  and  Maisie's  first 
flush  of  response  to  her  present  delight  coloured  all  her  splendour  with 
meanings  that,  this  time,  were  sweet.  She  had  told  Sir  Claude  that  she 
was  afraid  of  the  lady  in  the  Regent's  Park  ;  but  she  was  not  too  much 
afraid  to  rejoice,  aloud,  on  the  v^ry  spot  "  Why,  aren't  you  beautiful  ? 
Isn't  she  beautiful.  Sir  Claude,  isn't  she  ?  " 
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"  The  handsomest  woman  in  London,  simply,"  Sir  Claude  gallantly 
replied.     "  Just  as  sure  as  you're  the  best  little  girl !  " 

Well,  the  handsomest  woman  in  London  gave  herself  up,  with 
tender,  lustrous  looks  and  every  demonstration  of  fondness,  to  a 
happiness  at  last  recovered.  There  was  almost  as  vivid  a  bloom  in 
her  maturity  as  in  mamma's,  and  it  took  her  but  a  short  time  to  give 
her  little  friend  an  impression  of  positive  power — an  impression  that 
opened  up  there  like  a  new  source  of  confidence.  This  was  a 
perception,  on  Maisie's  part,  that  neither  mamma,  nor  Sir  Claude, 
nor  Mrs.  Wix,  with  their  immense  and  so  varied  respective  attractions, 
had  exactly  kindled,  and  that  made  an  immediate  difference  when  the 
talk,  as  it  promptly  did,  began  to  turn  to  her  father.  Oh  yes,  Mr. 
Farange  was  a  complication,  but  she  saw  now  that  he  would  not  be  one 
for  his  daughter.  For  Mrs.  Beale,  certainly,  he  was  an  immense  one 
she  speedily  made  known  as  much  :  but  Mrs.  Beale  from  this  moment 
presented  herself  to  Maisie  as  a  person  to  whom  a  great  gift  had  come. 
The  great  gift  was  just  for  handling  complications.  Maisie  observed 
how  little  she  made  of  them  when,  after  she  had  dropped,  to  Sir  Claude, 
some  reference  to  a  previous  meeting,  he  exclaimed  with  an  air  of 
consternation,  and  yet  with  something  of  a  laugh,  that  he  had  denied 
to  their  companion  their  having,  since  the  day  he  came  for  her,  seen 
each  other  till  that  moment. 

Mrs.  Beale  looked  surprised.     "  Why  did  you  do  anything  so  silly  ?  " 

"  To  protect  your  reputation." 

"  From  Maisie  ?  "  Mrs.  Beale  was  much  amused.  "  My  reputation 
with  Maisie  is  too  good  to  suffer." 

"  But  you  believed  me,  you  rascal,  didn't  you  ?  "  Sir  Claude  asked 
of  the  child. 

She  looked  at  him — she  smiled.  **  Her  reputation  did  suffer.  I 
discovered  you  had  been  here." 

He  was  not  too  chagrined  to  laugh.  "The  way,  my  dear,  you  talk 
of  that  sort  of  thing  !  " 

"  How  should  she  talk,"  Mrs.  Beale  inquired,  "  after  all  this  wretched 
^  time  with  her  mother  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  mamma  who  told  me,"  Maisie  explained.  "  It  was  only 
Mrs.  Wix."  She  was  hesitating  whether  to  bring  out,  before  Sir  Claude^ 
the  source  of  Mrs.  Wix's  information,  when  Mrs.  Beale,  addressing  the 
young  man,  showed  her  the  vanity  of  her  scruples. 

"  Do  you  know  that  preposterous  person  came  to  see  me  a  day  or 
two  ago? — when  I  told  her  that  I  had  seen  you  repeatedly." 
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Sir  Claude,  this  time,  was  disconcerted.  *'  The  old  cat !  She  never 
told  me.    Then  you  thought  I  had  lied  ?  "  he  demanded  of  Maisie. 

She  was  flurried  by  the  term  with  which  he  had  qualified  her  gentle 
friend,  but  she  felt  the  occasion  to  be  one  which  she  must  in  every  way 
lend  herself.  "  Oh,  I  didn't  mind  !  But  Mrs.  Wix  did,"  she  added, 
with  an  intention  benevolent  to  her  governess. 

Her  intention  was  not  very  effective  as  regards  Mrs.  Beale.  "  Mrs. 
Wix  is  too  idiotic  !  "  that  lady  declared. 

"But  to  you,  of  all  people,"  Sir  Claude  asked,  "what  had  she  to 
say?" 

"  Why,  that,  like  Mrs.  Micawber — whom  she  must,  I  think,  rather 
resemble — she  will  never,  never,  never  desert  Miss  Farange." 

"  Oh,  ril  make  that  all  right !  "  Sir  Claude  cheerfully  returned. 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,  my  dear  man,"  said  Mrs.  Beale,  while  Maisie 
wondered  just  how  he  would  proceed.  Before  she  had  time  to  ask 
Mrs.  Beale  continued.  "  That's  not  all  she  came  to  do,  if  you  please. 
But  you'll  never  guess  the  rest." 

"  Shall  /  guess  it  ?  "  Maisie  demanded. 

Mrs.  Beale  was  again  amused.  "Why,  you're  just  the  person!  It 
must  be  quite  the  sort  of  thing  you've  heard  at  your  awful  mother's. 
Have  you  never  seen  women  there  crying  to  her  *to  spare'  the  men 
they  love  ?  " 

Maisie,  wondering,  tried  to  remember ;  but  Sir  Claude  was  freshly 
diverted.  "  Oh,  they  don't  trouble  about  Ida  !  Mrs.  Wix  cried  to  you 
to  spare  me  ?  " 

"  She  regularly  went  down  on  her  knees  to  me." 

"  The  darling  old  dear  !  "  the  young  man  exclaimed. 

These  words  were  a  joy  to  Maisie — they  made  up  for  his  previous 
description  of  Mrs.  Wix.  "  And  will  you  spare  him  ?  "  she  asked  of 
Mrs.  Beale. 

Her  stepmother,  seizing  her  and  kissing  her  again,  seemed  charmed 
with  the  tone  of  her  question.  "  Not  an  inch  of  him !  I'll  pick  him  to 
the  bone !  " 

"  You  mean  that  he'll  really  come  often  ?  "  Maisie  pressed. 

Mrs.  Beale  turned  lovely  eyes  to  Sir  Claude.  "That's  not  for  me  to 
say — it's  for  him." 

He  said  nothing  for  the  time,  however ;  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  vaguely  humming  a  tune — even  Maisie  could  see  he  was 
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a  little  nervous — he  only  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the 
Regent's  Park.  "  Well,  he  has  promised,"  Maisie  said.  "  But  how  will 
papa  like  it  ?  " 

"  His  being  in  and  out  ?  Ah,  that's  a  question  that,  to  be  frank 
with  you,  my  dear,  hardly  matters.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  Beale 
greatly  enjoys  the  idea  that  Sir  Claude  too,  poor  man,  has  been  forced 
to  quarrel  with  your  mother." 

Sir  Claude  turned  round  and  spoke  gravely  and  kindly.  **  Don't 
be  afraid,  Maisie  ;  you  won't  lose  sight  of  me." 

"  Thank  you  so  much !  "  Maisie  was  radiant.  "  But  what  I  meant 
— don't  you  know ? — was  what  papa  would  say  to  me" 

"  Oh,  I've  been  having  that  out  with  him,"  said  Mrs.  Beale.  "  He'll 
behave  well  enough.  You  see  the  great  difficulty  is  that,  though  he 
changes  every  three  days  about  everything  else  in  the  world,  he  has 
never  changed  about  your  mother.  It's  a  caution,  the  way  he  hates 
her." 

Sir  Claude  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  It  certainly  can't  beat  the  way  she 
still  hates  him  /  " 

"  Well,*'  Mrs.  Beale  went  on,  obligingly,  *'  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  that  feeling  with  either  of  them,  and  the  best  way  they  can  think  of 
to  show  it  is  for  each  to  leave  you  as  long  as  possible  on  the  hands  of 
the  other.  There's  nothing,  as  you've  seen  for  yourself,  that  makes 
either  so  furious.  It  isn't,  asking  so  little  as  you  do,  that  you're  much 
of  an  expense  or  a  trouble ;  it's  only  that  you  make  each  feel  so  well 
how  nasty  the  other  wants  to  be.  Therefore  Beale  goes  on  loathing 
your  mother  too  much  to  have  any  great  fury  left  for  any  one  else. 
Besides,  you  know,  I've  squared  him." 

**  Oh,  Lord  !  "  Sir  Claude  cried  with  a  louder  laugh  and  turning  again 
to  the  window. 

•*  /  know  how ! "  Maisie  was  prompt  to  proclaim.  "  By  letting  him 
do  what  he  wants,  on  condition  that  he  lets  you  also  do  it." 

"  You're  too  delicious,  my  own  pet ! " — she  was  involved  in  another 
hug.  "  How  in  the  world  have  I  got  on  so  long  without  you  ?  I've 
not  been  happy,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Beale,  with  her  cheek  to  the  child's. 

"  Be  happy  now ! " — Maisie  throbbed  with  shy  tenderness. 

**  I  think  I  shall  be.     You'll  save  me." 

•*  As  I'm  saving  Sir  Claude  ?  "  the  little  girl  asked  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Beale,  a  trifle  surprised,  appealed  to  her  visitor.  "  Is  she 
really?" 
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He  showed  high  amusement  j^t  Maisie's  question.  "  It*s  dear  Mrs. 
Wix's  idea.     There  may  be  something  in  it" 

"  He  makes  me  his  duty — he  makes  me  his  life,"  Maisie  continued 
to  her  stepmother. 

"  Why,  that's  what  /  want  to  do  ! " — Mrs.  Beale  turned  quite  pink 
with  surprise  at  such  a  fine  forestalling. 

"  Well,  you  can  do  it  together.     Then  he*ll  liave  to  come  ! " 

Mrs.  Beale,  by  this  time,  had  her  young  friend  fairly  in  her  lap,  and 
she  smiled  up  at  Sir  Claude.     "  Shall  we  do  it  together  ?  " 

His  laughter  had  dropped,  and  for  a  moment  he  turned  his  hand- 
some, serious  face  not  to  his  hostess,  but  to  his  stepdaughter.  **  Well, 
it's  rather  more  decent  than  some  things.  Upon  my  soul,  the  way 
things  are  going,  it  seems  to  me  the  only  decency  ! "  He  had  the  air  of 
arguing  it  out  to  Maisie,  of  presenting  it,  through  an  impulse  of 
conscience,  as  a  connexion  in  which  they  could  honourably  see  her 
participate  ;  though  his  plea  of  mere  "  decency "  might  well  have 
appeared  to  fall  below  her  rosy  little  vision.  **  If  we're  not  good  for 
you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  who  we  shall  be  good 
for ! " 

Mrs.  Beale  showed  the  child  an  intenser  radiance.  "  I  daresay  you 
will  save  us — from  one  thing  and  another." 

**Oh,  I  know  what  she'll  save  me  from!"  Sir  Claude  roundly 
declared.     "  There'll  be  rows,  of  course,"  he  went  on. 

Mrs.  Beale  quickly  took  him  up.  "  Yes,  but  they'll  be  nothing — for 
you,  at  least — to  the  rows  your  wife  makes  as  it  is.  I  can  bear  what  / 
suffer — I  can't  bear  what  you  do.". 

"We're  doing  a  good  deal  for  you,  you  know,  young  woman," 
Sir  Claude  went  on,  to  Maisie,  with  the  same  gravity. 

His  little  charge  coloured  with  a  sense  of  obligation  and  the 
eagerness  of  her  desire  it  should  be  known  how  little  was  lost  on  her. 
"  Oh,  I  know  ! " 

*'  Then  you  must  keep  us  all  right !  "     This  time  he  laughed. 

•*  How  you  talk  to  her !  "  cried  Mrs.  Beale. 

•*  No  worse  than  you  ! "  he  gaily  rejoined. 

"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does ! "  she  exclaimed  in  the  same 
spirit.  '*You  can  take  off  your  things,"  she  went  on,  releasing 
Maisie. 

The  child,  on  her  feet,  was  all  emotion.  "  Then  I'm  just  to  stop — 
this  way  ?  " 
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"  It  will  do  as  well  as  any  other.  6ir  Claude,  to-morrow,  will  have 
your  things  brought" 

"  ril  bring  them  myself.  Upon  my  word,  Til  see  them  packed  ! " 
Sir  Claude  promised.     '*  Come  here  and  unbutton." 

He  had  beckoned  his  young  companion  to  whf  re  he  sat,  and  he 
helped  to  disengage  her  from  her  coverings  while  Mrs.  Beale,  from  a 
little  distance,  smiled  at  the  hand  he  displayed.  "  There's  a  stepfather 
for  you  !  I'm  bound  to  say,  you  know,  that  he  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  other  people." 

"  He  makes  up  for  the  want  of  a  nursemaid  !  "  Sir  Claude  laughed. 
"  Don't  you  remember  I  told  you  so  the  very  first  time  ?  " 

"  Remember  ?    It  was  exactly  what  made  me  think  so  well  of  you  !  ** 

"  Nothing  would  induce  me,"  the  young  man  said  to  Maisie,  "  to  tell 
you  what  made  me  think  so  well  of  her''  Having  divested  the  child  he 
kissed  her  gently  and  gave  her  a  little  pat  to  make  her  stand  off.  The 
pat  was  accompanied  with  a  vague  sigh  in  which  his  gravity  of  a 
moment  before  came  back.  "  All  the  same,  if  you  hadn't  had  the  fatal 
gift  of  beauty " 

"  Well,  what  ?  "  Maisie  asked,  wondering  why  he  paused.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  heard  of  her  beauty. 

"  Why,  we  shouldn't  all  be  thinking  so  well  of  each  other ! " 

"  He  isn't  speaking  of  personal  loveliness — you're  not  lovely  in 
person,  my  dear,  at  all,"  Mrs.  Beale  explained.  "  He's  just  talking  of 
plain,  dull  charm  of  character." 

**  Her  character's  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  all  the  world," 
Sir  Claude  communicated  to  Mrs.  Beale. 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  that  sort  of  thing  ! " — she  fairly  bridled  with 
the  knowledge. 

It  gave  Maisie  somehow  a  sudden  sense  of  responsibility  from  which 
she  sought  refuge.  **  Well,  you've  got  it  too,  '  that  sort  of  thing ' — 
you've  got  the  fatal  gift ;  you  both  really  have  ! "  she  broke  out. 

"Beauty  of  character?  My  dear  boy,  we  haven't  a  pennyworth!" 
Sir  Claude  protested. 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  sir ! "  leaped  lightly  from  Mrs.  Beale.  "  I'm 
good  and  I'm  clever.  What  more  do  you  want  ?  For  you,  I'll  spare 
your  blushes  and  not  be  personal — I'll  simply  say  that  you're  as 
handsome  as  you  can  stick  together." 

"  You're  both  very  lovely  ;  you  can't  get  out  of  it ! " — Maisie  felt  the 
need  of  carrying  her  point,     "  And  it's  beautiful  to  see  you  together." 
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Sir  Claude  had  taken  his  hat  and  stick ;  he  stood  looking  at  her  a 
moment.  "You're  a  comfort  in  trouble!  But  I  must  go  home  and 
pack." 

**  And  when  will  you  come  back  ? — to-morrow,  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  You  see  what  we're  in  for ! "  he  said  to  Mrs.  Beale. 

"  Well,  I  can  bear  it,"  she  replied,  "  if  you  can." 

Their  companion  gazed  from  one  of  them  to  the  other,  thinking 
that  though  she  had  been  happy  indeed  between  Sir  Claude  and 
Mrs.  Wix,  she  should  evidently  be  happier  still  between  Sir  Claude 
and  Mrs.  Beale.  But  it  was  like  being  perched  on  a  prancing  horse, 
and  she  made  a  movement  to  hold  on  to  something.  "Then,  you 
know,  sha'n't  I  bid  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Wix  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ril  make  it  all  right  with  her,"  said  Sir  Claude. 

Maisie  considered.     "  And  with  mamma  ?  " 

"  Ah,  mamma ! "  he  sadly  laughed. 

Even  for  the  child  this  was  scarcely  ambiguous ;  but  Mrs.  Beale 
endeavoured  to  contribute  to  its  clearness.  **  Your  mother  will  crow, 
she'll  crow  like  the " 

"  Like  the  early  bird ! "  said  Sir  Claude,  as  she  looked  about  for  a 
comparison. 

"  She'll  need  no  consolation,"  Mrs.  Beale  went  on,  "  for  having 
made  your  father  grandly  blaspheme." 

Maisie  stared.  "Will  he  grandly  blaspheme?"  It  sounded  pic- 
turesque, almost  Scriptural,  and  her  question  produced  a  fresh  play 
of  caresses,  in  which  Sir  Claude  also  engaged.  She  wondered  mean- 
while who,  if  Mrs.  Wix  was  disposed  of,  would  represent  in  her  life 
the  element  of  geography  and  anecdote ;  and  she  presently  surmounted 
the  delicacy  she  felt  about  asking.  "  Won't  there  be  any  one  to  give 
me  lessons  ?  " 

Mrs.  Beale  was  prepared  with  a  reply  that  struck  her  as  absolutely 
magnificent.  "You  shall  have  such  lessons  as  you've  never  had  in 
your  life.     You  shall  go  to  Courses." 

"  Courses  ?  "     Maisie  had  never  heard  of  such  things. 

"  At  Institutions — on  Subjects." 

Maisie  continued  to  stare.     **  Subjects  ?  " 

Mrs.  Beale  was  really  splendid.  "All  the  most  important  ones. 
French  literature — and  Sacred  History.  You'll  take  part  in  Classes — 
with  awfully  smart  children." 

"  I'm  going  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  whole  thing,  you  know  "  ; 
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and  Sir  Claude,  with  characteristic  kindness,  gave  her  a  nod  of  assurance 
accompanied  by  a  friendly  wink. 

But  Mrs.  Beale  went  much  further.  "  My  dear  child,  you  shall 
attend  Lectures.*' 

The  horizon  was  suddenly  vast,  and  Maisie  felt  herself  the  smaller 
for  it     "All  alone?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  Til  attend  them  with  you,"  said  Sir  Claude.  "  They'll 
teach  me  a  lot  1  don't  know." 

"  So  they  will  me,"  Mrs.  Beale  gravely  admitted.  "  We'll  go  with 
her  together — it  will  be  charming.  It's  ages,"  she  confessed  to  Maisie, 
"since  I've  had  any  time  for  study.  That's  another  sweet  way  in 
which  you'll  be  a  motive  to  us.  Oh,  won't  the  good  she'll  do  us  be 
immense  ?  "  she  broke  out  uncontrollably  to  Sir  Claude. 

He  hesitated  ;  then  he  replied  :  "  That's  certainly  our  idea."  Of  this 
idea  Maisie  naturally  had  less  of  a  grasp,  but  it  inspired  her  with  almost 
equal  enthusiasm.  If  in  so  bright  a  prospect  there  would  be  nothing 
to  long  for,  it  followed  that  she  wouldn't  long  for  Mrs.  Wix ;  but  her 
consciousness  of  her  assent  to  the  absence  of  that  fond  figure  caused 
a  pair  of  words  that  had  often  sounded  in  her  ears  to  ring  in  them 
again.  It  showed  her,  in  short,  what  her  father  had  always  meant 
by  calling  her  mother  a  "  low  sneak "  and  her  mother  by  calling  her 
father  one.  She  wondered  if  she  herself  shouldn't  be  a  low  sneak 
in  learning  to  be  so  happy  without  Mrs.  Wix.  What  would  Mrs.  Wix 
do?  where  would  Mrs.  Wix  go?  Before  Maisie  knew  it,  and  at  the 
door,  as  Sir  Claude  was  off,  these  anxieties,  on  her  lips,  grew  articulate, 
and  her  stepfather  had  stopped  long  enough  to  answer  them.  **  Oh. 
I'll  square  her ! "  he  said  ;  and  with  this  he  departed. 

Face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Beale,  Maisie,  giving  a  sigh  of  relief,  looked 
round  at  what  seemed  to  her  the  dawn  of  a  higher  order.  "Then 
every  one  will  be  squared ! "  she  peacefully  said.  On  which  her  step- 
mother affectionately  bent  over  her  again. 

Henry  James. 


{To  be  continued,^ 
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WHEN  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  with  curses  and  threats  to  hang 
any  man  who  laid  hands  on  a  rope,  rejected  the  advice  to 
"  cut  his  mainsail,  and  cast  about,  and  trust  to  the  sailing  of 
the  ship,"  he  knew  he  was  going  to  do  a  feat  of  which  the  world  would 
talk.  He  was  not  mistaken.  It  talked  in  his  own  time,  not  always 
with  admiration,  and  it  has  talked  since,  not  always  wisely.  His  story, 
never  quite  forgotten,  became  a  puzzle,  and  was  then  revived  for 
purposes  of  edification.  Raleigh's  Report  of  the  Fight  about  the  Isles 
of  Azores  told  the  tale  intelligibly  to  his  own  generation  :  which 
enjoyed  Tamburlaine  and  the  Battle  of  Alcazar,  and,  therefore,  under- 
stood him.  But  that  generation  itself  has  come  to  need  interpretation. 
The  Honourable  Tragedy  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville^  which  Gervase 
Markham  founded  on  the  report,  \s>  but  a  wild  whirl  of  words  in  ottava 
rima.  It  can  explain  nothing  to  any  man,  except  that  Gervase 
Markham  was  an  educated  person,  who  knew  that  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  ought  never  to  be  left  out  of  an  heroic  poem,  and  that 
decency  required  him  to  call  Sir  Richard  "Thetis  paramour."  Then 
Sir  William  Monson,  of  the  Naval  Tracts,  could  see  nothing  in 
Grenville's  fate  more  worthy  of  remark  than  this : — that  it  "  truly 
verified  "  **  the  old  saying,  that  a  wilful  man  is  the  cause  of  his  own 
woe."  Monson  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  naval  officer.  "  Now, 
Mr.  O'Farrall,"  said  O'Brien,  "  I  only  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  I 
trust  neither  I,  nor  any  one  in  this  ship,  cares  a  fig  about  the  whizzing 
of  a  shot  or  two  about  our  ears,  when  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by 
it,  either  for  ourselves  or  for  our  country ;  but  I  do  care  a  great  deal 
about  losing  even  the  leg  or  the  arm,  much  more  the  life,  of  any  of  my 
men,  when  there's  no  occasion  for  it ;  so  in  future,  recollect  it's  no 
disgrace  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  battery,  when  all  the  advantage  is 
on  their  side."  That  is  the  voice  of  the  modern  naval  officer,  and  of 
common  sense.  Cochrane  listened  to  it  when  in  1805,  and  in  these 
same  waters  round  the  Azores,  he  saved  the  Pallas  from  a  French 
squadron   by   running,   and   also   by   a   miracle    of  cool   seamanship. 
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There  was  not  a  little  of  Grenville  in  Cochrane,  but  if  he  had  repeated 
Grenville's  defiance  he  would  have  been  a  pure  madman,  doing  that  for 
which  the  code  of  honour  of  his  time  held  no  excuse.  The  difficulty  has 
been  to  see  that  both  men  were  right  in  their  time.  Southey,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  for  he  had  translated  Amadis  of  Gaul,  and 
Palmerin  of  England^  was  puzzled  by  Grenville.  Southey  has  put  it 
in  print  that  Sir  Richard  "cannot  be  justified  for  entering  into  the 
action  in  which  he  lost  his  life  "  ;  but  Southey  added  that  "  he  supported 
it  so  bravely  that  he  raised  the  character  of  the  British  Navy,  and 
thereby  well  entitled  himself  to  the  place  which  he  continues  to  hold 
in  its  annals." 

An  act  of  madness  redeemed  by  valour,  but  an  example  to  be 
avoided — that  was  the  judgment  of  common  sense  on  the  "  fight  about 
the  Isles  of  Azores.'  Then  came  a  reaction,  begun  by  Froude,  continued 
by  Kingsley,  who  "  went  to  Froude  for  history,"  fed  by  Mr.  Arber  with 
his  reprints  of  Markham  and  of  Raleigh*s  Report,  and  completed  by 
Tennyson's  Ballad  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Richard  Grenville  again  became  a 
hero,  but  strangely  altered.  He  reappeared  in  Froude  as  "  a  goodly  and 
gallant  gentleman,  who  had  never  turned  his  back  upon  an  enemy,  and 
was  remarkable  in  that  remarkable  time  for  his  constancy  and  daring." 
He  makes  a  sufficiently  romantic  figure  in  Westward  Holy  and  in 
the  Ballad  of  the  Fleet  he  **  makes  his  gesture "  in  an  imposing  way. 
Tennyson's  men  and  women  rarely  do  more  than  make  a  gesture. 
But  this  new  Sir  Richard,  who  is  only  "  goodly  and  gallant,"  or  has 
been  too  obviously  influenced  by  Mr.  Maurice,  working  through  Mr. 
Kingsley,  is,  though  meritorious,  not  credible.  He  who  lectures  so 
wisely  in  Westward  Ho  /  on  elementary  morals,  and  who  says  in  the 
Ballad  of  the  Fleet  :— 

But  I've  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying  sick  ashore, 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward,  if  I  left  them,  my  Lord  Howard, 

To  the  Inquisition  dogs,  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain, 

is  too  mild  and  too  modern  for  the  part  the  real  man  played  in  the 
world.  If  Grenville's  aim  had  been  to  save  his  men,  he  would  have 
cut  his  mainsail,  and  cast  about,  and  trusted  to  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 
It  was  his  clear  duty ;  and,  if  that  was  his  purpose,  he  was  fool  and 
madman  when  "he  utterly  refused  to  turn  from  the  enemy  .... 
persuading  his  company  that  he  would  pass  through  the  two  squadrons 
in  despite  of  them,  and  enforce  those  of  Seville  to  give  him  way." 
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If  we  want  to  understand  how  he  came  to  do  what  he  did,  and  yet 
was  neither  fool  nor  madman,  we  must  look  at  the  man  in  his  own 
place.  First,  then,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  belonged  to  a  race  to  which 
a  good  fight  and  its  own  honour  were  far  more  than  the  lives  of  men — 
much  more  than  their  own,  and  incomparably  more  than  their  followers'. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Roger  Grenville,  who  was  lost  in  the  Mary  Rose 
at  Spithead  during  the  French  invasion  of  1545,  and  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  was  Marshal  of  Calais  to  Henry  VHI. 
Through  those  two,  and  a  long  line  of  gentlemen  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  he  claimed  to  go  back  to  Rolf  the  Ganger,  and  through  him 
and  another  long  line  of  Norse  jarls  to  Odin.  One  does  not  ask  a 
gentleman  to  prove  a  pedigree  like  that  by  charter  and  seisin.  The 
Grenvilles  justified  their  Norse  blood  by  their  characters.  The  race 
did  not  end,  nor  even  culminate,  in  Sir  Richard  of  the  Revenge.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  who  headed  the  Western 
rising  for  the  King  in  the  Civil  War,  and  fell  fighting  against  the 
Parliament  at  Lansdowne.  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  again,  was  grandfather 
to  the  Grace  Grenville  who  was  mother  of  the  great  Carteret  of  the 
eighteenth  century — the  wit,  scholar,  statesman,  and  magnificent  great 
noble.  It  was  a  race  of  chiefs  and  fighting  men  which  kept  its  quality 
of  aristocratic  valour,  and  its  passionate  individuality,  across  centuries. 
The  Norse  nobles  who  would  not  submit  to  Harold  Fairhair,  would 
have  understood  Carteret  thoroughly.  They  drank  mead  out  of  horns, 
and  listened  to  the  Skalds.  He  drank  burgundy,  and  quoted  Homer. 
But  these  are  trifles,  and  in  essentials  they  were  much  the  same  stamp 
of  man.  Sir  Richard,  who  stood  nearer  the  Middle  Ages,  and  amid 
the  equally  sudden  and  wonderful  expansion  of  character,  passion,  and 
faculty  in  the  whole  people  which  marks  the  great  Queen's  reign,  had  a 
chance  of  keeping  even  closer  to  the  original  Viking  type.  We  must  not 
expect  to  find  him  such  a  man  as  Monson  in  his  age,  or  many  excellent 
officers  since,  who  have  been  abundantly  brave,  but  cool,  sensible, 
looking  to  the  good  that  was  to  be  got  for  self  or  country  by  fightings 
and  by  "  good  "  meaning  the  practical,  material  advantages.  He  was 
a  noble  in  a  wider  than  the  technical  English  sense  :  one  whose  blood 
>^as  purer  than  others',  who  inherited  with  it  the  claim  to  lead,  the 
obligation  to  set  an  example,  the  disposition  to  prefer  death  in  battle, 
and  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was  his  right  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his 
followers  if  he  could  thereby  earn  honour  for  himself  and  his  house. 
Their  honour  was  to  die  with  their  lord. 
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The  little  known  of  him,  and  of  his  actions  before  1591,  goes  to 
show  that  this  was  his  code.  He  was  born  about  1540,  and  in  1566 
applied  for  leave  to  go  abroad  to  fight  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  fought  at  Lepanto  in  1571  ;  but  in  1570  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  member  of  Parliament  in  England,  and 
we  cannot  believe  in  Lepanto,  though  one  would  wish  to  believe  if  one 
could.  For  his  religion,  we  know  that  in  1 570  he  made  a  declaration 
of  his  submission  to  the  Act  for  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Service.  He  filled  the  office  of  Sheriff",  and,  in  fact,  played  his  part 
as  a  country  gentleman.  He  went  beyond  it,  and  entered  the  life  of 
adventure  of  his  time  when  he  joined  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  his 
colonising  schemes.  There  was  kinship  between  Grenville  and  the 
Gilberts  and  Raleighs.  He  made  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Virginia  in  1585  and  1586,  landing  in  the  Spanish  islands  to  levy 
contributions,  taking  prizes,  and  showing  the  Spaniards  the  unpleasant 
side  of  their  own  maxim : — that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line. 
Once  he  took  a  prize  by  boarding  her  on  a  raft  made  of  cases,  which 
sank  immediately  after  he  and  his  men  had  reached  the  deck.  The 
colonists,  whom  he  carried  to  Virginia,  and  his  fellow-adventurers  with 
Raleigh  took  a  view  of  him  which  is  worth  considering,  Froude  in  hand. 
Ralph  Lane  complained  to  Walsingham  that  he  was  **  of  an  intolerable 
pride,  and  an  insatiable  ambition,"  and  that  he.  Lane,  desired  to  be  freed 
from  the  place  in  which  Grenville  was  "  to  carry  any  authority  in  chief." 
Linschoten,  who  was  at  the  Azores  when  the  fight  took  place,  heard 
probably  that  he  was  **  of  nature  cruel,  so  that  his  own  people  hated  him 
for  his  tyranny  and  feared  him  much."  Linschoten  tells  strange  tales  of 
his  ways : — "  He  was  of  so  hard  a  complection,  that  as  he  continued 
among  the  Spanish  captains  while  they  were  at  dinner  or  supper  with 
him,  he  would  carouse  three  or  four  glasses  of  wine,  and  in  a  bravery 
take  the  glasses  between  his  teeth  and  crush  them  in  pieces  and  swallow 
them  down,  so  that  oftentimes  the  blood  ran  out  of  his  mouth,  without 
any  harm  at  all  unto  him."  It  can  be  done  ;  but  one  does  not  see  the 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  of  Westward  Ho  !  doing  this  act  of  drunken 
*'  bravery."  Yet,  if  we  do  not  believe  Linschoten  for  this,  why  is  he 
to  be  accepted  as  a  witness  for  the  last  speech,  which  yet  is  too  lifce 
life,  too  much  beyond  the  Dutchman's  power  of  invention,  to  be 
rejected  ?  It  may  shock  the  faith  of  some  who  imagine  him  con- 
sumed by  horror  of  the  "  devildoms  of  Spain  "  to  hear  of  Grenville's 
dinners    and  suppers  with    Spanish    captains  ;   but  nothing   is    more 
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probable.  In  the  intervals  of  fighting,  noble  enemies  could  and  did 
meet  and  hunt  together,  and  carouse.  Grenville  was  on  pleasant  terms 
enough  with  the  Spaniards  in  his  voyage  of  1585 — between  one 
piece  of  plunder  and  another.  The  Spanish  hidalgo  and  the  English 
gentleman  had  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  either  had  with 
the  plebeians  on  his  own  side.  When  Gotz  of  the  Iron  Hand,  being 
then  about  to  fall  upon  a  caravan,  saw  the  wolves  come  out  of  the  wood 
and  begin  to  worry  the  sheep,  he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  and  shouted, 
"  Good  luck  to  us  all,  gentlemen  !  "  The  brave  Gotz  had  a  share  of  the 
saving  quality  of  humour.  It  has  been  denied  to  such  as  cannot  feel 
happy  with  a  fighting  man,  till  they  have  diluted  him  to  the  point 
at  which  he  becomes  fit  to  be  presented  to  a  young  ladies*  boarding- 
school. 

What,  then,  we  know  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville  is  this :  that  he  was 
proud  to  a  degree  which  some  found  intolerable,  ambitious,  fierce,  of  a 
heavy  hand  on  his  subordinates,  and  of  a  soaring  valour.  In  1591  he 
was  about  fifty,  and  his  ambition  had  not  been  satisfied,  for  he  was 
not  among  the  great  men  about  the  Queen.  One  whose  voice  was  sure 
to  be  always  for  war  would  have  no  friend  in  Burleigh,  and  Elizabeth, 
though  she  might  like  him  well  enough  as  courtier  and  captain,  would 
keep  him  aloof  from  her  council.  With  such  a  man  ambition  might 
direct  itself  towards  making  a  splendid  end. 

In  1591  Grenville,  who  had  never  yet  held  an  important  command 
for  the  Queen,  was  chosen  to  go  as  Vice-Admiral  to  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  on  a  voyage  to  the  Isles.  These  voyages  were  common  both 
with  the  Queen's  ships  and  with  private  adventurers,  and  very  often 
the  two  combined.  The  object  was  to  wait  for  the  Spanish  treasure 
ships,  which  put  in  at  the  Azores  for  water  and  stores  on  the  way  home. 
In  1590  an  English  squadron  had  cruised  round  the  Azores  to  no 
purpose,  and  had  returned  without  a  prize.  Philip  had  not  recovered 
from  the  loss  of  the  Armada,  and  had  been  constrained  to  order  his 
ships  not  to  sail  from  America,  for  he  knew  that  the  English  would 
be  in  wait,  and  he  could  afford  no  protection.  It  was  a  disastrous 
necessity :  since  it  went  far  to  stop  his  supplies,  and  it  exposed  his  ships 
to  the  ravages  of  the  "  teredo,"  the  boring  worm  of  tropical  seas.  So  by 
1 591  he  could  wait  no  longer  for  his  treasure,  and  he  had  reconstructed 
a  squadron  in  Spain.  Still,  he  ordered  the  convoy — the  flota — to  come 
late :  partly  because  he  hoped  that  the  ships  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
would  be  constrained  to  return  home   by  want  of  provisions,  partly 
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because  he  wanted  time  to  complete  the  squadron  which  was  to  meet 
the  convoy  and  see  it  safe  back  to  Spain.  But  Lord  Thomas  was  kept 
well  supplied  with  provisions  from  home  by  means  of  victuallers. 
These  were  armed,  and  very  capable  of  taking  prizes,  but  not  a 
match  for  a  heavy  galleon ;  most  of  them  being  of  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  Meanwhile,  another  English  squadron^ 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  other  adventurers,  was 
prowling  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  So  in  August  the  position  was  this. 
The  flota  was  on  its  way  home,  having  left  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
and  having  stood  to  the  north  till  it  was  on  the  fortieth  parallel,, 
well  out  of  the  easterly  trade  winds,  and  above  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
It  was  badly  bored  by  the  worm  ;  in  need  of  docking — which  it  could 
not  get  in  the  West  Indies  ;  overladen  with  accumulations  of  merchan- 
dise. It  had  already  suffered  heavy  loss  from  storms.  And  now 
it  was  rolling  along  before  the  westerly  winds  of  the  North  Atlantic  : 
as  helpless  a  mass  of  booty  as  any  Admiral  could  wish  to  see  sail 
into  his  hands.  And  Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  cruising  between 
Flores  and  Corvo,  the  two  most  westerly  of  the  Azores.  He  had  with  him 
six  of  the  Queen's  ships,  the  Bark  Raleigh^  belonging  to  Sir  Walter,  two 
or  three  private  vessels,  and  the  victuallers — sixteen  sail  in  all.  There 
was  fever  and  scurvy  among  his  men,  as  was  commonly  the  case  ailer 
a  cruise  of  any  length,  when  large  crews  were  crowded  into  small  ships  ; 
when  food  was  saved  by  putting  six  upon  the  rations  of  four ;  when 
the  ballast  was  of  shingle  or  sand  ;  when  the  galley  fire  stood  on  the 
ballast,  which  was  soaked  in  bilge  water  enriched  by  all  the  drainings 
of  the  vessel. 

Cumberland  was  watching  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  In  Cadiz  a  Spanish 
squadron  was  being  fitted  for  sea  under  the  command  of  Don  Alonso 
de  Bazan,  the  brother  of  the  Marquess  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  was  to  have 
commanded  the  Armada.  It  consisted  of  fifty-three  vessels,  twenty 
of  them  warships,  and  the  others  "ureas," — victuallers  carrying  food 
for  the  galleons  and  the  home-coming  flota.  Don  Alonso  sailed 
towards  the  end  of  August  and  was  sighted  at  once  by  Cumberland's 
ships.  One  of  them,  the  Moonshine^  commanded  by  a  Captain 
Middleton,  kept  company  with  the  slow  sailing  Spaniards  till  it  was 
sure  that  they  were  heading  for  the  Azores.  Then  Middleton  stood  on 
to  warn  Lord  Thomas.  On  the  31st  August  he  found  him  at  the 
north  end  of  Flores  at  anchor.  Some  of  his  men  were  ashore 
getting    water,    some    of   the    sick    with    scurvy    had    been    landed. 
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Middleton  had  headed  the  Spaniards  by  a  very  little.  His  message 
was  hardly  given  before  Bazan's  fleet  was  seen  coming  on,  probably 
round  the  south  end  of  the  island  which  stretches  from  south  to  north. 
Lord  Thomas  was  clearly  surprised.  He  had  never  expected  to  have 
to  deal  with  a  fighting  fleet  from  Spain.  Of  the  ships  with  him  four 
were  of  the  second  rank  of  the  Queen's  vessels — his  own  flagship, 
the  Defiance^  the  Revenge,  the  Bonaventure,  commanded  by  Captain 
Crosse,  the  Lion^  of  which  George  Fenner  was  Captain.  Two,  the 
Foresight^  Captain  Vavassor,  and  the  Crane,  Captain  Duffield,  were 
smaller.  The  Bark  Raleigh  might  pass  among  the  Queen's  ships. 
But  the  private  ships  and  the  victuallers  were  small  craft,  good  to,  take 
merchantmen,  but  not  to  fight  galleons. 

To  a  sensible  officer  the  one  course  was  to  get  to  sea,  and  to  wind- 
ward of  the  Spaniards,  as  fast  as  possible.  If  Don  Alonso  was  allowed 
to  come  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  before  the  English  had 
time  to  stand  out,  he  might  get  the  wind  of  them  and  pin  them 
against  the  land.  Although  the  Elizabethan  seamen  enjoy  a  reputa- 
tion for  desperate  valour,  their  fighting  with  the  Spanish  galleons  was 
commonly  very  cautious.  It  was  their  regular  course  to  get  to  wind- 
ward, and  then  to  rely  on  their  heavier  guns  and  better  gunnery,  to 
make  the  most  of  a  long  bowls  fight.  The  Queen  had  few  ships,  and 
was  very  chary  of  them.  Her  officers  knew  that  they  would  not  easily 
be  forgiven  for  losing  a  vessel ;  and  so  they  played  for  safety  in  battle. 
The  course  followed  by  Lord  Thomas  was,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  the  time  :  even  if  it  had  not  been  dictated  by  the 
circumstances  of  this  particular  case.  And  but  for  the  presence  of 
Grenville  in  the  fleet,  all  the  ships  would  have  got  off";  there  would 
have  been  no  action  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  voyage  to  the  Isles 
of  1591  would  have  been  no  more  memorable  than  the  voyage  of 
Hawkins  and  Frobisher  in  1590,  or  the  later  cruises  of  Essex  and 
Raleigh,  and  Sir  Richard  Levison. 

It  was  probably  about  midday  that  the  English  Squadron  began  to 
put  to  sea,  and  the  last  of  the  Queen's  ships  to  go  was  the  Revenge. 
According  to  Monson's  version  of  the  story,  Grenville  had  persuaded 
himself  that  the  Spanish  ships  belonged  to  the  long-expected  "flota" 
from  the  Indies.  But  this  is  clearly  impossible.  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
must  have  heard  Middleton's  message,  and  must  have  known  that  these 
were  not  the  Indian  ships,  even  if  the  course  Don  Alonso  de  Bazan  was 
steering  did  not  tell  him  as  much.      Raleigh's  report,  that  his  cousin 
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strived  to  pick  up  the  men  on  shore,  is  no  doubt  the  correct  one.  And 
for  two  reasons.  The  Revenge  was  one  of  the  best  sailers  among  the 
Queen's  ships,  and  would  naturally  be  chosen  when  quick  work  might 
be  required.  Then,  we  may  feel  confident  that  a  gentleman  who  was 
about  to  show  such  a  fixed  determination  not  to  run  when  he  had 
picked  up  the  men,  was  eminently  unlikely  to  incur  the  disgrace  of 
deserting  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Anyhow,  the  sick  being  duly  on  board,  and  there  being  nothing 
to  delay  him,  Sir  Richard  followed  the  Admiral.  One  little  victualler, 
the  George  Noble^  of  London,  had  remained  with  the  Revenge,  When 
the  tjvo  stood  out  from  the  anchorage  there  must  have  been  a  great 
gap  between  them  and  the  ships  around  Lord  Thomas  Howard.  The 
Admiral  had  gained  the  wind  "  very  hardly,"  says  Raleigh.  He  had, 
in  fact,  just  had  time  to  cross  the  route  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
coming  up  from  the  south,  and  he  had  worked  out  to  the  west  and 
north.  As  Don  Alonso  de  Bazan  held  on,  he  placed  himself  in  the 
space  between  the  bulk  of  the  English  squadron  and  the  ic^i^^^^with 
her  little  attendant  victualler.  If  Grenville  endeavoured  to  reach  his 
Admiral  by  the  course  he  was  following,  he  must  pass  through  the 
Spanish  fleet.  This  is  what  nobody  expected  he  would  attempt  to  do 
in  "  so  great  an  impossibility  of  prevailing."  And  Linschoten  was  told 
that  the  men  were  standing  with  their  hands  on  the  sheets,  expecting 
the  order  to  go  about.  And,  in  effect,  by  turning  before  the  wind 
and  running  to  the  north-east,  Grenville  might  have  headed  the 
Spaniards,  and  have  rejoined  his  Admiral  even  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  round  Corvo. 

Before  the  Revenge  goes  to  fulfil  her  destiny,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
her.  She  is  of  "  the  second  sort  of  the  Queen's  ships,"  a  vessel  of 
five  hundred  tons,  and  is  shorter  than  a  clipper  of  that  tonnage.  She 
is  also  broader  in  the  beam,  and  built  higher.  Fore  and  aft  she  has 
castles,  which  are  shut  off  from  the  space  between  by  solid  barriers 
called  cobridges.  The  space  between  is  called  the  waist,  and  is  lower 
than  the  castles.  If  it  is  invaded  by  the  enemy,  the  crew  can  take 
refuge  behind  the  cobridges,  and  clear  the  deck  by  their  fire.  She 
carries  a  heavy  armament  of  two  demi  cannon,  thirty-two  pounds; 
four  cannon  petroes  or  perriers,  twenty-four  pounds ;  ten  culverins, 
seventeen  pounds  ;  six  demi  culverins,  nine  pounds ;  five  sakars,  five 
pounds  ;  and  fourteen  small  pieces— forty-six  pieces  of  ordnance  in  all. 
(Our  ships  were  always  more  heavily  armed  than  the  Spaniards,  and  our 
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arms  were  better.)  Her  crew  is  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  but  there 
was  not  that  number  available  on  the  31st  August,  1591.  Eighty  or 
ninety  sick  were  lying  on  the  reeking  ballast  below.  Many  were  dead, 
and  Raleigh  gives  one  hundred  as  the  number  of  those  fit  to  fight  and 
work.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  says  that  the  Queen  paid  wages  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  "as  by  the  pay  books  doth  appear" ;  but  this 
may  mean  that  she  paid  the  families  of  those  who  had  fallen.  The 
balance  of  evidence  is  that  the  Revenge  is  short-handed :  not  that 
she  is  crowded  with  extra  men,  as  she  must  have  been  if  the  Queen 
paid  two  hundred  and  sixty  survivors.  She  has  three  masts,  with 
a  lateen  sail  on  the  mizen,  square  sails  on  the  main  and  fore,  and  a 
bowsprit,  at  the  end  of  which  is  shipped  an  upright  mast  with  a  small 
square  spritsail.  She  is  not  painted  black  with  a  white  band  in  the 
modern  fashion,  but  in  some  bright  colour,  perhaps  in  more  than  one, 
and  is  freely  carved  and  gilded  at  bow  and  stern  and  round  the  port- 
holes. And  she  flies  the  English  ensign,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George, 
and  probably  also  the  banner  of  Sir  Richard.  The  reader,  by  the  way, 
must  not  let  Mr.  Kingsley  persuade  him  that  the  Spaniards  of  the  time 
flew  the  red  and  yellow  flag  of  to-day.  They  used  the  Hapsbourg 
ensign,  the  banner  of  Burgundy,  which  is  a  red  saltire  on  a  white 
ground. 

Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  probably  standing  on  the  after  castle  of 
the  Revenge  with  his  captain  and  his  sailing-master,  as  they  neared 
the  Spaniards.  When  it  was  clear  that  they  could  not  weather  the 
head  of  Don  Alonso's  line  the  captain  and  master  implored  him  to 
go  about,  but  he  refused.  Linschoten  was  told  that  the  master  had 
actually  given  the  order  to  "  cut  [/>.,  set]  the  mainsail "  and  put  before 
the  wind,  but  that  Grenville  threatened  to  hang  him,  or  any  man  who 
touched  a  rope.  Whatever  the  truth  here,  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
Revenge  held  on  ;  and  all  agree  that  she  held  on  by  the  decision  of 
the  Admiral,  and  against  the  wish  of  her  officers  and  crew.  Why.^ 
Mr.  Laughton  thinks  that  the  Admiral  "was  not  a  seaman,  nor  had 
he  any  large  experience  of  the  requirements  of  actual  war."  But  he 
had  been  at  sea  and  in  fights.  If  he  did  not  understand  the  elementary 
facts  of  the  case,  he  must  have  been  a  born  fool,  which  nobody  ever 
called  him.  Monson  saw  in  his  action  only  temper  and  wrong- 
headedness;  but  then,  Monson  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  adds 
that  Grenville  repented  at  the  last  moment,  and  would  have  come 
back  if  he  could,  which   is  against  all   the  other  evidence.      Raleigh 
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thought  that  to  have  gone  about  would  have  been  the  wiser  course, 
^*  in  so  great  an  impossibility  of  prevailing,"  and  adds,  "  notwithstanding, 
out  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind  he  could  not  be  persuaded."  But 
IS  it  greatness  of  mind  to  throw  away  a  ship  and  a  ship's  company 
on  a  point  of  honour?  Cochrane  would  not  have  thought  so.  nor 
Nelson  :  though  both  could  be  brave  to  the  verge  of  madness.  Yet 
Raleigh  was  right.  It  was  greatness  of  mind  as  it  was  understood 
by  a  generation  which  revelled  in  Marlowe,  and  which  knew  what  was 
meant  by  an  **  heroic  fury."  * 

The  "  requirements  of  actual  war  "  have,  in  truth,  nothing  to  do  with 
-what  was  a  rodomontade,  not  in   our  jeering   modern   sense,  but  as 
Brantdme  used  the  word — a  furious  outbreak  of  pride,  passion,   and 
longing  for  the  joys  of  battle.     Months  of  dull  cruising,  of  stenches 
from  the  soaking  ballast,  of  scurvy,  and  of  fever,  may  have  helped  to 
exasperate  a  naturally  fierce  man.    Yet  at  all   times  Grenville   must 
have  hated  the  prudent  game  of  working  to  windward,  and  fighting  at 
long  bowls.     There  were  Englishmen  in  the  fleet  collected  against  the 
Armada  in   the  Channel,  who  would   have  forced   Lord    Howard    of 
Effingham  to  leave  his  cautious   manoeuvres,  and    grapple  with    the 
Spaniards,  if  only  they  could.     If  Grenville  had  been  there,  his  voice 
would  have  been  with  them.     Now  he  was  free  to  act.     For  the  Queen's 
ship  he  cared  not  much — or,  as  the  Bearserk  mood  rose  in  him,  he 
got  past  caring.     For  his   men   he  cared   not  a  joL     He  would  not 
have  deserted  them,  for  that  would   have  been  an  act  of  cowardice, 
but  he  never  doubted  for  an  instant  of  his  right  to  lead  them  to  death, 
if  honour  was  thereby  to  be  earned  for  Richard  Grenville.     Now,  to 
sail  into  that  great  fleet,  defying  the  danger  from  which  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  shrank ;  to  force  it  to  give  way,  and  glory  over  it  if  its  spirit 
failed ;  or,  if  it  barred  his  road,  then  to  show  what  virtue  was  in  him 
by  laying  about  him  to  his  will  before  he  died — that  would  be  great 
honour.     So  he  held  on,  knowing  well  what  he  did.     Divers  Spaniards 
bore    up    to   let   him    pass,  but    the   bullets   began    to    fly,  and   the 
George  Noble  was  shot  through  and  through.     Then  the  great  Saint 
Philip  crossed  the  Revenge's  bow,  taking  the  wind  out  of  her  sails. 
The  George  Noble  came  under  Grenville's  stern  and  her  master  hailed 
to  ask  if  he  should  stay.     Sir  Richard  told  the  trader  to  go,  and  leave 
him  to  his  fate.     That  answer,  which  Raleigh  must  have  heard  from  the 
skipper,  tells  us  enough  of  what  was  in  the  Admiral's  mind.     He  was 
then  as  his  Norse  ancestors  had  been  when  the  last  hour  was  come,  when 
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all  that  was  in  a  man's  power  was  to  meet  his  fate  like  a  man.  The 
poet  who  wrote  the  Hamdis  Mai  would  have  known  how  to  word  it. 
"  We  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  said  the  sons  of  Gudrun  in  the  Hall  of 
Ermanric.  "  We  stand  on  slaughtered  Goths,  on  the  sword-sated  slain, 
like  eagles  on  their  perch.  We  have  gotten  a  good  report,  though  wc 
die  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

Sir  Richard  was  not  left  wholly  alone  to  meet  his  fate.  The  fight 
began  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  two  hours  Captain 
Vavassor,  in  the  Foresighty  was  near  the  Revenge^  fighting  hard,  and  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  came  down  from  windward  as  near  as  he  could 
without  entangling  his  ships  among  the  Spaniards.  But  his  fear  to  lose 
the  Queen's  ships  kept  him  always  to  windward.  A  Norseman  or  a 
knight  would  have  thought  it  better  to  perish  with  Grenville  than  to 
leave  him ;  but  Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  a  sensible  English  officer,  and 
he  listened  to  subordinates,  who  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  a 
judicious  commander  to  sacrifice  a  whole  squadron  to  no  purpose.  So 
at  dark  he  sailed  away,  and  Sir  Richard  was  left  to  his  fate.  All  night 
the  Spaniards  fired  into  him  or  tried  to  board,  and,  when  day  came, 
the  Revenge  was  a  dismasted  hulk.  Grenville  lay  desperately  wounded. 
He  would,  so  Raleigh  was  told,  have  blown  up  the  ship  to  make  the 
more  glorious  end,  and  his  master-gunner  would  have  fulfilled  his  wish. 
But  his  crew  were  not  the  band  of  a  Norse  chief.  They  were  English- 
men of  the  new  time,  and,  having  done  their  duty,  refused  to  be 
sacrificed.  They  surrendered  on  terms,  and  Grenville  was  carried  to 
die  in  Don  Alonso's  flagship. 

**  Here  die  I,  Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and  a  quiet  mind,  for 
that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  good  soldier  ought  to  do,  who  has 
fought  for  his  country.  Queen,  religion,  and  honour.  Wherefore  my 
soul  joyfully  departeth  out  of  this  body,  and  shall  always  leave 
behind  it  an  everlasting  fame  of  a  true  soldier,  who  hath  done  his  dut)' 
as  he  was  bound  to  do.  But  the  others  of  my  company  have  done  as 
traitors  and  dogs,  for  which  they  shall  be  reproached  all  their  lives  and 
leave  a  shameful  name  for  ever''  The  early  translators  of  Linschoten 
suppressed  the  last  sentence,  which  yet  is  not  the  least  significant  part 
of  this  farewell  to  the  world.  Perhaps  they  thought  it  unjust,  for  they, 
too,  were  modem  men,  and  were  half-amazed  at  Sir  Richard  even  while 
they  admired  him. 

David  Hannav. 
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THE    UNIVERSITIES    AND    THE    EDUCATION 

OF    WOMEN 

IN  the  spring,  so  the  poet  tells  us,  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love.  And  in  the  spring  also,  it  would  seem,  the 
mind  of  the  champion  of  women's  education  fiercely  turns  to 
thoughts  of  strife.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  the  University  of  Oxford 
was  called  upon  to  vote  about  proposals  for  giving  its  B.A.  degree  to 
women,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge  resolved  to  appoint  a  Syndicate 
to  consider  the  same  question.  And  now  in  the  opening  springtide  of 
this  present  year  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  has  presented  its  report, 
and  the  report  has  been  followed  by  a  lengthy  dicussion,  and  sounds 
of  battle  once  more  fill  the  air. 

But  the  question  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  its 
connexion  with  our  ancient  Universities,  is  surely  deserving  of  a 
more  calm  and  un warlike  consideration  than  is  possible  in  the  eager 
discussion  of  the  Senate  House  or  the  embattled  array  of  fly-sheets. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  insistence  with  which  it  is 
pressed  upon  our  notice  are  more  than  sufficient  grounds  for  entering 
carefully  into  the  whole  matter  and,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  going 
back  to  certain  main  principles  which  underlie  it,  and  looking  forward 
to  its  future  development. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  well  to  make  at  least  the  endeavour  to 
supply  answers  to  three  questions.  What  is  the  actual  present  position 
of  the  Universities  with  regard  to  the  highest  class  of  women  students  ? 
Is  there  in  this  position  anything  that  calls  for  amendment  or  any 
ground  for  real  complaint  ?    And  what  is  the  best  line  for  future  action  ? 

When  we  speak  of  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
we  must  remember  that  they  fall  into  two  widely  separated  groups— 
those  of  which  the  distinctive  feature  is  residence  in  Colleges  or  under 
direct  control  and  discipline,  and  those  which  do  not  require  residence 
at  all.  The  latter  group  is  obviously  more  free  to  deal  with  women 
.Mudents,  and  consequently  they  (whether  wisely  or  not)  admit  women 
more  or  less  on  the  same  terms  as  men.     But  the  case  is  very  different 
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with  the  three  great  residential  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin.  They  have  hitherto  acted  on  the  principle  of  doing  all  that 
lies  in  their  power  for  the  education  of  women  so  long  as  their  first  duty, 
the  education  of  men,  is  not  interfered  with  ;  but  beyond  education  they 
have  declined  to  go.  This  principle  seems  both  wise  and  fair,  and  in 
practice  it  is  found  to  work,  if  not  perfectly,  at  least  excellently. 
Women  are  allowed  to  attend  almost  all  the  best  lectures  in  the 
Universities  and  the  Colleges  ;  they  are  granted  facilities  for  study 
and  for  practical  work ;  they  are  admitted  to  the  most  important 
examinations,  especially  to  the  examinations  for  degrees  in  honours  ; 
and  each  successful  candidate  receives  from  the  University  a  formal 
certificate  stating  the  exact  place  to  which  she  has  attained. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  from  this  that  even  the  three  great  residential 
Universities  do  everything  they  can  for  the  highest  education  of  women 
on  the  two  sides  of  imparting  knowledge  and  testing  knowledge  ;  they 
teach  women  and  they  examine  women.  And  they  proclaim  the  result. 
And  all  the  world  knows  the  high  distinctions  which  some  women  have 
won.  For  these  advantages  given  by  the  Universities  the  promoters  of 
women's  education  have  often  declared  themselves  deeply  grateful.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  content  or  more  than  content. 
Far  from  it.  The  extreme  section  of  them  are  clamorous  for  many 
things — admission  to  full  membership,  statutory  rights,  and  complete 
degrees:  they  ask  that  women  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
University  prizes  and  scholarships ;  they  desire  that  **  there  should 
be  nothing  precarious  in  their  tenure  of  privileges  " ;  that  they  should 
"  feel  themselves  at  home "  in  the  Universities,  and  "  have  an  assured 
and  established  position  " ;  that  they  should  not  "  be  crowded  out  of 
lecture-rooms  or  laboratories,"  which  means,  presumably,  that  where 
there  is  not  room  for  both  men  and  women  students,  the  men  must  go. 
"We  desire,"  they  emphatically  exclaim,  "to  see  our  connexion  with 
the  University  placed  on  a  more  permanent  footing  and  the  University 
taking  the  same  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  instruction  of  women 
students  that  it  does  for  men." 

This,  is,  of  course,  the  language  of  the  extremists.  It  is  perhaps  not 
worth  while  to  discuss  at  present  demands  so  extravagant  and  so  little 
likely  to  be  granted.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  views  put  forward  by 
the  more  moderate  advocates  of  some  change  in  the  position  of  the 
Universities.  They,  too,  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  existing  state 
of  things.     They  recognise  the  great  benefits  which  they  receive  from 
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the  Universities :  but  there  is  a  crumpled  rose-leaf.  The  Universities 
educate  women,  but  refuse,  they  urge,  to  set  the  seal  upon  the  education 
which  they  give.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  formal  certificate,  signed 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  stating  the  place  taken  by  each  candidate  in 
the  degree  examination,  was  a  sufficient  seal.  Not  at  all.  They  sigh 
for  a  Degree.  There  is  a  magic  in  the  letters  B.A,  or  M.A. — and  they 
will  not  be  happy  till  they  get  them.  So  long  as  these  magic  symbols 
are  denied,  they  complain  that  the  Universities  act  unfairly  by  them, 
and  place  them  under  a  disability  which  is  unnecessary  and  injurious. 

The  views  of  this  more  moderate  section  were  laid  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  last  year  "in  the  form  of  certain  resolutions  : 
but  the  resolutions  were  rejected.  This  year  they  are  to  be  laid  in 
somewhat  different  form  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
Syndicate  appointed  to  consider  the  question  have,  in  their  report, 
set  aside  the  most  extreme  proposals :  they  "  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend  that  women  should  be  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
University " :  they  think  that  "  a  proposal  to  assimilate  to  that  of 
undergraduates  the  position  of  women  students  as  regards  lectures 
and  laboratories  might  give  rise  to  difficulties  of  a  serious  character  "  ; 
and  they  make  no  suggestion  of  throwing  open  prizes  and  scholarships. 
But  on  the  question  of  degrees  the  Syndicate  are  divided  ;  a  majorit>^ 
of  them  recommend  that  not  the  actual  degrees  themselves,  but  the' 
"  titles  "  of  some  degrees,  including  B.A.  and  M.A.,  should  on  certain 
conditions  be  granted  to  women.  And  they  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
women  who  successfully  pursue  the  course  of  study  at  Cambridge  "  are 
at  an  unnecessary  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  their  not  being 
allowed  some  well-recognised  title." 

We  are  brought,  therefore,  directly  face  to  face  with  our  second 
question :  Is  there  anything  which  calls  for  amendment,  is  there  any 
real  cause  for  complaint  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  old  Universities 
towards  women  ?  A  finger  has  been  laid  on  this  one  spot :  the  refusal 
to  grant  a  title,  a  seal,  a  hall-mark.  Is  this  a  wrong  that  demands 
righting  ? 

Certainly,  if  the  action  of  the  Universities  be  unjust— 3/?^/  justitia^ 
mat  ccelum.  But  before  we  invoke  the  downfall  of  the  sky,  we  are 
bound  to  examine  carefully  our  reasons.  The  Syndicate,  whose 
^Tiajority  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  titles  of  B.A.  and  other 
-degrees  should  no  longer  be  withheld,  give  us  some  of  the  evidence 
which  was  before  them.     And  as  they  wish  to  enforce  their  views  on 
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other  people,  we  may  assume  that  they  give  what  they  consider  the 
most  important  evidence.     Let  us  glance  at  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  mere  possession  of  a  title  can  make  no  difference  whatever  to  the 
education  of  the  person  who  possesses  it.  The  training,  the  knowledge, 
the  power  of  teaching,  the  capacity  for  future  study,  are  in  no  wise 
affected  by  it  As  we  should  expect,  therefore,  the  evidence  submitted 
to  us  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  possible  improvement  in  the  education 
of  women.  All  that  the  Universities  have  done  so  far  for  women  is 
directly  for  their  education  :  this  is  not. 

What,  then,  will  the  granting  of  a  title  do?  It  will  not  assist  or 
improve  the  education  of  women  ;  but  it  will,  we  are  told,  remove  a 
grievance.  The  people  who  tell  us  this  represent  the  grievance  in  two 
aspects.  First  of  all  they  say :  "  The  grievance  is  no  doubt  partly  a 
sentimental  one."  That  view  is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  letters 
*  B. A."  or  "  M.A."  look  nice  after  a  name ;  they  sound  well  to  the 
outside  world.  And  sentiment  is  a  thing  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
But  is  a  sentimental  fancy  for  a  title  to  be  accounted  of  serious 
importance  when  weighed  against  the  great  principles  of  what  is  best 
and  most  worthy  of  development  in  education  ?  Surely  not.  So  we 
are  presented  with  another  view  of  the  grievance.  It  is  "an  actual 
practical  grievance  " :  it  is  "  a  real  and  definite  professional  grievance  "  : 
it  means  that  every  woman  who  leaves  any  of  the  Colleges  for  women 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  after  having  passed  certain  examinations  has 
'*  a  personal  grievance,  she  is  handicapped  in  her  efforts  to  obtain  her 
daily  bread  by  the  fact  that  she  is  not  able  to  use  the  symbol  which  is 
intelligible  to  the  average  man." 

Here  we  seem  to  have  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  The  absence  of 
certain  letters  puts  some  women  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  comparison 
ivith  other  competitors.  The  bread  is  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  one 
MToman  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  another,  who  (it  is  implied)  is  either 
less  deserving  or  less  hungry. 

After  hearing  this,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  discover  that  the  women 
For  whom  the  coveted  title  is  now  sought  occupy  no  small  share  of  the 
best  posts  that  can  be  given  to  highly  educated  women.  Is  it  so  certain, 
after  all,  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  appointments  select  inferior 
candidates,  or  are  unduly  swayed  in  their  choice  by  the  absence  of 
a  title  ?  That  they  disregard  real  merit  and  suitability,  amply  testified 
to,  and  prefer  the  glitter  of  a  mystic  charm  ?  It  is  a  grave  charge 
to  make,  even  by  implication.     By  what  evidence  is  it  supported  h     ^.^^i^ 
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The  evidence  furnished  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  is  from  one 
source  only.  They  print  about  fifty  "  selected  cases  "  of  women  who 
urge  that  the  action  of  the  University  in  this  matter  places  them  at 
a  disadvantage.  The  cases  have  been  selected  and  submitted  by  the 
extreme  section  of  claimants — those  who  desire  that  everything  in  the 
men's  Universities  should  be  thrown  open  widely  to  women.  It  is  fair 
to  presume,  therefore,  that  the  cases  are  as  strong  as  can  be  obtained. 
The  general  tone  of  the  complaints  is  that  the  absence  of  a  degree 
is  a  drawback  in  the  teaching  profession.  But  again  we  notice  that 
many  of  the  complainants  have,  notwithstanding  this,  gained  high  and 
important  posts.  And,  further,  in  many  cases  the  inference  which  is 
apparently  meant  to  be  drawn  is  by  no  means  certainly  the  correct 
inference.     To  take  a  typical  case.    One  lady  writes  : — **  I  applied  for 

the  post  of ,  and  was  interviewed  by  the  Governors Many 

questions  were  asked  me  about  my  Irish  degree,  but  no  reference 
whatever  was  made  to  the  Cambridge  Tripos.  The  lady  appointed 
was  an  M.A.  of  London."  Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  inferences  intended 
to  be  drawn  are  that  the  Cambridge  Tripos  certificate  was  utterly 
disregarded,  the  Irish  degree  was  thought  something  of,  and  the  London 
M.A.  degree  put  highest  of  all,  and  so,  of  course,  the  London  graduate 
chosen  ?  But  are  no  other  solutions  possible  ?  Is  it  not,  to  say  the 
least,  possible  that  no  questions  were  asked  about  the  place  in  the 
Cambridge  Tripos  because  the  electors  understood  what  that  meant? 
That  questions  were  asked  about  the  Irish  degree  because  the  electors 
(being,  perhaps,  English)  did  not  fully  know  what  examination  it 
represented  ?  And  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  London  M.A.  was  not 
the  best  candidate  in  ? 

How  much  the  complainants  expect  us  to  believe  or  take  for  granted 
may  be  illustrated  from  another  "  selected  case"  "  The  Governors  of 
an  endowed  school,  where  there  was  a  vacancy  for  a  mathematical 
mistress,  appointed  a  London  B.A.  {not  mathematical)  in  preference  to 
a  woman  holding  a  Mathematical  Tripos  certificate,  which  they  did  not 
understand'^  There  is  an  exquisite  pathos  about  the  words  which  we 
have  ventured  to  italicise.  If  this  represents  the  whole  of  the  facts — 
if  the  Governors  were  really  playing  a  game  "  they  did  not  understand  " 
— if  the  only  reasons  for  their  preference  of  the  successful  candidate 
were  that  she  was  a  London  B.A.,  and  "  not  mathematical" — well,  then, 
we  give  them  up  ;  we  have  a  poor  opinion  of  their  intelligence  and 
their  honesty  ;  we  doubt  whether  even  a  Cambridge  B.A.  degree  would 
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have  guided  them  to  a  right  decision.  In  fact,  we  think  that  the  sooner 
they  were  replaced  by  capable  Governors  the  better. 

So  far  from  establishing,  by  the  evidence  before  us,  "  a  real  and 
definite  professional  grievance,"  our  lady  complainants  seem  to  place 
themselves  and  us  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  they  have  mis- 
understood the  grounds  on  which  Governois  and  electors  in  many  cases 
made  their  decisions,  or  else  the  Governors  and  electors  arc  so  unworthy 
of  their  position  and  responsibility — so  ignorant  or  so  prejudiced — that 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  in  education  we  must  protest  against 
the  Universities  coming  down  to  their  level.  The  former  alternative 
is  the  easier  to  adopt,  and  we  venture  to  think  it  is  the  more  probable. 
It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  explain  to  a  rejected  candidate  the  real 
reasons  for  rejection  ;  a  confidential  letter  to  the  electors,  the  impression 
left  by  a  personal  interview,  or  many  another  cause  may  turn  the  scale, 
and  settle  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  candidate,  whether  she  has 
or  has  not  half  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  after  her  name.  It  is  true, 
as  one  lady  ingenuously  says,  **  the  title  looks  well  in  a  prospectus,"  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  of  great  weight  with  a  competent  Board 
of  electors. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  electors  are 
prejudiced  and  unreasonable,  we  can  only  consent  to  do  so  on  further 
evidence  which  is  not  forthcoming.  As  in  the  famous  dog  story  (not 
in  The  .S^^^/^/^r),  where  the  injured  person  complained  of  an  unprovoked 
assault,  we  should  like  to  hear  the  dog's  account.  But  there  is  no 
account  from  the  electors.  The  great  body  of  them,  we  are  convinced, 
prefer  real  merit  to  a  showy  "trade-mark."  And  if  here  and  there 
there  are  exceptions,  that  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  Universities 
should  yield  to  mere  prejudice,  or  go  out  of  their  way  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  ignorance.  Surely  it  is  a  worthier  function  of  the 
Universities  to  elevate  ignorance  into  knowledge. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  one  side  in 
this  controversy  consider  the  evidence  brought  forward  inconclusive 
and  irrelevant,  but  also  that  some  persons,  even  on  the  other  side, 
admit  that  the  grievance  is  slight,  or  none  at  all.  One  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  movement  on  behalf  of  women  has  said  openly :  "  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  women  have  any  grievance  against  the 
University."  And  the  Principal  of  one  of  the  women's  Colleges 
considers  that  "  the  position  of  a  Newnham  or  Girton  student  with 
a   good   Tripos   certificate   is,   from   the   point  of  view  of  obtaining 
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employment  as  a  teacher,  on  the  whole  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
graduates  of  other  Universities." 

It  has  been  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable,  to  enter  at  some  length 
into  the  alleged  disability  due  to  the  action  of  the  Universities,  because 
we  were  anxious  to  answer  fully  and  honestly  our  second  question  : 
Is  there  anything  unfair  in  the  present  treatment  of  women  by  the 
Universities  ?  We  hope  we  have  shown  there  is  not.  Every  one  agrees 
that  the  Universities  have  been  very  generous  in  the  educational 
advantages  which  they  have  offered  to  women :  we  trust  that  every  one 
will  agree  that  they  have  been  just  and  fair  in  drawing  the  line  where 
they  do.  But  there  is  one  word  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
grievances.  In  removing  a  grievance,  or  a  fancied  grievance,  it  is 
possible  to  give  rise  to  others  worse  and  more  real.  It  is  no  mere 
fancy  to  conceive  that  the  remedy  which  has  been  suggested  in  this 
case — the  offer  of  "  a  title  of  a  degree  " — may  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  ilL 
All  the  consequences  that  will  follow  from  it,  if  it  be  adopted,  no  one  cai> 
foretell ;  what  may  be  its  effect  upon  men,  and  upon  the  Universities 
which  have  for  centuries  been  homes  of  learning  for  men,  remains  a» 
unknown  quantity.  But  one  consequence  at  any  rate  seems  as  certain 
as  anything  future  can  be.  The  women  who  have  gained  this  boon 
will  for  the  moment  be  pleased  with  it,  but  for  the  moment  only.  They 
will  not  be  satisfied  :  why  should  they  ?  They  have  already  expressed 
their  desire  for  more  ;  and  more  they  will  try  to  get.  The  direction  in 
which  their  attempts  as  well  as  their  aspirations  will  tend,  will  have 
been  fixed  ;  and  a  groove  will  have  been  entered  which  it  will  not 
be  easy,  if  it  be  possible,  hereafter  to  leave. 

For,  if  we  may  use  a  well-worn  phrase,  the  present  crisis  in  the 
agitation  of  women's  advance  is  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  next 
step  seems  likely  to  decide  the  path  that  must  be  followed.  It  may 
be  a  step  towards  the  closer  assimilation  of  women's  education  and 
position  to  those  of  men ;  or  it  may  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
setting  women's  education  upon  a  more  independent  basis.  One  or 
the  other  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  must  be.  Which  of  the  two 
is  to  be  preferred  ? 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  reached  the  third  question  which  we 
proposed  to  consider:  What  is  the  best  line  of  development  with 
a  view  to  the  future  of  women's  education  ?  One  that  binds  it  more 
closely  to  men  ?     Or  one  that  makes  it  more  free  ? 

There   can   be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  given   by  those  wha 
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maintain  "the  equality  of  the  sexes,"  and  what  they  are  pleased  to 
term  "women's  rights."  They  are  eager  to  abolish  all  distinctions  of 
sex  in  matters  of  education :  they  clamour  for  full  recognition  of 
intellectual  identity:  they  desire  to  increase  and  strengthen  the 
connexion  between  women  and  the  Universities.  But  there  is  a 
fatal  flaw  in  their  premiss,  namely,  that  the  two  .sexes  are  intellectually 
equal.  We  need  not  argue  whether  the  intellectual  powers  of  one  sex 
are  superior  or  inferior  to  those  of  the  other :  though  on  this  point 
physiologists  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice.  What  we  are  concerned 
to  notice,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to  insist  upon,  is  that  those  powers 
are  different  in  the  two  sexes.  This  is  not  merely  the  belief  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Conservative,  it  is  the  pronounced  dogma  of  the  most 
advanced  evolutionist,  from  Darwin  himself  onwards.  It  is  admitted 
by  at  least  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  amongst  women  themselves, 
who  says :  "  No  one  of  those  who  care  most  for  the  woman's  movement 
cares  one  jot  to  maintain  that  men's  brains  and  women's  brains  are 
exactly  alike  or  exactly  equal." 

But  if  we  grant  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  different  it  follows  as 
a  natural,  if  not  a  necessary,  corollary  that  the  lines  of  development  and 
the  modes  of  education  should  be  different.  The  wise  and  weighty 
words  of  one  of  the  most  ardent  champions  of  women's  education — the 
late  Mr.  Romanes — well  deserve  our  consideration.  "With  advancing 
civilisation,"  he  writes,  "  the  theoretical  equality  of  the  sexes  becomes 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  general  recognition,  but  the  natural 
inequality  continues  to  be  forced  upon  the  observation  of  the  public 
mind,  and  chiefly  on  this  account — although,  doubtless,  also  on  account 
of  traditional  usage — the  education  of  women  continues  to  be  as  a 

general^rule  widely  different  from  that  of  men In  this  practical 

judgment  I  believe  public  opinion  to  be  right.  I  am,  of  course,  aware 
that  there  is  a  small  section  of  the  public — composed  for  the  most  part 
of  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  philosophical  analysis  of 
facts — which  argues  that  the  conspicuous  absence  of  women  in  the  field 
of  intellectual  work  is  due  to  the  artificial  restraint  imposed  upon  them 
by  all  the  traditional  forms  of  education ;  that  if  we  could  suddenly 
make  a  leap  of  progress  in  this  respect,  and  allow  women  everywhere 
to  compete  on  fair  and  equal  terms  with  men,  then  under  these  altered 
circumstances  of  social  life  women  would  prove  themselves  the  intel- 
lectual compeers  of  men.  But  the  answer  to  this  argument  is  almost 
painfully  obvious."   And  he  adds  : — "  The  so-called  woman's  movement 
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is  destined  to  grow.  What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  guide  the  flood 
into  what  seem  likely  to  prove  the  most  beneficial  channels.  What  are 
these  channels  ?  Of  all  the  pricks  against  which  it  is  hard  to  kick  the 
hardest  are  those  which  are  presented  by  nature  in  the  form  of  facts. 
Therefore,  we  may  begin  by  wholly  disregarding  those  short-sighted 
enthusiasts  who  seek  to  overcome  the  natural  and  fundamental  distinc- 
tion of  sex.     No  amount  of  female  education  can  ever  do  this,  nor  is  it 

desirable  that  it  should The  idea  underlying  the  utterances  of 

these  enthusiasts  seems  to  be  that  the  qualities  wherein  the  male  mind 
excels  that  of  the  female  are  sui  generis  the  most  exalted  of  human 
faculties.  Now,  is  not  this  a  radically  mistaken  view  ?  ....  The 
channels  into  which  1  should  like  to  see  the  higher  education  of  women 
directed  are  not  those  which  run  straight  athwart  the  mental  diflfcrences 
between  men  and  women.  If  we  attempt  to  disregard  them,  or  try 
artificially  to  make  of  woman  an  unnatural  copy  of  man,  we  are  certain 
to  fail,  and  to  turn  out  as  our  result  a  sorry  and  disappointed  creature 
who  is  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  But  if,  without  expecting 
women  as  a  class  to  enter  into  any  professional  or  otherwise  foolish 
rivalry  with  men,  for  which  as  a  class  they  are  neither  physically  nor 
mentally  fitted,  we  encourage  women  in  every  way  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves the  intrinsic  advantages  of  learning,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
can  well  be  that  posterity  will  bless  us  for  our  pains." 

Mr.  Romanes  points  out  here,  in  a  truly  philosophical  and  masterly 
way,  the  regard  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  difference  of  the  sexes  in 
education.     And  in  doing  so,  he  indicates  both  the  good  which  has 
been  done  to  women  by  the  ancient  Universities,  and  the  possibility  of 
harm.      The  good  is  plain :    The   Universities  in  allowing  women  to 
attend  their  lectures  and  to  be  tested  in  their  examinations  did  for 
women  what  women  at  the  time  could   not  do  for  themselves,  they 
opened  to  them  stores  of  knowledge  and  stimulated  their  desire  f^r 
learning.     The  danger  is  less  plain  but  it  is  none  the  less  real.    Th^ 
Universities   never  undertook  to  give  to  women  the  teaching — muci:* 
less   the   education — which   is   best   for   women.      They   accepted  ^^^ 
responsibility.     Our  course  of  education,  they  practically  said,  is  or^^ 
which  has  gradually  grown  up  in  centuries  with  a  view  to  the  needs  ^^ 
men  ;  it  is  one  which  experience  leads  us  to  believe  is  good  for  m^^^ 
But  we  express  no  opinion  as  to  its  being  good  for  women.     You  3^ 
to  share  it ;  you  do  so  entirely  on  your  own  responsibility ;  you  iri^- 
take  any  part  that  you  think  will  benefit  you  ;  the  utmost  we  can  do   ^ 
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to  instruct  you  in  the  part  you  choose,  and  to  tell  you  how  you  stand 
with  regard  to  men  in  that  part.  But  here  comes  in  the  danger — that 
women  will  be  led  to  think  that  the  line  of  education  proper  for  men  is 
either  the  only  or  the  best  line  for  women  also,  when,  as  Mr.  Romanes 
shows,  it  is  not. 

One  powerful  objection,  therefore,  to  the  step  which  the  University 
of  Cambridge  is  now  asked  to  take — the  conferring  upon  women  titles 
of  degrees  identically  the  same  as  those  conferred  upon  men — is  that  it 
is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  tends  and  it  must  inevitably  lead  to 
women's  education  being  confined  to  one  groove — identity  with  men's. 
We  may  remark  in  passing  that  we  have  here  a  danger  to  men's  education 
as  well  as  women's  ;  a  danger  by  no  means  to  be  ignored  or  minimised. 
But  let  us  content  ourselves  at  present  with  considering  the  women's 
side  only,  and  asking :  Is  there  no  better  way  ?  Is  there  no  step  which 
will  put  us  on  a  safer  path  and  direct  women's  education  to  a  develop- 
ment which  is  free  from  this  danger,  which  is  more  for  their  own  good 
and  the  good  of  the  community  ? 

The  establishment  of  a  University  for  women,  and  for  women 
only,  seems  to  supply  a  practical  and  a  satisfactory  answer.  Such  a 
University  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  important  principle  which 
Mr.  Romanes  lays  down,  that  different  forms  of  education  are  required 
for  the  two  sexes.  It  would  encourage  women  to  obtain  for  themselves 
what  it  lies  in  their  power  to  obtain.  If,  as  we  are  told  (though  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  doubting  it),  the  crying  need  of  women  at  the 
present  moment  is  for  degrees  or  titles,  it  would  immediately  and  easily 
supply  the  need.  But  it  would  do  a  great  deal  more  than  that  To 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  profoundest  leaders  of  modern  thought, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham :  "  Such  a  body  could  deal  effectively  in  the  light 
of  gathered  experience  with  the  selection  and  combination  of  the 
primary  subjects  of  study  for  women,  with  the  periods  of  residence,  with 
the  character  and  distribution  of  examinations,  having  due  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  women.  Women  would  have  a  place  on  its  Council 
and  exercise  a  responsible  influence  on  its  policy.  It  would  animate 
and  control  the  studies  of  all  the  places  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  The  opportunities  for  study  in  the  old  Universities  would 
remain  unchanged.  No  advantage  which  is  enjoyed  by  women  at 
present,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  be  lost,  and  effective  care  would 
be  taken  to  provide  for  the  development  of  their  education  with  a  view 
to  their  requirements If  the  scheme  of  the  Syndicate  is  accepted, 
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it  will  probably  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  University 
for  women;  and  from  this  alone  can  we  hope  for  a  complete  and 
adequate  solution  of  the  many  problems  offered  by  the  higher  education 
of  women." 

But  we  are  told  there  is  a  practical  difficulty :  women  do  not  desire, 
and  will  not  accept,  any  University  of  their  own :  therefore,  the  idea 
is  impracticable,  and  it  is  no  use  talking  about  it.  There  is  something 
in  this  objection,  but  not  so  much  as  may  at  first  appear.  Few  people 
desire  to  force  a  women's  University  upon  women  so  long  as  they 
are  determined  not  to  have  it  But  how  long  will  that  determination 
remain?  If  womea  are  led  to  believe  that  they  can  by  importunity 
and  renewed  demands  get  all  that  they  wish  from  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Dublin,  they  will  naturally  prefer  that 
to  starting  a  new  University  of  their  own.  And  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  proposals  now  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  small 
as  they  may  seem  in  themselves,  are  so  full  of  harm.  But  when  once 
women  are  convinced  that  they  can  get  no  more  from  without,  we  give 
them  credit  for  the  wisdom  of  seeing  and  trying  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  The  existing  Colleges  for  women  form  a  fair,  though  not 
a  perfect,  analogy.  If,  some  years  ago,  there  had  been  even  a  remote 
prospect  that  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  all  their 
endowments  and  prizes,  would  be  thrown  open  to  women,  is  it  likely 
that  the  women's  Colleges  would  have  been  founded  ?  If  women  could 
have  entered  Balliol  and  Christchurch,  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  should  we 
ever  have  seen  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret,  Girton  and  Newnham  ? 
If  women  delight,  as  they  now  do,  in  women's  Colleges,  may  they  not 
some  day  welcome  with  eagerness  a  women's  University  ? 

But  when  will  the  time  be  ripe  for  its  realisation  ?  Not 
immediately,  perhaps;  but  possibly — if  wrong  steps  be  not  taken 
and  wrong  expectations  be  not  encouraged — at  no  very  distant 
date.  The  idea  of  a  women's  University  has  already  gained 
considerable  ground.  It  has  got  beyond  the  stage  of  being  treated 
as  an  impossibility:  it  has  almost  got  beyond  the  stage  of  being 
ridiculed.  It  numbers  amongst  its  friends  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  thoughtful  leaders  of  education.  It  were  a  fitting  pendant  to 
the  reign  of  a  Sovereign  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  welfare  of 
her  people  and  of  her  sex.  And,  whether  it  come  soon  or  slowly,  it 
seems  by  far  the  best  solution  of  the  existing  problem. 

A.  H.  F.  BOUGHEY. 
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**  ^^HALL  I  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  concealing  nothing?"  asked 

w^     the  Lady  Asenath  in  a  burst  of  frankness.     And  though  set  to 

make  judicial  enquiry  of  her,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since 

witnesses  were  sworn  to  speak  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 

truth,  I  demurred.     A  great  burden  of  responsibility  weighed  upon  me, 

and  as  I  looked  into  the  innocent  eyes  of  my  fellow  Commissioners,  and 

reflected  that,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  Lady  Asenath's 

reminiscences,  I  had  advised  them  to  call  her  as  a  witness  on  so  delicate 

an  issue  as  the  decrease  of  her  race,  my  spirit  quailed.      They  were 

grave,  serious,  and  scientific,  these  colleagues  of  mine ;  they  had  taken 

up  their  pens  in  a  spirit  of  sober  research,  and   I,  without  a  hint  of 

warning,  had  led  them  over  a  mine  which,  exploding,  would  blast  their 

confidence  in   my  sincerity,  and   leave   their  innocence,  if  not  their 

gravity,  impaired  for  ever. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  had  summoned  Lady  Asenath  without 
misgiving.  Many  times  had  I  mentally  planned  a  scheme  of  questions 
that  (to  be  metaphorical)  would  head  her  off  from  anecdote,  and  corral 
her  within  the  fence  of  old-time  disputed  custom.  To  academic 
questions  in  native  obstetric  practice  I  had  a  right  to  expect  answers 
free  from  dissertations  on  human  frailty.  How  was  I  to  foresee  that  a 
question  on  the  social  status  of  Fijian  lady  physicians  would  undam  a 
reservoir  of  intimate  adventure  ? 

The  whole  truth  !  None  knew  better  than  I  what  that  meant. 
ATot  a  village  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Fiji  but  had  discussed 
the  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  decrease  in 
^e  native  population,  and  Lady  Asenath's  views  had  been  so  uncon- 
entional,  and  so  freely  imparted,  that  I  had  had  more  than  one  occasion 
>r  remonstrance  ;  and  if  I,  thus  schooled  to  make  allowances,  had  been 
ro\roked  to  censure,  what  would  my  poor  colleagues  do  if  they  heard 
^*"  Out? 

**  Wait  a  moment,"  I  said,  with  an  effort  to  keep  my  voice  from 
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shaking.      "Wait    a    moment,   and    be  kind    enough    to  answer  my 
questions  first,  and  then  we  will  hear  your  opinions." 

"  I  think,"  interrupted  one  of  my  colleagues  in  English,  **  that  we 
are  more  likely  to  learn  new  facts  if  we  let  her  have  her  say  out  than 
if  we  confine  her  to  question  and  answer."  New  facts  !  That  they 
would,  and  newer  than  they  dreamed  of.  "  On  your  heads  be  it,"  I 
murmured,  and  signed  to  Lady  Asenath  to  proceed. 

Thus  stood  the  question.  The  Fijians  have  a  higher  birth  rate  than 
any  European  country  except  Hungary,  and  they  are  probably  the 
only  race  with  a  high  birth  rate  in  the  world  which  is  yet  decreasing. 
Nor  is  the  mortality  excessive  among  adults  :  the  enormous  death  rate 
is  crowded  into  the  years  of  infancy.  There  were  bom  children  enough 
ind  .to  spare.  The  problem  was  to  keep  them  alive,  and  when,  without 
reducing  the  death  rate  by  an  unit,  the  Government  had  exhausted  the 
machinery  of  the  Native  OflRce  in  striving  to  awaken  the  race  to  a  sense 
of  its  peril,  it  adopted  the  expedient  common  to  all  baffled  Governments 
and  appointed  a  Commission  of  Enquiry.  Nay,  it  did  more.  Honestly 
minded  to  thrash  some  grains  of  truth  out  of  the  stacks  of  theory  that 
cumbered  the  ground,  it  sent  a  circular  to  the  leading  Planters, 
Missionaries,  and  Magistrates,  inviting  them  to  diagnose  the  malady, 
and  prescribe  a  remedy.  Pretty,  indeed,  was  the  result  The  Fijians, 
it  appeared  from  the  collected  replies,  were  suffering  from  a  combination 
of  every  known  physical,  moral,  and  social  disease  in  its  most  acute 
form.  Collectively,  they  were  cankered  through  and  through  with 
Monogamy,  In-breeding,  Unchivalry,  Communism,  Savagery,  Over- 
Civilisation,  and  Dirt ;  individually,  with  Insouciance,  Foreign  Diseases. 
Kava-drinking,  and  excessive  Smoking.  The  salvation  of  the  race 
could  only  be  attained  by  bottle-feeding  and  the  cultivation  of  football, 
by  Coroners'  Inquests  and  the  keeping  of  cows,  by  securing  the  young 
gallants  under  lock  and  key  from  sunset  till  dawn,  and  by  turning  lady 
missionaries  loose  among  the  maidens.  There  were  a  hundred  other 
suggestions  from  which  one  stood  out  pre-eminent  for  simple  greatness: 
**  Representative  Government  and  Home  Rule."  And  its  propounder— 
all  honour  to  him — was  an  Irishman. 

So  far,  though,  the  secret  springs  of  information  had  not  been 
tapped.  The  natives  displayed  a  languid  unconcern  upon  this  question 
of  their  own  decay,  about  which  foreigners  contended  in  heated 
argument.  "  Will  the  race  die  out  in  our  time  ?  No  ?  In  our  grand- 
children's time,  then  ?     Yes  ?     Dear  me  1 "  was  all  that  the  most  lurid 
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prophecy  could  draw  from  them.  Yet  they  alone  held  the  key  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  "  Wise  Women  "  who  played  such  havoc  in  the  native 
nurseries.  Day  after  day  we  sat  in  camerAy  patiently  drawing  admis- 
sions from  native  witnesses,  upon  whose  weakness  we  played  with 
questions  cunningly  planned  to  disarm  suspicion,  piecing  the  scraps  of 
evidence  together,  until  we  thought  we  knew  as  much  of  the  secret 
villainies  of  native  midwifery  as  the  most  hardened  practitioner  of  them 
all.  And  what  a  caste  they  were,  those  Wise  Women  !  Medical 
witnesses  in  England  could  not  show  a  hautier  contempt  for  lay  opinion, 
greater  professional  reticence,  or  bitterer  resentment  against  unqualified 
practitioners  than  these  grim  old  ladies,  who  guarded  the  secrets 
revealed  to  them  by  their  mothers  to  hand  them  down  inviolate  to  their 
own  daughters.  Happily  for  us,  one  of  them  had  been  cheated  of  her 
promised  fee,  and  our  sympathetic  references  to  this  painful  subject, 
coupled  with  the  hope  that  we  would  see  justice  done,  softened  her  into 
garrulousness.  All  we  wanted  now  was  the  evidence  of  a  native  lady 
of  quick  intelligence  and  wide  experience,  old  enough  to  be  versed  in 
all  native  lore,  undefiled  by  Christian  prejudice,  and  possessed  of  such 
experience  in  obstetrics  as  an  amateur  with  a  pure  love  of  the  science 
is  able  to  acquire.  All  these  the  Lady  Asenath  had  ;  and  for  intelli- 
gence, throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  islands  there  was  none 
to  touch  her.  I  can  see  her  now,  as  she  paused  in  the  doorway,  with 
the  diffidence  prescribed  by  good  breeding,  to  wait  for  a  more  pressing 
invitation.  A  tall  and  stately  figure,  a  little  withered  by  advancing 
years,  but  graceful  withal  from  a  lithe  quickness  of  movement  which 
told  of  a  fire  still  burning  somewhere  within.  Care  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  myriad  wrinkles  about  her  ^y^^  and  forehead,  but  rather  a 
habit  of  raising  her  brows.  *  These,  like  her  mobile  lips,  were  never 
still,  and  the  merriment  always  lurking  in  her  bright  eyes  turned  her 
laboured  seriousness  into  mock  gravity.  The  very  cut  of  her  pink 
pinafore,  and  the  knot  of  her  sulu,  hinted  coquetry,  for  all  their 
deference  in  outward  form  to  the  fashion  prescribed  for  ladies  past 
middle  age. 

Though  it  is  unusual  for  ladies  of  rank  to  pay  visits  unattended,  I 
had  begged  her  to  waive  convention,  and  leave  Ruth  and  the  Pussycat 
at  home,  lest  some  regard  for  their  comparatively  untainted  morals — 
which,  I  must  confess,  had  never  yet  appeared  to  trouble  her — might 
touch  her  revelations  with  constraint. 

Her  features  wore  an  expression  of  decorum  that  almost  reassured 
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me,  as  she  turned  to  address  the  Medical  Member.  Perhaps  the 
responsibility  of  her  position  as  the  spokeswoman  of  her  race,  the  table 
groaning  under  a  burden  of  official  stationery,  or  the  serious  bearing  of 
her  inquisitors,  weighed  upon  her  spirits.  Certain  it  is  that  a  dozen 
new  wrinkles  in  her  brow  contradicted  the  wicked  brightness  of  her 
eyes. 

"  The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  land,  Gentlemen,"  she  began  in 
melancholy  accent,  "  are  two-fold.  Firstly,  the  women  are  to  blame, 
and  secondly,  the  men." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  interrupted  the  Statistician,  pen  in  hand. 

"  My  eldest  son  was  so  high  when  the  measles  raged.  Now,  we 
women " 

"  That  would  make  her  fifty-two  or  fifty-three."  We  gravely  noted 
her  age  as  if  it  had  a  bearing  on  her  real  temperament. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  We  Fijian 
women " 

"  What  do  the  people  say  about  this  Commission  of  Enquiry,"  I 
interposed  irrelevantly,  for  I  had  caught  a  dangerous  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

**  Who  shall  say  ?  We  eat,  and  we  sleep.  We  do  not  cast  these 
things  over  in  our  minds  as  you  do.  To  us  it  appears  most  strange  that 
you  foreigners  should  trouble  yourselves  about  what  becomes  of  us,  when 
you  might  be  looking  after  your  own  affairs.  Now,  we  women  know 
many  strange  things.     Shall  I  tell  you ?  " 

"  That  is  worth  noting,"  said  the  Statistician.  "  It  is  an  epitome  of 
the  native  mind."  But  the  Medical  Member  caught  a  professional  ring 
in  the  last  sentence.  '*  Tell  us,"  he  said,  "  what  you  know  of  the 
practices  of  the  persons  known  as  Wise  Women." 

She  laughed  softly  to  herself.  "  At  births  ?  "  she  enquired,  stifling 
her  amusement  "  Why,  I  am  a  Wise  Woman  myself."  And,  shutting 
us  laymen  out  with  her  right  shoulder,  she  plunged  into  a  highly 
technical  tite-a-tite  with  the  Medical  Member,  chuckling  now  and  again 
at  his  intimate  knowledge  of  what  she  chose  to  call  *  Women's  matters." 

I  saw  what  was  coming.  To  gauge  the  exact  anatomical  knowledge 
and  record  the  nomenclature  of  these  Lady  Surgeons,  the  Medical 
Member  had  a  book  of  coloured  plates.  There  would  come  a  moment 
when  the  Lady  Asenath's  knowledge  of  Physiology  would  be  put  to 
the  test ;  and,  lest  I  should  be  a  party  to  what  might  follow,  I  rose  and 
drew  my  fellow-laymen  to  the  window  to  look  at  the  palms  in  the 
verandah.      My  alarm  was  justified.      First  there  came    a   hush  of 
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expectancy,  and  then  a  burst  of  merriment  suppressed,  in  deference 
to  the  doctor's  grave  surprise,  and  little  spurts  of  laughter  with  every 
rustle  of  the  leaves.  I  caught  the  native  nomenclature  too,  drawn  from 
every-day  analogies,  most  slangy  and  unscientific  to  my  initiated  ear. 
It  was  high  time  to  interrupt,  for  already  the  barrier  of  decorum,  so 
painfully  reared,  had  collapsed,  and  novel  and  most  startling  relations 
between  the  Commission  and  its  witness  were  established  on  its  ruins. 
The  picture-book  had  done  it  all.  When  we  took  our  seats  at  the  table. 
Lady  Asenath  was  confidential  and  a  little  reproachful,  as  who  should 
say :  "  Thank  Heaven  we  are  done  with  your  solemn  nonsense,  but  why 
couldn't  you  say  at  first  what  you  really  wanted  ?  " 

What  we  really  wanted  was  anything  but  what  we  got.  Her 
discourse  now  ranged  over  matters,  highly  curious,  it  is  true,  but  better 
suited  to  the  evening  Kava-bowl  than  to  a  sober  Commission  of  Enquiry. 
The  Medical  Member  gazed  sadly  at  his  colleagues ;  the  Statistician 
concealed  his  countenance  behind  a  shaking  hand  ;  and  I — I  lent 
a  modest  ear,  knowing  that  never  again  would  it  be  mine  to  have  the 
riches  of  a  half-century  of  special  and  peculiar  experience  showered  at 
my  feet  With  a  rare  abundance  of  compromising  anecdote  fell  many 
shrewd  reflections  ;  and  sometimes  a  timely  question  dug  a  little  channel 
to  divert  the  stream.  But  these  were  back-waters,  and  for  half  an  hour 
the  river  of  story  flowed  on  without  a  check  : — 

**  Yes.  at  Nandi  a  girl  was  the  property  of  her  father's  sister's  son,  if 
he  cared  to  take  her,  which  he  always  did  unless  she  were  marred  by 
deformity.  Did  they  marry?  Sometimes,  but  not  so  often  now, 
because  it  was  a  waste.  If  young  men  were  wise,  they  married  other 
people,  because  their  cousins  were  theirs  all  the  same,  whether  they 
married  them  or  no.  Now,  her  own  nephew,  Man-o'-war,  the  Canteen- 
keeper  at  Fort  Carnarvon,  had  so  many  little  cousins  that His 

father's  brother^ s  daughters  ?  Good  gracious,  no !  They  were  his 
sisters,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  them.  If  he  came  in  at 
one  door  of  a  house  where  they  were  sitting  alone,  they  were  bound 
to  go  out  at  the  other.  That  was  because  he  could  not  marry  them. 
It  was  the  Tabu,  Oh,  the  Decrease?  Yes,  I  am  coming  to  that. 
Now  we  women " 

"  There  are  some  who  say  it  is  caused  by  the  abolition  of  Polygamy." 

She  chuckled.  Then  :— "  Shall  I  tell  you  the  whole  truth }  Well, 
thus  lies  the  matter.  Before  the  Missionaries  came,  our  chiefs,  it  is 
true,  had  many  wives,  but  the  commoners  had  but  one,  and  some  were 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  96.  2  L 
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in  very  pitiable  case,  having  to  go  without  altogether.  In  those  days 
ever}*"  man  tilled  his  own  garden,  and  dared  not  trespass.  But  now 
what  have  they  to  fear?  Eternal  flames?  So  say  you  foreign 
gentlemen ;  but  the  fire  comes  after  death,  and  these  are  living  men 
1  with  beauteous  women  all   about  them.      In   these  days  every  man 

b  is  married  once  according  to  the  Church,  and  more  times  than  you 

[y/v  can  count  according  to  his  wishes.     Which   of  these  is  Polygamy? 

^V  Ah  !     This  is  the  young  men's  age  !     And  we  women An  old 

W:  maid,  did  you  say  ?     Have  I  ever  known  one?    What  a  question  !     Let 

me  think  a  little.  Yes,  I  do  remember  one.  Navusi  she  was  called, 
and  people  came  from  far  to  look  at  her.     Poor  thing  1    A  jest  of  the 

country-side,  she  was.     Now  we  women "      She  giggled   like   a 

schoolgirl. 

"Yes,  tell  us  about  the  women,"  said  the  Medical  Member 
encouragingly. 

She   reached   across  the  table  to  slap  him  playfully  on  the  arm. 
"  There  are  two  things  by  which  we  women  come  to  grief  in  these  da}^. 
r  One  is  called  Viakila — curiosity,  and  the  other  Tangaya — consternation. 

In  these  days  everything  is  new.  Girls  want  to  roam  about  the  country, 
and  see  life.  They  want  fine  clothes  and  night  dances  and  fun.  That 
is  Viakila,  Suddenly  they  find  that  something  has  happened  to  them  " 
(she  winked  comprehensively  at  the  Board),  "and  how  are  they  to 
provide  for  a  child  and  meet  the  reproaches  of  their  elders  ?  Then  they 
seek  out  a  Wise  Woman,  and  present  an  offering,  beseeching  her  to  free 
them  from  the  impending  danger.     This  is  Consternation." 

"  And  what  does  the  Wise  Woman  do  ?  " 

"  She  tells  them  that  they  should  not  listen  to  the  Voices  of  the 
Night." 

"  All  this  is  very  deplorable,"  murmured  the  Medical  Member,  "  but 
not  peculiar  to  the  Fijians." 

"  If  I  remember  aright,"  observed  the  Statistician  to  the  ceiling,  "  we 
were  asked  to  call  this  witness  as  being  certain  to  throw  a  new  light 
upon  our  sub-section,  *  The  Condition  of  Women.' " 

"  Lady  Asenath,"  I  said  sternly,  "  we  beg  you  to  tell  us  about  the 
lives  of  women  before  the  coming  of  the  Foreigner." 

She  chuckled  and  (I  verily  believe)  kicked  the  Medical  Member 
under  the  table.  "When  I  was  a  girl  we  were  afraid  to  follow  our 
fancies."  ("  Til  bet  slie  wasn't,"  murmured  a  voice.)  **  We  did  all  things 
according  to  custom,  obeying  our  elders,  planting  the  yams,  fishing. 
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and  marrying  our  cousins  when  we  were  old  enough.  Those  who  did 
wrong  fell  ill,  or  were  beaten  or  killed,  and  the  others  feared  the  more. 
But  now  what  has  a  girl  to  fear  ?  A  few  mats  to  plait !  Expulsion 
by  the  teacher  if  she  is  a  communicant  That  is  all,  unless  they  are 
imprudent,  and  do  not  fee  the  Wise  Woman.  Ah,  this  is  the  age  to 
live  in!" 

"In  those  days,  then,  the  girls  never  got  into  trouble?  " 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  lean  hands,  but  loosely,  so  that  one 
eye  glimmered  through  her  sparse  fingers,  and  for  some  moments  her 
pinafore  quivered  with  suppressed  emotion. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  "  cried  my  colleagues.  "  Do  pull  her 
together  !     She's  your  witness." 

"  Lady  Asenath "  I  began.    The  gleaming  eye  was  on  me. 

**  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you — the  whole  truth  ?  "  she  stammered  in  a 
hollow  voice,  with  catches  in  her  breath  that  I  greatly  feared  were  due 
to  merriment 

"  Speak  on.     Of  course  we  do." 

**  I — that  sit  before  you — I — too — have  been— a  sinner !  " 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  the  Medical  Member.  "This  isn't  a 
confessional." 

The  hesitation,  the  shrouded  countenance,  and  the  hollow  tone  were 
all  mere  concessions  to  conventional  modesty ;  for,  now  that  the  first 
plunge  was  taken,  she  swam  smoothly  on  into  a  sea  of  confession,  and 
revelled  in  personal  details.  No,  her  meek  spouse,  Luke,  was  not  the 
guilty  one,  but  a  gay  young  dog  of  more  exalted  rank.  It  had  shaken 
the  foundations  of  Society,  and  imperilled  the  peace  of  two  states,  this 
youthful  iniquity  of  hers;  and,  we  were  led  to  infer,  the  fair  sinner 
escaped  the  consequences  of  her  crime  against  Society  rather  from 
the  accident  of  birth  than  from  any  palliating  circumstances  in  her 
delinquency.  Indeed — I  blush  to  say  it — there  seemed  to  have  been 
no  element  of  innocence  betrayed,  unless,  indeed,  her  partner  could 
have  pleaded  it ;  and  this  can  never  now  be  known,  seeing  that  the 
measles  had  gathered  him  to  his  fathers  twenty  years  ago.  Still,  I  like 
to  think  that  in  this  she  is  doing  herself  an  injustice,  and  that  that  night 
of  long  ago,  on  that  moonlit  shore  which  she  described  so  graphically, 
through  the  cool  plash  of  the  wavelets  on  the  shingle,  even  in  her  case 
there  were  Voices  of  the  Night  to  which  she  listened. 

There  was  neither  need  to  ply  her  with  questions  nor  any  possibility 
of  checking  her.     We  simply  sat  dazed  and  unresisting,  and  let  the 
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stream  of  compromising  revelation  surge  over  us.  It  was  a  chronique 
scandaleuse,  if  you  like.  From  heathen  girlhood  to  Christian  middle-age 
her  creed  had  been  the  same — to  make  life  pleasant  to  the  young.  In 
that  far-off  girlhood  she  had  interpreted  it  as  a  personal  call  to  arms  ; 
but,  her  youth  once  passed,  her  mission  had  been  purged  of  all  selfish- 
ness, and  she  had  been  content  to  direct  the  campaign  against 
Puritanism  with  a  marshal's  biton.  Nothing  was  spared  us  :  no 
detail  was  too  trivial  to  record  ;  no  name  too  honoured  to  be  left 
unsmirched ;  no  adventure  too  scabrous  for  relation  in  full.  Lavish 
of  subtle  metaphor,  prodigal  of  illustration,  her  story  was  yet  an 
inexhaustible  mine  for  the  anthropologist.  Strange  customs,  stranger 
superstitions,  were  dangled  a  tantalising  moment  before  our  eyes,  only 
to  give  place  to  a  discomposing  illustration  :  shameful  rites,  undreamed 
of  by  Mission  or  Government,  were  darkly  hinted  at  in  enticing 
parentheses.  Skeletons  were  dragged  clattering  from  the  cupboards  of 
every  family  from  the  Singatoka  to  Malolo.  She  knew  something 
disgraceful  about  all  of  them,  and  what  she  did  not  know  she  guessed. 
If  she  paused  at  all,  it  was  to  giggle  with  pure  delight,  to  shade  her 
roguish  eyes  when  a  point  was  coming,  or  to  slap  her  bewildered 
friend,  the  Medical  Member,  with  caressing  playfulness.  For  she  talked 
scandal  in  no  spirit  of  carping  criticism,  but  rather  in  keen  sympathy 
and  unwearying  appreciation. 

We  learned  that  day  the  curious  physiological  fact  which  taught 
the  Fijians  to  drive  the  new-made  father  forth  into  bachelor  society 
until  his  child  was  full  three  years  old,  and  weaned — a  custom  fast 
vanishing  now  because  the  Missionaries  preach  the  English  ideal  of 
family  life :  the  veisangani  tani^  strangest  relic  of  the  couvdde,  by  which 
the  health  of  the  suckling  babe  is  watched  as  the  barometer  of  its  sire's 
conjugal  fidelity— for  so,  she  assured  us,  are  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
visited  on  the  children.  We  learned  what  were  the  maddening  delights 
of  the  veimoko  ;  the  rousing  orgies  of  the  heathen  dances  in  honour  of 
the  luve-ni'Wai ;  the  wild  frolic  of  Catch-Who-Catch-Can  in  the  warm 
sea  ;  the  real  mysteries  of  the  rites  of  the  First-Fruits  ;  the  true  motive 
of  the  mountaineers  who  persist  in  tattooing  their  maidens  in  defiance 
of  the  Church.  It  was  Rabelais  let  loose,  plus  the  vanished  text  of 
The  Scented  Garden^  with  Sir  Richard's  footnotes  to  The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night  thrown  in. 

Not  a  question  had  stemmed  the  torrent  of  her  confidences,  but  our 
silence  had  been  a  rarer  stimulant  than  the  loudest  approval.     There 
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was  nothing,  I  solemnly  declare,  in  the  demeanour  of  any  of  us  to 
invite  her  to  expand ;  and  yet  at  the  last  she  grew  to  think  herself 
among  kindred  spirits,  and  to  take  us  to  her  heart  as  the  most  sympa- 
thetic and  sensible  listeners  she  had  ever  had.  And,  when  the  twilight 
fell  upon  one  last  side-splitting  jest,  and  she  rose  to  take  her  leave,  she 
infused  into  her  parting  a  sense  of  jolly  partnership  between  people 
of  the  broadest  views.  From  the  twilight  of  the  verandah  she  cried 
playfully,  in  the  dialect  of  her  province :  "  Veka  !  Keimamu  na  kuai 
VitiT'  which  being  freely  interpreted  is  "Oh,  we  Fijians,  what  gay 
dogs  we  are  !  " 

When  she  was  gone,  the  Board  sat  silent  awhile,  like  men  recovering 
from  intoxication,  and  sober  judgment  began  to  slink  back  to  the 
Board-Room.  The  members  toyed  with  pens,  and,  when  they  spoke, 
looked  over-earnestly  at  their  papers  the  while. 

**  Thank  Heaven  she  came  alone  ! "  said  one  devoutly.  **  More  than 
half  she  told  us  ought  to  be  recorded — in  Latin." 

"  In  Sanskrit,"  corrected  the  Medical  Member.  Then,  turning  upon 
me,  he  cried,  almost  savagely  :  "  She  was  your  witness !  Did  you  know 
she  was  going  to  do  this  ? "  And  while  I  stammered  a  reply,  the 
Statistician  came  boldly  to  the  rescue  of  my  character.  "  It  was  the 
picture-book,"  he  declared  with  conviction. 

It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  failing  light ;  but  I  thought  that 
they  looked  older. 

Basil  Thomson. 
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"  The  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  us  has  convinced  us  of  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  agricultural  depression." — Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture 
Second  Report. 

v.— The  Orchard  and  the  Poultry  Run 


Fruit 

BESIDES  oranges,  lemons,  and  ** unenumerated,"  there  were 
imported  into  this  country  last  year  ^,263,882  bushels  of  Raw 
Fruit,  valued  at  ^^2,579,568.  That  is  twice  as  much  as  the 
import  of  twenty  years  ago ;  and  much  the  greater  part  of  it  might 
have  been  grown,  and  grown  better,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Many 
parts  of  England  are  pre-eminently  frugiferous,  and  both  experiment 
and  the  opinion  of  experts  tell  that  many  more  are  capable  of 
producing  that  excellent  quality  for  which  the  country  is  famous. 
Moreover,  even  in  these  years  of  depression,  a  well-managed  orchard 
can  be  made  to  pay  a  profit  denied  to  grain  or  even  grass.  Yet  Covent 
Garden  is  swamped  with  apples  from  America,  cherries  from  France, 
grapes  from  Spain,  pears  from  Belgium ;  and  our  farmers  are  at  their 
wits'  end  to  find  the  wherewithal  on  quarter  day.  I  am  not  following  a 
distinguished  example,  and  contemptuously  answering  **Jam"  to  an 
industry  in  distress:  to  tell  farmers  that  they  should  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  wheat  and  cover  their  com  lands  with  saplings  is  mere 
foolishness.  But  I  do  desire  to  urge  upon  British  and  Irish  Agriculturists 
the  clamant  stupidity  of  allowing  one  of  the  most  enticing  and  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  Rural  Industry  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  Foreigner. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  natural  adaptability,  this  inroad  of  the  Foreign 
Fruit-Grower.  Who  would  eat  an  American  apple  if  an  English  one 
were  on  the  table  ?  To  go  hunting  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth 
for  Fruit  which  could  be  grown  much  better  in  our  own  villages  is  surely 
to  reduce  the  practice  of  economics  to  a  farce.     This  argument  applies 
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also  to  most  other  Agricultural  Produce ;  but  in  the  case  of  wheat 
there  are  considerations  which  have  much  less  force  in  the  case  of  fruit. 
Owing  to  the  favourable  circumstances  of  Foreign  Wheat-Growers  and 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  which  crush  their  British  rivals  it  has 
become  all  but  impossible  for  us  to  make  com  pay ;  but  even  to-day, 
despite  heavy  and  unjust  burdens  on  the  land,  despite  preferential 
railway  rates  for  Foreign  Produce,  despite  the  organisation  and  the 
progressive  methods  of  the  foreigner,  it  is  possible  to  make  money  out 
of  English  orchards  ;  and  the  depression  of  the  past  decade  has  served  to 
throw  their  profitableness  into  a  clearer  light  Herefordshire  has  been 
largely  spared,  and  a  Herefordshire  M.P.  (Mr,  James  Rankin)  attributes 
this  to  the  fact  that  Hereford  "  is  a  great  fruit-growing  county,"  and 
that  orchards  have  "  given  a  value  to  land  which  would  not  without  it 
have  had  a  value."  *  He  instanced  his  own  farm,  which  had  twelve 
acres  of  orchard  and  produced  in  one  year  thirty  tons  of  apples.  The 
price  they  fetched  was  low,  only  about  i^i  a  ton,  yet  this  meant  a 
return  of  £2  los,  per  acre.  Again,  Mr.  A.  Wilson-Fox,  speaking  of 
Cambridgeshire,  which  he  visited  as  a  Special  Commissioner,  said  **  that 
the  fruit  people  were  doing  better  than  anybody  else,  in  spite  of 
Foreign  Conipetition."  t  Of  course,  the  opposite  view  is  heard,  for 
man  is  never  at  a  loss  for  excellent  arguments  against  all  suggestions 
for  improving  his  condition.  Side  by  side  with  testimony  to  the 
profitableness  of  Fruit  by  men  who  had  tried  it  comes  the  usual  tale 
from  others  that  fruit-growing  is  not  followed  to  any  extent.  From 
Devon,  from  Shropshire,  from  Huntingdonshire,  there  is  the  same 
monotonous  story:  "Very  little  fruit-growing  in  our  country."  That 
Foreign  Competition  is  keen,  that  it  eats  into  the  British  producers* 
profhs,  is  undeniable.  Plum  growers,  for  example,  suffer  heavily  in 
pocket  by  the  presence  every  year  on  the  English  market  of  half  a 
million  bushels  of  Foreign  Plums.  About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
plum  jam  made  in  England  is  from  Foreign  Fruit  which  jam  factories 
buy  cheap  ;  as  a  consequence  they  beat  down  the  price  to  the  English 
growers  and  refer  such  of  them  as  complain  to  the  low  price  at  which 
the  Foreigfn  article  is  bought  In  some  districts  Foreign  Competition 
has  not  only  cut  the  Home  Producer's  profits,  but  has  driven  him  out 
of  the  business.    A  Fifeshire  witness  before  the  Agricultural  Commission 


*  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I,  p.  15$. 
t  Ibid,,  Vol.  IV,  p.  413- 
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said  that  in  his  county  and  in  Pertljshire  the  growers  had  become  so 
utterly  disheartened  by  the  ruinous  effects  of  Foreign  Competition  that 
they  had  given  up  planting  new  trees.* 

But  this  evidence  does  not  contradict  what  I  said  as  to  the  present 
profitabkncss  of  fruit-growing.  I  adduce  it  for  two  reasons:  (i)  to 
moderate  the  optimism  of  any  who  may  try  to  minimise  the  evil 
wrought  by  Foreign  Competition  ;  (2)  to  call  your  attention  to  a  crucial 
point.  Fruit-growing,  like  most  other  industries,  depends  for  its 
profitableness  not  a  little  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  Such  Farmers 
as  grow  fruit  as  a  minor  branch  are  apt  to  make  an  unfortunate  analogy  ; 
because  the  orchard  is  small  in  acreage  they  commonly  think  fit  to 
treat  it  according  to  its  size,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  too  often  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Now  this  an  orchard  will  not  stand.  Mr.  Rankin 
sorrowfully  admitted  that  even  in  a  notable  fruit  county  like 
Herefordshire  many  orchards  were  in  a  "  shocking  condition,"  and  Dr. 
Frean,  speaking  of  a  yet  more  famous  county — Kent — said  that  the 
market  was  being  injured  by  the  raising  of  poor  fruitt  It  is  the  old 
story :  we  are  throwing  away  our  natural  supremacy  by  carelessness,  and 
not  even  the  soil  and  climate  of  England  will  for  ever  avail  to  produce 
the  best  unless  the  orchard  be  properly  nurtured.  As  Dr.  Frean  said, 
"The  growing  of  the  best  fruit  pays."  One  may  round  this  off  by 
asserting  that,  in  view  of  the  Foreign  Competition,  none  but  the  best 
can  be  expected  to  pay.  Here,  then,  is  a  lesson  for  the  English  Fruit- 
Grower ;  I  ,et  him  respond  to  nature's  lead  by  careful  and  intelligent 
work,  that  so  English  fruit  shall  permanently  take  its  rightful  position, 
which  is  one  far  out  of  reach  by  anything  the  Foreigner  can  grow 
At  present  the  Foreign  Encroachment  is  not  owing  to  natural 
superiority,  but,  as  Lord  Winchilsea  would  have  his  countrymen 
remcmber^ — (it  would  be  immensely  to  their  advantage  if  he  succeeded 
in  making  them) — "  to  the  skill  with  which  the  Foreigner  selects  those 
fruits  that  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  customers,  the  care  with  which 
he  sorts,  grades,  and  packs  them,  the  infinite  taste  he  exhibits  in  their 
arrangement,  and  the  methodical  and  business-like  arrangements 
which  he  makes  with  Railway  Companies  to  convey  large  and  regular 
consignments  at  specially  low  rates."  { 


we* 

for  T^^'^y'^^  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence y  Vol.  IV,  p.  201. 

'hi J,,  Vol.  I,  p.  344. 
to  redU-  Fruit-Growers'  Year  Book,  1897,  pp.  55,  56. 
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Apples 

The  Apple  is  pre-eminently  an  English  fruit ;  yet  the  Apple  is  the 
special  mark  of  the  Foreigner.     Here  is  our  Import  in  recent  years  : — 

Import  of  Raw  Apples  into  the  United  Kingdom, 


Average 
'84-86. 

Average 
'87-89. 

Average 
'90-92. 

Average 
'93-95. 

'96. 

bushels. 
2,776,315 

bushels. 
3,117,789 

bushelsr 
3,412,343 

bushels. 
3,906,972 

bushels. 
6,177,192 

The  following  table  will  show  whence  they  come  : — 

Import  of  Raw  Apples  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  '95. 


Bushels.         1 

Value. 

From  the  United  States      

1 
984,413         ! 

387,018 

„     Belgium          

580,953         1 

144,348 

„     Holland           

242,961         , 

71,782 

„    France 

184,913         1 

43,160 

„     Portugal          

90,631 

20,119 

„    Germany        

27,330 

7,946 

„    Other  Foreign  Countries 

551         1 

171 

„    Canada           

1,006,595         1 

278,158 

„    Tasmania       

122,412         1 

60,893 

„    Victoria          

36,552         1 

22,080 

„     Channel  Islands        

12,245         , 

3,320 

„     Other  Colonies  and  Possessions 

2,706         1 

1,278 

Total       

1 
3,292,262 

960,273 

The  '95  import  was  lower  than  that  for  '94  and  very  much  lower 
than  that  for  '96,  but  I  have  not  the  detailed  figures  for  last  year.  You 
will  note  that,  though  Canada  leads  in  the  matter  of  quantity,  the 
United  States  is  ahead  in  value. 

If  English  Fruit-Growers  are  to  win  back  the  Apple  Market  they 
will  have  to  adopt  better  methods  both  in  cultivation  and  in  sale.  The 
work  of  kicking  out  the  Foreigner  can  prove  no  easy  one.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  maintaining  a  threatened  supremacy,  but  rather  of  developing 
anew  industry.     Intelligence  and  enterprise  must  be  brought  to  bear 
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upon  the  orchard.  Technical  advice  lies  outside  my  province,  but  one 
or  two  general  hints  will  not  perhaps  be  amiss.  The  first  reform  is  the 
planting  of  trees  of  the  finest  quality  for  the  table.  The  English  Fruit- 
Grower's  line  is  excellence,  and  though  he  grows  the  best  Apples  even 
now  the  supply  is  very  limited.  It  is  asserted  that  recent  years  have 
witnessed  an  improvement  in  the  production  of  the  finest  quality,  but 
one  is  almost  disposed  to  doubt  it.  For  instance,  one  of  the  most 
delicious,  if  not  the  most  delicious,  of  all  apples  is  the  Ribstone  Pippin. 
Old  people  tell  you  that  it  was  common  enough  in  the  English  orchards 
of  their  youth,  but  it  is  now  so  scarce  that  the  most  of  us  are  strangers  to 
it.  Mr.  Archibald  Weir,  writing  in  The  Fruit-Growers'  Year  Book  on 
the  future  of  English  apple-growing,  pins  his  faith  to  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  The  task  of  the  immediate  future,  he  says,  is  to  grow  this  kind 
in  great  abundance  and  of  supreme  excellence,  in  which  way  he 
prophesies  England  will  become  an  exporter  of  the  best  instead  of  the 
importer  that  she  is.  He  also  predicts  that,  having  thus  gained  a 
vantage  ground  in  the  fruit  market,  English  growers  will  be  able  to 
follow  up  their  victory  by  attacking  the  cheaper  sorts.  But  he  admits 
that  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  a  difficult  apple  to  grow  well,  and  that, 
though  it  can  be  made  very  remunerative,  it  needs  much  skill  and  care. 
He  lays  down  many  rules  of  cultivation  worthy  the  Fruit-Grower's  heed. 
I  can  only  reproduce  here  his  warning  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  grow  the 
best  fruit  in  the  grass  orchards  of  old,"  and  that  Englishmen  must  copy 
the  foreigners  in  the  patient  industry  which  they  devote  to  the  nurture 
of  the  trees  and  their  protection  from  scab,  and  mildew,  and  insect 
pests,  all  evils  which  exist  abroad  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  here. 
He  suggests  that  landlords  should  start  experimental  holdings  for  the 
production  of  high  class  apples,  and  that  small  capitalists  should  form 
freehold  plantations.  The  thing  is  worth  doing.  Mr.  Weir  asserts, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  "  many  trees  paid  for  themselves,  the 
freehold  of  the  ground  they  stood  on,  and  for  six  years'  cultivation,  by 
the  crop  borne  in  the  sixth  year  after  planting."  In  truth  there  is 
money  in  the  orchard  as  well  as  health  and  pleasure. 

Another  point  is  Storage.  If  apples  are  to  be  kept,  and  kept  good, 
for  any  length  of  time  they  must  be  properly  garnered  away  from  light 
and  heat  and  variable  temperature.  The  English  Fruit-Grower  is 
behind  in  this  matter,  too,  though  the  outlay  on  a  proper  shed  is  not 
great.  It  has  been  suggested  (by  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Vice-President 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society)  that  the 
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principle  of  Co-operation  might  have  play  here.  His  idea  is  the 
erection  near  Railway  Stations  of  specially  constructed  stores,  thickly 
thatched  with  fern,  where  fruit  could  be  received  from  the  growers, 
and  properly  graded  and  stored  by  experienced  hands.  Mr.  Bunyard 
suggests  a  syndicate  to  buy  the  growers'  produce ;  but  the  better  way 
would  be  to  have  a  Co-operative  Store- House,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Co-operative  Dairy.  At  any  rate,  in  some  form  or  other,  our  apple- 
growers  must  study  better  storage  if  they  wish  to  capture  the  market 
during  the  winter  months. 

Cider 

Of  late  there  has  been  an  increased  consumption  of  Cider ;  so 
that  we  are  perfectly  prepared  for  the  statement  laid  before  the 
Agricultural  Commission  that  the  Kentish  Cider  Industry,  which  was 
almost  extinct,  has  been  revived  in  several  districts  ;  so  says  Mr.  Ernest 
Samson,  late  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Cider  Makers.* 
True,  the  acreage  of  orchard  in  Britain  has  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  that  certain  counties  are  evidently  trying  to  atone  for 
the  slackness  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  and  the  rest ;  but  they  are  not 
doing  enough  to  keep  out  the  Foreigner.  Here  is  the  registered 
import  of  Cider  and  Perry,  all  duty  free,  for  the  last  four  years,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Pittar,  the  Statistician 
of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  : — 

'93      

'94      

'95  

'96  

(The  smallness  of  the  '96  import  is  the  result  of  our  record  Apple 
Season  of  '95.)  Nearly  all  this  comes  from  America,  though  France 
sends  a  little,  and  Germany  is  just  getting  her  hand  in. 

Both  these  latter  imports  are  of  excellent  quality :  the  American 
is  not ;  it  is  mostly  made  from  refuse  table  fruit,  instead  of  from  vintage 
stufif.t  And,  according  to  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  M.P.,  it  is  frequently 
"blended  by  dishonest   cider-makers   in   England  with  English   Cider 


Gallons. 
558,108 

Value. 
23,814 

431,155 

17,309 

603,190 

21,826 

321,016 

11,036 

*  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Vol.  IV,  p.  97. 
t  Ibid,,  Vol.  IV,  p.  9. 
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and  sold  as  English."  There  is  a  big  and  growing  export  of  Cider  to 
the  Cape,  South  America,  &c. ;  but  it  is  from  Germany  and  France. 
We  have  no  part  in  it ;  yet,  in  spite  of  falling  prices,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  cider-making  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the 
farmer's  business.  Mr.  Samson  says  that  good  Cider  sells  easily  at 
from  lod,  to  I  J.  a  gallon,  which  leaves  the  maker  a  substantial  profit ; 
and  if  the  maker  have  the  wit  and  the  enterprise  to  bottle  his  produce 
the  profits  are  big.  But  poor  Cider  does  not  pay;  and  poor  Cider 
is  the  result  partly  of  deteriorated  orchards,  partly  of  lack  of  skill, 
which  last  is  hard  to  come  by.  The  good  cider-makers  have  a 
traditional,  empirical  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  difficult  to  impart ; 
and  book  learning  is  only  to  be  got  in  French  and  German,  which  are 
not  much  read  in  English  villages.  The  National  Association  of  Cider 
Makers  did  somewhat  in  the  way  of  teaching,  and  one  or  two  County 
Councils  have  sent  round  instructors.  But  they  must  do  a  great  deal 
more.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Radcliffe 
Cooke  suggests  that  the  State  should  offer  premiums  for  the  planting 
of  orchards  with  the  best  kinds  of  vintage  fruits,  and  should 
gratuitously  distribute  stocks  grafted  with  the  best  (both  these  forms 
of  State  Aid  are  in  operation  in  other  countries,  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment being  especially  generous  in  its  assistance).  But  Education  is 
the  great  need :  good  apples  are  good,  but  good  methods  are  better. 
Mr.  Neville  Grenville,  of  Glastonbury,  illustrated  this  point  by  experi- 
ment. He  bought  a  lot  of  apples,  without  much  regard  to  quality, 
from  growers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  by  adopting  good  methods, 
he  turned  them  into  excellent  Cider,  which  sold  easily  at  \od,  a  gallon. 
A  neighbour  bought  the  same  kinds,  but  did  not  adopt  equally  good 
methods,  and  his  Cider  was  so  poor  that  it  went  6d.  a  gallon  cheaper. 
All  the  same  I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  the  necessity  for  good  fruit ; 
our  farmers  must  re-stock  their  deteriorated  orchards.  Also  they 
must  get  legislative  protection  against  the  spread  of  parasites.  When 
one  man  (as  so  frequently  happens)  allows  his  trees  to  become 
infested,  his  neighbours  suffer  with  the  first  breeze  which  sets  in 
their  direction,  and  the  havoc  is  general.  There  must  be  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  stop  this  bad  citizenship;  and  if  a  man  lets  his 
orchard  get  foul,  it  must  be  cleaned  for  him  by  the  local  authority 
at  his  expense.  Lastly,  let  me  point  out  the  prospects  which  Cider- 
Making  holds  out  to  the  small  holder.  This  is  just  the  sort  of 
rural  industry  which  a   man  with   two   or  three   acres   can  run   with 
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profit,  particularly  with  the  aid  of  Co-operation.  Why  should  ndt 
small  holders  combine  for  Gider-Making  ?  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  renewing  an  orchard  is  not  far  short  ol  £1  k 
tree,  including  original  purchase,  planting,  and  protection — or  from 
£\o  to  £^0  an  acre ;  but  this  total  is  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  trees  is  only  about  an  eighth  of  it,  and  in 
the  case  of  small  holders,  who  do  their  own  labour,  the  remainder 
would  be  eliminated.  Of  course,  even  this  comparatively  small  sum 
would  be  more  than  most  working-men  could  pay;  they  would  need 
recourse  to  an  Agricultural  Bank. 

The  Market  Garden 

Our  import  of  Raw  Vegetables  has  doubled  during  the  last  decade. 
It  nearly  sextupled  itself  in  the  last  generation.     Thus  : — 

Value  of  Import  of  Raw  Vegetables  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


Average 
'61-65. 

Average 

'71-75- 

Average 
'81-85. 

Average     j       .\verage 
'86-90.       ,         '91-95. 

1 

•96. 

'        £          \          £ 
499,660          1,602,403 

£ 
1,979,331 

£                £ 
2,069,245   j     2,870,107 

£ 
2,874,388 

The  major  part  of  this  import  consists  of  Potatoes  and  Onions.  ,  We 
imported  Onions  in  '96  to  the  value  of  ;^68 1,879.  Our  import  of 
Potatoes  cost  us  ^^907,875,  but  of  this  sum  ;£^s63,562  went  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  France  coming  next  with  ^^239,479.  The  largest 
exporters  of  Onions  are  Spain,  Egypt,  and  Holland. 

What  I  have  written  respecting  Fruit-Growing  as  a  palliative  of 
Agricultural  Depression,  and  of  its  immunity  therefrom,  applies  also  to 
market  gardening.  Though  market  gardening  ground  commands  a 
higher  rent  than  ordinary  farming  land  the  cultivator  gets  a  much 
better  return  for  his  expenditure  and  labour.  It  is  not  every  soil  that  is 
adapted  to  market  gardening,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  very  many  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  industry  might  be  pursued  with  profit.  There 
is  quite  enough  suitable  land  to  grow  at  least  very  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  enormous  Import.  Farmers  who  have  combined  Vegetable 
-Growing  with   their  other  cultivation  testify  that  it  helps  materially 
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to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  where  Fruit 
and  Vegetables  are  combined.  This  proves  the  rural  paradox  that  a 
farmer's  profits  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  losses.  A  farmer  should 
not  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  he  should 
not  put  eggs  only,  or  any  kind  of  produce  only,  in  his  market  basket 
Yet  vegetable  growing  is  commonly  neglected.  In  Carmarthenshire 
scarce  an  effort  is  made  by  the  farmers  to  grow  Garden  Produce  for 
market,  though  the  county  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  industry.*  A 
Lancashire  witness  before  the  Royal  Commission  admitted  that  he 
did  not  cultivate  Vegetables  himself,  but  that  those  of  his  neighbours 
who  did  considered  they  made  a  fair  profit  out  of  them,  that  the 
industry  was  not  largely  cultivated  in  the  district,  but  that,  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  to  some  considerable  extent  a  remedy  for  Agricultural 
Depression.!  His  argument  against  its  adoption  was  that  it  would 
involve  higher  cultivation  and  more  labour,  which  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but 
in  the  present  state  of  the  agricultural  labour  market  it  is  scarcely 
a  reason  for  neglecting  the  industry.  In  South- West  Scotland  also 
a  decrease  in  market  gardening  is  reported :  here  the  alleged  reason 
is  the  decline  in  prices  in  consequence  of  competing  imports.^  This 
price-cutting  by  the  foreign  competitor  is,  of  course,  disheartening,  but 
farmers  have  hardly  a  reason  to  give  up  in  despair  when  they  have 
a  good  vegetable  soil ;  the  experience  of  others  shows  that,  with  a  proper 
application  of  intelligence  and  industry  to  the  work,  market  gardening 
even  now  may  be  made  to  yield  some  sort  of  profit 

It  is  a  pity  that  certain  facilities  for  sale  that  once  existed  should  be 
falling  into  desuetude.  At  one  time  Onion  Fairs  were  common  in 
England,  but  they  have  been  gradually  given  up,  or  have  shrunk 
into  insignificance.  The  old  Bristol  Fair  is  a  case  in  point.  Its 
intention  was  to  provide  a  convenient  market  for  local  people ;  but 
in  latter  times  it  was  found  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  Onions  offered 
for  sale  came  from  Brittany,  and  that  they  could  compete  successfully 
with  the  home*grown  article.  Again,  distributipn  is  of  great  importance : 
the  hand  of  the  Middleman  is  specially  heavy  on  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
Co-operative  Sale  Societies  are  badly  needed  by  our  Vegetable 
Growers,  and  they  would  be  an  especial  boon  to  small  holders. 
Co-operation   of  this   kind   flourishes   in   France.      The   Co-operative 

•   Huyal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Vol.  IV,  p.  388. 
t  ihuL^  Vol.  I,  p.  362. 
:  ibid.^  Vol.  IV,  p.  71. 
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Society  of  Agriculturists  of  Lot-et-Garonne  at  Argen  sent  thirty 
thousand  francs'  worth  of  Onions  to  a  London  and  Cardiff  house  in 
'93 ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Syndicate  of  Gardeners  at  Nantes  sent 
1400,000  pears  and  91,000  dozen  bunches  of  radishes  to  the  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester  markets.*  Suggestions  with  reference  to 
better  marketing  have  been  put  forward,  as  that  the  Spitalfields  Market 
Charter  should  be  abolished.  This  Charter  prohibits  the  sale  of 
Vegetables  within  a  radius  of  the  privately-owned  market,  and  so 
all  produce  has  to  be  carted  from  the  railway  (the  Great  Eastern)  to  the 
market,  to  the  damage  thereof  and  at  the  consignor's  expense.  A 
market  at  the  station  itself  would  be  a  great  and  enduring  boon. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  local  authorities  should  hold  cheap  markets, 
and  this  proposal  might  profitably  engage  the  attention  of  our  municipal 
politicians. 

Attempts  are  made  in  England  to  export  Potatoes,  America  being 
the  principal  consignee,  but  the  trade  fares  not  particularly  well. 
Unlike  our  Government,  that  of  the  United  States  has  no  fancy  for 
encouraging  the  Foreign  Importer.  It  thinks  it  should  be  equal  to 
growing  its  own  potatoes,  so  it  claps  a  substantial  duty  on  ours.  This 
duty  was  at  one  time  as  high  as  4IJ.  a  ton,  it  was  since  reduced 
to  21$.  4//.,  but  will  be  up  again  iinder  the  new  Tariff  Law.  Either 
duty,  however,  suffices  to  discourage  the  British  Exporter,  as  may 
be  gathered  both  from  his  own  complaints  and  from  official  statistics. 
The  British  Export  to  the  United  States  was  1,518,019  cwts.  in  '93  ; 
849,556  cwts.  in  '94  ;  and  98,517  cwts.  in  '95. 

A  word  as  to  Ireland.  It  is  contended  that  the  sheltered  bays 
of  the  South  afford  an  unrivalled  ground  for  early  Vegetables  and 
Fruit,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland  estimates  that  in  Cork  alone  employ- 
ment might  thus  be  found  for  twenty  thousand  people.f 

Hops 

It  is  recorded  that  in  the  year  1425  a  certain  evildoer  was  punished 
"  for  that  he  put  a  kind  of  unwholesome  weed  into  his  brewing,  called 
an  Hopp."  At  the  present  day  the  evildoers  whom  we  would  like  to 
see  punished  are  those  who  refrain  from  using  the  same  unwholesome 
weed.     We  know  now  that  Hops  are  good,  not  only  for  Beer  but  for 

*  Proceedings  of  First  InttmaUoH€U  Co-operative  Congress,  London,  1895,  pp.  342,  343. 
t  See  Report  of  Recess  Committu,  pp.  23,  24. 
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Agriculture.  Such  immunity  as  Kent  has  enjoyed  from  the  Depression 
she  owes  in  a  large  measure  to  her  Hop  Gardens.  Indeed,  in  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  district  the  farmers  make  most  of  their  profits  from 
Hops,  and  some  are  said  to  have  made  handsome  fortunes.  In 
Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  also  the  Hop  Gardens  have  broken 
the  force  of  the  Depression.  In  view  of  this  fact,  in  view  also  of  the 
possibility  of  extending  our  hop-planted  area  in  this  country,  it  is 
disquieting  and  regrettable  to  find  that  that  area  is  shrinking. 

Acreage  under  Hops  in  England 


'75. 


>85. 


acres.  acres. 

69,171       I       71,327 


'93.  *94.         !  '95.  I  '96. 


acres.  acres.       1         acres.         ,        acres. 

57,564  59,535      !         58,940        ;        54,249 


True  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  Foreign  Import, 
which  was  256,444  cwts.  in  '75  and  but  207,041  cwts.  last  year.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  British  Beer  paying 
excise  duty  grew  from  26,966,349  barrels  in  '81  to  32,225,743  barrels 
in  '93,  which  prompts  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Quilter*s  Pure  Beer  Bill  is 
badly  wanted.  But  Foreign  Competition  is  very  severely  felt.  I  have 
not  the  weight  of  Hops  produced  last  year,  but  in  '95  our  production 
was  553,396  cwts.  (the  harvest  was  above  the  average),  and  our  Import 
amounted  to  217,161  cwts.,  one  sufficiently  large  to  affect  injuriously  the 
price  of  the  home-grown  article. 

The  economic  conditions  which  the  Californian  Farmer  enjoys  (most 
of  our  Foreign  Hops  come  from  America)  are  more  favourable  than 
the  Englishman's ;  he  can  get  a  profit  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
Englishman  ;  his  transport  also  is  much  cheaper.  The  English 
grower  gets  disheartened  by  this  competition,  so  gardens  go  out  of 
cultivation,  and  it  is  prophesied  that,  unless  prices  rise,  the  decrease 
in  acreage  will  continue,  for  though  many  have  made  on  Hops,  others 
have  lost,  and  lost  heavily.  Mr.  G.  W.  Finn  told  the  Agricultural 
Commission  that  in  '94  one  of  his  neighbours  lost  ;^  10,000  with  his 
hops  ;  and  farmers  cannot  stand  that  sort  of  thing  for  long.* 


Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidetucy  Vol.  I\',  p.  301. 
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The  Labour  Question 

Now  there  are  many  reasons  why  England's  Hop  Gardens  should  be 
encouraged,  but  the  chief  reason  is  that  Hops  employ  more  labour  than 
any  other  kind  of  farming.  Mr.  Finn  gave  the  Agricultural  Commission 
an  instructive  object  lesson  on  this  point  He  had  two  farms.  On  one 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  all  grazing  land,  his  yearly  labour 
bill  was  seventy-eight  pounds  thirteen  shillings.  On  the  other  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  ninety  planted  with  hops,  his  yearly  labour 
bill  amounted  to  three  thousand  atid  ten  pounds!!^  Such  a  startling 
contrast  should  open  the  ^yz^  (if  they  have  eyes  to  see)  of  those  fatuous 
ones  who  think  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  we  grow  or 
import  our  Hops.  And  it  should  convince  our  legislators  of  the 
importance  of  preserving  and  expanding  the  industry.  It  is  estimated 
that  every  acre  of  Hops  that  goes  out  of  cultivation  means  a  loss  of  £26 
a  year  to  the  working  classes.  Further  (it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge),  East  Enders,  in  the  harvesting  season,  go  out  in  troops 
from  the  airless  slums  in  which  they  are  cooped  for  the  rest  of  the  year,, 
and  get  needed  money  and  scarce  less  needed  fresh  air,  and  what  is 
practically  wholesome  recreation,  in  the  hop  gardens  of  Kent.  Our 
democratic  legfislators  above  all  should  make  this  industry  their  special 
care.  Yet  they  will  not  do  so.  In  particular  those  loud-voiced,  self- 
constituted  friends  of  the  working-man  who  sit  on  the  Liberal  benches 
at  Westminster  would  shrink  with  horror  from  aiding  the  industry ;  for 
to  do  so  means  Protection.  It  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  the  fact.. 
Reduced  railway  rates  and  other  remedies  are  good  and  necessary,  but 
unless  a  tariff  be  put  upon  imported  Hops  it  is  useless  to  call  on  our 
farmers  to  extend  a  cultivation  which  is  continually  exposed  to  risk 
of  loss  from  the  low  prices  engendered  by  Foreign  Competition.  Surely 
this  industry  is  worth  protecting  at  any  sacrifice  to  theory. 

But  Protection  is  not  everything.  A  Pure  Beer  Act,  also,  is  badly 
needed.  So  is  better  Distribution.  The  Farmer  should  get  into  direct 
touch  with  the  Brewer,  instead  of  selling  to  the  Hop  Factor.  As  with 
other  kinds  of  produce  the  middleman  must  be  eliminated  for  the 
health's  sake  of  the  industry ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  this  elimina- 
tion can  best  be  achieved  by  the  farmers  organising  themselves  into 
Co-operative  Sale  Societies,  thereby  becoming  their  own  middlemer, 

*  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  MiuuUs  of  Evidence^  Vol.  IV,  p.  298. 

Vol.  XVI.— No.  96.  2  M 
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They  must  also  look  carefully  after  quality.  This  warning,  I  believe, 
is  needless  in  Kent ;  but  in  Worcestershire  there  has  been  much 
planting  of  common  kinds.  A  sort  called  Fuggles,  as  disreputable 
as  its  name,  seems  much  in  favour  there ;  and  Hops  of  even  lower 
class  have  been  largely  grown.  The  result  of  this  cult  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  when  Worcestershires  have  been  making  a  maximum 
of  72X,  East  Kents  have  been  making  90J.  and  over. 

Poultry 

What  follows  is  from  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  last  Christmas  Eve :  — 

**  All  the  world  seems  to  be  pouring  its  food  into  our  markets 

Here  again  is  a  crate  of  chickens  from  the  Crimea,  with  the  frost  of 

a   Russian   winter  yet  glistening  on  their  skins And  here  are 

boxes  of  geese  that  have  been  hatched,  and  have  swam  {sic)  and  waded 
through  the  Landes  of  Southern  France  until  the  time  has  come  for 
them  to  grace  the  table  of  some  suburban  householder  on  Christmas 
Day.  Rabbits  from  New  South  Wales,  hares  and  wild  fowls  from 
Finland,  ducks  from  Normandy — all  these,  and  scores  of  others,  jostle 
each  other  upon  the  stalls  of  the  salesmen.  Truly,  some  of  our  neo- 
protectionists  ought  to  walk  round  our  markets  just  now,  and  see  the 

piles  of  food  which  the  farmers  of  the  world  are  pressing  upon  us 

Mr,  Le  Bras,  of  the  Central  Meat  Market,  showed  me  specimens  of 
Servian  turkeys,  which,  as  to  feeding  and  dressing,  would  be  no 
disgrace  to  any  English  farmyard.  In  fact,  I  think  I  might  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  they  are  quite  equal,  in  appearance  at  any  rate,  to 

any  that  come  from  Norfolk  or  Lincolnshire The  Servian  farmers 

have  been  instructed  by  competent  persons  sent  by  him  (Mr.  Le  Bras) 
how  to  dress  their  poultry  properly,  and  how  to  pack  it  so  carefully 
that  its  long  journey  may  be  undertaken  in  safety.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  birds  should  come  all  this  way  to  find  a  market,  but  it  appears 
that  the  heavy  duties  of  the  State  and  the  octroi  duty  in  the  towns 
keep  them  out  of  other  capitals.  And  thus  the  Londoner  reaps  the 
benefit  .  .  .  ."  The  Chronicle  chuckles  steadily;  but  being  one  of 
those  "  neo-protectionists "  whom  it  derides,  I  ^m  unable  to  respond 
to  this  glee  over  the  swamping  of  the  London  provision  market  by 
Foreign  Produce,  while  British  farming  is  going  to  the  dogs. 
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Some  Figures  and  their  Explanation 

Engli.sh  farmers  (so  we  hear  from  the  Evidence  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Commission*)  are  prejudiced  against  Poultry.  Perhaps  this  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  eggs  and  poultry  are  the  only  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce  which  have  advanced  in  price  in  recent  years ;  and  that,  owing 
to  the  decreased  prices  of  food,  the  cost  of  rearing  poultry  has  been 
reduced.     Whatever  the  cause,  this  is  the  effect : — 


Value  of  Imports  of  Rabbits ^  Poultr)'^  and  Game. 

Average 
'61-65. 

1     Average 
1      '71-75. 

Averaj^e          Average 
'81-85.       1       '86-90. 

Average 
'91-95. 

'96. 

109,696 

j      249,548 

575»292     ,      750,596 

1 

L 
839,360 

1,007,072 

And  here  is  our  consumption  per  head : — 
Value  per  Head  of  Population  of  Imported  Poultry,  Game,  and  Rabbits. 


Average 
'61-65. 

Average 
'71-75- 

Average 
'81-85. 

Average 
'86-9a 

Average 
'91-95. 

'96. 

I 

d. 
2 

d. 
4 

d 

5 

d. 

5 

d, 
6 

This  Foreign  Competition  tells  very  heavily  against  such  of  our 
own  people  as  do  strive  to  supply  the  market.  Its  effect  is  concisely 
put  in  an  answer  given  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Pringle,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  : — **  {Q.)  You  say  the  moment  the  French  parcel 
comes  over,  the  English  parcel  fetches  an  unprofitable  sum? — {A.) 
That  is  what  this  duck  farmer  told  me.  The  ducks  he  had  early  in 
the  market  paid  well,  but  the  moment  the  Foreign  Trade  began  to 
compete  with  them  down  went  the  price  of  ducks  50  per  cent."  t  Yet 
Englishmen  do  sometimes  make  duck-rearing  profitable,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  Fleetwood  farmer  who  marketed  over  4,000  head  in  '95,  and 
made  good  money  over  the  transaction.     To  attempt  a  relation  of  all 


•  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Evidetue,  Vol.  IV,  p.  439. 
t  Ibid,  Vol.  IV,  p.  65. 
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the  causes  which  make  for  the  foreigners'  success  would  only  be  ta 
repeat  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to  other  industries ;  but  I  may- 
notice  one  factor  in  the  cheapness  of  Foreign  Poultry.  The  foreigner 
— (the  Frenchman,  at  any  rate) — keeps  his  best  poultry  for  the  home- 
market,  where  he  commands  a  good  price,  and  sends  his  second-class 
stuff  over  here  for  the  low-priced  sale.  In  France,  too,  the  Government 
aids  the  industry  by  organising  some  of  the  larger  shows ;  to  recount 
the  reasons  of  the  Englishman's  failure  would  also  involve  a  repetition. 
Want  of  good  marketing  facilities  is  one  of  great  importance,  which> 
in  view  of  its  bearing  on  Co-operation,  I  must  recapitulate.  Another 
is  want  of  intelligence  and  care;  farmers  will  persist  in  regarding 
Poultry-Rearing  as  beneath  their  notice  —  as  being,  in  fact,  "just 
something  for  the  women  to  look  after  "  ;  and  they  ignore  the  necessity 
for  changes  of  blood,  and  all  the  other  details  of  good  breeding.  So 
far  as  lack  of  knowledge  goes,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that 
one  local  body,  at  any  rate  (the  East  Riding  County  Council),  has 
apprehended  the  need  of  sending  round  lecturers  to  the  villages. 

TJie  Example  of  Sussex 

The  men  of  Sussex  are  showing  the  way.  They  have  not  yet  done 
all  they  might  do,  or  all  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  do,  but  they 
have  already  done  so  much  that  the  rateable  value  of  many  parishes 
where  Poultry  Farming  has  been  extensively  adopted  has  increased  at 
a  time  when  the  rateable  value  of  other  villages  was  falling  off.  This 
is  a  pretty  good  criterion  of  success  Another  is  furnished  by  the 
Vicar  of  Heathfield  :  He  says  that  the  profitable  extension  of  poultry 
farming  in  Sussex  has  affected  the  early  marriage  rate.  For  the 
industry  can  be  started  on  a  minimum  of  capital;  personal  attention 
is  the  main  requisite.  It  is  therefore  specially  adapted  to  the  better 
class  of  working  men  who  occupy  small  holdings.  But  little  land  is 
needed  to  keep  a  hundred  hens,  yet  a  Sussex  farmer  says  that  a 
hundred  hens,  properly  looked  after,  will  yield  as  large  a  return  in 
twelve  months  as  a  hundred  ewes.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
example  of  Sussex  is  being  followed,  albeit  in  a  slighter  degree,  in 
Norfolk,  as  well  as  in  that  unfortunate  county,  Essex,  and  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  County  Councils  all  over  the  Kingdom 
will,  by  the  aid  of  expert  instruction,  encourage  the  industry  in  their 
districts.      In  this  manner  they  will  not  only  help  to  make  ordinary 
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farming  more  profitable,  but  also  they  will  do  much  to  raise  the  status 
and  improve  the  prospects  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  prevent  all 
the  good  men  among  them  from  migrating  to  the  towns. 

Our  Import  is  a  scandal.     Here  are  some  figures : — 
Import  of  Eggs  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


Average 
'61-65. 

Average 
'71-75. 

Average 
'81-85. 

Average 
'86-9a 

Average 
'91-95. 

• 
'96. 

No. 
280,375,000 

No. 
602,863,000 

No. 
901,095,000 

No. 
1,123,781,000 

No. 
1,377,911,000 

No. 
1,689,887,000 

We  import,  it  is  estimated,  35  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  that  we  consume, 
and  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  our  chief 
authority,  estimates  that  the  consumption  has  doubled  in  fifteen  years, 
but  this  is  owing,  doubtless,  in  a  large  measure  to  the  increased  use 
of  eggs  in  manufacture.  Here  are  the  sources  of  the"  New  Laid  Eggs  " 
which  go  to  furnish  forth  our  grocers'  shops  : — 


Import  of  Eggs  into  tJu  United  Kingdom  in  ' 

^, 

Great  Hundreds. 

Value. 

From  France 

„    Belgium         

„    Germany        

„     Russia            

„    Denmark        

„    Canada           

„    Other  Countries        

3,275,776 
2,243,789 
2,930,486 
2,406,168 
1,566,623 
500,319 
321,732 

1,273,200 
649,283 
782,121 
630,002 
522,985 
178,931 
103,045 

Total 

13,244,893 

4,184,567 

This  table,  however,  is  not  altogether  accurate  as  denoting  the 
countries  of  origin.  A  great  many  of  the  Belgian  Eggs  come  from 
Italy  and  Hungary,  of  the  German  from  Austria  and  Hungary.  A 
***  great  hundred,"  I  should  also  explain,  means  120.  These  Foreign 
Eggs  are  much  cheaper  than   English,  which  fetch  an  average  price 
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of  from  lOJ.  to  1 1^.  a  great  hundred,  while  the  Foreigners  vary  a  good 
deal,  Russians  being  sold  as  low  as  5^.  Zd, 

The  fact  that  despite  foreign  competition  English  eggs  can  find  a 
market  at  a  price  much  higher  than  the  Foreigner  gets  should  in  itself 
be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  home  producer,  and  (putting  on  one 
side  the  eggs  used  for  manufacture)  British  and  Irish  farmers  should 
have  the  market  in  their  own  hands,  for  not  even  the  callous  consumer 
who  welcomes  American  wheat  and  German  razors  is  indifferent  in  the 
patter  of  Foreign  versus  English  Eggs  on  his  breakfast  table.  Moreover, 
Eggs  pay.  Their  price  has  advanced  15  per  cent  in  fifteen  years  (I  am 
again  quoting  Mr.  Brown)  and  hens'  food  is  cheaper.  Those  farmers 
who  have  had  the  foresight  to  go  with  vigour  into  the  Egg  business 
have  proved  it  thoroughly  worth  their  while,  and  some,  like  the 
Carmarthenshire  farmer  referred  to  in  the  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Commission,  find  their  Eggs  to  be  the  most  profitable  part 
of  their  farm.  Yet  the  British  farmer  for  the  most  part  entirely  neglects 
the  industry.  The  Carmarthenshire  farmer  I  have  quoted  is  said  to 
be  the  only  man  in  his  county  who  troubles  to  prosecute  the  business  in 
a  scientific  manner.*  The  market  is  open  to  the  home  producer  if 
he  will  only  trouble  to  enter  it.  Doubtless,  in  the  cheaper  sort  of 
provision  shops  in  large  towns  the  low  price  of  the  foreign  Egg  attracts 
the  shopkeeper,  but  its  presence  is  very  largely  due  to  inability  to  get 
a  full  and  regular  supply  of  English  Eggs,  combined  with  the  bad 
packing  of  such  as  may  be  got.  The  Army  and  Navy  Stores  points 
this  moral.  This  establishment  sells  about  70,ocx)  eggs  a  week,  and 
it  has  tried  hard  to  sell  English  Eggs,  but  for  the  most  part,  and  for 
the  reasons  just  stated,  it  has  been  forced  back  upon  the  Foreigner. 
Special  reasons  for  whose  success  are  his  treatment  of  Egg  selling  as 
a  serious  business,  his  packing,  and  his  organisation  for  market 

An  extension  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  would  be  of  general 
advantage.  When  your  new  laid  eggs  come  from  Italian  nests,  it  is 
as  well  to  know  the  fact,  in  case  your  grocer  forgets  to  mention  it :  at 
present  only  the  boxes  are  labelled.  The  eggs  themselves  should  be 
stamped,  and  "  Laid  Abroad "  must  not  suffice.  We  want  to  know 
the  exact  country  of  origin.  A  French  egg  may  be  tolerable,  but  a 
Russian  must  ever  be  an  ineffective  substitute. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 


*  Royal  Cnmmission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  Emdence^  VoL  IV,  p.  388. 
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IF  French  officialdom  has  a  good  side,  which  the  harassed  Parisian 
would  strenuously  deny,  it  is  to  be  found  in  its  dealings  with  the 
pauper  children  of  France.  With  these  **  Petits  Desh^rit^s  *' — to 
use  the  quaint  French  term— the  red  tape  of  the  Administration  de 
TAssistance  Publique  is  of  course  no  more  than  the  nursery  rules  of 
their  more  fortunate  contemporaries,  and  the  fact  that  it  follows  them 
through  childhood,  and  for  as  long  as  they  please  afterwards,  is  no  more 
irksome  to  them  than  the  care  of  any  more  ordinary  friends.  The 
Frenchman's  intense  love  of  children  and  minute  solicitude  for  all  their 
needs,  moral  and  physical  (a  solicitude  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  those 
faults  of  French  child-character  which  offend  against  English  ideas), 
finds  its  best  expression  in  this  careful  creation  and  maintenance  of 
home-life  for  those  who  lack  it,  in  the  money  which  is  lavished  on  the 
work,  in  the  prompt  adoption  of  new — chiefly  English— ideas  to  help  it 
forward,  and  the  candid  admission  and  rectification  of  mistakes. 

English  work  on  behalf  of  children  is  now  very  thoroughly  done  ; 
money  for  it  is  plentiful,  labourers  are  many  and  willing ;  hundreds  of 
private  societies  (overlapping  one  another  and  wasting  money  and 
effort  in  the  usual  illogically  vigorous  manner  of  English  charities)  are 
now  at  work  to  save  and  help  child-life,  irrespective  of  its  legitimacy, 
its  moral  or  physical  sanity,  and  all  other  incidents ;  but  the  French 
rightly  claim  to  have  been  first  in  this  field.  The  old  Athenian  idea, 
denounced  by  Themistocles,  of  doing  everything  in  the  world  for 
healthy,  legitimate  children  and  worse  than  nothing  for  the  others, 
held  in  Europe  till  very  recent  times.  Roman  civilisation  at  its  most 
effeminate  period  had  almost  as  little  mercy.  Christianity  itself  made 
little  or  no  difference  to  the  sentiment  which  ordered  that  one  child 
should  be  taught,  fed,  clothed,  and  at  last  introduced  into  the  world 
with  every  favourable  circumstance,  and  the  other  sold  as  a  slave  to 
persons  who  might  do  with  it  exactly  as  they  chose,  so  that  they  did 
not  kill  it  in  too  open  a  manner.  It  is  as  easy  as  unprofitable  to  defend 
the  sentiment.     Sufficient  that  nowadays  most  people  are  content  to 
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write  cheques  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
while  professing  their  admiration  for  the  opinions  and  practice  of 
Athens. 

Charlemagne  first  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  murder 
of  foundlings,  but  the  French  claim  to  the  first  place  among  child- 
guardians  rests  on  St  Vincent  de  Paul.  Certainly  a  children's  home 
(I'Hdpital  du  Saint  Esprit)  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1 360,  and  another 
(rHdpital  de  la  Trinit6,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis)  two  centuries  later,  but 
these  were  confined  most  strictly  to  legitimate  children.  Every  one 
knows  the  story  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  attacking  a  man  whom  he  saw 
punishing  a  child-beggar  who  was  his  property  by  adoption,  of  his 
speech  to  the  crowd  which  collected,  and  of  his  carrying  off  the  child 
and  twelve  of  its  companions  and  founding  a  home  for  them.  It  was 
in  1638  that  his  Orphanage  was  established  near  the  Eglise  St  Landry ; 
a  State  subvention  of  8,000  livres  was  given  to  it,  and  from  all  parts  of 
France  foundlings  were  sent  to  the  care  of  "  le  bon  Monsieur  Vincent" 
In  1790  there  were  6,000  children  under  the  charge  of  this  Orphanage, 
and  of  course  the  Revolution  took  it  in  hand.  Departments  and 
Municipalities  were  ordered  to  contribute ;  a  law  was  passed  declaring 
that  every  woman  who  wished  to  bring  up  her  child  herself  and  who 
required  help  had  the  right  to  claim  it ;  and  finally,  in  1849,  the  Service 
des  Enfants  Assistes  became  a  department  of  the  Assistance  Publique. 
It  is  now  certainly  in  theory,  and  perhaps  in  practice,  the  most  perfect 
system  in  the  world  of  dealing  with  pauper  children— except  the  Scots 
method  of  having  none. 

The  Report  of  the  Service  des  Enfants  Assist^  de  la  Seine  for 
1896,  which  has  lately  been  issued,  is  not  the  less  interesting  reading 
because  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  those  highly-coloured  narratives  of  the 
work  and  harrowing  details  and  illustrations  which  in  England  form  a 
seemingly  necessary  part  of  every  society's  report  Yet  the  history  of 
the  40,000  children  with  whom  it  is  concerned  is  detailed  enough  to 
please  the  most  exacting  reader.  It  is  a  trifle  prolix  and  extremely 
involved,  because,  although  the  reports  of  the  Enfants  Assistes  and  of 
the  Enfants  Maltrait^s  et  Moralements  Abandonnes  are  supposed  to 
be  kept  separate,  the  Budgets  of  the  two  Services  are  amalgamated. 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to  details  about  the  children  in  the 
Infirmaries,  after  reading  which  no  one  could  possibly  guess  to  which 
category  they  belong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  precision  of  statement 
occasionally  causes  a  smile.     We  learn,  for  instance,  that,  of  the  eight 
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young  men  who  were  given  concessions  of  land  in  Algeria  last  year, 
four  are  now  married  and  three  are  fathers,  "  ou  sont  sur  le  point  de  le 
devenir." 

The  pernicious  system  of  outdoor  relief  to  women  with  newly- 
born  children,  begun  as  stated  in  1793,  has  produced  figures  which  will 
probably  lead  to  reforms.  During  the  past  year  30,987  demands  for 
help  were  received,  an  increase  of  over  4,000  since  1893.  A  large 
portion  of  these  were  on  behalf  of  illegitimate  children,  and  several  of 
them  were  from  women  who  had  come  up  to  Paris  in  order  that  their 
confinement  might  escape  notice.  These  latter  are  sent  back  to  their 
departments  when  discovered  (one  came  from  America  and  was  sent 
back),  but  as  the  relief  is  given  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  some 
cases  within  twenty-four  hours,  there  is  not  much  time  for  inquiry, 
though  a  nominal  inquiry  was  made  into  26,619  cases,  leading  to  the 
assistance  of  10,293  children.  More  than  a  million  francs  was  spent 
last  year  on  relief  of  this  kind,  and  532  of  the  children  thus  aided  were 
subsequently  abandoned  and  were  admitted  to  the  Hospice  in  Paris. 
More  inspectors  are  being  appointed  with  a  view  to  a  stricter 
investigation  of  the  demands  for  relief,  and  these  figures  will  perhaps 
show  a  diminution  next  year. 

The  Hospice  which  receives  the  lost  and  abandoned   children   of 

Paris  is  a  large  building  in  the  Rue  Denfert-Rochereau,  fitted  up  with 

every  conceivable  necessity  for  child-life.      Playrooms    and    prisons, 

crSche,  gardens,  schoolrooms,  bathrooms,  kitchens,  laundry,  gymnasium, 

^nd    infirmaiy,  with   a  big   staff   of   governors,  nurses,  doctors,   and 

teachers  of  every  kind:   the  whole  charitable  world  of  Europe  and 

^11    tlie  cranks  and   faddists  in  it  might  be   defied   to  find   anything 

'^/ssi^ig  from  this  well-planned   Home.      It  accommodates  about  500 

nildiren ;   its  floating  population  consisting  of  children:   (i)  brought 

^^'"^    by  their  parents  for  some  temporary  cause;  (2)  sent  there  by 

^       FK>lice  while  the   parents  are  in  prison ;    (3)  abandoned,  lost,  or 

^'^^ned ;    and   (4)  sent    there   by  the    police-court    magistrates   to 

^^l>served  and   reported    upon.      This  latter    category  includes    a 

^^i<ierable  portion  of   the  population  of  the   Hospice.     Instead  of 

*^*^S    sent  at  once  to  prison,  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  who 

''^''^    been  found  guilty  of  some  offence  are  sent  here  with  a  detailed 

^^^*ication  from  the  police  of  their  offence,  their  character,  antecedents, 

'^^     So  on.     They  wear  distinctive  marks  on  their  dress,  and  though 

aVVo>v^j  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty,  are  kept  separate  from  the 
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other  children,  under  the  surveillance  of  a  carefully  chosen  staff  of 
nurses  and  attendants.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  or  sometimes  longer, 
a  report  is  made  to  the  magistrate  about  their  conduct,  which,  if 
unfavourable,  results  in  their  being  sent  to  prison,  and,  if  favourable, 
in  their  being  sent  back  to  their  parents  or  admitted  to  the  ordinary  h'fe 
of  the  Hospice.  During  the  past  year  284  children  under  sixteen  have 
been  so  dealt  with,  and  of  these  forty-six  were  sent  to  prison,  four 
escaped,  ninety-two  were  sent  back  to  their  homes,  and  the  others  were 
distributed  among  the  establishments  of  the  Enfants  Assist^.  The 
dormitories  of  this  department  have  recently  been  rearranged  on  a 
plan  which  certain  unfortunate  circumstances  in  some  English  Homes 
may  render  interesting.  The  rooms  are  square  and  in  the  middle  a 
certain  number  of  children  sleep  together.  Surrounding  this  space  are 
cells  separated  in  some  dormitories  only  by  an  open  lattice-work 
partition  six  feet  high,  and  in  others  by  closed  partitions.  Open 
spaces  and  cells  alike  .have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  separation 
is  effected  without  that  complete  solitude  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
English  law,  is  still  permitted  in  English  children's  Homes.  It  may 
be  added,  however,  that  a  docile  French  child,  with  its  ingrained 
obedience  to  authority,  is  perhaps  easier  to  imprison  than  the  average 
English  boy,  who  would  without  doubt  wreck  the  whole  system  of  the 
Rue  Denfert-Rochereau  dormitories  in  as  many  minutes  as  there  are 
cells. 

Children  are  brought  to  the  Hospice  either  by  the  police  who  have 
found  them  abandoned  in  public  places,  or  by  mothers  who  mostly 
protest  that  they  are  only  leaving  their  children  for  a  short  time.  The 
usual  questions  are  put  to  the  women,  but  they  are  not  bound  to 
answer ;  and  then,  with  a  warning  to  the  mother  that  she  will  not  be 
allowed  to  see  her  child  or  know  where  it  has  been  placed  or  receive 
any  information  about  it  except  an  official  communication  once  in  three 
months,  the  child  is  taken  into  the  Hospice,  and  if  it  is  in  proper  health 
is  sent  to  one  of  the  provincial  homes.  At  the  age  of  six  it  is  boarded  • 
out  in  the  neighbourhood,  its  guardians  being  closely  watched  by  the 
medical  and  other  officers  of  the  Service,  and  so  remains  till  it  has- 
reached  the  age  of  thirteen. 

The  work  done  in  England  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  is  included  in  the  work  of  the  Service  des  Enfants 
Assist^,  and  resulted  last  year  in  431  judgments  being  pronounced,  and 
602  children  passing  to  the  care  of  the  Administration.    The  proceedings 
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under  the  Law  of  24th  July,  1889,  are  slow  and  by  no  means  sure,  owing 
first  to  the  length  of  the  trial,  and  secondly  to  the  delay  and  inaccuracy 
in  the  police  reports  under  which  the  Administration  finally  claims  the 
guardianship  of  these  children.  To  cite  a  specimen  case  :  The  parents 
of  Louis  P—  were  deprived  of  parental  rights  and  sentenced  to  one 
month's  imprisonment  for  sending  out  their  son  to  beg  and  for  beating 
him.  On  appeal  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  reversed  as  regards 
the  father  and  maintained  as  regards  the  mother,  parental  rights  being 
withdrawn  from  both.  The  father,  however,  continues  to  claim  these 
rights.  It  remains  to  add  with  regard  to  the  work  among  the  younger 
children  that  the  number  of  children  passing  through  the  infirmaries  in 
Paris  seems  to  be  unusually  large,  reaching  last  year  24*68  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  admissions,  of  whom  1171  per  cent  died;  and 
that  there  are  (under  the  control  of  the  Central  Administration)  homes 
at  the  seaside,  and  at  other  watering-places,  such  as  Vichy,  where 
sick  children  are  sent.  These  latter,  when  chronic  invalids,  are  often 
granted  a  pension  which  facilitates  their  being  boarded  out  either  in 
Paris  or  in  the  country.  More  than  150,000  francs  was  spent  in  this 
way  last  year. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  children  are  apprenticed  to  some  trade, 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  authorities  of  the  Assistance  Publique 
show  some  lack  of  enterprise.'  Agricultural  occupation  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  France  is  the  almost  invariable  rule,  and  out  of  the  thousands 
of  children  under  the  charge  of  this  Service,  there  are  only  390  boys  and 
504  girls  who  are  not  engaged  in  it.  Only  fifty-three  boys  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Ecole  Maritime  at  Porte- Hallan,  and  thirty-nine  have 
become  soldiers  apart  from  those  drawn  in  the  tirage  for  the  usual 
three  years  of  military  service.  The  boys  themselves  are,  of  course, 
all  afflicted  with  that  tame-cat  love  of  home  which  distinguishes  their 
nation.  As  the  present  report  says :  "  Les  Enfants  Assist^s  se  fixent 
generalement  dans  TAgence  ou  ils  ont  ^t^  ^lev6s.  lis  y  reviennent 
apr^s  avoir  accompli  leur  service  militaire  ;  ils  s'y  marient  non  pas 
entre  eux  seulement  mais  le  plus  souvent  avec  les  enfants  du 
pays  .  .  .  ."  All  of  which  is  regarded  by  the  Directors  as  very 
admirable  conduct.  But  it  is  surprising  that  more  effort  is  not  made 
to  drive  them  out  of  this  country  where,  as  in  England,  agriculture  is 
a  business  which  is  becoming  yearly  less  lucrative.  Whether  and  how 
this  decay  of  agricultural  prosperity  can  be  arrested,  need  n6t  be 
discussed  here,  but  it  obviously  is  not  the  business  of  the  children's 
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guardians  to  sacrifice  the  lives  and  careers  of  their  young  charges  in 
an  attempt  to  revive  an  industry  which  they  can  see  to  be  dying,  and 
in  which  the  present  generation  will  witness  nothing  but  steady  decay. 
Any  one  who  has  studied  the  push,  vigour,  and  enterprise  displayed 
in  English  homes,  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Barnardo,  or  the  Church  of 
England  Waif  and  Stray  Society ;  who  has  seen  their  large  colonies  in 
Canada  and  their  trade-schools  at  home  competing  with  purely 
business  establishments  for  the  custom  of  first-class  London  shops, 
would  smile  at  this  "  rfegle  fondamentale  consacr^e  par  Texperience " 
of  agricultural  apprenticeship,  to  which  the  Assistance  Publique  of 
Paris  hold  so  tenaciously.  A  little  awakening  is,  however,  visible 
The  Union  Coloniale  Fran9aise,  a  comparatively  new  society  for 
dealing  with  emigration,  which  is  slowly  forcing  its  way  into  popular 
favour,  in  spite  of  its  open  admiration  for,  and  imitation  of,  English 
methods,  is  making  valiant  efforts  to  utilise  some  of  the  wealthy  and 
unproductive  territories  which  are  now  the  happy  refuge  of  French 
officialdom.  The  present  Minister  for  the  Colonies  (one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Union  Coloniale)  told  me  recently  that  he  should 
arrange  for  some  of  the  children  to  go  to  Madagascar  when  order  had 
been  restored  there ;  and  he  is  giving  every  possible  encouragement  to 
a  very  primitive  farming  school  at  Ben-Chicao,  in  Algeria.  Some 
details  about  this  establishment,  known  as  the  Ecole  Roudil,  in 
memory  of  the  kind-hearted  Abb^  to  whose  legacies  the  Service  is 
indebted  for  the  land,  will  amuse  people  accustomed  to  hearing 
about  the  somewhat  rougher  school  of  English  Colonial  life.  Up  to 
May,  1896,  the  school  had  received  eighty-two  pupils,  of  whom  nine 
had  returned  to  France  for  reasons  of  health,  ten  for  habitual  idleness, 
and  eight  for  other  reasons,  leaving  fifty-five.  The  pupils  receive 
a  weekly  allowance,  varying  according  to  age  from  fifty  centimes  to 
one  franc  fifty  centimes;  a  considerable  amount  of  this  goes  in  the 
payment  of  petty  fines,  of  which,  together  with  all  the  other  small 
punishments,  full  records  are  kept  To  the  older  pupils  concessions 
of  land  have  recently  been  granted  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Bassour  and  Keddara,  and  eight  young  men  have  been  thus 
established,  four  of  whom  are  in  the  pleasing  family  position  referred 
to  above.  These  villages,  however,  are  close  to  Ben-Chicao,  the 
colonists  declining  resolutely  to  go  far  afield.  Another  small  settle- 
ment has  just  been  completed  in  Keddara,  but  only  four  pupils  are 
ready  to  occupy  it.     Four  others  have  promised  to  come  there  on  the 
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completion  of  their  military  service  in  November,  1897,  but  with  the 
rapidly  improving  arrangements  made  for  emigrants  by  the  Union 
Coloniale,  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  promises  will 
be  kept. 

The  fact  is  that  Ben-Chicao  is  by  no  means  a  suitable  spot  for  the 
farm-school :  it  is  situated  on  high  ground  which  is  swept  by  the  sirocco 
in  summer  and  by  snowstorms  in  winter,  and  the  colony  of  boys  has 
been  established  there  against  the  advice  of  all  the  local  folk.  More 
money  has  been  spent  on  the  place  than  would  have  sufficed  to  buy 
and  fit  up  a  school  of  double  the  size  in  Canada  or  New  Caledonia,  or 
even  a  more  favourable  part  of  Algeria.  Delightful  little  houses,  costing 
between  4,000  and  5,000  francs  each,  but  without  any^  of  the  necessary 
farm  buildings  and  fittings,  have  been  provided  for  the  colonists,  and 
altogether  340,000  francs  has  been  spent  in  fitting  up  an  establishment 
which  is  in  every  way  less  satisfactory  than  one  on  which  Dr.  Barnardo 
would  have  spent  a  tenth  part  of  the  money.  This  is  the  result  of 
trying  to  arrange  every  detail  of  a  little-understood  business  from 
headquarters  in  Paris.  It  is  a  part  of  the  system  which,  as  Li  Hung 
Chang  told  me  when  he  was  in  Paris  last  year,  produces  in  a  certain 
portion  of  the  French  territories  in  China  ten  officials  and  a  heavy 
financial  loss,  whereas  in  an  exactly  corresponding  English  territory 
in  China,  there  is  one  official  and  a  large  profit. 

Out  of  the  894  children  over  the  age  of  thirteen  who  are  not 
employed  in  agriculture,  396  girls  and  thirty-four  boys  are  domestic 
servants,  sixty-nine  girls  are  dressmakers,  twenty-six  boys  are  tailors^ 
thirty-four  boys  are  shoemakers,  twenty-seven  blacksmiths,  &c. 

The  Budget  of  the  Administration  is  a  very  large  one.  The  total 
expenses  for  the  Budget  of  1896  were  10,388,247  francs.  For  the 
Budget  of  1897  5t  is  proposed  to  increase  this  to  10,883,100  francs, 
an  increase  due  to  the  need  for  the  enlargement  of  existing  branches  of 
the  Administration  in  the  Departments,  and  the  creation  of  several  new 
ones.  The  receipts,  which  were  4,838,463  francs  in  1896,  are  estimated 
at  5,024,792  for  1897,  an  increase  which  includes  55,595  francs  of 
expected  extra  profit  from  the  ficole  Roudil,  the  total  receipts  from 
which  are  estimated  to  be  127,058  francs.  This  is  a  perfectly  fair 
conclusion,  since  the  actual  receipts  for  the  past  year  (71463  francs) 
have  exceeded  the  estimated  figure  by  27459  francs.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  the  sum  of  200,205  francs  is  allowed  in  the  1897 
Budget  for  the  working  expenses  and   costs  of  exploitation   of  this 
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colony,  which  is,  therefore,  being  worked  at  a  very  considerable  loss. 
The  difference  between  total  receipts  and  total  expenditure  which  has 
to  be  made  up  by  the  Assistance  Publique  for  the  Service  of  the 
Enfants  Assist^s  during  the  past  year  is  5,306467  francs,  which, 
divided  among  40,000  children,  represents  a  charge  to  the  State  of 
about  130  francs  per  head. 

It  is  an  easy  and  uninteresting  task  to  point  out  the  defects  of  a 
great  work  like  the  Service  des  Enfants  Assist^s,  many  of  which 
defects  are  probably,  moreover,  a  matter  of  individual  impression. 
English  visitors  to  the  big  Hospice  in  the  Rue  Denfert-Rochereau  and 
the  Hdpital  des  Enfants  Malades  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres  would  on  the 
whole  bring  away  an  impression  of  strict  order  and  cleanliness,  but  of 
appalling  dulness.  The  bright-coloured  drapery,  picture-covered  walls, 
tables  full  of  flowers,  and  plenitude  of  toys  and  picture  books,  which 
make  life  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  or 
the  Victoria  Hospital  in  Chelsea,  as  nearly  happy  as  possible,  have  no 
counterpart  in  Paris.  Playrooms  and  dormitories,  hospital  walls  and 
gardens,  are  alike  direfully  dreary.  The  chief  reason  is,  I  think,  that 
outside  visitors  are  unknown.  In  the  Rue  de  Sevres  Hospital  the 
children's  relations  may  see  them  twice  a  week,  and  a  few  sisters  of 
charity  pay  regular  visits,  but  otherwise  no  one  comes,  and  it  naturally 
does  not  occur  to  the  Administration  to  spend  a  few  hundred  francs 
on  cheap  chromo-lithographs,  scarlet  curtains,  and  picture  books. 
Last  time  I  was  in  this  Rue  de  Sevres  Hbspital  I  saw  a  bound  volume 
of  "  Chatterbox  "  which  had  been  passed  eagerly  from  bed  to  bed  for  the 
sake  of  its  pictures,  although  none  of  the  little  patients  could  understand 
a  word  of  it.  The  casual  English  visitor  to  the  Hospice  of  the  Rue 
Denfert-Rochereau  would  again  be  greatly  surprised — remembering  that 
he  is  in  Paris — by  the  dull  rougli  dresses  of  the  girls  there,  which  are 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  dreary  appearance  of  the  Home,  and  are, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  costliness  of  all  decoration, 
whether  of  house  or  person,  in  Paris  doubtless  influences  the  authorities, 
but  a  visit  to  the  bright  and  admirably  managed  British  and  American 
Children's  Home  in  the  Boulevard  Bineau  at  Neuilly,  managed  by  Miss 
Lawer,  shows  the  puzzled  Englishman  (who  is  resigned  to  hearing 
scorn  poured  on  his  nation's  taste)  that,  with  far  less  money  to 
spend,  his  own  countrywomen  can  surpass  the  Parisian  in  a  purely 
Parisian  art. 

One  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
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Among  the  French  charitable  institutions  for  adults  under  the  charge 
of  the  Assistance  Publique  the  eternal  theological  quarrels  are  a  stale 
and  stupid  joke.  They  have  been  fought  out  between  the  Municipal 
Councils  and  the  priests,  with  the  patients  as  amused  and  totally 
indifferent  onlookers ;  the  priests  have  been  worsted,  and  nobody  cares 
or  is  much  the  worse  for  the  result.  But  the  extension  of  this  warfare 
to  the  Children's  Homes  and  Hospitals  of  France  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation.  To  speak  of  little  children  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  being 
allowed  perfect  freedom  to  choose  their  own  religion,  and  being  per- 
mitted to  see  a  priest  if  they  want  to,  is  an  insult  to  childhood,  the 
toleration  of  which  by  French  electors  is  a  noteworthy  indication  of  the 
religious  condition  of  France.  In  England,  as  we  all  know,  this  care  for 
the  religious  welfare  of  children  in  charitable  institutions  is  carried 
to  an  extreme  point — to  recriminatory  pamphlets,  furious  newspaper 
articles,  and  the  Law  Courts  ;  but  I  will  answer  for  it  that  any  English- 
man who  hears  the  Directors,  Secretaries,  and  other  officials  of  the 
Hospices  and  Hospitals  of  the  Enfants  Assist^s,  speak  of  their  insolent 
dealings  with  the  priests,  whose  unhappy  (and  purely  nominal)  business 
it  is  to  care  for  the  young  inmates  of  these  institutions,  will  ever 
afterwards  view  the  excessive  zeal  of  his  own  countrymen  with  a  very 
tolerant  eye. 

Edward  H.  Cooper. 
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DURING  the  visit  of  His  Excellency  Li  Hung  Chang,  many- 
points  of  public  interest  presented  themselves  for  consideration^ 
and,  to  those  in  close  contact  with  the  Ambassador,  none  can 
have  attracted  more  attention  than  the  philological  difficulty  of  inter- 
course which  still  exists  between  the  Chinese  and  ourselves.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  accuracy  to  say  that  the  number  of  Englishmen 
able  to  converse  with  His  Excellency  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter 
may  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  If  this  be  the  case  with 
the  official  and  most  highly  educated  classes,  it  may  be  asked  how  the 
general  run  of  the  two  nations  could  ever  expect  to  enter  upon  intimate 
relations,  even  were  the  country  opened  up  to  English  merchants  and 
English  artisans  to  an  unlimited  extent  ? 

The  appalling  difficulty  of  the  Chinese  colloquial  is  the  stumbling- 
block,  and  in  our  Settlements  upon  the  coast  of  China  it  may  be  said 
that,  putting  aside  a  few  persons  in  office  at  each  place  upon  whom  its 
study  is  imposed,  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  Englishmen  seriously 
attempt  to  learn  the  language,  and  not  more  than  one  in  two  hundred 
succeeds  in  mastering  its  intricacies  after  months,  and  even  years,  of 
study.  A  popular  method  of  communication  had,  therefore,  to  be 
found  by  which  the  European  residents  might  converse  with  their 
servants,  give  orders  to  tradesmen,  and  generally  transact  business  with 
the  natives  who  surround  them.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  patois  so  usefully  introduced  and 
established. 

The  Englishman  who  rushes  to  the  Far  East,  as  far  as  steam  can 
take  him,  experiences,  while  hurrying  through  the  ports  and  stations  on 
his  route,  a  series  of  surprising  effects  from  the  numerous  languages 
and  dialects  with  which  he  is  greeted,  and  of  which,  let  his  memory  be 
as  retentive  and  his  ear  as  correct  as  they  may,  he  can  carry  away  no 
more  in  each  case  than  a  passing  and  vague  impression.  At  Alexandria 
or  Port  Said  he  hears  a  medley  of  Eastern  and  Western  tongues ;  at 
Galle,  Tamil  and  the  Southern    Indian  dialects ;   at  Singapore,  the 
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liquids  of  Malay  ;  all  following  one  another  in  quick  but  evanescent 
succession.  In  China,  however,  an  entirely  new  sensation  awaits  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  language,  an  illegitimate  offshoot  of  his  own  parent 
tongue,  the  very  existence  of  which  he  becomes  aware  of  (in  all  likeli- 
hood) for  the  first  time.  Landing  at  Hong  Kong  in  a  boat  pulled  by 
voluble  Chinese  women  ;  surrounded  on  the  Praya  by  a  crowd  of 
yelling,  pigtailed  coolies,  each  desirous  of  appropriating  to  himself  the 
profit  and  honour  of  carrying  his  luggage,  foreign  devil  though  he  be  ; 
hustled  by  a  phalanx  of  basket-hatted  chair-bearers,  more  desirous  of 
fighting  for  his  custom  than  careful  of  the  sanctity  of  his  person,  he 
at  length  arrives  at  the  house  of  his  expectant  friends — for  in  no  part 
of  the  world  does  a  generous  hospitality  so  certainly  supersede  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  a  public  hotel  for  entertainment  as  in  the 
colony  of  Hong  Kong.  Here  he  is  received  by  another  type  of  native, 
the  celebrated  Chinese  "  boy,"  or  body  servant,  with  neat  dress  of  white 
or  blue,  according  to  the  season,  carefully  oiled  and  plaited  pigtail 
swinging  to  his  heels,  and  smooth  shaven  face  and  crown  ;  and  here  he 
is  conscious  through  it  all  that,  around  him  and  to  him,  English  accents 
of  some  kind  are  being  uttered  for  and  by  the  natives,  not  one  particle 
of  the  sense  of  which  he  can  himself  understand.  English  of  some  sort 
it  most  certainly  is,  and  he  catches  a  familiar  word  here  and  there. 
But  what  kind  of  English?  And  why  and  how  is  it  that  every  one 
present  appears  to  comprehend  it  except  himself?  On  his  first  arrival 
his  entertainer  probably  tells  the  dignified  celestial  who  does  duty  as 
butler  to  "  Catchie  that  tiffin  chop  chop,"  *  which  is  answered  by  a 
serious  "Just  now  catchie." t  As  tiffin  is  announced,  the  lady  of  the 
house  appears  and  welcomes  the  guest.  A  faintly  heard  infantine  cry 
from  upstairs  disturbs  her  serenity  during  luncheon,  and  she  despatches 
an  attendant  pigtail  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  with  the  direction, 
imperturbably  given  : — "  That  piecie  chilo  makee  bobbery,  looksee  what 
thing."  {  Our  new  acquaintance  lifts  his  eyebrows,  struggle  as  he  may 
to  obey  his  Horace  and  be  astonished  at  nothing  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  He  has  scarcely  brought  them  down  again  when  the  "boy'' 
returns  with  a  message  from  the  "  amah  "  or  nursemaid  : — "  Amah 
talkee  that  smalo  have  chow  chow  one  piecie  cockaloach "  §  ;  adding^ 


*  Let  us  have  luncheon  at  once. 

t  I  will  get  it  at  once. 

X  Go  and  see  what  baby  is  crying  alx)ut. 

§  Nurse  says  baby  has  swallowed  a  cockroach. 
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however,  to  soothe  the  anxious  mother,  as  she  hurries  from  the  room : — 
"Just  now  he  number  one,  he  tummy  have  come  topside."  The  host 
interprets  to  his  friend  that  nature  has  effected  a  cure  for  the  child's 
abnormal  appetite,  and  adds : — "  I  see  you  are  puzzled  by  our  Pidgin 
English,  In  a  few  days,  however,  you  will  begin  to  pick  it  up,  and  in 
a  month  you  will  not  only  speak  it,  but,  what  is  more  difficult,  under- 
stand it  when  spoken  by  a  native." 

In  effect.  Canton,  or  •'  Pidgin,"  English,  as  it  is  more  usually  called, 
is  the  familiar  dialect  and  ordinary  medium  of  communication  between 
foreigners  of  European  or  American  nationalities  and  the  Celestial 
inhabitants  of  the  Settlements  in  China.  Without  attempting  to  engage 
too  deeply  in  a  philological  enquiry  with  regard  to  its  evolution  and 
development,  I  may  say  that  the  introduction  of  Pidgin  bears  an  early 
date  in  the  annals  of  our  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  and  the  place 
of  its  birth  was  undoubtedly  Canton.  The  great  cause  of  its  popularity 
with  the  native  hangers-on  of  the  English  has  always  been  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  learned.  It  is  based  in  many  particulars  upon 
the  syntax  of  the  Canton  native  dialect  reduced  to  its  simplest  forms, 
and  it  contains  a  vocabulary  of  purely  English  words  so  limited  in 
number  as  to  be  easily  and  quickly  mastered. 

The  difficulties  which  any  one  of  the  Chinese  dialects  (eighteen 
in  number,  in  addition  to  the  Mandarin,  or  Court,  dialect)  present  to 
the  English  student  are  exceptionally  great  They  are  primarily 
caused  by  the  peculiarities  and  complications  of  the  language  itself, 
and  secondarily  by  the  great  structural  dissimilarity  existing  between 
Chinese  and  English.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  latter  and  lesser 
of  these  difficulties  the  Chinaman  aspiring  to  learn  English  has  equally 
to  cope.  He  is  told  by  those  who  know  that  six  months'  study  will 
go  but  a  little  way.  Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  prefers 
a  system  of  instruction  which,  in  the  same  number  of  weeks,  will  enable 
him  to  communicate  sufficiently  with  the  Barbarians  to  earn  their 
dollars  ?  The  result  is  that  at  Hong  Kong,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
endeavours  on  behalf  of  the  Legislature,  for  many  years  past,  to  intro- 
duce the  English  language  in  its  purity,  and  the  discountenancing  by 
all  officials  of  the  use  of  Canton  English  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  the  dialect  still  holds  its  own.  At  Canton  and  the  various 
coast  settlements,  th^  Chinese  have  regular  schools  and  classes  in  which 
it  is  taught ;  and  it  is  believed  that  similar  arrangements  exist,  under 
the  rose,  in  our  colony  of  Hong  Kong  itself. 
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The  vocabulary  of  Pidgin  is  made  up  of  three  classes  of  words: 
(1)  words  purely  English;  (2)  words  purely  Chinese,  a  very  small 
proportion ;  and  (3)  words  of  doubtful  parentage,  mongrels  bred  of 
various  Eastern  and  European  languages.  The  English  words,  how- 
ever, are  usually  pronounced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  not 
easily  recognised  at  first  hearing;  also  they  are  not  altogether  and 
invariably  applied  with  their  original  meanings,  one  word  often  doing 
duty  in  many  ways.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  "  Pidgin,"  so  much 
used  as  to  have  given  the  best  known  and  the  most  popular  name  to 
the  dialect.  "  Pidgin  *'  is  nothing  but  the  word  "  business,"  as  supposed 
to  have  been  first  pronounced  by  the  earliest  essayers  of  English  at 
Canton,  and  as  faithfully  pronounced  to-day.  "Pidgin,"  then,  means 
literally  business,  trade,  occupation,  or  duty ;  it  is  employed  to  make 
compound  words  in  each  of  these  senses:  as  "joss-pidgin"  =  divine 
worship ;  "  singsong-pidgin  "  =  theatricals  ;  "  coolie-pidgin  "  =  work  of 
a  labourer  ;  and  so  on,  so  that  "  Too  muchie  pidgin  "  =  press  of  work  ; 
and  **  no  got  pidgin "  =  nothing  to  do.  Of  personal  pronouns  the 
word  "  My  "  stands  for  "  I  or  me  "  ;  "  You  "  is  used  as  in  English ;  but 
"  He  "  does  duty  for  "  he,  him,  she,  her,  or  it,"  as  there  are  no  genders 
in  Pidgin.  The  possessive  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  formed  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  "  belong " :  so  that  •*  belong  he  pidgin  "  = 
his  or  her  business;  "belong  my"  =  mine,  and  so  forth.  Then,  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  "  that "  and  "  this "  are  used  much  as  in 
English,  but  the  former,  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  takes  the  place  of 
the  definite  article  "the,"  which  is  hardly  ever  employed.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying "  the  boy,"  a  Chinaman  would  always  say  "  that 
boy."  Again,  the  interrogative  pronouns  "what"  and  "who"  are 
invariably  and  very  curiously  attached  to  things  and  to  persons 
respectively.  "  What  thing  wantchee  ?  "  =  what  do  you  want  ?  but 
"who  man  wantchee?"  =  what  person  do  you  want?  (It  would  be 
very  impure  Pidgin  to  say  "what  man.")  "Why"  is  represented  by 
"  what  for,"  as  "  What  for  you  no  talkee  he  ? "  =  Why  don't  you  tell 
him? 

The  auxiliary  verbs  appear  only  in  the  word  "  have,"  which  is  used 
without  any  change  of  tense  or  person,  as  "  have  got,"  "  have  come," 
"no  have  got,"  "no  have  come."  "Can"  also  is  used  as  a  sort  of 
auxiliary,  the  mystic  words  "can  see"  and  "no  can  see"  admitting 
a  visitor  or  sending  him  away.  "  Can  do "  is  the  universal  equivalent 
for  "  all  right."    "  Plenty  "  is  the  usual  exponent  of  quantity,  irrespective 
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of  amount.  "  Too  muchie  "  means  simply  "  much  "  or  "  very,"  and  not 
an  excess  in  either  case.  Thus  "  My  too  muchie  wantchee  look  see  he  " 
=  I  much  want  to  see  him. 

"  Number  one "  is  the  phrase  for  excellence  or  superiority  either  in 
a  person  or  a  thing.  Also,  used  of  a  person,  it  denotes  rank.  Thus  the 
worthy  Bishop  of  Victoria  is  ordinarily  distinguished  in  Hong  Kong 
as  '*  that  number  one  heaven-pidgin  man." 

The  word  "  belong,"  besides  being  used  as  above  with  the  pronouns, 
appears  inseparably  attached  to  all  qualifying  expressions.  Thus, 
''  He  no  belong  number  one  boy "  =  he  is  not  a  good  servant ;  and 
**  belong  handsome "  applied  to  a  girl  =  good-looking.  It  is  used, 
too,  in  its  more  natural  sense  of  appertaining,  in  such  phrases  as 
**  belong  custom  "  =  usual ;  and  *•  belong  China  custom,"  which  explains 
itsel£ 

In  the  Canton  native  dialect  every  noun,  when  expressed  numerically, 
has  a  classifier  attached  to  it  There  are  about  eighty  of  these  classifiers, 
divided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  nouns :  one,  for  instance,  being 
attached  to  all  things  square,  and  another  to  all  things  flat  In  English 
a  very  few  such  words  are  used  in  an  almost  similar  manner,  one  of 
which,  "piece,"  has  been  appropriated  by  the  inventors  of  Pidgin  to 
represent  with  unique  simplicity  the  complicated  array  of  Chinese 
classifiers.  It  is  accordingly  attached  impartially  in  its  Pidgin  form, 
•'piecie,"  to  every  noun  used  with  reference  to  numbers.  Thus,  "One 
piecie  man  have  got  in "  =  a  person  has  come ;  "  My  wantchee  t'lee 
piecie  fowls  "  is  a  demand  for  three  chickens. 

A  few  English  words  are  used  with  different  meanings  from  their 
own.  Thus,  to  "  catch  "  in  Pidgin  =  get  or  bring.  A  new  arrival  in 
China  is  probably  not  a  little  amused,  as  well  as  slightly  puzzled,  when 
he  hears  an  acquaintance  telling  his  boy  at  breakfast  to  "  catchie  two 
piecie  egg " ;  but  after  a  day  or  two  he  finds  himself  making  a  similar 
request  to  his  own  domestic  without  a  smile.  To  "  pay  "  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  transfer  of  coin,  but  means  to  give  in  the  simplest  sense. 
Thus,  "  Pay  my  that  book  "  would  be  merely  a  request  to  hand  you  the 
article  in  question.  Again,  "  talk,"  or  "  talkee  "  as  usually  pronounced, 
includes  the  act  of  telling  or  advising  as  well  as  that  of  speaking ;  and 
**  My  have  talkee  he  that  belong  foolo  pidgin "  would  mean,  freely 
translated,  **  I  have  advised  him  against  that  folly."  A  lady  at  Hong 
Kong  begging  her  Amah  to  point  out  to  a  Chinese  neighbour  the 
impropriety  of  domestic  squabbles  being  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
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close  proximity  to  her  house,  the  maid  replied  : — "  Hiyah  !  how  my 
can  talkee  he?  He  flog  he  wifo  ;  that  belong  China  custom";  which 
signified  that,  as  national  habit  justified  a  man  in  beating  his  wife,  she 
could  not  intrude  advice  on  the  subject. 

A  very  common  word  in  Pidgin,  probably  of  Portuguese  origin,  and 
meaning  to  know  or  understand,  is  "  savee."  It  is  employed  as  both 
verb  and  substantive :  as  "  My  no  savee  "  ==  I  don't  understand  ;  "  He 
no  got  savee  "  =  he  is  not  clever.  Of  other  expressions,  "  so  fashion  " 
and  "how  fashion"  =  in  this,  cr  in  what  way;  "alia  same"  is  used 
for  like ;  "  topside "  above,  and  "  downside  **  for  below ;  and  "  good 
chancie "  is  not  a  bad  adaptation  of  the  French  "  bonne  chance."  Of 
mongrel  terms,  "bobbery"  (=  noise  or  disturbance),  pronounced 
"bobbely,"  has  found  its  way  from  India;  while  "fightee"  (=  make 
haste),  "wilo"  (=  go  or  take  away),  "masquee"  (=  never  mind  or 
notwithstanding),  "chow  chow"  (=  food),  " lalliloon "  (=  thief),  "chin- 
chin"  (=  greeting),  and  "chop  chop"  (=  quick),  are  all  more  or  less 
of  native  derivation. 

Many  English  words  are  turned  into  forms'' only  to  be  rivalled  by 
a  child's  first  efforts  at  pronunciation,  as  "littee"=  little,  "makee" 
=  make.  "  Smalo  "  and  "  chilo  "  seem  more  in  favour  than  "  small "  and 
"  child,"  while  "  wifo  "  is  the  accepted  rendering  for  the  partner  of  one's 
woes  and  joys.  The  letter  R  cannot  be  enunciated  with  any  readiness 
by  a  Chinaman  :  he  therefore  prefers  "  flend "  to  "  friend,"  and  says 
"alia  ploper"  in  place  of  "all  proper."  This  peculiarity  is  sometimes 
productive  of  curious  results,  as  when  the  butler  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  another  domestic  as  having  gone  to  his  dinner,  or  as  "  getting  his 
rice  "  as  it  is  called,  by  saying  : — "  Chung-ho  just  now  catchie  lice." 

Shyness  and  shame,  though  not  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  Chinese, 
have  a  recognised  existence  in  Pidgin  by  the  expression  "shame-face"; 
thus, "  He  too  muchie  shame-face  "  =  he  or  she  is  bashful,  or  ashamed. 

As  there  is,  perhaps,  no  language  or  dialect  under  the  sun  in  which 
the  practically  useful  more  excludes  the  poetical  element  than  Pidgin 
English,  I  may  be  excused  for  alluding  to  an  apparent  exception  in  the 
usual  rendering  for  sorrow  or  regret,  which  is  invariably  expressed  by 
"  heart  too  muchie  sore."  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that,  en  revanche^ 
"  head  too  muchie  sore  "  =  a  headache,  and  is  by  no  means  a  sentimental 
way  of  putting  it. 

Pidgin  is  spoken  not  only  by  the  English  residents  in  communicating 
with  their  servants  and   employees,  but   also  by  the  merchants  and 
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visitors  to  China  of  all  other  nations.  The  Dutch  captains  who  voyage 
to  Hong  Kong  from  Batavia  with  little  knowledge  of  our  pure 
vernacular,  are  often  excellent  hands  at  Pidgin,  The  French  and 
Germans  make  use  of  it  with  few  exceptions,  and  learn  it  on  arrival 
quite  as  a  distinct  study.  In  the  Colonial  Government  schools  at 
Hong  Kong  every  possible  effort  is  made  in  the  opposite  direction, 
ill  order  that  the  minds  of  the  native  rising  generation  may  be  imbued 
with  contempt  for  the  mongrel  tongue.  The  Missionary  and  Church 
schools  likewise  endeavour  to  introduce  better  things,  not  always  with 
entire  success.  Especially  fatal  is  the  temptation  to  fall  back  on  the 
easier  dialect,  to  young  scholars  already  proficient  therein,  when  they 
are  met  by  the  serious  difficulties  of  purer  English.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  youthful  convert  who  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  psalm  for 
the  day :  "  Why  do  the  Heathen  so  furiously  rage  together  " :  until  his 
European  teacher  rendered  the  line  into  Chinese,  when,  as  the  meaning 
dawned  upon  him,  he  broke  out,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  present : — 
**  My  savee  ;  what  for  that  Heathen  man  makee  too  muchie  bobbely ! " 
There  are,  however,  numbers  of  native  graduates  of  the  various  schools 
employed  in  positions  of  trust,  who  write  and  speak  English  with 
correctness  and  fluency.  As  time  goes  on,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
proportion  of  these  valuable  intermediaries  will  steadily  increase. 
Objectionable  as  the  jargon  may  appear,  there  have  been  occasions 
in  the  past  where  it  has  proved  most  useful,  and  supplied  a  means 
of  communication  when  none  other  existed.  There  are,  doubtless, 
still  many  officers  whose  memories  go  back  to  the  Chinese  War  of 
1 860-6 1,  with  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  Taku  Forts  and 
Tientsin.  During  these  latter  operations  our  native  camp-followers 
from  the  south  very  rapidly  diffused  a  knowledge  of  Pidgin  amongst 
their  northern  countrymen,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  country  people,  bringing  their  provisions  to  market,  to  whom  the 
sight  of  a  Barbarian  was  a  perfect  novelty,  might  be  seen  in  vehement 
conversation  with  the  British  soldier,  as  they  haggled  over  prices  and 
extolled  or  depreciated  their  wares.  The  northern  Pidgin  was,  however, 
full  of  corruptions,  and  the  Hong  Kong  Boys  used  bitterly  to  complain 
"  No  savee."  Indeed,  their  sense  of  grammar  must  have  been  outraged 
by  the  frequent  use  of  expressions  unknown  in  their  schools,  but 
invented  by  the  British  soldier  and  readily  adopted  by  the  northerners. 
In  illustration  of  this,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  one  of  the  most 
surprising  of  these  novel  terms  was  **  fish,"  a  corruption  of  "  this,"  and 
that  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  a  man  holding  up  a  turkey  or  a  leg  of  pork, 
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and  crying:  "How  muchie  fish?"  (=  What  will  you  give  for  this?) 
Another  innovation  was  the  mutual  use  of  "  bono  Johnny,"  a  Crimean 
expression,  to  denote  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain.  Among  the  better 
class  of  Chinamen,  however,  the  Conservative  instinct,  then  powerful 
in  the  north  as  it  is  now  in  the  south,  revolted  against  the  use  of 
Pidgin,  and  officials  of  all  classes  steadily  refused  to  compromise  their 
dignity  by  adopting  it  or  by  tolerating  its  use. 

The  reminiscence  is  nevertheless  of  some  interest  at  this  time,  when 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  negotiations  undertaken  by  Li  Hung  Chang  in 
his  European  tour  are  likely  to  result  in  the  piercing  of  divers  lines  of 
railway  through  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  Continent,  the  greater  part  of 
which  public  works  may  in  such  case  be  expected  to  be  executed  by 
British  engineers,  accompanied  no  doubt  by  a  contingent  of  British 
navvies  to  serve  as  gangers  for  the  native  labourers.  In  this  eventuality. 
Pidgin  will  serve  again  as  a  means  of  local  intercourse,  notwithstanding 
the  normal  antagonism  to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  may  also  be 
regarded  as  certain,  that  if  ever  John  Chinaman  should  reverse  the 
situation,  and  be  tempted  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  English 
Labour  Problem  (and  so  far  as  the  question  of  domestic  servants  is 
concerned  may  the  present  writer  live  to  see  the  day !) — that  he  will 
bring  with  him  to  England  a  profound  conviction  that  the  dialect  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  is  the  ordinary  language  of  the  British 
Isles.  Pidgin,  however,  does  not  at  present  extend  in  our  direction 
beyond  China  proper,  notwithstanding  that  in  our  possessions  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  some  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  are 
natives  of  China.  These,  though,  are  mostly  from  the  Island  of 
Hainan,  and,  finding  the  language  of  their  adopted  country,  Malay, 
excessively  easy  to  learn,  they  have  chosen  it  as  a  local  means  of 
communication,  and  even  use  it  to  a  great  extent  in  conversing  amongst 
themselves.  Every  European  resident  in  the  Straits  speaks  Malay 
more  or  less,  it  being  little  more  difficult  to  Pidgin  up  to  a  certain 
point  Again,  in  Japan  the  Chinese  are  not  very  strongly  represented, 
for  in  Japan  they  meet  with  little  encouragement ;  but  they  all  learn  and 
speak  Japanese,  or  in  its  place  a  sort  of  Pidgin  variety  current  at  the 
European  settlements. 

After  a  short  residence  in  China  the  habit  of  Pidgin  becomes  almost 

second  nature,  and  it  is  really  difficult,  on  leaving  the  country,  not 

to  put  off  its  quaint  and   expressive  phraseology  on  your  domestic 

servants. 

Wilkinson  J.  Shaw. 
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THE     CRYSTAL     EGG 

THERE  was,  until  a  year  ago,  a  little  and  a  very  grimy-looking 
shop  near  Seven  Dials,  over  which,  in  weather-worn  yellow 
lettering,  the  name  of  "C.  Cave,  Naturalist  and  Dealer  in 
Antiquities,"  was  inscribed.  The  contents  of  the  window  were 
curiously  variegated.  They  comprised  some  elephant  tusks  and  an 
imperfect  set  of  chessmen,  beads  and  weapons,  a  box  of  eyes,  two 
skulls  of  tigers  and  one  human,  several  moth-eaten  stuffed  monkeys 
(one  holding  a  lamp),  an  old-fashioned  cabinet,  a  fly-blown  ostrich 
egg  or  so,  some  fishing-tackle,  and  an  extraordinarily  dirty,  empty 
glass  fish-tank.  There  was  also,  at  the  moment  the  stor>''  begins,  a 
mass  of  crj'stal,  worked  into  the  shape  of  an  egg  and  brilliantly 
polished.  And  at  that  two  people,  who  stood  outside  the  window, 
were  looking,  one  of  them  a  tall,  thin  clergyman,  the  other  a  black- 
bearded  young  man  of  dusky  complexion  and  unobtrusive  costume. 
The  dusky  young  man  spoke  with  eager  gesticulation,  and  seemed 
anxious  for  his  companion  to  purchase  the  article. 

While  they  were  there,  Mr.  Cave  came  into  his  shop,  his  beard  still 
wagging  with  the  bread  and  butter  of  his  tea.  When  he  saw  these 
men  and  the  object  of  their  regard,  his  countenance  fell.  He  glanced 
guiltily  over  his  shoulder,  and  softly  shut  the  door.  He  was  a  little 
old  man,  with  pale  face  and  peculiar  watery  blue  eyes ;  his  hair  was 
a  dirty  grey,  and  he  wore  a  shabby  blue  frock-coat,  an  ancient  silk 
hat,  and  carpet  slippers  very  much  down  at  heel.  He  remained 
watching  the  two  men  as  they  talked.  The  clerg>'man  went  deep  into 
his  trouser  pocket,  examined  a  handful  of  money,  and  showed  his 
teeth  in  an  agreeable  smile.  Mr.  Cave  seemed  still  more  depressed 
when  they  came  into  the  shop. 

The  clei^-man,  without  any  ceremony,  asked  the  price  of  the 
crj'stal  egg,  Mr.  Cave  glanced  ner\'ously  towards  the  door  leading 
into  the  parlour,  and  said  five  pounds.  The  clergyman  protested  that 
the  price  was  high,  to  his  companion  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Cave — it  was. 
indeed.  ver\-  much  more  than  Mr.  Cave  had  intended  to  ask,  when 
he  first  stocked  the  article — and  an  attempt  at  bargaining  was  made. 
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Mr.  Cave  stepped  to  the  shop-door,  and  held  it  open.  "  Five  pounds 
is  my  price,"  he  said,  as  though  he  wished  to  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  unprofitable  discussion.  As  he  did  so,  the  upper  portion  of  a 
woman's  face  appeared  above  the  blind  in  the  glass  upper  panel  of 
the  door  leading  into  the  parlour,  and  stared  curiously  at  the  two 
customers.  "  Five  pounds  is  my  price,"  said  Mr.  Cave,  with  a  quiver 
in  his  voice. 

The  swarthy  young  man  had  so  far  remained  a  spectator,  watching 
Cave  keenly.  Now  he  spoke.  "  Give  him  five  pounds,"  he  said. 
The  clergyman  glanced  at  him  to  see  if  he  were  in  earnest,  and, 
when  he  looked  at  Mr.  Cave  again,  he  saw  that  the  latter*s  face  was 
white.  "  It's  a  lot  of  money,"  said  the  clergyman,  and,  diving  into 
his  pocket,  began  counting  his  resources.  He  had  little  more  than 
thirty  shillings,  and  he  appealed  to  his  companion,  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  considerable  intimacy.  This  gave  Mr.  Cave 
an  opportunity  of  collecting  his  thoughts,  and  he  began  to  explain 
in  an  agitated  manner  that  the  crystal  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
entirely  free  for  sale.  His  two  customers  were  naturally  surprised 
at  this,  and  inquired  why  he  had  not  thought  of  that  before  he  began 
to  bargain.  Mr.  Cave  became  confused,  but  he  stuck  to  his  story, 
that  the  crystal  was  not  in  the  market  that  afternoon,  that  a  probable 
purchaser  of  it  had  already  appeared.  The  two,  treating  this  as  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  price  still  further,  made  as  if  they  would  leave 
the  shop.  But  at  this  point  the  parlour  door  opened,  and  the  owner 
of  the  dark  fringe  and  the  little  eyes  appeared. 

She  was  a  coarse-featured,  corpulent  woman,  younger  and  very 
much  larger  than  Mr.  Cave ;  and  she  walked  heavily,  and  her  face  was 
flushed.  "That  crystal  is  for  sale,"  she  said.  "And  five  pounds  is 
a  good  enough  price  for  it  I  can't  think  what  you're  about.  Cave,  not 
to  take  the  gentleman's  offer." 

Mr.  Cave,  greatly  perturbed  by  the  irruption,  looked  angrily  at  her 
over  the  rim  of  his  spectacles,  and,  without  excessive  assurance,  asserted 
his  right  to  manage  his  business  in  his  own  way.  An  altercation 
began.  The  two  customers  watched  the  scene  with  interest  and  some 
amusement,  occasionally  assisting  Mrs.  Cave  with  questions  and 
suggestions.  Mr.  Cave,  hard  driven,  persisted  in  a  confused  and 
impossible  story  of  an  enquiry  that  morning,  and  his  agitation  became 
painful.  But  he  stuck  to  his  point  with  extraordinary  persistence. 
It  was  the  young  Oriental  who  ended  this  curious  controversy.     He 
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proposed  that  they  should  call  again  in  the  course  of  two  days — so 
as  to  give  the  alleged  inquirer  a  fair  chance.  "And  then  we  must 
insist,"  said  the  clergyman.  "Five  pounds."  Mrs.  Cave  took  it  on 
herself  to  apologise  for  her  husband,  explaining  that  he  was  sometimes 
"  a  little  odd,"  and  the  two  customers  left  the  couple  still  quarrelling. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  together,  Mrs.  Cave  talked  to  her 
husband  with  singular  directness.  The  poor  little  man,  quivering  with 
emotion,  muddled  himself  between  his  stories,  maintaining  on  the 
one  hand  that  he  had  another  customer  in  view,  and  on  the  other 
asserting  that  the  crystal  was  honestly  worth  ten  guineas.  "  Why  did 
you  ask  five  pounds  ?  "  said  his  wife.  "  Do  let  me  manage  my  business 
my  own  way ! "  said  Mr.  Cave. 

Mr.  Cave  had  living  with  him  a  step-daughter  and  a  step-son,  and  at 
supper  that  night  the  transaction  was  re-discussed.  None  of  them  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Cave's  business  methods,  and  this  action  seemed  a 
culminating  folly.  "  It's  my  opinion  he's  refused  that  crystal  before," 
said  the  step-son,  a  loose-limbed  lout  of  eighteen.  "  But  Five  Pounds  I " 
said  the  step-daughter,  an  argumentative  young  woman  of  six-and- 
twenty.  Mr.  Cave's  answers  were  wretched :  he  could  only  mumble 
weak  assertions  that  he  knew  his  own  business  best  They  drove  him 
from  his  half-eaten  supper  into  the  shop,  to  close  it  for  the  night,  his  ears 
aflame  and  tears  of  vexation  behind  his  spectacles.  "  Why  had  he  left 
the  crystal  in  the  window  so  long  ?  The  folly  of  it !  "  That  was  the 
trouble  closest  in  his  mind.  For  a  time  he  could  see  no  way  of  evading 
sale. 

After  supper  his  step-daughter  and  step-son  smartened  themselves 
up  and  went  out  by  themselves,  and  his  wife  retired  upstairs  to  reflect 
upon  the  business  aspects  of  the  crystal,  over  a  little  sugar  and  lemon 
and  so  forth  in  hot  water.  Mr.  Cave  went  into  the  shop,  and  stayed 
there  until  late,  ostensibly  to  make  ornamental  rockeries  for  gold- 
fish cases,  but  really  for  a  private  purpose  that  will  be  better  explained 
later.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Cave  found  that  the  crystal  had  been  removed 
from  the  window,  and  was  lying  behind  some  second-hand  books  on 
angling.  She  replaced  it  in  a  conspicuous  position.  But  she  did  not 
argue  further  about  it,  as  a  nervous  headache  disinclined  her.  Mr.  Cave 
was  always  disinclined.  The  day  passed  disagreeably.  Mr.  Cave  was, 
if  anything,  more  absent-minded  than  usual,  and  uncommonly  irritable 
withal.  In  the  afternoon,  when  his  wife  was  taking  her  afternoon  sleep, 
he  removed  the  crystal  from  the  window  again. 
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The  next  day  Mr.  Cave  had  to  deliver  a  consignment  of  dog-fish  at 
one  of  the  hospital  schools,  where  they  were  needed  for  dissection.  In 
his  absence  Mrs.  Cave's  mind  reverted  to  the  topic  of  the  crystal,  and 
the  methods  of  expenditure  suitable  to  a  windfall  of  five  pounds.  She 
had  already  devised  some  very  agreeable  expedients,  among  others  a 
dress  of  green  silk  for  herself  and  a  trip  to  Richmond,  when  a  jangling 
of  the  front  door  bell  summoned  her  into  the  shop.  The  customer  was 
an  examination  coach  who  came  to  complain  of  the  non-delivery  of 
certain  frogs  asked  for  the  previous  day.  Mrs.  Cave  did  not  approve 
of  this  particular  branch  of  Mr.  Cave's  business,  and  the  gentleman, 
who  had  called  in  a  somewhat  aggressive  mood,  retired  after  a  brief 
exchange  of  words — entirely  civil  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Mrs. 
Cave's  eye  then  naturally  turned  to  the  window ;  for  the  sight  of  the 
crystal  was  an  assurance  of  the  five  pounds  and  of  her  dreams.  What 
was  her  surprise  to  find  it  gone  ! 

She  went  to  the  place  behind  the  locker  on  the  counter,  where  she 
had  discovered  it  the  day  before.  It  was  not  there ;  and  she  immediately 
began  an  eager  search  about  the  shop. 

When  Mr.  Cave  returned  from  his  business  with  the  dog-fish,  about  a 
quarter  to  two  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  the  shop  in  some  confusion, 
and  his  wife  on  her  knees  behind  the  counter,  routing  among  his 
taxidermic  material  in  an  extremely  exasperated  state  of  mind.  Her 
face  came  up  hot  and  angry  over  the  counter,  as  the  jangling  bell 
announced  his  return,  and  she  forthwith  accused  him  of  "  hiding  it. 
"  Hid  what  f  "  asked  Mr.  Cave.     "  The  crystal ! " 

At  that  Mr.  Cave,  apparently  much  surprised,  rushed  to  the  window. 
"  Isn't  it  here  ?  "  he  said.  "  Great  Heavens !  what  has  become  of  it  ?  " 
Just  then,  Mr.  Cave's  step-son  re-entered  the  shop  from  the  inner  room 
— he  had  come  home  just  before  Mr.  Cave — and  he  was  blaspheming 
freely.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  second-hand  furniture  dealer  dowti  the 
road,  but  he  had  his  meals  at  home,  and  he  was  naturally  annoyed  to 
find  no  dinner  ready. 

But,  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  crystal,  he  forgot  his  meal,  and 
his  anger  was  diverted  from  his  mother  to  his  step-father.  Their  first 
idea,  of  course,  was  that  he  had  hidden  it.  But  Mr.  Cave  stoutly  denied 
all  knowledge  of  its  fate — freely  offering  his  bedabbled  affidavit  in  the 
matter — and  at  last  got  worked  up  to  the  point  of  accusing,  first,  his 
wife  and  then  his  step-son  of  having  taken  it  with  a  view  to  a  private 
sale.     So  began  an  exceedingly  acrimonious  and  emotional  discussion. 
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which  ended  for  Mrs.  Cave  in  a  peculiar  nervous  condition  midway 
between  hysterics  and  amuck,  and  caused  the  step-son  to  be  half-an- 
hour  late  at  the  furniture  establishment  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Cave 
took  refuge  from  his  Avife's  emotions  in  the  shop. 

In  the  evening  the  matter  was  resumed,  with  less  passion  and  in  a 
judicial  spirit,  under  the  presidency  of  the  step-daughter.  The  supper 
passed  unhappily,  and  culminated  in  a  painful  scene.  Mr.  Cave 
apparently  gave  way  at  last  to  extreme  exasperation,  and  went  out 
banging  the  front  door  violently.  The  rest  of  the  family,  having 
discussed  him  with  the  freedom  his  absence  warranted,  hunled  the 
house  from  garret  to  cellar,  hoping  to  light  upon  the  crystal. 

The  next  day  the  two  customers  called  ag^in.  They  were  received 
by  Mrs.  Cave  almost  in  tears.  It  transpired  that  no  one  could  imagine 
all  that  she  had  stood  from  Cave  at  various  times  in  her  married 
pilgrimage She  also  gave  a  garbled  account  of  the  dis- 
appearance. The  clergyman  and  the  Oriental  laughed  silently  at  one 
another,  and  said  it  was  very  extraordinary.  As  Mrs.  Cave  seemed 
disposed  to  give  them  the  complete  history  of  her  life  they  made  to 
leave  the  shop.  Thereupon  Mrs.  Cave,  still  clinging  to  hope,  asked  for 
the  clergyman's  address,  so  that,  if  she  could  get  anything  out  of  Cave, 
she  might  communicate  it.  The  address  was  duly  given,  but  apparently 
was  afterwards  mislaid.     Mrs.  Cave  can  remember  nothing  about  it 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  Caves  seem  to  have  exhausted  their 
emotions,  and  Mr.  Cave,  who  had  been  out  in  the  afternoon,  supped  in 
a  gloomy  isolation  that  was  in  pleasant  contrast  with  the  impassioned 
controversy  of  the  previous  days.  For  some  time  matters  were  very 
badly  strained  in  the  Cave  household,  but  neither  crystal  nor  customer 
reappeared. 

Now,  without  mincing  the  matter,  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  Cave 
was  'a  liar.  He  knew  perfectly  well  where  the  crystal  was.  It 
was  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Jacoby  Wace,  Assistant  Demonstrator  at 
St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Westbourne  Street.  It  stood  on  the  sideboard 
partially  covered  by  a  black  velvet  cloth,  and  beside  a  decanter  of 
American  whisky.  It  is  from  Mr.  Wace,  indeed,  that  the  particulars 
upon  which  this  narrative  is  based  were  derived.  Cave  had  taken  off 
the  thing  to  the  hospital,  hid  in  the  dog-fish  sack,  and  there  had  pressed 
the  young  investigator  to  keep  it  for  him.  Mr.  Wace  was  a  little 
dubious  at  first.  His  relationship  to  Cave  was  peculiar.  He  had  a 
taste  for  singular  characters,  and  he  had  more  than  once  invited  the 
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old  man  to  smoke  and  drink  in  his  rooms,  and  to  unfold  his  rather 
amusing  views  of  life  in  general  and  of  his  wife  in  particular.  Mr. 
Wace  had  encountered  Mrs.  Cave,  too,  on  occasions  when  Mr.  Cave  was 
not  at  home  to  attend  to  him.  He  knew  the  constant  interference  to 
which  Cave  was  subjected,  and  having  weighed  the  story  judicially, 
he  decided  to  give  the  crystal  a  refuge.  Mr.  Cave  promised  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  his  remarkable  affection  for  the  crystal  more 
fully  on  a  later  occasion,  but  he  spoke  distinctly  of  seeing  visions 
therein.     He  called  on  Mr.  Wace  the  same  evening. 

He  told  a  complicated  story.  The  crystal  he  said  had  come  into 
his  possession  with  other  oddments  at  the  forced  sale  of  another 
curiosity  dealer's  effects,  and  not  knowing  what  its  value  might  be,  he 
had  ticketed  it  at  ten  shillings.  It  had  hung  upon  his  hands  at  that 
price  for  some  months,  and  he  was  thinking  of  "  reducing  the  figure," 
when  he  made  a  singular  discovery. 

At  that  time  his  health  was  very  bad — and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  throughout  all  this  experience,  his  physical  condition  was 
one  of  ebb— and  he  was  in  considerable  distress  by  reason  of  the 
negligence,  the  positive  ill-treatment  even,  he  received  from  his  wife 
and  step-children.  His  wife  was  vain,  extravagant,  unfeeling,  and  had 
a  growing  taste  for  private  drinking ;  his  step-daughter  was  mean  and 
over-reaching ;  and  his  step-son  had  conceived  a  violent  dislike  for  him, 
and  lost  no  chance  of  showing  it  The  requirements  of  his  business 
pressed  heavily  upon  him,  and  Mr.  Wace  does  not  think  that  he  was 
altogether  free  from  occasional  intemperance.  He  had  begun  life  in  a 
comfortable  position,  he  was  a  man  of  fair  education,  and  he  suffered,  for 
weeks  at  a  stretch,  from  melancholia  and  insomnia.  Afraid  to  disturb 
his  family,  he  would  slip  quietly  from  his  wife's  side,  when  his  thoughts 
became  intolerable,  and  wander  about  the  house.  And  about  three  o'clock 
one  morning,  late  in  August,  chance  directed  him  into  the  shop. 

The  dirty  little  place  was  impenetrably  black  except  in  one  spot, 
where  he  perceived  an  unusual  glow  of  light.  Approaching  this,  he 
discovered  it  to  be  the  crystal  egg,  which  was  standing  on  the  corner  of 
the  counter  towards  the  window.  A  thin  ray  smote  through  a  crack  in 
the  shutters,  impinged  upon  the  object,  and  seemed  as  it  were  to  fill  its 
entire  interior. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Cave  that  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  optics  as  he  had  known  them  in  his  younger  days.  He  could 
understand  the  rays  being  refracted  by  the  crystal  and  coming  to  a 
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focus  in  Its  interior,  but  this  diffusion  jarred  with  his  physical  concep- 
tions. He  approached  the  crystal  nearly,  peering  into  it  and  round  it, 
with  a  transient  revival  of  the  scientific  curiosity  that  in  his  youth  had 
determined  his  choice  of  a  calling.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  light 
not  steady,  but  writhing  within  the  substance  of  the  egg,  as  though  that 
object  was  a  hollow  sphere  of  some  luminous  vapour.  In  moving  about 
to  get  different  points  of  view,  he  suddenly  found  that  he  had  come 
between  it  and  the  ray,  and  that  the  crystal  none  the  less  remained 
luminous.  Greatly  astonished,  he  lifted  it  out  of  the  light  ray  and 
carried  it  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  shop.  It  remained  bright  for  some 
four  or  five  minutes,  when  it  slowly  faded  and  went  out.  He  placed 
it  on  the  thin  streak  of  daylight,  and  its  luminousness  was  almost 
immediately  restored. 

So  far,  at  least,  Mr.  Wace  was  able  to  verify  the  remarkable  story 
of  Mr.  Cave.  He  has  himself  repeatedly  held  this  crystal  in  a  ray  of 
light  (which  had  to  be  of  a  less  diameter  than  one  millimetre).  And 
in  a  perfect  darkness,  such  as  could  be  produced  by  velvet  wrapping, 
the  crystal  did  undoubtedly  appear  very  faintly  phosphorescent.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  luminousness  was  of  some  exceptional 
sort,  and  not  equally  visible  to  all  ^y^s  ;  for  Mr.  Harbinger — whose 
name  will  be  familiar  to  the  scientific  reader  in  connexion  with  the 
Pasteur  Institute — was  quite  unable  to  see  any  light  whatever.  And 
Mr.  Wace's  own  capacity  for  its  appreciation  was  out  of  comparison 
inferior  ta  that  of  Mr.  Cave's.  Even  with  Mr.  Cave  the  power  varied 
very  considerably :  his  vision  was  most  vivid  during  states  of  extreme 
weakness  and  fatigue. 

Now,  from  the  outset  this  light  in  the  crystal  exercised  a  curious 
fascination  upon  Mr.  Cave  And  it  says  more  for  his  loneliness  of  soul 
than  a  volume  of  pathetic  writing  could  do,  that  he  told  no  human 
being  of  his  curious  observations.  He  seems  to  have  been  living  in 
such  an  atmosphere  of  petty  spite  that  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
pleasure  would  have  been  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  He  found  that  as  the 
dawn  advanced,  and  the  amount  of  diffused  light  increased,  the  crystal 
became  to  all  appearance  non-luminous.  And  for  some  time  he  was 
unable  to  see  anything  in  it,  except  at  night-time,  in  vdark  comers 
of  the  shop. 

But  the  use  of  an  old  velvet  cloth,  which  he  used  as  a  background 
for  a  collection  of  minerals,  occurred  to  him,  and  by  doubling  this,  and 
putting  it  over  his  head  and  hands,  he  was  able  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
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luminous  movement  within  the  crystal  even  in  the  day-time.  He  was 
very  cautious  lest  he  should  be  thus  discovered  by  his  wife,  and  he 
practised  this  occupation  only  in  the  afternoons,  while  she  was  asleep 
upstairs,  and  then  circumspectly  in  a  hollow  under  the  counter.  And 
one  day,  turning  the  crystal  about  in  his  hands,  he  saw  something. 
It  came  and  went  like  a  flash,  but  it  gave  him  the  impression  that  the 
object  had  for  a  moment  opened  to  him  the  view  of  a  wide  and  spacious 
and  strange  country ;  and,  turning  it  about,  he  did,  just  as  the  light 
faded,  see  the  same  vision  again. 

Now,  it  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  state  all  the  phases 
of  Mr.  Cave's  discovery  from  this  point.  Suffice  that  the  effect  was 
this :  the  crystal,  being  peered  into  at  an  angle  of  about  137  degrees 
from  the  direction  of  the  illuminating  ray,  gave  a  clear  and  consistent 
picture  of  a  wide  and  peculiar  country-side.  It  was  not  dream -like  at 
all:  it  produced  a  definite  impression  of  reality,  and  the  better  the 
light  the  more  real  and  solid  it  seemed.  It  was  a  moving  picture  :  that 
is  to  say,  certain  objects  moved  in  it,  but  slowly  in  an  orderly  manner 
like  real  things,  and,  according  as  the  direction  of  the  lighting  and 
vision  changed,  the  picture  changed  also.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been 
like  looking  through  an  oval  glass  at  a  view,  and  turning  the  glass 
about  to  get  at  different  aspects. 

Mr.  Cave's  statements,  Mr.  Wace  assures  me,  were  extremely  circum- 
stantial, and  entirely  free  from  any  of  that  emotional  quality  that  taints 
hallucinatory  impressions.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Wace  to  see  any  similar  clarity  in  the  faint  opalescence 
of  the  crystal  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  try  as  he  would.  But  the 
difference  in  intensity  of  the  impressions  received  by  the  two  men  was 
very  great,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  what  was  a  view  to  Mr.  Cave 
was  a  mere  blurred  nebulosity  to  Mr.  Wace. 

The  view,  as  Mr,  Cave  described  it,  was  invariably  of  an  extensive 
plain,  and  he  seemed  always  to  be  looking  at  it  from  a  considerable 
height,  as  if  from  a  tower  or  a  mast  To  the  east  and  to  the  west 
the  plain  was  bounded  at  a  remote  distance  by  vast  reddish  cliffs,  which 
reminded  him  of  those  he  had  seen  in  some  picture  ;  but  what  the  picture 
was  Mr.  Wace  was  unable  to  ascertain.  These  cliff's  passed  north  and 
south — he  could  tell  the  points  of  the  compass  by  the  stars  that  were 
visible  of  a  night — receding  in  an  almost  illimitable  perspective  and 
fading  into  the  mists  of  the  distance  before  they  met.  He  was  nearer 
the  eastern  set  of  cliffs,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  vision  the  sun  was 
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rising  over  them,  and  black  against  the  sunh'ght  and  pale  against  their 
shadow  appeared  a  multitude  of  soaring  forms  that  Mr.  Cave  regarded 
as  birds.  A  vast  range  of  buildings  spread  below  him  ;  he  seemed  to 
be  looking  down  upon  them  ;  and,  as  they  approached  the  blurred  and 
refracted  edge  of  the  picture,  they  became  indistinct.  There  were  also 
trees  curious  in  shape  and  in  colouring,  a  deep  mossy  green  and  an 
exquisite  grey,  beside  a  wide  and  shining  canal.  And  something  great 
and  brilliantly  coloured  flew  across  the  picture.  But  the  first  time 
Mr.  Cave  saw  these  pictures  he  saw  only  in  flashes,  his  hands  shook, 
his  head  moved,  the  vision  came  and  went,  and  grew  foggy  and  indistinct 
And  at  first  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  the  picture  again 
once  the  direction  of  it  was  lost 

His  next  clear  vision,  which  came  about  a  week  after  the  first,  the 
interval  having  yielded  nothing  but  tantalising  glimpses  and  some 
useful  experience,  showed  him  the  view  down  the  length  of  the  valley. 
The  view  was  different,  but  he  had  a  curious  persuasion,  which  his 
subsequent  observations  abundantly  confirmed,  that  he  was  regarding 
this  strange  world  from  exactly  the  same  spot,  although  he  was 
looking  in  a  different  direction.  The  long  facade  of  the  great  building, 
whose  roof  he  had  looked  down  upon  before,  was  now  receding  in 
perspective.  He  recognised  the  roof.  In  the  front  of  the  facade  was 
a  terrace  of  massive  proportions  and  extraordinary  length,  and  down 
tlie  middle  of  the  terrace,  at  certain  intervals,  stood  huge  but  vei}' 
graceful  masts,  bearing  small  shiny  objects  which  reflected  the  settii^ 
sun.  The  import  of  these  small  objects  did  not  then  occur  to  Mr.  Cave 
until  some  time  after,  as  he  was  describing  the  scene  to  Mr.  Wace.  The 
terrace  overhung  a  thicket  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  graceful  vegeta- 
tion, and  beyond  this  was  a  wide  grassy  lawn  on  which  certain  broad 
creatures,  in  form  like  beetles  but  enormously  larger,  reposed.  Beyond 
this  again  was  a  richly  decorated  causeway  of  pinkish  stone ;  and 
beyond  that,  and  lined  with  dense  red  weeds,  and  passing  up  the 
valley  exactly  parallel  with  the  distant  cliffs,  was  a  broad  and  mirror- 
like expanse  of  water.  The  air  seemed  full  of  squadrons  of  great  birds, 
manoeuvring  in  stately  curves ;  and  across  the  river  was  a  multitude  of 
splendid  buildings,  richly  coloured  and  glittering  with  metallic  tracery 
and  facets,  among  a  forest  of  moss-like  and  lichenous  trees.  And 
suddenly  something  flapped  repeatedly  across  the  vision,  like  the 
fluttering  of  a  jewelled  fan  or  the  beating  of  a  wing,  and  a  face,  or 
rather  the  upper  part  of  a  face  with  very  large  eyes,  came  as  it  were 
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close  to  his  own  and  as  if  on  the  other  side  of  the  crystal.  Mr.  Cave 
was  so  startled  and  so  impressed  by  the  absolute  reality  of  these  eyes, 
that  he  drew  his  head  back  from  the  crystal  to  look  behind  it  He  had 
become  so  absorbed  in  watching  that  he  was  quite  surprised  to  find 
himself  in  the  cool  darkness  of  his  little  shop,  with  its  familiar  odour  of 
methyl,  mustiness,  and  decay.  And,  as  he  blinked  about  him,  the 
glowing  crystal  faded,  and  went  out. 

Such  were  the  first  general  impressions  of  Mr.  Cave.  The  story 
is  curiously  direct  and  circumstantial.  From  the  outset,  when  the 
valley  first  flashed  momentarily  on  his  senses,  his  imagination  was 
strangely  affected,  and,  as  he  began  to  appreciate  the  details  of  the 
scene  he  saw,  his  wonder  rose  to  the  point  of  a  passion.  He  went 
about  his  business  listless  and  distraught,  thinking  only  of  the  time 
when  he  should  be  able  to  return  to  his  watching.  And  then  a  few 
weeks  after  his  first  sight  of  the  valley  came  the  two  customers,  the 
stress  and  excitement  of  their  offer,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
crystal  from  sale,  which  I  have  already  described. 

Now,  while  the  thing  was  Mr.  Cave's  secret,  it  remained  a  mere 
wonder,  a  thing  to  creep  to  covertly  and  peep  at,  as  a  child  might 
peep  upon  a  forbidden  garden.  But  Mr.  Wace  has,  for  a  young 
scientific  investigator,  a  particularly  lucid  and  consecutive  habit  of  mind. 
Directly  the  crystal  and  its  story  came  to  him,  and  he  had  satisfied 
himself,  by  seeing  the  phosphorescence  with  his  own  eyes,  that  there 
really  was  a  certain  evidence  for  Mr.  Cave's  statements,  he  proceeded 
to  develop  the  matter  systematically.  Mr.  Cave  was  only  too  eager 
to  come  and  feast  his  eyes  on  this  wonderland  he  saw,  and  he  came 
every  night  from  half-past  eight  until  half-past  ten,  and  sometimes, 
in  Mr.  Wace's  absence,  during  the  day.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  also, 
he  came.  From  the  outset  Mr.  Wace  made  copious  notes,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  scientific  method  that  the  relation  between  the  direction 
from  which  the  initiating  ray  entered  the  crystal  and  the  orientation 
of  the  picture  were  proved.  And,  by  covering  the  crystal  in  a  box 
perforated  only  with  a  small  aperture  to  admit  the  exciting  ray,  and 
by  substituting  black  holland  for  his  buff"  blinds,  he  greatly  improved 
the  conditions  of  the  observations ;  so  that  in  a  little  while  they  were 
able  to  consider  the  valley  in  any  direction  they  desired. 

So  having  cleared  the  way,  we  may  give  a  brief  account  of  this 
visionary  world  within  the  crystal.  The  things  were  in  all  cases  seen 
by  Mr.  Cave,  and  the  method  of  working  was  invariably  for  him  to 
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watch  the  crystal  and  report  what  he  saw,  while  Mr.  Wace  (who  as 
a  science  student  had  learnt  the  trick  of  writing  in  the  dark)  wrote 
a  brief  note  of  his  report  When  the  crystal  faded,  it  was  put  mto  its 
box  in  the  proper  position  and  the  electric  light  turned  on.  Mr.  Wace 
asked  questions,  and  suggested  observations  to  clear  up  difficult 
points.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  less  visionary  and  more 
matter-of-fact. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Cave  had  been  speedily  directed  to  the  bird- 
like  creatures  he  had  seen  so  abundantly  present  in  each  of  his  earlier 
visions.  His  first  impression  was  soon  corrected,  and  he  considered 
for  a  time  that  they  might  represent  a  diurnal  species  of  bat  Then 
he  thought,  grotesquely  enough,  that  they  might  be  cherubs.  Their 
heads  were  round,  and  curiously  human,  and  it  was  the  eyes  of  one 
of  them  that  had  so  startled  him  on  his  second  observation.  They  had 
broad,  silvery  wings,  not  feathered,  but  glistening  almost  as  brilliantly 
as  new-killed  fish  and  with  the  same  subtle  play  of  colour,  and  these 
wings  were  not  built  on  the  plan  of  bird-wing  or  bat,  Mr.  Wace 
learned,  but  supported  by  curved  ribs  radiating  from  the  body.  (A 
sort  of  butterfly  wing  with  curved  ribs  seems  best  to  express  their 
appearance.)  The  body  was  small,  but  fitted  with  two  bunches  of 
prehensile  organs,  like  long  tentacles,  immediately  under  the  mouth. 
Incredible  as  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Wace,  the  persuasion  at  last  became 
irresistible,  that  it  was  these  creatures  which  owned  the  great  quasi- 
human  buildings  and  the  magnificent  garden  that  made  the  broad 
valley  so  splendid.  And  Mr.  Cave  perceived  that  the  buildings,  with 
other  peculiarities,  had  no  doors,  but  that  the  great  circular  windows, 
which  opened  freely,  gave  the  creatures  egress  and  entrance.  They 
would  alight  upon  their  tentacles,  fold  their  wings  to  a  smallness 
almost  rod-like,  and  hop  into  the  interior.  But  among  them' was  a 
multitude  of  smaller-winged  creatures,  like  great  dragon-flies  and 
moths  and  flying  beetles,  and  across  .the  greensward  brilliantly-coloured 
gigantic  ground-beetles  crawled  lazily  to  and  fro.  Moreover,  on  the 
causeways  and  terraces,  large-headed  creatures  similar  to  the  greater 
winged  flies,  but  wingless,  were  visible,  hopping  busily  upon  their 
hand-like  tangle  of  tentacles. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  glittering  objects  upon  masts 
that  stood  upon  the  terrace  of  the  nearer  building.  It  dawned  upon 
Mr.  Cave,  after  regfarding  one  of  these  masts  very  fixedly  on  one 
particularly  vivid  day,  that  the  glittering  object  there  was  a  crystal 
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exactly  like  that  into  which  he  peered.  And  a  still  more  careful 
scrutiny  convinced  him  that  each  one  in  a  vista  of  nearly  twenty 
carried  a  similar  object. 

Occasionally  one  of  the  large  flying  creatures  would  flutter  up  to 
one,  and,  folding  its  wings  and  coiling  a  number  of  its  tentacles  about 
the  mast,  would  regard  the  crystal  fixedly  for  a  space,  sometimes  for 
as  long  as  fifteen  minutes.  And  a  series  of  observations,  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Wace,  convinced  both  watchers  that,  so  far  as  this 
visionary  world  was  concerned,  the  crystal  into  which  they  peered 
actually  stood  at  the  summit  of  the  endmost  mast  on  the  terrace,  and 
that  on  one  occasion  at  least  one  of  these  inhabitants  of  this  other 
world  had  looked  into  Mr.  Cave's  face  while  he  was  making  these 
observations. 

Now  we  have  to  believe  one  of  three  things:  that  Mr.  Cave's 
crj'stal  was  in  two  worlds  at  once,  and  that,  while  it  was  carried  about 
in  one,  it  remained  stationary  in  the  other,  which  seems  altogether 
absurd  ;  or  else  that  it  had  some  peculiar  relation  of  sympathy  with 
another  and  exactly  similar  crystal  in  this  other  world,  so  that  what 
was  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  one  in  this  world  was,  under  suitable 
conditions,  visible  to  an  observer  in  the  corresponding  crystal  in  the 
other  world  ;  and  vice  versd.  At  present,  indeed,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  way  in  which  two  crystals  could  so  come  en  rapport^  but 
nowadays  we  know  enough  to  understand  that  the  thing  is  not 
altogether  impossible.  This  view  of  the  crystals  as  en  rapport  was 
the  supposition  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Wace,  and  to  me  at  least  it  seems 
extremely  plausible 

And  where  was  this  other  world  ?  On  this,  also,  the  alert  intelligence 
of  Mr.  Wace  speedily  threw  light.  After  sunset,  the  sky  darkened 
rapidly — there  was  a  very  brief  twilight  interval  indeed — ^and  the  stars 
shone  out.  They  were  recognisably  the  same  as  those  we  see,  arranged 
in  the  same  constellations.  Mr.  Cave  recognised  the  Bear,  the  Pleiades, 
Aldebaran,  and  Sirius:  so  that  the  other  world  must  be  somewhere 
in  the  solar  system,  and,  at  the  utmost,  only  a  few  hundreds,  of  millions 
of  miles  from  our  own.  Following  up  this  clue,  Mr.  Wace  learned  that 
the  midnight  sky  was  a  darker  blue  even  than  our  midwinter  sky,  and 
that  the  sun  seemed  a  little  smaller.  And  there  were  two  small  moons : 
"like  our  moon  but  smaller,  and  quite  differently  marked"  .one  of 
which  moved  so  rapidly  that  its  motion  was  clearly  visible  as  one 
regarded  it.     These  moons  were  never  high  in  the.  sky,  but  vanished 
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as  they  rose  :  that  is,  every  time  they  revolved  they  were  eclipsed 
because  they  were  so  near  their  primary  planet  And  all  this  answers 
quite  completely,  although  Mr.  Cave  did  not  know  it,  to  what  must  be 
the  condition  of  things  on  Mars. 

Indeed,  it  seems  an  exceedingly  plausible  conclusion  that  peering 
into  this  crystal  Mr.  Cave  did  actually  see  the  planet  Mars  and  its 
inhabitants.  And,  if  that  be  the  case,  then  the  evening  star  that  shone 
so  brilliantly  in  the  sky  of  that  distant  vision,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  our  own  familiar  earth. 

For  a  time  the  Martians — if  they  were  Martians — do  not  seem  to 
have  known  of  Mr.  Cave's  inspection.  Once  or  twice  one  would  come 
to  peer,  and  go  away  very  shortly  to  some  other  mast,  as  though  the 
vision  was  unsatisfactory.  During  this  time  Mr.  Cave  was  able  to  watch 
the  proceedings  of  these  winged  people  without  being  disturbed  by 
their  attentions,  and,  although  his  report  is  necessarily  vague  and 
fragmentary,  it  is  nevertheless  very  suggestive.  Imagme  the  impression 
of  humanity  a  Martian  observer  would  get  who,  after  a  difficult  process 
of  preparation  and  with  considerable  fatigue  to  the  eyes,  was  abk  to 
peer  at  London  from  the  steeple  of  St.  Martin's  Church  for  stretches,  at 
longest,  of  four  minutes  at  a  time.  Mr.  Cave  was  unable  to  ascertain  if 
the  winged  Martians  were  the  same  as  the  Martians  who  hopped  about 
the  causeways  and  terraces,  and  if  the  latter  could  put  on  wings  at  will. 
He  several  times  saw  certain  clumsy  bipeds,  dimly  suggestive  of  apes, 
white  and  partially  translucent,  feeding  among  certain  of  the  lichenous 
trees,  and  once  some  of  these  fled  before  one  of  the  hopping,  round- 
headed  Martians.  The  latter  caught  one  in  its  tentacles,  and  then  the 
picture  faded  suddenly  and  left  Mr.  Cave  most  tantalisingly  in  the  dark. 
On  another  occasion  a  vast  thing,  that  Mr.  Cave  thought  at  first  was 
some  gigantic  insect,  appeared  advancing  along  the  causeway  beside 
the  canal  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  As  this  drew  nearer  Mr.  Cave 
perceived  that  it  was  a  mechanism  of  shining  m^etals  and  of  extra- 
ordinary complexity.  And  then,  when  he  looked  again,  it  had  passed 
out  of  sight. 

After  a  time  Mr.  Wace  aspired  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Martians,  and  the  next  time  that  the  strange  ^y^s  of  one  of  them 
appeared  close  to  the  crystal  Mr.  Cave  cried  out  and  sprang  away,  and 
they  immediately  turned  on  the  light  and  began  to  gesticulate  in  a 
manner  suggestive  of  signalling.  But  when  at  last  Mr.  Cave  examined 
the  crj'stal  again  the  Martian  had  departed 
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Thus  far  these  observations  had  progressed  in  early  November,  and 
then  Mr.  Cave,  feeling  that  the  suspicions  of  his  family  about  the  crystal 
were  allayed,  b^an  to  take  it  to  and  fro  with  him  in  order  that,  as 
occasion  arose  in  the  daytime  or  night,  he  might  comfort  himself  with 
what  was  fast  becoming  the  most  real  thing  in  his  existence.  In 
December  Mr.  Wace's  work  in  connexion  with  a  forthcoming  examina- 
tion became  heavy,  the  sittings  were  reluctantly  suspended  for  a  week, 
and  for  ten  or  eleven  days — he  is  not  quite  sure  which — he  saw  nothing 
of  Cave.  He  then  grew  anxious,  and,  the  stress  of  his  seasonal  labours 
being  abated,  he  went  down  to  Seven  Dials.  At  the  comer  he  noticed 
a  shutter  before  a  bird  fancier's  window,  and  then  another  at  a  cobbler's. 
Mr.  Cave's  shop  was  closed. 

He  rapped  and  the  door  was  opened  by  the  step-son  in  black.  He 
at  once  called  Mrs.  Cave,  who  was,  Mr.  Wace  could  not  but  observe,  in 
cheap  but  ample  widow's  weeds  of  the  most  imposing  pattern.  Without 
any  very  great  surprise  Mr.  Wace  learnt  that  Cave  was  dead  and 
already  buried.  She  was  in  tears,  and  her  voice  was  a  little  thick. 
She  had  just  returned  from  Highgate.  Her  mind  seemed  occupied  with 
her  own  prospects  and  the  honourable  details  of  the  obsequies,  but  Mr. 
Wace  was  at  last  able  to  learn  the  particulars  of  Cave's  death.  He  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  shop  in  the  early  morning,  the  day  after  his 
last  visit  to  Mr.  Wace,  and  the  crystal  had  been  clasped  in  his  stone- 
cold  hands.  His  face  was  smiling,  said  Mrs.  Cave,  and  the  velvet  cloth 
from  the  minerals  lay  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  He  must  have  been  dead 
five  or  six  hours  when  he  was  found. 

This  came  as  a  great  shock  to  Wace,  and  he  began  to  reproach 
himself  bitterly  for  having  neglected  the  plain  symptoms  of  the  old 
man's  ill-health.  But  his  chief  thought  was  of  the  crystal  He 
approached  that  topic  in  a  gingerly  manner,  because  he  knew  Mrs. 
Cave's  peculiarities.     He  was  dumbfounded  to  learn  that  it  was  sold. 

Mrs.  Cave's  first  impulse,  directly  Cave's  body  had  been  taken 
upstairs,  had  been  to  write  to  the  mad  clergyman  who  had  offered  five 
pounds  for  the  crystal,  informing  him  of  its  recovery ;  but  after  a 
violent  hunt  in  which  her  daughter  jSined  her,  they  were  convinced  of 
the  loss  of  his  address.  As  they  were  without  the  means  required  to 
mourn  and  bury  Cave  in  the  elaborate  style  the  dignity  of  an  old  Seven 
Dials  inhabitant  demands,  they  had  appealed  to  a  friendly  fellow- 
tradesman  in  Great  Portland  Street.  He  had  very  kindly  taken  over  a 
portion  of  the  stock  at  a  valuation.     The  valuation  was  his  own.    The 
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crystal  egg  was  included  in  one  of  the  lots.  Mr.  Wace,  after  a  few 
suitable  consolatory  observations,  a  little  off-handedly  proffered, 
perhaps,  hurried  at  once  to  Great  Portland  Street  But  there  he  learned 
that  the  crystal  egg  had  already  been  sold  to  a  tall,  dark  man  in  grey. 
And  there  the  material  facts  in  this  curious,  and  to  me  at  least  very 
suggestive,  story  come  abruptly  to  an  end.  The  Great  Portland  Street 
dealer  did  not  know  who  the  tall  dark  man  in  grey  was,  nor  had  he 
observed  him  with  sufficient  attention  to  describe  him  minutely.  He 
did  not  even  know  which  way  this  person  had  gone  after  leaving  the 
shop.  For  a  time  Mr.  Wace  remained  in  the  shop,  trying  the  dealer's 
patience  with  hopeless  questions,  venting  his  own  exasperation.  And  at 
last,  realising  abruptly  that  the  whole  thing  had  passed  out  of  his  hands, 
had  vanished  like  a  vision  of  the  night,  he  returned  to  his  own  rooms,  a 
little  astonished  to  find  the  notes  he  had  made  still  tangible  and  visible 
upon  his  untidy  table. 

His  annoyance  and  disappointment  were  naturally  very  great  He 
made  a  second  call  (equally  ineffectual)  upon  the  Great  Portland  Street 
dealer,  and  he  resorted  to  advertisements  in  such  periodicals  as  were 
likely  to  come  into  the  hands  of  a  bric-d-brac  collector.  He  also  wrote 
letters  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  and  Nature,  but  both  those  periodicals, 
suspecting  a  hoax,  asked  him  to  reconsider  his  action  before  they 
printed,  and  he  was  advised  that  such  a  strange  story,  unfortunately 
so  bare  of  supporting  evidence,  might  imperil  his  reputation  as  an 
investigator.  Moreover,  the  calls  of  his  proper  work  were  urgent  So 
that  after  a  month  or  so,  save  for  an  occasional  reminder  to  certain 
dealers,  he  had  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  quest  for  the  crystal  egg, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  it  remains  undiscovered.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, he  tells  me,  and  I  can  quite  believe  him,  he  has  bursts  of  zeal,  in 
which  he  abandons  his  more  urgent  occupation  and  resumes  the  search. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  remain  lost  for  ever,  with  the  material  and 
origin  of  it,  are  things  equally  speculative  at  the  present  time.  If  the 
present  purchaser  is  a  collector,  one  would  have  expected  the  enquiries 
of  Mr.  Wace  to  have  reached  him  through  the  dealers.  He  has  been 
able  to  discover  Mr.  Cave's  clergyman  and  "  Oriental  " — no  other  than 
the  Rev.  James  Parker  and  the  young  Prince  of  Bosso-Kuni  in  Java.  I 
am  obliged  to  them  for  certain  particulars.  The  object  of  the  Prince 
was  simply  curiosity — and  extravagance.  He  was  so  eager  to  buy, 
because  Cave  was  so  oddly  reluctant  to  sell.  It  is  just  as  possible  that 
the  buyer  in  the  second  instance  was  simply  a  casual  purchaser  and  not 
a  collector  at  all,  and  the  crystal  egg,  for  all  I  know,  may  at  the  presenUTp 
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moment  be  within  a  mile  of  me,  decorating  a  drawing-room  or  serving 
as  a  paper-weight — its  remarkable  functions  all  unknown.  Indeed,  it  is 
partly  with  the  idea  of  such  a  possibility  that  I  have  thrown  this 
narrative  into  a  form  that  will  cause  it  to  be  read  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  ordinary  reader  of  fiction. 

My  own  ideas  in  the  matter  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
Mr.  Wace.  I  believe  the  crystal  on  the  mast  in  Mars  and  the  crystal  egg 
of  Mr.  Cave's  to  be  in  some  physical,  but  at  present  quite  inexplicable, 
way  en  rapport^  and  we  both  believe  further  that  the  terrestrial  crystal 
must  have  been — possibly  at  some  remote  date — sent  hither  from  that 
planet,  in  order  to  give  the  Martians  a  new  view  of  our  affairs.  Possibly 
the  fellows  to  the  crystals  in  the  other  masts  are  also  on  our  globe.  No 
theory  of  hallucination  suffices  for  the  facts. 


H.  G.  Wells. 


A     CHARGE 

If  thou  hast  squandered  years  to  grave  a  gem 
Commissioned  by  thy  absent  Lord,  and,  while 
Tis  incomplete, 
Others  would  bribe  thy  needy  skill  to  them — 
Dismiss  them  to  the  street. 

Shouldst  thou  at  last  discover  Beauty's  grove. 
At  last  be  panting  on  its  scented  verge, 

But  in  the  track. 
Drunk  with  divine  possession,  thou  meet  Love — 

Turn,  at  her  bidding,  back. 

When  round  thy  ship  in  tempest  hell  appears, 
And  every  spectre  mutters  up  more  dire, 

To  snatch  control, 
And  loose  to  madness  thy  deep-kennell'd  Fears — 

Then,  to  the  helm,  O  Soul ! 

Last ;  if  upon  the  cold  green-mantling  sea 

Thou  cling,  alone  with  Truth,  to  the  last  spar, 

(Both  castaway 

And  one  must  perish) — let  it  not  be  he 

Whom  thou  art  sworn  to  obey ! 

F.  H.  Trench,      t 
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THE  football  season  which  has  just  drawn  to  a  close  has  been 
a  most  memorable  one.  In  Association  circles  it  will  be 
remembered  for  many  years  as  the  season  which  witnessed, 
not  only  the  finest  International  match  ever  played  between  England 
and  Scotland,  but  also  the  keenest,  the  best  sustained  through  all  its 
stages,  and  the  most  interesting  struggle  for  the  Football  Association 
Challenge  Cup ;  and  as  the  year  which  saw  the  largest  crowd  whidi 
has  ever  gathered  at  a  football  match,  in  the  65,000  to  70,000  people 
who  assembled  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  lOth  of  April  to  sec 
Aston  Villa  achieve  the  double  triumph  of  winning  the  Football 
Association  Cup  while  retaining  also  the  Championship  of  the  Foot- 
ball League.  In  the  Rugby  world,  too,  it  will  be  memorable  on 
account  of  England  having,  after  years  of  defeat,  at  length  gained  a 
brilliant  and  quite  unexpected  victory  over  Scotland ;  on  account  of 
a  Southern  county,  Kent,  having,  for  the  first  time,  won  the  recc^- 
nised  County  Championship  of  England ;  and,  to  Londoners  more 
particularly,  on  account  of  the  retirement  of  Blackheath  from  the 
premier  position  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  after  many  years  of  well- 
earned  pre-eminence.  But  the  future  historian  of  football  will  probably 
discover  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  past  season,  and  that  most 
likely  to  have  important  and  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  game,  when  he  reads  the  records  of  the  controversies 
which  have  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  position  of  amateur 
players  in  both  branches.  And  he  will  be  struck,  too,  by  the 
remarkable  difference  in  the  character  of  these  controversies :— the 
Rugby  governing  body  withstanding,  with  characteristic  consktency, 
the  demand  of  the  great  body  of  players  for  a  modification  of 
the  rule  as  to  amateurism ;  the  Association  governing  body  having, 
on  the  contrary,  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  very  small,  but  active  and 
persistent,  section  of  amateurs,  whose  object  has  apparently  been  to 
bring  the  Association  into  discredit,  with  a  view  to  inducing  amateur 
players  to  separate  themselves  from  it  and  form  an  independent 
Amateur  Association. 
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When  one  looks  carefully  into  the  dispute  in  which  the  Council  of 
the  Football  Association  have  been  engaged,  one  cannot  but  wonder 
that  it  should  have  caused  so  much  disturbance.  The  malcontents, 
however,  included  one  or  two  particularly  clever  and  resourceful 
fighters,  and  so  carefully  calculated  were  their  methods  that  a  very 
large  number  of  amateur  Association  players  did  actually  begin  to 
think  that  they  were  labouring  under  hardships  and  disabilities,  of  the 
existence  of  which  they  had  previously  been  entirely  unaware.  A 
g^eral  feeling  of  unrest  was  thus  produced  in  the  minds  of  amateurs, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  calm  and  conciliatory  attitude  of  the 
Council  a  painfully  awkward  situation  might  have  arisen.  It  is  because 
of  this,  and  because  it  is  known  that  an  attempt  to  create  a  fresh 
disturbance  may  shortly  be  made,  that  it  is  worth  while,  and,  indeed, 
very  desirable,  to  show  clearly  what  was,  and  is,  the  actual  situation. 
Ever  since  the  Football  Association  had  the  good  sense  to  recognise 
professionalism,  and,  by  so  doing,  kept  in  the  hands  of  one  central 
governing  body  the  entire  control  of  the  game  throughout  the  country, 
questions  have  constantly  been  brought  forward  as  to  the  relations 
between  amateur  and  professional  players,  and  their  respective  shares 
in  the  government  of  the  game  both  at  headquarters  and  at  local 
centres.  But  this  was  what  was  to  be  expected,  and  little  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  effecting  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences 
which  have  arisen.  With  the  steady  extension  of  professionalism  south- 
wards, it  was,  however,  inevitable  that  difficulties  should  arise  in  the 
settlement  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  exercise  a  considerable 
amount  of  tact  and  discretion  ;  for  it  was  obviously  quite  possible  that, 
unless  very  great  care  was  taken,  the  Southern  amateur  players  might 
feel  themselves  called  upon  to  secede  from  the  professionalised  general 
body  and  establish  an  independent  organisation  of  their  own.  This 
danger  was  likely  to  arise  whenever  the  Council  might  be  thought  likely 
to  legislate  for  professionalism  at  the  expense  of  amateurism  ;  or  when, 
by  any  lack  of  foresight,  they  should  commit  themselves  to  resolutions 
or  rules  which  would,  in  working,  be  found  to  impose  restrictions,  more 
or  less  troublesome,  upon  the  freedom  of  amateurs  **  to  play  how,  where, 
and  when  they  pleased."  If  any  leading  amateur  should  be  possessed 
of  a  desire  to  achieve  personal  renown  by  starting  an  Amateur  Associa- 
tion, it  would  clearly  be  good  tactics  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  these 
crises,  and  to  endeavour  to  alienate  his  fellow  amateurs  from  the 
existing  organisation  at  a  time  when  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
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chafing  under  its  unsympathetic  authority.  In  the  spring  of  1896  such 
a  crisis  arose,  and  the  small  body  of  amateurs  already  referred  to 
at  once  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  account  It  was  an  excellent 
opportunity,  for  the  Council  had  not  only  made  a  faux  pas^  but  were  at 
the  same  time  accused  of  an  intention  to  take  a  step  which  certainly 
would  have  been  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  amateurs. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  no  such  intention  existed.    A 
rumour,  however,  got  about,  and  was  industriously  circulated  by  certain 
newspapers,  that  the  Council  proposed  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Southern  amateur  associations — the  London  Football  Association 
more  particularly — to  compel  them  to  professionalise  themselves  by 
admitting  to  membership  professional  clubs   in  their   districts.     The 
position  of  these  clubs  was  certainly  a  very  unpleasant  one.    The  local 
amateur  associations  could  not  admit  them  without  losing  their  amateor 
status,  and  their  only  chance  of  official  recognition  was  that  they  might 
be  directly  affiliated  to  the  Football  Association  itself.     But  this  would 
have  meant  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  claim  a  direct  share  in 
the   management  of  the  central  organisation,  and   this   privil^e  the 
Football  Association  was  naturally  not  prepared  to  grant  to  any  dubs 
not  already  enjoying  a  first-rate  standing  in  the  football  world.    So 
many  minor  clubs  were,  however,  anxious  to  become  professionalised, 
that  some  way  had  to  be  found  of  dealing  with  their  case ;  and,  if  the 
Football  Association  would  not  admit  them  to  membership,  an  obvious 
alternative  was  to  make  the  local  associations  do  so.     There  were,  of 
course,  other  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with  the   matter.     But 
coercion  is  always  popular  with  those  in  whose  interest  it  is  to  be 
applied,  and  the  suggestion  of  its  employment — ^which  was  soon  most 
unfairly  fathered  upon  the  Council — was  as  warmly  received  by  profes- 
sionals as  it  was  resented  by  amateurs.     While  the  resulting  agitation 
was   in   full    swing,    the    Council   were    unfortunate  enough    to  give 
amateurs  real  cause  for  complaint  by  passing  an  insufficiently  considered 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  "  scratch  teams."     The  facts  of  the  case 
were  as  follows  : — Certain  persons  were  making  a  practice  of  organising, 
with  a  view  to  their  own  personal  profit,  scratch  teams  of  some  merit, 
which  they  would    take   to    play   against  clubs  whose  "  gate "  was 
sufficiently  attractive,  and,  after  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
match,  would  themselves  appropriate  the  balance  of  the  gate-money, 
often  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum.      This  exploiting  of  the  great 
national  game  was  not  considered  desirable,  either  on  general  grounds 
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or  in  the  interests  of  clubs,  whether  amateur  or  professional.  The 
Council,  therefore,  decided  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
1 8th  of  April,  1896,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "Scratch 
teams  are  hot  permissible  under  the  rules  without  the  consent  of  the 
Football  Association,  or  of  an  affiliated  association."  This  resolution 
looked,  and  was  meant  to  be,  harmless  enough.  The  intention  simply 
was  that,  when  consent  was  asked  for,  the  central  or  local  authority 
should  merely  ascertain  that  the  gate-money  would  be  properly 
disposed  of,  and  should  then  give  the  necessary  permission. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Council  overlooked  the  fact  that  very 
many  matches  were  arranged  by  amateur  clubs  with  bond  fide  scratch 
teams,  no  gate-money  whatever  being  taken.  And  under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  which  did  not  discriminate  between  cases  in  which  gate- 
money  was  taken  and  cases  in  which  it  was  not,  no  such  match  could 
be  played  without  consent  being  first  obtained.  The  consequence  was 
that  many  amateur  clubs  found  themselves  landed  in  unlooked-for 
difficulties,  as,  by  not  obtaining  consent,  where  it  had  never  before 
been  required,  and  where  there  had  been  no  intention  of  requiring  it, 
they  found  themselves  technically  breaking  the  rules  and  becoming 
liable  to  penalties.  It  was  so  perfectly  clear  that  the  Council  had 
overlooked  the  point,  that  clubs  were  prepared  to  put  up  with  the 
extra  trouble  involved  in  obtaining  consent  until  such  time  as  the 
resolution  could  be  amended ;  although,  of  course,  clubs,  in  their  own 
interest,  took  care  to  let  the  Council  know  how  unsatisfactory  the 
original  resolution  was.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  steps  were  taken  at 
headquarters  to  see  that  the  necessary  amendment  should  be  made 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  opportunity  was,  however,  too  good 
to  be  missed,  coming,  as  it  did,  just  at  the  time  when  amateurs  were 
already  disturbed  by  the  suggestion  of  coercion  ;  and  the  carelessly- 
drafted  resolution  was  declared  to  be  an  "  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  right  of  an  Englishman  to  take  part  in  his  games  in  such 
manner  as  he  pleases,"  and  was  made  the  basis  of  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  Council  by  the  small  section  of  amateurs  who  were  anxious 
to  try  their  hands  at  establishing  an  Amateur  Football  Association. 
The  discontented  professionals  in  amateur  districts  were  made  to  think 
that  they  could  not  expect  justice  from  the  Council ;  the  local  amateur 
associations  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Council  intended  to  deprive 
them  of  their  amateur  status  ;  the  whole  body  of  amateurs  had  it  driven 
in  upon  them  that   the   Council  were   engaged   in  a  crusade  against 
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amateurism ;  and,  in  short,  everything  was  done  that  could  tend  to 
bring  the  Council  and  the  existing  organisation  into  contempt  So 
adroitly  was  the  agitation  carried  on,  that  the  great  body  of  amateur 
players  really  were  beginning  to  think  that  they  were  a  hardly-used 
and  long-suffering  class  ;  and  the  situation  had  reached  a  critical  stage 
when  the  Council  did  at  length  determine  to  take  action.  At  a  meeting 
held  oft  the  14th  December  last,  they  called  upon  Mr.  N.  L.  Jackson, 
one  of  their  Vice-Presidents,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
agitation,  to  resign  his  position  as  Vice-President,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  "  deliberately  and  designedly  acted  in  defiance  of  the  existing 
resolutions  of  the  Council,  and,  by  so  doing,  had  shown  gfreat  disloyalty 
to  the  Association  and  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Council."  At  the  same 
time,  the  obnoxious  "scratch  teams  resolution*'  was  amended  so  as 
to  exempt  from  its  operation  all  matches  at  which  no  gate-money  is 
taken ;  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  position 
of  professional  clubs  in  amateur  districts,  into  the  working  and  probable 
effects  of  the  "scratch  teams  resolution"  in  its  amended  form,  and, 
generally,  into  the  position  of  amateur  players,  with  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  every  possible  cause  of  complaint. 

By  this  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  the  good 
work  already  done  by  the  Committee,  confidence  has  been  re-established 
throughout  the  world  of  Association  Football,  and  the  end  of  the 
season  has  found  the  Council  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever,  amateurs 
and  professionals  alike  remaining  loyal  to  them.  The  little  body  of 
defeated  amateur  •*  Separatists "  are,  of  course,  still  showing  signs  of 
hostility,  and  are  endeavouring  to  find  some  way  of  again  testing  the 
loyalty  of  their  "  Unionist "  brethren.  So  that  it  is  probable  that, 
during  the  "  close  season,"  an  attempt  may  again  be  made  to  bring 
about  disruption.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  have  to  gain  beyond  a  little  temporary  personal  notoriety,  to 
secure  which  they  are  willing  to  imperil  the  unity  of  the  game  and  to 
forfeit  the  share,  which  they  might  otherwise  enjoy,  in  the  government 
of  the  game  as  a  whole.  What  are  their  chances  of  success,  and  what 
good  would  they  do  even  if  they  were  successful  ?  One  would  think  that 
the  spectacle  of  the  Rugby  Union,  losing  year  by  year,  in  spite  of  its 
ancient  prestige,  more  and  more  of  its  authority,  simply  because  it  aims 
at  being  regarded  as  a  purely  amateur  organisation,  would  be  enough  to 
give  pause  to  any  one,  however  influential,  who  might  be  contemplating, 
at  this  eleventh  hour,  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution.    Starting 
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as  a  new  organisation,  with  no  past  traditions  and  no  strong  ties  of 
personal  affection  and  loyalty ;  in  the  cold  shade  of  opposition  and  in 
avowed  antagonism  to  the  Football  Association ;  with  no  honours  to 
bestow  which  would  be  worth  the  winning ;  with  its  members  shut  off 
from  any  chance  of  gaining  the  coveted  distinction  of  the  International 
Caps,  which  would  remain  in  the  sole  gift  of  the  Football  Association  ; 
with  its  supporters  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  scattered  localities  in  the 
Southern  Counties;  and  with  such  clubs  as  might  join  it  refused 
recognition  by  the  Football  Association,  and  so  cut  off  from  playing 
otherwise  than  among  themselves — what  could  be  in  store  for  such  an 
institution  but  a  premature  and  inglorious  death  ?  For  a  season  or  two 
it  might  flourish  as  a  new  and  novel  venture,  but  decay  would  follow 
directly  its  members  b^;an  to  realises  their  true  position ;  and,  when 
once  the  rot  had  set  in,  the  edifice  would  collapse.  Even  assuming  that 
success  were  possible,  what  would  be  achieved  ?  Amateur  interests 
could  not  be  better  looked  after  than  they  are  now,  when  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Football  Association  are  amateurs. 
And  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  preponderance  of  amateur 
votes  on  the  Council  will  diminish  in  the  future,  since  the  average 
professional  player  is  quite  content  to  be  represented  by  a  good 
sportsmanlike  amateur,  with  time  and  intelligence  to  spare  to  attend 
to  the  administration  of  the  game.  If,  then,  amateur  rights  are  not 
endangered,  what  other  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  the  suggested 
new  Association }  Absolutely  none — for  it  is  not  even  suggested  that 
its  members  should  be  "  pure  "  amateurs,  i>.,  amateurs  who  are  prepared 
to  pay  for  their  sport,  as  distinguished  from  amateurs  whose" expenses" 
are  so  paid  that  they  lose  nothing  by  their  sport  Apart  from  the  harm 
done  by  upsetting  the  unity  of  the  game,  disruption  would,  in  fact, 
sadly  weaken  the  amateur  cause.  Even  if  every  amateur  club  withdrew 
from  the  Football  Association,  the  cause  of  the  seceders  would  be  a 
decaying  one  from  the  outset,  as  already  shown.  But  seeing  that,  in 
any  case,  a  large  majority  of  amateurs  would  certainly  remain  faithful 
to  the  Football  Association,  the  movement,  at  the  best,  could  only  end 
in  the  setting  up  of  two  mutually  antagonistic  amateur  authorities — ^the 
one  strong  and  contemptuous  ;  the  other,  weak  and  defiant — and  no  one 
can  contemplate  the  probable  consequences  of  this  without  devoutly 
hoping  that  the  would-be  "  Separatists  "  may  see  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  may  refrain  from  committing  themselves  to  a  course  of  action  which 
could  only  end  in   disaster  to  themselves.     Every  good  Association 
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amateur  will  do  well  to  study  the  question  carefully  for  himself,  and  do 
his  best  to  induce  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  "  separation  "  to  reserve 
their  energies  for  the  advancement  of  the  game  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
wasting  them  in  an  aimless  and  disastrous  quarrel. 

Turning  now  to  the  Rugby  game,  one  finds  that,  as  already  remarked, 
a  very  different  stage  of  the  amateur  question  has  been  reached  from 
that  attained  in  Association  circles.  Unlike  the  Football  Association, 
which  some  years  since  recognised  that  professionalism  was  inevitable, 
and  assumed  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  movement  which  it  could 
not  prevent,  the  Rugby  Union  have  persistently  taken  the  opposite 
course,  and  have  refused  to  recognise  clubs  whose  members  received 
payment  for  services  rendered,  or  even  the  repayment  of  wages  lost 
through  playing.  This  policy  led  to  the  secession  of  the  leading 
clubs  in  the  North  of  England,  now  formed  into  the  Northern 
Union.  And,  during  the  season  which  has  just  closed,  the  Rugby 
Union  and  the  International  Board,  adhering  to  this  policy,  and 
stretching  to  the  utmost  their  already  curious  definition  of  an 
amateur,  have,  by  their  action  in  the  much-debated  Gould  case,  and 
in  that  of  the  Hull  Kingston  Rovers  Club,  done  their  best  to  bring 
about  the  secession,  voluntary  or  of  necessity,  of  the  Western,  Midland, 
and  so-called  "loyal"  Northern  clubs,  and  thus  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Union  to  the  Southern.  Counties  alone.  The  present  position 
of  affairs  is  so  critical,  that  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  these  two  cases 
at  some  length.  Mr.  Gould,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Newport 
Club,  has  played  in  more  International  games  than  any  other  player, 
and  for  many  years  has  occupied  a  position  in  the  football  world 
corresponding  with  that  of  Dr.  Grace  in  the  world  of  cricket  A 
popular  movement  was  started  in  1895-96  to  present  him  with  a 
testimonial  on  his  expected  retirement  This  was  organised  by  the 
Welsh  Press,  and  approved  by  the  Welsh  Union.  The  International 
Board,  however,  objected  to  the  scheme.  Having  no  power  under  their 
bye-laws  to  deal  with  any  case  except  one  of  **  disputes  in  or  arising 
out  of  International  matches,"  they,  of  their  own  motion,  altered  those 
bye-laws  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "or  otherwise,"  as  qualifying 
"  disputes,"  and  then  declared  that  Mr.  Gould  would  be  professionalised, 
not  only  if  he  received  the  gift  in  its  proposed  form  of  a  house,  but 
even  if  the  money  collected  were  held  in  hand  to  be  given  to  him 
on  retirement.  The  Welsh  Union  denied  the  authority  of  the  Board 
to    interfere   in    the   domestic    concerns  of  the  several   nations,  itself 
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subscribed  to  the  Gould  Fund,  and  sanctioned  the  presentation  of  the 
gift  on  Easter  Monday.  Meanwhile,  the  Board  having  authority  over 
International  matches,  the  contests  arranged  between  Wales  and 
Ireland  and  Wales  and  Scotland  were  cancelled,  though  England 
had  played  Wales  at  a  less  acute  stage  of  the  quarrel,  Mr.  Gould 
being  among  the  players.  The  English  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  taken  no  steps  to  prevent  Newport  and  other  Welsh  teams  from 
meeting  and  playing  freely  with  English  clubs.  The  absurd  position 
thus  exists  that,  while  it  is  allowable  for  Englishmen  and  Welshmen 
to  meet  as  representing  their  several  clubs,  it  is  illegal  for  them  to 
meet  as  representing  their  several  countries.  This  cannot,  of  course, 
continue.  In  no  case  would  Wales  permanently  submit  to  such  a 
humiliation,  and  the  matter  must  necessarily  be  settled  before  next 
-season.  The  case  of  the  Hull  Kingston  Rovers  is  equally  unfortunate. 
This  club  was  cleared  of  the  charge  of  professionalism  by  the  Yorkshire 
Committee,  was  then  suspended  by  the  English  Union's  sub-Committee, 
and  finally  was  most  curiously  punished  by  the  English  Union  Com- 
mittee. If  guilty,  the  club  should  have  been  expelled ;  if  not  guilty, 
a  suspension  which  lost  the  club's  players  their  pljces  in  the  North 
and  South  Match,  and  probably  caused  Yorkshire  to  lose  the  County 
Championship,  was  an  absurd  and  wanton  exercise  of  authority, 
which  has  caused  widespread  irritation  in  the  North,  and  which  leaves 
practically  all  the  "loyal"  Yorkshire  clubs,  whose  position  is  in  all 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Hull  Kingston  Rovers,  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  are  not  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
English  Union.  The  complex  situation  thus  created  by  the  English 
Union  and  by  the  International  Board,  which  is  dominated  by  the 
English  Union,  must  be  carefully  considered  during  the  vacation.  To 
be  consistent,  the  English  Union  must  act  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  to  which  they  forced  the  International  Board  in  the  Gould 
case,  and  must,  therefore,  decide  that  English  and  Welsh  clubs  can  no 
longer  meet  This  would  bring  about  the  withdrawal  from  the  English 
Union  of  all  those  clubs  which  cannot  pay  their  way  without  the  aid  of 
the  **  gates  "  brought  by  the  visits  of  the  popular  Welsh  teams  ;  and  this 
secession  would  certainly  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Northern  clubs 
which  have  always  desired  a  certain  measure  of  home  rule,  and  have 
opposed  the  autocratic  sway  of  the  English  Union's  Committee.  The 
English  Union  must,  accordingly,  either  submit  to  an  enormous  curtail- 
ment of  its  authority,  or  must  go  back  upon  its  recent  decisions  and 
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give  up,  to  some  extent,  its  objection  to  professionalism.  The  dilemma 
is  an  awkward  one.  But  a  choice  must  be  made,  and  one  would  fain 
hope  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  game  as  a  whole  and  of  common 
sense^  the  rule  against  professionalism  may  be  relaxed.  If  the  Union 
is  prepared  to  adopt  this  course,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  not 
only  retain  its  present  position,  but  would  find  the  Northern  Union 
willing,  under  certain  conditions,  to  bury  the  wsur  hatchet,  so  that 
unity  would  once  more  prevail  in  the  Rugby  world.  And,  should  a 
precedent  be  required  for  the  classification  of  players  as  amateurs  or 
professionals,  it  would  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  Football 
Association,  which  works  smoothly  and  satisfactorily. 

A  season  of  divided  counsels  but  of  much  brilliant  work  in  the  field 
now  passes  into  the  "close"  season  of  rest  and  administrative  work. 
Every  footballer,  every  sportsman,  will  hope  that  moderation,  prudence, 
and  sound  sense  may  guide  the  administrators  of  both  the  games  into 
courses  which  will  enable  all  differences  to  be  adjusted  and  complete 
harmony  to  be  restored  before  the  next  season  opens. 

X.  Y. 
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WHAT    MAISIE     KNEW 

XV. 

IT  was  Susan  Ash  who  came  to  Maisie  with  the  news:  "He's 
downstairs,  Miss,  and  he  do  look  beautiful." 

In  the  schoolroom  at  her  father's,  which  had  pretty  blue  curtains, 
she  had  been  making  out  at  the  piano  a  lovely  little  thing,  as  Mrs. 
Beale  called  it,  a  "Moonlight  Berceuse"  sent  her,  through  the  post,, 
by  Sir  Claude,  who  considered  that  her  musical  education  had  been 
deplorably  neglected  and  who,  the  last  months  at  her  mother's,  had 
been  on  the  point  of  making  arrangements  for  regular  lessons.  She 
knew  from  him  familiarly  that  the  real  thing,  as  he  said,  was  shockingly^ 
dear  and  that  anything  else  was  a  waste  of  money,  and  she  therefore 
rejoiced  the  more  at  the  sacrifice  represented  by  the  "Moonlight 
Berceuse,"  of  which  the  price,  five  shillings,  was  marked  on  the  cover 
and  which  was  evidently  the  real  thing.  She  was  now  on  her  feet 
in  an  instant.     "  Mrs.  Beale  has  sent  up  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — it's  not  that,"  said  Susan  Ash.  "  Mrs.  Beale  has  been^ 
out  this  hour." 

"Then  papa?" 

"  Dear  no — not  papa.  You'll  do.  Miss,  all  but  them  loose  'airs," 
Susan  went  on.    "  Your  papa  never  came  'ome  at  all,"  she  added. 

"  From  where  ? " — Maisie  wondered,  a  little  absently  and  very 
excitedly,  with  a  wild  manual  brush  of  her  locks. 

"  Oh,  that.  Miss,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  tell  you !  I'd  rather  tuck 
away  that  white  thing  behind — though  I'm  blessed  if  it's  my  work." 

"  Do  then,  please.  I  know  where  papa  was,"  Maisie  continued 
impatiently 
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"  Well,  in  your  place  I  wouldn't  telL" 

**  He  was  at  the  club — the  Chrysanthemum.     So !  *' 

**  All  night  long  ?  Why,  the  flowers  shut  up  at  night,  you  know," 
cried  Susan  Ash. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  " — the  child  was  on  her  feet  again.  **  Sir  Claude 
asked  for  me  alone  ?  " 

"  The  same  as  if  you  was  a  duchess." 

Maisie  was  aware  on  her  way  downstairs  that  she  was  now  quite 
as  happy  as  one,  and  also,  a  moment  later,  as  she  hung  round  his  neck, 
that  even  such  a  personage  would  scarce  commit  herself  more  grandly. 
There  was  moreover  a  hint  of  the  duchess  in  the  infinite  point  with 
which,  as  she  felt,  she  exclaimed  :  "  And  this  is  what  you  call  coming 
often  f' 

Sir  Claude  met  her,  delightfully,  in  the  same  fine  spirit  "  My  dear 
old  man,  don't  make  me  a  scene — I  assure  you  it's  what  every  woman 
does  that  I  look  at.  Let  us  have  some  fun — it's  a  lovely  day:  clap 
on  something  smart  and  come  out  with  me — then  we'll  talk  it  over 
quietly,"  They  were  on  their  way,  five  minutes  later,  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  nothing  that  even  in  the  good  days  at  her  mother's  they  had  ever 
talked  over  had  more  of  the  sweetness  of  tranquillity  than  his  present 
prompt  explanations.  He  was  at  his  best  in  such  an  office  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Wix,  the  only  person  she  had  met  in  her  life  who 
ever  explained.  With  him,  however,  the  act  had  an  authority  trans- 
cending the  wisdom  of  woman.  It  all  came  back,  all  the  plans  that 
always  failed,  all  the  rewards  and  bribes  that  she  was  perpetually 
paying  for  in  advance  and  perpetually  out  of  pocket  by  afterwards— 
the  whole  great  stress  to  be  met,  I  say,  introduced  her  on  each  occasion 
afresh  to  the  question  of  money.  Even  she  herself  almost  knew  how 
it  would  have  expressed  the  strength  of  his  empire  to  say  that  to 
shuffle  away  her  sense  of  being  duped  he  had  only,  from  under  his 
lovely  moustache,  to  breathe  upon  it.  It  was  somehow  in  the  nature 
of  plans  to  be  expensive  and  in  the  nature  of  the  expensive  to  be 
impossible.  To  be  ''involved"  was  of  the  essence  of  ever>'body's 
affairs,  and  also  at  every  particular  moment  to  be  more  involved  than 
usual.  This  had  been  the  case  with  Sir  Claude's,  with  papa's,  with 
mamma's,  with  Mrs.  Bealc's  and  with  Maisie's  own  at  the  particular 
moment,  a  moment  of  several  weeks,  that  had  elapsed  since  our  young 
lady  had  been  re-established  at  her  father's.  There  wasn't  "  two-and- 
tuppencc  "  for  anything  or  for  any  one,  and  that  was  why  there  had 
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been  no  sequel  to  the  classes  in  French  literature  with  all  the  smart 
little  girls.  It  was  devilish  awkward,  didn't  she  see?  to  try,  without 
even  the  modest  sum  mentioned,  to  mix  her  up  with  a  remote  array 
that  glittered  before  her  after  this  as  the  Children  of  the  Rich.  She 
was  to  feel  henceforth  as  if  she  were  flattening  her  nose  upon  the  hard 
window-pane  of  the  sweet-shop  of  knowledge.  If  the  classes,  however, 
that  were  select,  and  accordingly  the  only  ones,  were  impossibly  dear, 
the  lectures  at  the  Institutions — at  least  at  some  of  them — were 
directly  addressed  to  the  intelligent  poor,  and  it  therefore  had  to  be 
easier  still  to  produce  on  the  spot  the  reason  why  she  had  been  taken 
to  none.  This  reason,  Sir  Claude  said,  was  that  she  happened  to  be 
just  going  to  be,  though  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  now 
directing  their  steps  to  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine.  Maisie's  own 
park,  in  the  north,  had  been  nearer  at  hand,  but  they  rolled  westward 
in  a  hansom  because  at  the  end  of  the  sweet  June  days  that  was  the 
direction  taken  by  every  one  that  any  one  looked  at.  They  culti- 
vated for  an  hour,  on  the  Row  and  by^the  Drive,  this  opportunity  for 
each  observer  to  amuse,  and  for  one  of  them  indeed,  not  a  little 
hilariously,  to  mystify  the  other,  and  before  the  hour  was  over  Maisie 
had  elicited,  in  reply  to  her  sharpest  challenge,  a  further  account  of  her 
friend's  long  absence. 

"  Why  IVe  broken  my  word  to  you  so  dreadfully — promising  so 
solemnly  and  then  never  coming?  Well,  my  dear,  that's  a  question 
that,  not  seeing  me,  day  after  day,  you  must  very  often  have  put  to 
Mrs.  Beale." 

**  Oh,  yes,"  the  child  replied  ;  "  again  and  again." 

"  And  what  has  she  told  you  ?  " 

"  That  you're  as  bad  as  you're  beautiful." 

"  Is  that  what  she  says  ?  " 

"  Those  very  words." 

"  Ah,  the  dear  old  soul !  "  Sir  Claude  was  much  diverted,  and  his 
loud,  clear  laugh  was  all  his  explanation.  Those  were  just  the  words 
Maisie  had  last  heard  him  use  about  Mrs.  Wix.  She  clung  to  his  hand, 
which  was  encased  in  a  pearl-grey  glove  ornamented  with  the  thick 
black  lines  that,  at  her  mother's,  always  used  to  strike  her  as  connected 
with  the  way  the  bestitched  fists  of  the  long  ladies  carried,  with  the 
elbows  well  out,  their  umbrellas  upside  down.  The  mere  sense  of  it  in 
her  own  covered  the  ground  of  loss  just  as  much  as  the  ground  of  gain. 
His  presence  was  like  an  object  brought  so  close  to  her  face  that  she 
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couldn't  see  round  its  edges.  He  himself,  however,  remained  showman 
of  the  spectacle  even  after  they  had  passed  out  of  the  Park  and  begun, 
under  the  charm  of  the  spot  and  the  season,  to  stroll  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  What  they  had  left  behind  them  was,  as  he  said,  only  a 
pretty  bad  circus,  and,  through  engaging  gates  and  over  a  bridge,  they 
had  come  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  he  also  remarked,  a  hundred  miles 
from  London.  A  great  green  glade  was  before  them,  and  high,  old 
trees,  and  under  the  shade  of  these,  in  the  fresh  turf,  the  crooked  course 
of  a  rural  footpath.  **  It's  the  Forest  of  Arden,"  Sir  Claude  had  just 
delightfully  observed,  "  and  Tm  the  banished  duke,  and  you're — ^what 
was  the  young  woman  called  ? — the  artless  country  wench.  And 
there,"  he  went  on,  "is  the  other  girl — what's  her  name,  Rosalind?— 
and  (don't  you  know  ?)  the  fellow  that  was  making  up  to  her.  Upon 
my  word,  he  is  making  up  to  her  ! " 

His  allusion  was  to  a  couple  who,  side  by  side,  at  the  end  of  the 
glade,  were  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  themselves.  These  distant 
figures,  in  their  slow  stroll  (which  kept  them  so  close  together  that  their 
heads,  drooping  a  little  forward,  almost  touched),  presented  the  back  of 
a  lady  who  looked  tall,  who  was  evidently  a  very  fine  woman,  and  that 
of  a  gentleman  whose  left  hand  appeared  to  be  passed  well  into  her 
arm  while  his  right,  behind  him,  made  jerky  motions  with  the  stick 
that  it  grasped.  Maisie's  fancy  responded  for  an  instant  to  her  friends 
idea  that  the  sight  was  idyllic ;  then,  stopping  short,  she  brought  out 
with  all  her  clearness :  "  Why,  mercy — if  it  isn't  mamma ! " 

Sir  Claude  paused  with  a  stare.  "  Mamma  ?  Why,  mamma's  at 
Brussels." 

Maisic,  with  her  eyes  on  the  lady,  wondered.     *'  At  Brussels  ?  " 

"  She's  gone  to  play  a  match." 

"  At  billiards  ?     You  didn't  tell  me." 

"  Of  course  I  didn't ! "  Sir  Claude  ejaculated.  "  There's  plenty  1 
don't  tell  you.     She  went  on  Thursday." 

The  couple  had  added  to  their  distance,  but  Maisie's  eyes  more  than 
kept  pace  with  them.     "  Then  she  has  come  back." 

Sir  Claude  watched  the  lady.  "  It's  much  more  likely  she  never 
went ! " 

*'  It's  mamma !  "  the  child  said  with  decision. 

They  had  stood  still,  but  Sir  Claude  had  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunity,  and  it  happened  that  just  at  this  moment,  at  the  end  of 
the  vista,  the  others  halted  and,  still  showing  only  their  backs,  seemed 
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to  stay  talking.  "  Right  you  are,  my  duck ! "  he  exclaimed  at  last 
*"  It's  my  own  sweet  wife  ! " 

He  had  spoken  with  a  laugh,  but  he  had  changed  colour,  and  Maisie 
quickly  looked  away  from  him.     "  Then  who  is  it  with  her  ?  " 

"  Blest  if  I  know !  "  said  Sir  Claude. 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Perriam  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  no — Perriam's  smashed." 

"  Smashed  ?  " 

"Exposed,  in  the  City.  But  there  are  quantities  of  others!"  Sir 
Claude  smiled. 

Maisie  hesitated  ;  she  studied  the  gentleman's  back.  '*  Then  is  this 
Lord  Eric?" 

For  a  moment  her  companion  made  no  answer,  and  when  she  turned 
her  eyes  again  to  him  he  was  looking  at  her,  she  thought,  rather  queerly* 
""  What  do  you  know  about  Lord  Eric  } " 

She  tried  innocently  to  be  odd  in  return.  "  Oh,  I  know  more  than 
you  think !     Is  it  Lord  Eric  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  It  may  be.     Blest  if  I  care  !  " 

Their  friends  had  slightly  separated,  and  now,  as  Sir  Claude  spoke, 
they  suddenly  faced  round,  showing  all  the  splendour  of  her  ladyship 
and  all  the  mystery  of  her  comrade.  Maisie  held  her  breath.  "  They're 
coming ! " 

"  Let  them  come."  And  Sir  Claude,  pulling  out  his  cigarettes,  began 
to  strike  a  light. 

"  We  shall  meet  them  ?  "  the  child  asked. 

"  No  ;  they'll  meet  usr 

Maisie  stood  her  ground.     **  They  see  us.    Just  look." 

Sir  Claude  threw  away  his  match.  "Come  straight  on."  The 
others,  in  the  return,  evidently  startled,  had  half  paused  again,  keeping 
now  well  apart.  "  She's  horribly  surprised  and  she  wants  to  dodge,"  he 
continued.     "  But  it's  too  late." 

Maisie  advanced  beside  him,  making  out,  even  across  the  interval, 
that  her  ladyship  was  ill  at  ease.     "  Then  what  will  she  do  ?  " 

Sir  Claude  puffed  his  cigarette.  **  She's  quickly  thinking."  He 
appeared  to  enjoy  it. 

Ida  had  faltered  but  an  instant ;  her  companion  clearly  gave  her 
tnoral  support.  Maisie  thought  he  somehow  looked  brave,  and  he  had 
«io  likeness  whatever  to  Mr.  Perriam.  His  face,  thin  and  rather  sharp, 
tvas  smooth,  and  it  was  not  till  they  came  nearer  that  she  saw  he  had  a 
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remarkably  fair  little  moustache.  She  could  already  see  that  his  eyes 
were  of  the  lightest  blue.  ^  He  was  far  nicer  than  Mr.  Perriam.  Mamma 
looked  terrible  from  afar,  but  even  under  her  guns  the  child's  curiosit}' 
flickered  and  she  appealed  again  to  Sir  Claude.  "Is  it — £r  it  Lord 
Eric?" 

Sir  Claude  smoked  composedly  enough.     "  I  think  it's  the  Count" 

This  was  a  happy  solution — it  fitted  her  idea  of  a  Count.  But  what 
idea,  as  she  now  came  grandly  on,  did  mamma  fit  ? — unless  that  of  an 
actress,  in  some  tremendous  situation,  sweeping  down  to  the  footlights 
as  if  she  would  jump  them.  Maisie  felt  really  frightened,  and  before 
she  knew  it  had  passed  her  hand  into  Sir  Claude's  arm.  Her  pressure 
caused  him  to  stop,  and  at  the  sight  of  this  the  other  couple  came 
equally  to  a  stand  and,  beyond  the  diminished  space,  remained  a 
moment  more  in  talk.  This,  however,  was  the  matter  of  an  instant; 
leaving  the  Count  apparently  to  come  round  more  circuitously— an 
9Utflanking  movement,  if  Maisie  had  but  known  it — her  ladyship 
resumed  the  direct  onset.  "  What  will  she  do  now  ? "  her  daughter 
demanded. 

Sir  Claude  was  now  in  a  position  to  say.     "  Try  to  pretend  it's  me." 

"You?" 

"  Why,  that  I'm  up  to  something." 

In  another  minute  poor  Ida  had  justified  this  prediction,  erect  there 
before  them  like  a  figure  of  justice  in  full  dress.  There  were  parts  of 
her  face  that  grew  whiter  while  Maisie  looked,  and  other  parts  in  which 
this  change  seemed  to  make  other  colours  reign  with  more  intensit)'. 
**What  are  you  doing  with  my  daughter?"  she  demanded  of  her 
husband  ;  in  spite  of  the  indignant  tone  of  which  Maisie  had  a  greater 
sense  than  ever  in  her  life  before  of  not  being  personally  noticed.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  Sir  Claude  also  grew  pale  as  an  effect  of  the  loud 
defiance  with  which  Ida  twice  repeated  this  question.  He  put  her, 
instead  of  answering  it,  an  inquiry  of  his  own :  **  Who  the  devil  have 
you  got  hold  of  now  ?  "  and  at  this  her  ladyship  turned  tremendously  to 
the  child,  glaring  at  her  as  if  she  were  an  equal  source  of  wrong.  Maisie 
received  in  petrifaction  the  full  force  of  her  mother's  huge  painted  eyes 
— they  were  like  Japanese  lanterns  swung  under  festive  arches.  But 
life  came  back  to  her  from  a  tone  suddenly  and  strangely  softened. 
^''  Go  straight  to  that  gentleman,  my  dear ;  I  have  asked  him  to  take 
you  a  fewjminutes.  He's  charming — go.  I've  something  to  say  to  this 
creature." 
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Maisie  felt  Sir  Claude  immediately  clutch  her.  "No,  no — thank 
you  ;  that  won't  do.     She's  mine." 

"  Yours  ?  "  It  was  confounding  to  Maisie  to  hear  her  speak  quite  as 
if  she  had  never  heard  of  Sir  Claude  before. 

"Mine.  You've  given  her  up.  You've  not  another  word  to  say 
about  her.  I  have  her  from  her  father,"  said  Sir  Claude— a  statement 
that  astonished  his  companion,  who  could  also  measure  its  lively  action 
on  her  mother. 

There  was  visibly,  however,  an  influence  that  made  Ida  consider ; 
she  glanced  at  the  gentleman  she  had  left,  who,  having  strolled  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  to  some  distance,  stood  there  with  unembarrassed 
vagueness.  With  her  great  hard  eyes  on  him  for  a  moment  she  smiled  ; 
then  she  looked  again  at  Sir  Claude.  "  I've  given  her  up  to  her  father 
to  keep — not  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  her  about  the  town  either  with 
you  or  any  one  else.  If  she's  not  to  mind  me,  let  him  come  and  tell 
me  so.  I  decline  to  take  it  from  another  person,  and  you're  a  fool 
to  pretend  that,  with  your  hypocritical  meddling,  you've  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  I  know  your  game,  and  I've  something  now  to  say  to  you 
about  it" 

Sir  Claude  gave  a  squeeze  of  the  child's  arm.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you 
she  would  have.  Miss  Farange?  " 

"  You're  uncommonly  afraid  to  hear  it,"  Ida  went  on  ;  "  but  if  you 
think  she'll  protect  you  from  it  you're  mightily  mistaken."  She  gave  him 
a  moment.  "  I'll  give  her  the  benefit  as  soon  as  look  at  you.  Should 
you  like  her  to  know,  my  dear?"  Maisie  had  a  sense  of  her  launching 
this  enquiry  at  him  with  effect ;  yet  our  young  lady  was  also  conscious 
of  hoping  that  Sir  Claude  would  reply  in  the  affirmative.  We  have 
already  learned  that  she  had  come  to  like  people's  liking  her  to  "  know." 
Before  he  could  reply  at  all,  however,  her  mother  opened  a  pair  of  arms 
of  extraordinary  elegance,  and  then  she  felt  the  loosening  of  his  grasp. 
**  My  own  child,"  Ida  murmured  in  a  voice — a  voice  of  sudden,  confused 
tenderness — that  it  seemed  to  her  she  heard  for  the  first  time.  She 
wavered  but  an  instant,  thrilled  with  the  first  direct  appeal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  maternal  pull,  she  had  ever  had  from 
lips  that,  even  in  the  old  vociferous  years,  had  always  been  sharp. 
The  next  moment  she  was  on  her  mother's  breast,  where,  amid  a 
wilderness  of  trinkets,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  suddenly  been  thrust  into 
a  jeweller's  shop-front,  but  only  to  be  as  suddenly  ejected  with  a  push 
and  the  brisk  injunction  :  "  Now  go  to  the  Captain  ! " 
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Maisie  glanced  at  the  gentleman  submissively,  but  felt  the  want  of 
more  introduction.     "  The  Captain  ?  "     ■ 

Sir  Claude  broke  into  a  laugh.     "  I  told  her  he  was  the  Count" 

Ida  stared  ;  she  rose  so  superior  that  she  was  colossal.  "  You're  too 
utterly  loathsome,"  she  then  declared.  "  Be  off ! "  she  repeated  to  her 
daughter. 

Maisie  started,  moved  backward  and,  looking  at  Sir  Claude,  "  Only 
for  a  moment,"  she  said  to  him  in  her  bewilderment. 

But  he  was  too  angry  to  heed  her — too  angry  with  his  wife ;  as  she 

turned  away  she  heard  his  anger  break  out     "  You  damned  old  b " 

— she  couldn't  quite  hear  all.  But  it  was  enough,  it  was  too  much  ;  she 
fled  before  it,  rushing  even  to  a  stranger  in  the  terror  of  such  a  change 
of  tone. 

XVI. 

As  she  met  the  Captain's  light  blue  eyes  the  greatest  marvel 
occurred  ;  she  felt  a  sudden  relief  at  finding  them  reply  with  anxiety 
to  the  horror  in  her  face.  "  What  in  the  world  has  he  done  ?  "  He  put 
it  all  on  Sir  Claude. 

"  He  has  called  her  a  damned  old  brute,"  she  couldn't  help  bringing 
that  out 

The  Captain,  at  the  same  elevation  as  her  ladyship,  gaped  wide ; 
then,  of  course,  like  every  one  else,  he  was  convulsed.  But  he  instantly 
caught  himself  up,  echoing  her  bad  words.  "  A  damned  old  brute — 
your  mother  ?  " 

Maisie  had  already  her  second  movement  "  I  think  she  tried  to 
make  him  angry." 

The  Captain's  stupefaction  was  fine.  "Angry — she?  Why,  she's 
an  angel ! " 

On  the  spot,  as  he  said  this,  his  face  won  her  over ;  it  was  so  bright 
and  kind,  and  his  blue  eyes  had  such  a  reflection  of  some  mysterious 
grace  that,  for  him  at  least,  her  mother  had  put  forth.  Her  fund  of 
observation  enabled  her  as  she  gazed  up  at  him  to  place  him :  he  was  a 
candid,  simple  soldier ;  very  brave — she  came  back  to  that — but  at  the 
time  very  soft.  At  any  rate  he  struck  a  note  that  was  new  to  her  and 
that,  after  a  moment,  made  her  say :  "  Do  you  like  her  very  much  ?  " 

He  smiled  down  at  her,  hesitating,  looking  pleasanter  and  pleasanter. 
"  Let  me  tell  you  about  your  mother." 

He  put  out  a  big  military  hand  which  she  immediately  took,  and 
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they  turned  off  together  to  where  a  couple  of  chairs  had  been  placed 
under  one  of  the  trees.  "She  told  me  to  come  to  you,"  Maisie 
explained  as  they  went ;  and  presently  she  was  close  to  him  in  one 
of  the  chairs,  with  the  prettiest  of  pictures — the  sheen  of  the  lake 
Jhrough  other  trees — before  them,  and  the  sound  of  birds,  the  plash  of 
boats,  the  play  of  children  in  the  air.  The  Captain,  inclining  his 
military  person,  sat  sideways  to  be  closer  and  kinder,  and  as  her  hand 
was  on  the  arm  of  her  seat  he  put  his  own  down  on  it  again  to 
emphasize  something  he  had  to  say  that  would  be  good  for  her  to  hear. 
He  had  already  told  her  how  her  mother,  from  the  moment  of  seeing 
her  so  unexpectedly  with  a  person  who  was — well,  not  at  all  the  right 
person,  had  promptly  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  her  while  she  herself 
tackled,  as  she  said,  the  real  culprit.  He  gave  the  child  the  sense  of 
doing,  for  the  moment,  what  he  liked  with  her ;  ten  minutes  before  she 
had  never  seen  him,  but  she  could  now  sit  there  touching  him,  impressed 
hy  him,  and  thinking  it  nice  when  a  gentleman  was  thin  and  brown — 
brown  with  a  kind  of  clear  depth  that  made  his  straw-coloured  moustache 
almost  white  and  his  eyes  resemble  little  pale  flowers.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  was  the  way  she  didn't  seem,  for  the  time,  to  mind  Sir 
Claude's  being  "  tackled."  The  Captain  wasn't  a  bit  like  him,  for  it  was 
an  odd  part  of  the  pleasantness  of  mamma's  friend  that  it  resided  in  a 
manner  in  this  friend's  being  ugly.  An  odder  part  still  was  that  it 
presently  made  our  young  lady,  to  classify  him  further,  say  to  herself 
that,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  he  reminded  her  most  insidiously  of 
Mrs.  Wix.  He  had  neither  straighteners  nor  a  diadem,  nor,  at  least  in 
the  same  place  as  the  other,  a  button  ;  he  was  sun-burnt  and  deep- 
voiced  and  smelt  of  cigars,  yet  he,  marvellously,  had  more  in  common 
with  her  old  governess  than  with  her  young  stepfather.  What  he  had 
to  say  to  her  that  was  good  for  her  to  hear  was  that  her  poor  mother 
(didn't  she  know  ?)  was  the  best  friend  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life.  And 
he  added :  **  She  has  told  me  ever  so  much  about  you.  I'm  awfully 
glad  to  know  you." 

She  had  never,  she  thought,  been  so  addressed  as  a  young  lady,  not 
even  by  Sir  Claude  the  day,  so  long  ago,  that  she  found  him  with 
Mrs.  Beale.  It  struck  her  as  the  way  that  at  balls,  by  delightful 
partners,  young  ladies  must  be  spoken  to  in  the  intervals  of  dances ; 
and  she  tried  to  think  of  something  that  would  meet  it  at  the  same  high 
point  But  this  effort  flurried  her,  and  all  she  could  produce  was :  "  At 
first,  you  know,  I  thought  you  were  Lord  Eric." 
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The  Captain  looked  vague.     "  Lord  Eric  ?  " 

"  And  then  Sir  Claude  thought  you  were  the  Count." 

At  this  he  laughed  out  "  Why  he's  only  five  foot  high,  and  as 
red  as  a  lobster."  Maisie  laughed  in  return — the  young  lady  at  the 
ball  certainly  would — and  was  on  the  point,  as  conscientiously,  of 
pursuing  the  subject  with  an  agreeable  question.  But  before  she 
could  speak  her  companion  challenged  her.  "Who  in  the  world  is 
Lord  Eric?" 

"Don't  you  know  him?"  She  judged  her  young  lady  would  say 
that  with  light  surprise. 

*'  Do  you  mean  a  fat  man  with  his  mouth  always  open  ?  "  She  had 
to  confess  that  their  acquaintance  was  so  limited  that  she  could  only 
describe  the  bearer  of  the  name  as  a  friend  of  mamma's ;  but  a  light 
suddenly  came  to  the  Captain,  who  quickly  declared  that  he  knew 
her  man.  "  What-do-you-call-him's  brother,  the  fellow  that  owned 
Bobolink  ?  "  Then,  with  all  his  kindness,  he  contradicted  her  flat  "Oh, 
dear  no  ;  your  mother  never  knew  hinir 

"But  Mrs.  Wix  said  so,"  the  child  risked. 

"Mrs.  Wix?" 

"  My  old  governess." 

This  again  seemed  amusing  to  the  Captain.  "She  mixed  him  up, 
your  old  governess.  He's  an  awful  beast  Your  mother  never  looked 
at  him." 

He  was  as  positive  as  he  was  friendly,  but  he  dropped  for  a  minute 
after  this  into  a  silence  that  gave  Maisie,  confused  but  ingenious,  a 
chance  to  redeem  the  mistake  of  pretending  to  know  too  much  by  the 
humility  of  inviting  further  correction.  "And  doesn't  she  know  the 
Count?" 

"  Oh,  I  daresay !  But  he's  another  ass."  After  which  abruptly,  with 
a  different  look,  he  put  down  again,  on  the  back  of  her  own,  the  hand  he 
had  momentarily  removed.  Maisie  even  thought  he  coloured  a  little. 
"  I  want  tremendously  to  speak  to  you.  You  must  never  believe  any 
harm  of  your  mother." 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you  I  doji't  I "  cried  the  child,  blushing,  herself,  up  to 
her  eyes  in  a  sudden  surge  of  deprecation  of  such  a  thought. 

The  Captain,  bending  his  head,  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  with 
a  benevolence  that  made  her  wish  her  glove  had  been  nicer.  "Of 
course  you  don't  when  you  know  how  fond  she  is  oiyou'' 

"  She's  fond  of  me  ?  "  Maisie  panted. 
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"  Tremendously.  But  she  thinks  you  don't  like  her.  You  must  like 
her.     She  has  had  too  much  to  bear." 

"  Oh,  yes — I  know  ! "     She  rejoiced  that  she  had  never  denied  it. 

"  Of  course  I've  no  right  to  speak  of  her  except  as  a  particular 
friend,"  the  Captain  went  on.  "  But  she's  a  splendid  woman.  She  has 
never  had  any  sort  of  justice." 

"Hasn't  she?" — the  child,  to  hear  the  words,  felt  a  thrill  altogether 
new.  "Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  say  it  to  you  ;  but  she  has  had  everything 
to  suffer." 

"  Oh,  yes — you  can  say  it  to  me  !  "  Maisie  hastened  to  profess. 

The  Captain  hesitated.  "  Well,  you  needn't  tell.  It's  all  for  you—^ 
do  you  see  ?  " 

Serious  and  smiling,  she  only  wanted  to  take  it  from  him.  "  It's 
between  you  and  me  }    Oh,  there  are  lots  of  things  I've  never  told  ! " 

"  Well,  keep  this  with  the  rest.  I  assure  you  she  has  had  the  most 
infernal  time,  no  matter  what  any  one  says  to  the  contrary.  She's  the 
cleverest  woman  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life.  She's  too  charming."  She 
had  been  touched  already  by  his  tone,  and  now  she  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  felt  something  tremble  within  her.  "She's  tremendous  fun — 
she  can  do  all  sorts  of  things  better  than  I've  ever  seen  any  one.  She 
has  the  pluck  of  fifty — and  I  know ;  I  assure  you  I  do.  She  has  the 
nerve  for  a  tiger-shoot — by  Jove  I'd  take  her !  And  she's  awfully  open 
and  generous,  don't  you  know  ?  there  are  women  that  are  such  horrid 
sneaks.  She'll  go  through  anything  for  any  one  she  likes."  He  appeared 
to  watch  for  a  moment  the  effect  on  his  companion  of  this  emphasis  ; 
then  he  gave  a  small  sigh  that  mourned  the  limits  of  the  speakable. 
But  it  was  almost  with  the  note  of  a  fresh  challenge  that  he  wound  up ; 
"  Look  here,  she's  true  !  " 

Maisie  had  so  little  desire  to  assert  the  contrary  that  she  found- 
herself,  in  the  intensity  of  her  response,  throbbing  with  a  joy  still  less 
utterable  than  the  essence  of  the  Captain's  admiration.  She  was  fairly 
hushed  with  the  sense  that  he  spoke  of  her  mother  as  she  had  never 
heard  any  one  speak.  It  came  over  her,  as  she  sat  silent,  that,  after 
all,  this  admiration  and  this  respect  were  quite  new  words,  which  took 
a  distinction  from  the  fact  that  nothing  in  the  least  resembling  them  in 
quality  had  on  any  occasion  dropped  from  the  lips  of  her  father,  of 
Mrs.  Beale,  of  Sir  Claude,  or  even  of  Mrs.  Wix.  What  it  appeared  to 
her  to  come  to  was  that,  on  the  subject  of  her  ladyship,  it  was  the 
first  real  kindness  she  had  heard,  so  that,  at  the  touch  of  it,  something 
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strange  and  deep  and  pitying  surged  up  within  her — a  t^velation  that, 
practically  and  so  far  as  she  knew,  her  mother,  apart  from  this,  had 
only  been  disliked.  Mrs.  Wix's  original  account  of  Sir  Claude's 
affection  seemed  as  empty  now  as  the  chorus  in  a  children's  game, 
and  the  husband  and  wife,  but  a  little  way  off  at  that  moment,  were 
face  to  face  in  hatred  and  with  the  dreadful  name  he  had  called  her 
still  in  the  air.  What  was  jt  the  Captain,  on  the  other  hand,  had  called 
her  ?  Maisie  wanted  to  hear  that  again.  The  tears  filled  her  eyes  and 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  which  burned,  under  them,  with  the  rush  of 
a  consciousness  that  for  her,  too,  five  minutes  before,  the  vivid, 
towering  beauty  whose  onset  she  awaited  had  been  for  the  moment 
an  object  of  pure  dread.  She  became  indifferent,  on  the  spot,  to  her 
usual  fear  of  showing  what  in  children  was  notoriously  most  offensive- 
she  presented  to  her  companion,  soundlessly  but  hideously,  her  wet, 
distorted  face.  She  cried,  with  a  pang,  straight  a/  him,  cried  as  she 
had  never  cried  at  any  one  in  all  her  life.  '*  Oh,  do  you  love  her? ''  she 
brought  out  with  a  gulp  that  was  the  effect  of  her  trying  not  to  make 
a  noise. 

It  was,  doubtless,  another  consequence  of  the  thick  mist  through 
which  she  saw  him  that  in  reply  to  her  question  the  Captain  gave  her 
such  a  queer  blurred  look.  He  hesitated  ;  yet  in  his  voice  there  was  also 
the  ring  of  a  great  awkward  insistence.  "  Of  course  I'm  tremendously 
fond  of  her — I  like  her  better  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw.  I  don't 
mind  in  the  least  telling  you  that,"  he  went  on,  '*  and  I  should  think 
myself  a  great  beast  if  I  did."  Then,  to  show  that  his  position  was 
superlatively  clear,  he  made  her,  with  a  kindness  that  even  Sir  Claude 
had  never  surpassed,  tremble  again  as  she  had  trembled  at  his  first 
outbreak.  He  called  her  by  her  name,  and  her  name  drove  it  home. 
'*•  My  dear  Maisie,  your  mother's  an  angel !  " 

It  was  an  almost  incredible  balm — it  soothed  so  her  impression 
of  danger  and  pain.  She  sank  back  in  her  chair;  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  "  Oh,  mother,  mother,  mother ! "  she  sobbed. 
She  had  a  vague  sense  that  the  Captain,  beside  her,  though  more  and 
more  friendly,  was  by  no  means  unembarrassed  ;  in  a  minute,  however, 
when  her  eyes  were  clearer,  he  was  erect  in  front  of  her,  very  red  and 
nervously  looking  about  him  and  whacking  his  leg  with  his  stick.  "  Say 
you  love  her,  Mr.  Captain  ;  say  it,  say  it !  "  she  implored. 

Mr.  Captain's  blue  eyes  fixed  themselves  very  hard.  ^' Of  course 
I  love  her,  damn  it,  you  know !  " 
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At  this  she  also  jumped  up  ;  she  had  fished  out,  somehow,  her 
pockethandkerchief.  "  So  do  /  then— I  do,  I  do,  I  do ! "  she 
passionately  asseverated. 

"  Then  will  you  come  back  to  her  ?  " 

Maisie,  staring,  stopped  the  tight  little  plug  of  her  handkerchief  on 
the  way  to  her  eyes.    "  She  won't  have  me." 

*•  Yes,  she  will.     She  wants  you." 

"  Back  at*  the  house— with  Sir  Claude  ?  " 

Again  he  hung  fire.     "  No,  not  with  him.     In  another  place." 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  with  an  intensity  unusual  as 
between  a  Captain  and  a  little  girl.  "  She  won't  have  me  in  any 
place." 

"  Oh,  yes  she  will,  if  /  ask  her." 

Maisie's  intensity  continued.    **  Shall  you  be  there  ?  " 

The  Captain's,  on  the  whole,  did  the  same.     "  Oh,  yes — some  day." 

"  Then  you  don't  mean  now  ?  " 

He  broke  into  a  quick  smile.  "  Will  you  come  now  ? — go  with  us 
for  an  hour  ?  " 

Maisie  considered.  "  She  wouldn't  have  me,  even  now."  She  could 
see  that  he  had  his  idea,  but  that  her  tone  impressed  him.  That 
disappointed  her  a  little,  though  in  an  instant  he  rang  out  again. 

"She  will  if  I  ask  her,"  he  repeated.     "  I'll  ask  her  this  minute." 

Maisie,  turning  at  this,  looked  away  to  where  her  mother  and  her 
stepfather  had  stopped.  At  first,  among  the  trees,  nobody  was  visible  ; 
but  the  next  moment  she  exclaimed  with  expression  :  "  It's  over — here 
he  comes ! " 

The  Captain  watched  the  approach  of  her  ladyship's  husband,  who 
came  slowly  and  composedly  over  the  grass,  making  to  Maisie,  with 
his  closed  fingers,  a  little  movement  in  the  air.  "  I've  no  desire  to 
avoid  him." 

*'  Well,  you  mustn't  see  him,"  said  Maisie. 

"  Oh,  he's  in  no  hurry  himself !  "  Sir  Claude  had  stopped  to  light 
another  cigarette. 

She  was  vague  as  to  the  way  it  was  proper  he  should  feel  ;  but  she 
had  a  sense  that  the  Captain's  remark  was  rather  a  free  reflection  on  it. 
"  Oh,  he  doesn't  care ! "  she  replied. 

"  Doesn't  care  for  what  ?  " 

"  Doesn't  care  who  you  are.  He  told  me  so.  Go, and  ask  mamma," 
she  added. 
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"  If  you  can  come  with  us  ?  Very  good.  You  really  want  mc  not 
to  wait  for  him  ? 

"  Please  don't."  But  Sir  Claude  was  not  yet  near,  and  the  Captain 
had  with  his  left  hand  taken  hold  of  her  right,  which  he  familiarly, 
sociably  swung  a  little.  "  Only  first,"  she  continued,  **  tell  nie  -this. 
Are  you  going  to  live  with  mamma  ?  " 

The  immemorial  note  of  mirth  broke  out  at  her  seriousness.  "One 
of  these  days." 

She  wondered,  wholly  unperturbed  by  his  laughter.  "Then  where 
will  Sir  Claude  be  ?  " 

**  He'll  have  left  her,  of  course." 

"  Does  he  really  intend  to  do  that  ?  " 

"  You  have  every  opportunity  to  ask  him." 

Maisie  shook  her  head  with  decision.    "  He  won't  do  it.     Not  first." 

Her  "  first "  made  the  Captain  laugh  out  again.  "  Oh,  he'll  be  sure 
to  be  nasty  !     But  I've  said  too  much  to  you." 

"  Well,  you  know,  I'll  never  tell,"  said  Maisie. 

**  No,  it's  all  for  yourself.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye."  Maisie  kept  his  hand  long  enough  to  add  :  "  I  like 
you  too."    And  then  supremely  :  "  You  do  love  her  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child !  "     The  Captain  wanted  words. 

**  Then  don't  do  it  only  for  just  a  little." 

"A  little?" 

"  Like  all  the  others." 

"  All  the  others  ?  " — he  stood  staring. 

She  pulled  away  her  hand.  "  Do  it  always  !  "  Then  she  bounded 
to  meet  Sir  Claude,  and  as  she  left  the  Captain  she  heard  him  ring  out 
with  apparent  gaiety :  "  Oh,  I'll  keep  it  up ! "  As  she  joined  Sir  Claude 
she  perceived  her  mother,  in  the  distance,  move  slowly  off;  and, 
glancing  again  at  the  Captain,  saw  him,  swinging  his  stick,  retreat  in 
the  same  direction. 

She  had  never  seen  Sir  Claude  look  as  he  looked  just  then  ;  flushed 
yet  not  excited — settled  rather  in  an  immovable  disgust  and  at  once 
very  sick  and  very  hard.  His  conversation  with  her  mother  had  clearly 
drawn  blood,  and  the  child's  old  horror  came  back  to  her,  begetting  the 
instant  moral  contraction  of  the  days  when  her  parents  had  looked  to 
her  to  feed  their  love  of  battle.  Her  greatest  fear,  for  the  moment, 
however,  was  that  her  friend  would  see  she  had  been  crying.  The  next 
she  became  aware  that  he  glanced  at  her,  and  it  presently  occurred 
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to  her  that  he  didn't  even  wish  to  be  looked  at  At  this  she  quickly 
removed  her  gaze,  while  he  said  rather  curtly :  "  Well,  who  in  the  world 
is  the  fellow  ?  " 

She  felt  herself  flooded  with  prudence.  "  Oh,  /  haven't  found  out." 
This  sounded  as  if  she  meant  he  ought  to  have  done  so  himself;  but 
she  could  only  face  doggedly  the  ugliness  of  seeming  disagreeable,  as 
she  used  to  face  it  in  the  hours  when  her  father,  for  her  blankness, 
called  her  a  dirty  little  donkey,  and  her  mother,  for  her  falsity,  pushed 
her  out  of  the  room. 

"  Then  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ! "  It  was  of  the  essence  of  her  method  not  to  be 
silly  by  halves. 

"  Then  didn't  the  beast  say  anything? "  They  had  got  down  by  the 
lake  and  were  walking  fast. 

"  Well,  not  very  much." 

"  He  didn't  speak  of  your  mother  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  a  little!" 

"  Then,  what  I  ask  you,  please,  is  how  ?  "  She  was  silent  a  minute 
— so  long  that  he  presently  went  on :  "I  say,  you  know — don't  you 
hear  me  ?  " 

At  this  she  produced :  "  Well,  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  attend  to  him  very 
much." 

Sir  Claude,  smoking  rather  hard,  made  no  immediate  rejoinder  ;  but 
finally  he  exclaimed :  "  Then,  my  dear,  you  were  the  perfection  of  an 
idiot ! "  He  was  so  irritated — or  she  took  him  to  be — that  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  they  were  in  the  Gardens  he  spoke  no  other  word  ;  and  she 
meanwhile  subtly  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  pacify  him.  That 
would  only  lead  to  more  questions.  At  the  gate  of  the  Gardens  he 
hailed  a  four-wheeled  cab  and,  in  silence,  without  meeting  her  eyes, 
put  her  into  it,  only  saying  "  Give  him  i/tai"  as  he  tossed  half-a-crown 
upon  the  seat.  Even  when,  from  outside,  he  had  closed  the  door  and 
told  the  man  where  to  go  he  never  took  her  departing  look.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  had  ever  yet  happened  to  them,  but  it  had  no  power  to 
make  her  love  him  less,  and  she  could  not  only  bear  it,  she  felt  as  she 
drove  away  that  she  could  rejoice  in  it.  It  brought  again  the  sweet 
sense  of  success  that,  ages  before,  she  had  had  on  an  occasion  when,  on 
the  stairs,  returning  from  her  father's,  she  had  met  a  fierce  question  of 
her  mother's  with  an  imbecility  as  deep  and  had  in  consequence  been 
dashed  by  Mrs.  Farange  almost  to  the  bottom. 
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XVII. 

If  for  reasons  of  her  own  the  child  could  bear  the  sense  o 
Sir  Claude's  displeasure  her  young  endurance  might  have  been  put 
to  a  serious  test  The  days  went  by  without  his  knocking  at  her  father's 
door,  and  the  time  would  have  turned  to  dreariness  if  something  had 
not  conspicuously  happened  to  give  it  a  new  difference.  What  took 
place  was  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  Mrs.  Beale — a  change 
that  somehow,  even  in  his  absence,  seemed  to  bring  Sir  Claude  again 
into  the  house.  It  began,  practically,  with  a  conversation  that  occurred 
between  them  the  day  Maisie  came  home  alone  in  the  cab.  Mrs.  Beale 
had  by  that  time  returned,  and  she  was  more  successful  than  their 
friend  in  extracting  from  our  young  lady  an  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary passage  with  the  Captain.  She  came  back  to  it  repeatedly, 
and  on  the  very  next  day  it  grew  distinct  to  Maisie  that  she  was  already 
in  full  possession  of  what,  at  the  same  moment,  had  been  enacted 
between  her  ladyship  and  Sir  Claude.  This  was  the  real  origin  of  her 
final  perception  that,  though  he  didn't  come  to  the  house,  her  stepmother 
had  some  fine  secret  for  not  being  deprived  of  him.  That  produced 
eventually  a  strange,  a  deeper  communion  with  Mrs.  Beale,  the  first 
sign  of  which  had  been — not  on  Maisie's  part — a  wonderful  outbreak 
of  tears.  Mrs.  Beale  was  not,  as  she  herself  said,  a  crying  creature ; 
she  had  not  cried,  to  Maisie's  knowledge,  since  the  lowly  governess 
days,  the  grey  dawn  of  their  connexion.  But  she  wept  now  with 
passion,  professing  loudly  that  it  did  her  good  and  saying  remarkable 
things  to  the  child,  for  whom  the  occasion  was  an  equal  benefit,  an 
addition  to  all  the  fine  reasons  stored  up  for  not  making  anything 
worse.  It  hadn't,  somehow,  made  anything  worse,  Maisie  felt,  for  her 
to  have  told  Mrs.  Beale  what  she  had  not  told  Sir  Claude,  inasmuch 
as  the  greatest  strain,  to  her  sense,  was  between  Sir  Claude  and  Sir 
Claude's  wife,  and  his  wife  was  just  what  Mrs.  Beale  was  unfortunately 
not  He  sent  his  stepdaughter,  three  days  after  the  incident  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  a  message  as  frank  as  it  was  tender,  and  that 
was  how  Mrs.  Beale  had  had  to  bring  out  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
half  an  appeal,  half  a  defiance :  "  Well,  yes,  hang  it — I  do  see  him  ! " 

How  and  when  and  where,  however,  was  just  what  Maisie  was  not 
to  know — an  exclusion,  moreover,  that  she  never  questioned,  in  the 
light  of  a  participation  large  enough  to  make  him,  in  hours  of  solitude 
with  Mrs.  Beale,  present  like  a  picture  on  the  wall.     As  far  as  her  father 
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^vas  concerned  such  hours  had  no  interruption  ;  and  then  it  was  clear 
between  them  that  they  were  each  thinking  of  the  absent,  and  each 
thinking  that  the  other  thought ;  so  that  he  was  an  object  of  conscious 
reference  in  everything  they  said  or  did.  The  wretched  truth,  Mrs.  Beale 
had  to  confess,  was  that  she  had  hoped  against  hope  and  that,  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  it  was  impossible  Sir  Claude  should  really  be  in  and  out. 
Hadn't  they  at  last  to  look  the  fact  in  the  face  ? — it  was  too  disgustingly 
evident  that  no  one,  after  all,  had  been  squared.  Well,  if  no  one  had 
been  squared  it  was  because  every  one  had  been  vile.  No  one  and 
every  one  were  of  course  Beale  and  Ida,  the  extent  of  whose  power 
to  be  nasty  was  a  thing  that,  to  a  little  girl,  Mrs.  Beale  simply  couldn't 
<:ommunicate.  Therefore  it  was  that,  to  keep  going  at  all,  as  she  said, 
that  lady  had  to  make,  as  she  also  said,  another  arrangement — the 
arrangement  in  which  Maisie  was  included  only  to  the  point  of  knowing 
that  it  existed  and  wondering  wistfully  what  it  was.  Conspicuously, 
at  any  rate,  it  had  a  side  that  was  responsible  for  Mrs.  Beale's  sudden 
emotion  and  sudden  confidence — a  demonstration,  however,  of  which 
the  tearfulness  was  far  from  deterrent  to  our  heroine's  thought  of  how 
happy  she  should  be  if  she  could  only  make  an  arrangement  for  herself. 
Mrs.  Beale's  own  operated,  it  appeared,  with  regularity  and  frequency ; 
for  it  was  almost  every  day  or  two  that  she  was  able  to  bring  Maisie 
a  message  and  to  take  one  back.  It  had  been  over  the  vision  of  what, 
as  she  called  it,  he  did  for  her  that  she  broke  down  ;  and  this  vision 
was  kept,  in  a  manner,  before  Maisie  by  a  subsequent  increase  not  only 
of  the  gaiety,  but  literally — it  seemed  not  presumptuous  to  perceive — 
of  the  actual  virtue  of  her  friend.  This  friend  was  herself  the  first 
to  proclaim  it :  he  had  pulled  her  up  immensely — he  had  quite  pulled 
her  round.  She  had  charming,  tormenting  words  about  him  :  he  was 
her  good  fairy,  her  hidden  spring — above  all  he  was  just  her  conscience. 
That  was  what  had  particularly  come  out  with  her  startling  tears :  he 
had  made  her,  dear  man,  think  ever  so  much  better  of  herself.  It  had 
been  thus  rather  surprisingly  revealed  that  she  had  been  in  a  way 
to  think  ill,  and  Maisie  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  corrective  at  the  same 
time  that  she  heard  of  the  danger. 

She  presently  found  herself  supposing,  and,  in  spite  of  her  envy, 
even  hoping,  that  whenever  Mrs.  Beale  was  out  of  the  house,  Sir  Claude 
had,  in  some  manner,  the  csitisfaction  of  it  This  was  now  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  ever  before — so  much  so,  that  she  would  have 
thought  of  her  stepmother  as  almost  extravagantly  absent  had  it  not 
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been  that,  in  the  first  place,  her  father  was  a  superior  specimen  of  that 
habit:  it  was  the  frequent  remark  of  his  present  wife,  as  it  had  been, 
before  the  tribunals  of  their  country,  a  conspicuous  plea  of  her  predC' 
cessor,  that  he  scarce  came  home  even  to  sleep.  In  the  second  place 
Mrs.  Beale,  when  she  was  on  the  spot,  had  now  a  beautiful  air  of 
longing  to  make  up  for  everything.  The  only  shadow  in  such  bright 
intervals  was  that,  as  Maisie  put  it  to  herself,  she  could  get  nothing 
by  questions.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  none  of  a  small 
child's  business,  even'when  a  small  child  had  from  the  first  been  deluded 
into  a  fear  that  she  might  be  only  too  much  initiated.  Things,  then, 
were,  in  Maisie's  experience,  so  true  to  their  nature  that  questions  were 
almost  always  improper  ;  but  she  learned,  on  the  other  hand,  soon 
to  recognise  that  patient  little  silences  and  intelligent  little  looks  could 
be  rewarded  from  time  to  time  by  delightful  little  glimpses.  There 
had  been  years  at  Beale  Farange's  when  the  monosyllable  "  he  "  meant 
always,  meant  almost  violently,  the  master ;  but  all  that  was  changed 
at  a  period  at  which  Sir  Claude's  merits  were  of  themselves  so  much 
in  the  air  that  it  scarce  took  even  two  letters  to  name  him.  "  He  keeps 
me  up  splendidly — he  does,  my  own  precious,"  Mrs.  Beale  would  observe 
to  her  companion  ;  or  else  she  would  say  that  the  situation  at  the  other 
establishment  had  reached  a  point  that  could  scarcely  be  believed— 
the  point,  monstrous  as  it  sounded,  of  his  not  having  laid  eyes  upon 
her  for  twelve  days.  '*  She,"  of  course,  at  Beale  Farange's  had  never 
meant  any  one  but  Ida,  and  there  was  the  difference  in  this  case  that 
it  now  meant  Ida  with  renewed  intensity.  Mrs.  Beale  was  in  a  position 
strikingly  to  animadvert  more  and  more  upon  her  dreadfulness,  the 
moral  of  all  which  appeared  to  be  how  abominably  yet  blessedly  little 
she  had  to  do  with  her  husband.  This  flow  of  information  came  home 
.to  our  two  friends  because,  truly,  Mrs.  Beale  had  not  much  more 
to  do  with  her  own  ;  but  that  was  one  of  the  reflections  that  Maisie 
could  make  without  allowing  it  to  break  the  spell  of  her  present 
sympathy.  How  could  such  a  spell  be  anything  but  deep  when  Sir 
Claude's  influence,  though  operating  from  afar,  at  last  really  determined 
the  resumption  of  his  stepdaughter's  studies  ?  Mrs.  Beale  again  took 
fire  about  them  and  was  quite  vivid,  for  Maisie,  as  to  their  being  the 
great  matter  to  which  the  absent  friend  kept  her  up. 

This  was  the  second  source — I  have  just  alluded  to  the  first— of  the 
child's  consciousness  of  something  that,  very  hopefully,  she  described 
tg  herself  as  a  new  phase  ;  and  it  also  presented  in  the  brightest  light 
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the  fresh  enthusiasm  with  which  Mrs.  Beale  always  reappeared  and 
which  really  gave  Maisie  a  happier  sense  than  she  had  yet  had  of  being 
very  dear  at  least  to  two  persons.  That  she  had  small  remembrance 
at  present  of  a  third  illustrates,  I  am  afraid,  a  temporary  oblivion  of 
Mrs.  Wix,  an  accident  to  be  explained  only  by  a  state  of  unnatural 
excitement.  For  what  was  the  form  taken  by  Mrs.  Beale's  enthusiasm! 
and  acquiring  relief  in  the  domestic  conditions  still  left  to  her  but  the 
delightful  form  of  "reading"  with  her  little  charge  on  lines  directly 
prescribed  and  in  works  profusely  supplied  by  Sir  Claude?  He  had 
got  hold  of  an  awfully  good  list — "  mostly  essays,  don't  you  know  ?  " 
Mrs.  Beale  had  said  ;  a  word  always  august  to  Maisie,  but  henceforth 
to  be  softened  by  hazy,  in  fact  by  quite  languorous  edges.  There 
was  at  any  rate  a  week  in  which  no  less  than  nine  volumes  arrived^ 
and  the  impression  was  to  be  gathered  from  Mrs.  Beale  that  the  obscure 
intercourse  she  enjoyed  with  Sir  Claude  not  only  involved  an  account. 
and  a  criticism  of  studies,  but  was  organised  almost  for  the  very 
purpose  of  report  and  consultation-  It  was  for  Maisie's  education,  in 
short,  that,  as  she  often  repeated,  she  closed  her  door — closed  it  to  the 
gentlemen  who  used  to  flock  there  in  such  numbers  and  whom  her 
husband's  practical  desertion  of  her  would  have  made  it  a  course  of 
the  highest  indelicacy  to  receive.  Maisie  was  familiar  from  of  old  with 
the  principle,  at  least,  of  the  care  that  a  woman,  as  Mrs.  Beale  phrased 
it,  attractive  and  exposed,  must  take  of  her  "  character,"  and  was  duljr 
impressed  with  the  rigour  of  her  stepmother's  scruples.  There  was. 
literally  no  one  of  the  other  sex  whom  she  appeared  to  feel  at  libertjr 
to  see  at  home,  and  when  the  child  risked  an  inquiry  about  the  ladies 
who,  one  by  one,  during  her  own  previous  period,  had  been  made  quite 
loudly  welcome,  Mrs.  Beale  hastened  to  inform  her  that,  one  by  one, 
they  had,  the  fiends,  been  found  out,  after  all,  to  be  awful.  If  she 
wished  to  know  more  about  them  she  was  recommended  to  approach 
her  father. 

Maisie  had,  however,  at  the  very  moment  of  this  injunction,  much 
Kvelier  curiosities,  for  the  dream  of  lectures  at  an  Institution  had  at 
last  become  a  reality,  thanks  to  Sir  Claude's  now  unbounded  energy 
in  discovering  what  could  be  done.  It  appeared,  in  this  connexion, 
that  when  you  came  to  look  into  things  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  an 
immense  deal  could  be  done  for  very  little  more  than  your  fare  in 
the  Underground.  The  Institution — there  was  a  splendid  one  in  a 
part  of  the  town  but  little  known  to  the  child — became,  in  the  glow 
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of  such  a  spirit,  a  thrilling  place,  and  the  walk  to  it  from  the  station, 
through  Glower  Street — a  pronunciation  for  which  Mrs.  Beale  once 
laughed  at  her  little  friend — ^a  pathway  literally  strewn  with  "subjects." 
Maisie  seemed  to  herself  to  pluck  them  as  she  passed,  though  they 
thickened  in  the  great  grey  rooms  where  the  fountain  of  knowledge, 
in  the  form,  usually,  of  a  high  voice  that  she  took  at  first  to  be  angr)\ 
plashed  in  the  stillness  of  rows  of  faces  thrust  out  like  empty  jugs. 
**  It  inusl  do  us  good — it's  all  so  hideous,"  Mrs.  Beale  had  immediately 
declared,  manifesting  a  purity  of  resolution  that  made  these  occasions 
quite  the  most  harmonious  of  all  the  many  on  which  the  pair  had 
pulled  together.  Maisie  certainly  had  never,  in  such  an  association, 
felt  so  uplifted,  and  never,  above  all,  been  so  carried  off  her  feet  as 
at  the  moments  of  Mrs.  Beale's  breathlessly  re-entering  the  house  and 
fairly  shrieking,  upstairs  to  know  if  they  would  still  be  in  time  for 
a  lecture.  Her  stepdaughter,  all  ready  from  the  earliest  hours,  almost 
leaped  over  the  banister  to  respond,  and  they  dashed  out  together  in 
quest  of  learning  as  hard  as  they  often  dashed  back  to  release  Mrs. 
Beale  for  other  engagements.  There  had  been,  in  short,  no  bustle 
like  it  since  that  last  brief  flurry  when  Mrs.  Wix,  panting  as  if  she 
were  grooming  her,  "  made  up  "  for  everything  previously  lost  at  her 
father's. 

These  weeks,  as  well,  were  too  few,  but  they  were  flooded  with 
a  new  emotion,  a  part  of  which  indeed  came  from  the  possibility 
that,  through  the  long  telescope  of  Glower  Street,  or  perhaps  between 
the  pillars  of  the  Institution — which  were  what  Maisie  thought  most 
made  it  one— they  should  some  day  spy  Sir  Claude.  That  was  what 
Mrs.  Beale,  under  pressure,  had  said — doubtless  a  little  impatiently- 
"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes — some  day ! "  His  joining  them  was  clearly  far 
less  of  a  matter  of  course  than  was  to  have  been  gathered  from  his 
original  profession  of  desire  to  improve,  in  their  company,  his  own 
mind  ;  and  this  sharpened  our  young  lady's  guess  that  since  that 
occasion  either  something  destructive  had  happened  or  something 
desirable  hadn't.  Mrs.  Beale  had  thrown  but  a  partial  light  in 
telling  her  how  it  had  turned  out  that  nobody  had  been  squared 
Maisie  wished  at  any  rate  that  somebody  would  be  squared.  How- 
-cver,  though  in  every  approach  to  the  temple  of  knowledge  she 
watched  in  vain  for  Sir  Claude,  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
action  of  his  loved  image  as  an  incentive  and  a  recompense.  When 
the  Institution  was  most  on  pillars — or,  as  Mrs.  Beale  put  it,  on  stilts- 
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when  the  subject  was  deepest  and  the  lecture  longest  and  the  listeners 
ugliest,  then  it  was  they  both  felt  their  absent  friend  would  be  most 
pleased  with  them. 

One  day,  unexpectedly,  in  the  midst  of  his  absence,  Mrs.  Beale 
said  to  her  companion,  "  We'll  go  to-night  to  the  thingumbob  at  Earl's 
Court " ;  an  announcement  putting  forth  its  full  lustre  when  she  had 
made  known  that  she  referred  to  the  great  Exhibition  just  opened 
in  that  quarter,  a  collection  of  extraordinary  foreign  things,  in 
tremendous  gardens,  with  illuminations,  bands,  elephants,  switchbacks, 
and  sideshows,  as  well  as  crowds  of  people  among  whom  they  might 
possibly  see  some  one  they  knew.  Maisie  flew,  in  the  same  bound, 
at  the  neck  of  her  friend  and  at  the  name  of  Sir  Claude,  on  which 
Mrs.  Beale  confessed  that — well,  yes,  there  was  just  a  chance  that 
he  would  be  able  to  meet  them.  He  never,  of  course,  in  his  terrible 
position,  knew  what  might  happen  from  hour  to  hour ;  but  he  hoped 
to  be  free  and  he  had  given  Mrs.  Beale  the  tip.  "Bring  her  there 
on  the  quiet  and  Til  try  to  turn  up" — this  was  clear  enough  on 
what  so  many  weeks  of  privation  had  made  of  his  desire  to  see  the 
child  ;  it  even  appeared  to  represent  on  his  part  a  yearning  as  constant 
as  her  own.  That,  in  turn,  was  just  puzzling  enough  to  make  Maisie 
express  a  bewilderment.  She  couldn't  see,  if  they  were  so  intensely 
of  the  same  mind,  why  the  theory  on  which  she  had  come  back  to 
Mrs.  Beale — the  general  reunion,  the  delightful  trio,  should  have  broken 
down  so  in  fact.  Mrs.  Beale,  however,  only  gave  her  more  to  think 
about  in  saying  that  their  disappointment  was  the  result  of  his  having 
got  into  his  head  a  kind  of  idea. 

"  What  kind  of  idea  ?  " 

"  Oh,  goodness  knows  !  "  She  spoke  with  an  approach  to  asperity. 
**  He's  so  awfully  delicate." 

"  Delicate  ?  " — that  was  ambiguous. 

"  About  what  he  does,  don't  you  know  ? "  said  Mrs.  Beale.  She 
hesitated.     "  Well,  about  what  we  do." 

Maisie  wondered.     "  You  and  me  ?  " 

"  Me  and  him,  silly  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Beale  with,  this  time,  a  real  giggle. 

"But  you  don't  do  any  harm— je?«  don't,"  said  Maisie,  wondering 
afresh  and  intending  her  emphasis  as  a  resigned  allusion  to  her  parents. 

"  Of  course  we  don't,  you  angel — that's  just  the  ground  /  take  ! " 
her  companion  exultantly  responded.  "  He  says  he  doesn't  want  you 
mixed  up." 
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"  Mixed  up  with  what  ?  " 

"  That's  exactly  what  /  want  to  know :  mixed  up  with  what,  and 

how  you  arc  any  more  mixed ?  "     But  Mrs.  Beale  paused  without 

ending  her  question.     She  ended  after  an  instant  in  a  different  way. 
"  All  you  can  say  is  that  it's  his  fancy." 

The  tone  of  this,  in  spite  of  its  expressing  a  resignation,  the  fruit 
of  weariness,  that  dismissed  the  subject,  conveyed  so  vividly  how 
much  such  a  fancy  was  not  Mrs.  Beale's  own  that  our  young  lady 
was  led  by  the  mere  fact  of  contact  to  arrive  at  a  dim  apprehension  of 
the  unuttered  and  the  unknown.  The  relation  between  her  step-parents 
had,  then,  a  kind  of  mysterious  residuum ;  this  was  the  first  time  she 
really  had  reflected  that,  except  as  regards  herself,  it  was  not  a 
relationship.  To  each  other  it  was  only  what  they  might  have 
happened  to  make  it,  and  she  gathered  that  this,  in  the  event,  had 
been  something  that  led  Sir  Claude  to  keep  away  from  her.  Didn't 
he  fear  she  would  be  compromised  ?  The  perception  of  such  a 
scruple  endeared  him  the  more,  and  it  flashed  over  her  that  she 
might  simplify  everything  by  showing  him  how  little  she  made  of 
such  a  danger.  Hadn't  she  lived  with  her  ^y^  on  it  from  her  third 
year  ?  It  was  the  condition  most  frequently  discussed  at  the  Faranges', 
where  the  word  was  always  in  the  air  and  where,  at  the  age  of  five, 
amid  rounds  of  applause,  she  could  gabble  it  off.  She  knew  as  well, 
in  short,  that  a  person  could  be  compromised  as  that  a  person  could 
be  slapped  with  a  hair-brush  or  left  alone  in  the  dark,  and  it  was 
equally  familiar  to  her  that  each  of  these  ordeals  was  in  general  held 
to  have  too  little  effect  But  the  first  thing  was  to  make  absolutely 
sure  of  Mrs.  Beale.  This  was  done  by  saying  to  her  thoughtfully : 
"  Well,  if  you  'don't  mind — and  you  really  don't,  do  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Beale,  with  a  dawn  of  amusement,  considered.  '*  Mixing  you 
up  ?     Not  a  bit.     For  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"Whatever  it  means,  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  being  mixed. 
Therefore,  if  you  don't  and  I  don't,"  Maisie  continued,  "don't  you 
think  that  when  I  see  him  this  evening  I  had  better  just  tell,  him 
we  don't  and  ask  him  why  in  the  world  he  should  ?  " 

Henry  James. 

{To  be  continued^ 
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EULOGISTS  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria  do  not  weary 
of  recounting  "the  fairy  tales  of  science"  belonging  to  this 
wonderful  threescore  years,  and  they  almost  unanimously 
attribute  Progress  to  Invention.  In  steamships  and  railways,  in 
telegraphs  and  free  postal  communication,  in  mechanical  contrivance 
and  cheap  food,  in  extended  education  and  the  multiplication  of 
books,  they  see  the  causes  of  spreading  civilisation.  But  it  is  worth 
asking  if  a  deeper  and,  as  I  hope  to  show,  far  more  instructive  reason 
is  not  to  be  found.  The  forces  now  brought  into  action  have  been 
latent  from  the  beginning  of  time*:  many  only  half-latent  for  several 
generations  precedent  to  1837.  The  most  wonderful  thing  was  that 
England  at  this  particular  period  produced  a  breed  of  men  so  distin- 
guished by  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance  that  they  developed 
and  bent  to  their  will  powers  that  others  had  only  trifled  with.  If 
any  one  were  so  foolish  as  to  question  the  fact  that  war  stimulates 
and  braces  a  nation,  there  is  no  answer  more  adequate  than  the  story 
of  '37.  The  men  advancing  to  their  prime  in  that  year  were  singularly 
fortunate.  Begotten  in  the  stress  of  the  great  conflict  ended  at 
Waterloo,  the  fiery  energies  with  which  their  fathers  endowed  them 
were  exercised  in  peace,  and  the  valour  that  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  shone  in  battle,  won  its  victories  in  subduing  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  carrying  out  ideas  in  the  teeth  of  hostile  and  ignorant 
majorities.  The  most  precious  heritage  left  by  the  War  was  the 
undaunted  spirit,  the  pride  and  confidence  of  this  matchless  brood. 

Absolutely  plain  is  the  fact  that,  if  the  nation  had  at  the  time  been 
depressed  by  defeat,  instead  of  elated  by  victory,  so  far  from  leading 
the  van,  it  was  more  likely  to  have  fallen  into  the  rear.  Carlyle  said, 
rtot  without  reason,  that  England  was  **  dying  of  inanition " — was 
**  sitting  enchanted,  the  poor  enchanted  that  they  could  not  work,  the 
rich  enchanted  that  they  could  not  enjoy."  The  heavy  depression  under 
Which  commerce  laboured  in  and  about  '25  had  been  partially  relieved 
by  a  succession  of  bountiful  harvests  in  '32,  '33,  and  '34 ;  but  the  stormy 
and  miserable  '36  had  made  things  as  bad  as  before.    Our  eyes  are  apt 
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to  be  fascinated  by  the  merely  picturesque  view  of  the  England  of  that 
time :  the  stage-coach,  at  its  break-neck  eleven  miles  an  hour,  hurrying 
off  from  the  "  Bull  and  Gate,"  or  rattling  up  to  the  "  Swan,"  the  drivers 
and  guards  and  ostlers,  the  fine  old  inns  with  landlords  and  landladies 
descended  from  those  of  Fielding,  the  fashionable  ladies  with  their  poke 
bonnets  and  bunchy  petticoats,  the  bucks  and  dandies  with  candle-wick 
hair  and  flashy  waistcoats.  But  there  was  a  species  of  journeying  much 
more  eloquent  of  the  true  state  of  the  country.  A  few  years  before,. 
William  Cobbett  had  written  in  his  Rural  Rides  : — "  Ten  large  ships 
have  gone  this  spring  with  their  fugitives  from  the  fangs  of  taxation." 
And  I  know  of  one  old  man,  still  alive  though  close  on  ninety,  whose 
regular  business  sixty  years  ago  was  that  of  carting  emigrants  to  the 
seaports :  a  long  journey  it  was,  for  it  took  him  ten  days,  with  his  heavy 
load,  to  get  from  Yetholm  in  Roxburghshire  to  Glasgow.  Statistics 
amply  bear  out  the  tradition.  Between  *37  and  '50  the  gross  increase 
of  population  in  England,  that  is  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  was 
3,647,000;  but  the  net  increase  was  only  1,512,000,  because  no  fewer 
than  2,135,000  had  emigrated.  Most  of  these  exiles  ceased  to  be 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  The  United  States,  then  keen  to  attract 
settlers,  had  begun  the  excellent  practice  of  giving  the  new-comers 
a  grant  of  land,  and  England  had  not  yet  learned  to  allure  settlers 
to  her  Colonies  by  a  similar  plan.  "  Those  villainous  Colonies,"  as 
Cobbett  termed  them,  had  a  certain  convenience  as  shoots  for  humaik 
refuse,  and  that  was  all.  Captain  Cook  gave  Botany  Bay  its  name  on 
account  of  the  profusion  of  its  flowers,  and  no  better  use  for  it  was 
found  than  as  a  Convict  Settlement !  The  Queen,  at  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  had  only  200,000  subjects  in  all  Australasia,  whereas  the 
population  of  Sydney  alone  is  now  36i,cxx). 

By  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  this  exodus  we  shall  see  why 
England  appeared  to  be  **  dying  of  inanition."  Historians  looking 
back  on  the  centuries  draw  the  conclusion  that,  by  a  sort  of  right 
instinct  rather  than  clear  insight,  the  root  of  English  policy  is  a 
determination  to  hold  command  of  the  sea.  For  that  the  Elizabethans 
fought  Spain  ;  and,  when  Spain  lost,  she  disappeared  from  the  ranks  of 
first-rate  nations.  Holland  next  disputed  the  pretension,  and  Holland, 
too,  had  to  recede.  Our  final  dispute  was  with  France,  and  the  victories 
of  Nelson  established  our  pre-eminence.  But  though  "  position  "  had 
been  played  for  and  won  in  the  Great  Game,  no  one  knew  exactly  how 
it  was  to  be  utilised  in  '37.     The  visible  and  palpable  results  of  the 
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long  conflict  were  an  apparent  exhaustion  of  the  nation,  the  increase  of 
taxation  and  the  public  debt,  and  the  disorganisation  of  trade  and 
agriculture.  During  the  first  two  Victorian  decades,  population  grew 
very  slowly ;  but  there  had  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  and  there  were,  to  put  it  plainly,  "  more  dogs  than  there 
were  bones  for.**  It  was  demonstrated  by  the  bad  harvest  of  1809  that 
England  could  no  longer  export  foodstufls,  as  she  had  done  up  to 
179s  \  a  greater  multitude  had  been  called  into  existence  than  her 
internal  resources  could  feed.  Starvation,  approaching  to  actual  famine, 
was  the  primary  cause  of  discontent  How  did  the  poor  of  town  and 
country  live  in  '12,  when  wheat  sold  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
shillings  the  quarter?  On  and  off  for  the  next  forty  years  they 
hovered  on  the  verge  of  want.  As  late  as  '47  the  Queen  wrote; — 
**The  price  of  bread  is  of  an  unparalleled  height"  (wheat  was  one 
hundred  and  two  shillings  the  quarter) ;  "  we  have  been  obliged  to 
reduce  every  one  to  a  pound  per  day,  and  only  secondary  flour  to 
be  used  in  the  Royal  kitchen."  If  this  was  so  in  the  palace,  what 
must  it  have  been  in  the  cottage  ?  Sheer  hunger  was  a  potent  stimulant 
of  emigration. 

Scarcity  of  work  was  another.  Under  the  old  Poor  Law  the 
labouring  classes  multiplied  like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  and  consequently, 
high  as  the  cost  of  provisions  might  rise,  supply  so  largely  exceeded 
demand  in  the  labour  market  that  wages  were  very  low,  and  always 
tended  to  get  lower.  Not  yet  could  full  advantage  be  taken  of  the 
labour-saving  inventions  in  machinery,  because  adequate  markets  had 
not  been  opened.  Discontent  found  expression  in  Anti-Corn-Law 
Leagues  and  Chartisms,  in  riots  and  rick-burnings.  More  than  once 
it  seemed  likely  that  civil  war  and  anarchy  would  break  the  enchanter's 
spell,  and  that  inanition  would  be  succeeded  by  the  disruption  and  the 
wrecking  of  England.  Again  it  has  to  be  repeated,  that  the  only  saving 
feature  in  the  situation  was  the  unconquerable  spirit  bequeathed  by  a 
generation  of  fighters.  It  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  that  the  poorest 
in  England  never  quite  lost  heart  under  difficulties.  In  Wellington's 
hands,  those  wretched,  ill-fed  farm  servants,  reduced  to  accepting. the 
King's  shilling  by  the  recruiting  sergeants  who  lay  in  wait  for  them  at 
the  annual  "  mop,"  where  they  broke  bounds  once  a  year  and  drank 
themselves  wild  and  tipsy,  proved  as  good  soldiers  as  general  could  ask^ 
and,  while  the  French  had  to  be  fought,  bore  private  hardships  like 
men,  and  gave  "  Boney  "  to  understand  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  nation 
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united  in  reality  as  well  as  name.  But  they  might  well  be  forgiven 
for  losing  heart  and  patience,  when,  peace  declared,  year  after  year 
passed,  and  their  outlook  only  got  gloomier.  They  brawled  and 
clamoured  for  a  Reform  Bill ;  but  in  '37,  after  five  years^  experience, 
they  saw  it  could  never  make  a  ha'porth  of  difference  to  them,  and 
they  were  ready  to  plunge  into  any  kind  of  anarchy  on  the  off-chance 
of  gaining  by  the  scramble. 

Food  was  dear  and  wages  low,  but  there  was  a  still  greater  cause  of 
demoralisation.  In  town  and  country  alike  the  one-roomed  dwelling 
prevailed  to  an  incredible  extent.  What  it  meant  may  be  understood 
by  any  one  who  will  turn  up  the  Report  of  a  Commission  that  sat 
in  the  Forties.  He  will  there  gather  a  true  idea  of  the  cottage  homes 
of  England,  not  as  they  were  sung  by  Felicia  Hemans,  but  as  they 
were :  he  will  learn  how  twenty-nine  people  lived  and  ate  and  slept 
under  one  small  roof;  how  a  bedroom  ten  feet  square  accommodated 
eleven  adult  youths  and  maidens  ;  how  mothers  bore  their  children 
on  the  bare  boards  of  bedrooms  similarly  crowded  ;  and  how  these 
are  but  the  mentionable  illustrations  of  conditions  unspeakable.  And 
the  Commissioners  did  not  exaggerate — they  minimised.  The  tale  of 
mingled  sexes,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  lodgers  and  daughters  all 
pigged  together,  is  one  to  make  one  wonder,  not  at  the  many  who  went 
to  the  bad  but,  at  the  few  who  did  not :  even  under  these  vile  conditions 
England  produced  a  remnant  of  strong  men  and  wholesome  women  f 
True,  even  they  were  exposed  to  many  dangers :  one  remembers  how 
many  pock-marked  faces  there  wfere  among  the  elders.  With  the 
kitchen  midden  close  to  the  door — a  contemporary  writer  asserts  that 
some  of  these  middens  rotted  there  for  centuries — ^without  drainage, 
with  water  drawn  from  a  brook  into  which  was  tossed  the  sewage  of 
every  house  on  its  course — can  you  wonder  that  cholera  and  typhus 
epidemics  frequently  visited  the  English  villages  ?  Or  take  the  horrible 
Gang  System.  The  gang  master  left  his  young  men  and  women  to  seek 
out  for  themselves  an  empty  bam,  where,  instead  of  courting  honest  and 
refreshing  sleep,  they  spent  the  night  watches  as  misguided  youngsters 
will.  I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  if  at  the  time  England 
had  been  essentially  dejected  or  desperate,  there  were  corrupting  and 
enfeebling  forces  at  work  in  her.  system  sufficient  to  have  drained  her 
of  blood  and  vitality. 

In  the  commercial  world  the  period  was  one  of  difficulty  and 
depression  that  came  to  a  crisis  in  '36  and  again  in  '39.      Even  our 
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carrying  trade  seemed  doomed  to  pass  to  the  United  States ;  for  it 
was  still  the  era  of  wooden  ships,  and,  if  that  had  continued,  nothing 
could  have  maintained  the  mercantile  pre-eminence  of  a  small  country 
with  few  plantations.  No  wonder  that  observers  took  a  gloomy  view 
of  the  future.  The  material  facts  were  before  them ;  they  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  failing  to  see  that  the  energy  which  had  carried  us 
triumphantly  out  of  war  was  to  win  victory  when  it  was  pitted  against 
the  difficulties  of  peace.  But  the  more  we  think  of  it  the  more  shall 
we  admire  the  men  of  the  time.  Not  to  one  but  to  many  is  the  glory 
due.  They  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  trade  and  politics,  in 
science,  literature,  every  department  of  human  activity ;  they  came 
from  hall  and  cottage  and  rectory,  from  pit-village  and  cotton-weaving 
town.  In  fact,  the  glory  was  the  achievement  of  a  generation  begotten 
in  war  but  nurtured  in  peace. 

Let  us  try  to  recall  some  of  the  events  of  '37  that  were  to  have 
such  a  momentous  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  Britain.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  were  those  that  ushered  in  the  Age  of  Steam.  On  the 
afternoon  of  a  bright  April  Sunday  in  that  very  year,  people  on  their 
way  to  church  stopped  to  look  at  a  black-funnelled  little  vessel  that 
went  puffing  down  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  was  the  Great  Western 
racing  for  the  honour  of  being  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
— an  honour  it  did  not  win,  since  the  Sirius  had  started  from  Cork 
on  the  preceding  Wednesday,  and  managed  to  get  into  New  York 
just  a  few  hours  before  it  Twenty-five  years  before,  Henry  Bell,  an 
enterprising  publican  of  Helensburgh,  had  launched  his  Meteor  on  the 
Clyde,  and  in  the  interval  river  and  coasting  steamers  had  grown 
familiar;  but  these  were  small  matters  compared  to  the  proof  that 
henceforth  ocean  traffic  could  be  accomplished  by  steam.  Two  years 
later  the  Cunard  Line  was  established  ;  and  in  '40  the  Britannia  carried 
Her  Majesty's  mails  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  and  soon  began  that 
Atlantic  racing  which  culminated  in  '95,  when  the  Campania  made  the 
outward  voyage  in  five  days  nine  hours  and  eighteen  minutes — so  far 
an  unbroken  record.  No  other  country  was  so  well  fitted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  locomotive  as  England — *'  thick-studded  with 
workshops,  industrial  implements,  with  fifteen  millions  of  workers 
understood  to  be  the  strongest,  the  cunningest,  the  willingest  earth 
ever  had." 

Meanwhile  George  Stephenson  was  gradually  winning  his  battle 
against  ignorance  and  prejudice.      He  was   emphatically  one  of  the 
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strong  men.  Born  in  a  tiny  cottage  with  a  mud  floor  and  bare  rafters, 
without  a  scrap  of  book  learning  (for  old  Bob  could  not  school  as 
well  as  feed  and  clothe  his  progeny  out  of  twelve  shillings  a  week), 
bundled  out  at  seven  to  earn  his  twopence  a  day  by  "herdin'  kye,'* 
he  grew  up  as  strong  and  hearty,  as  stubborn  and  withal  as  merry 
a  youth  as  the  North  Country  has  had.  Yet  we  are  less  surprised 
by  the  success  of  the  burly  engine  driver  at  Killingworth  than  by 
the  courage  and  determination  of  the  band  which  backed  him  through 
thick  and  thin,  in  the  teeth  of  smart  writers,  obtuse  Parliamenteers, 
and  unscrupulous  lawyers  hired  to  raise  obstacles  in  the  way.  At 
a  time  when  canals  were  in  vogue,  Stockton  and  Darlington  could 
not  raise  funds  to  construct  one ;  yet,  what  to  a  vast  majority 
appeared  a  mad,  hare-brained  scheme  was  carried  through  by  English 
pluck  and  enterprise.  It  cost  some  £72,000  to  get  a  single  Bill  through 
Parliament — that  for  the  London  and  Birmingham  line — in  addition  to 
the  £7^0,000  paid  to  the  landowners.  It  seems  to  us  now  that  the 
battle  should  have  been  won  in  '25,  or  at  any  rate  in  '30,  when  the 
Rocket  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  Rainhill ;  but  after  that  difficulties 
enough  cropped  up  to  have  discouraged  men  of  punier  build.  Still,  in 
'37  the  struggle  was  practically  ended.  It  is  true  only  one  line  had 
been  laid  down  in  London — that  between  Deptford  and  Greenwich, 
"  with  a  barrel-organ  to  play  the  passengers  in,"  and  musicians  dressed 
as  beef-eaters  to  play  them  out ;  but  gangs  of  big-boned,  stalwart, 
rough-spoken  navvies — themselves  a  proof  of  the  vigour  of  their  time — 
were  plying  mattock  and  shovel  on  this  same  Birmingham  and  London 
line,  on  the  Midland,  the  York  and  North  Midland,  the  Birmingham 
and  Derby,  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  and  several  others  :  bridging 
and  boring  and  levelling  and  cutting  and  tunnelling,  carving  monuments 
to  the  workman's  thoroughness  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  engineer.  The 
coaches  were  still  running  ;  but  old  Weller  on  the  box  and  the  guard 
with  his  horn,  the  ostlers  who  ran  out  the  fresh  team,  the  plump  land- 
ladies presiding  at  the  inns,  the  pike-keepers  on  the  roads,  and  the 
bargees  on  the  canal — all  these  felt  that  their  several  vocations  were 
about  to  go.  Steam  had  conquered,  or  rather  those  vigorous  few  who 
had  taken  it  in  hand  had  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  many. 

Quick  internal  communication,  a  sure  and  speedy  means  of  ocean 
traffic — these  were  great  factors  in  the  industrial  development  of 
Victorian  England  ;  but  others  were  needed,  and  the  great  feature  of 
that  robust  generation  was  that  it  had  a  man  ready  for  every  require- 
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ment  It  was  in  this  same  wonderful  year  '37  that  Rowland  Hill 
published  his  famous  pamphlet : — Post  Office  Refortn  :  its  Importance 
and  Practicability.  He  met  with  an  opposition  similar  to  that  encoun- 
tered by  Stephenson.  Red  tape,  in  the  person  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  declared  the  scheme  impracticable.  Witty  Sydney  Smith 
jibed  and  jested  at  it.  But  at  that  time  there  were  enough  strong 
business  heads  in  England  to  see  that  no  plan  which  could  stand 
investigation  should  fail  for  lack  of  support,  and  in  '40,  when  the 
Cunarders  first  began  to  run,  and  over  800  miles  of  railway  had  been 
constructed,  the  Penny  Post  was  established.  Moreover,  in  '36,  Cook, 
working  on  independent  lines  in  electricity,  had  invented  a  plan  for 
transmitting  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  means  of  needles,  and  the 
first  public  telegraph  wires  were  set  up  between  Paddington  and  Slough 
in  '40.  Every  one  of  these  contrivances  was  another  step  toward 
dispelling  the  enchantment  of  those  15,000,000  workers. 

England  was  thus  furnished  with  a  perfectly  new  equipment  There 
were  new  mills  and  factories,  and  they  were  fitted  with  new  gear  and 
new  engines.  New  roads  were  built  of  iron  for  the  use  of  new  carriages. 
On  the  ocean  was  a  new  style  of  ship.  The  question  was  whether  the 
country  had  flexibility  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions. Until  then  the  Landed  Interest  had  been  predominant  It 
had  furnished  the  great  statesmen,  the  military  and  naval  commanders, 
the  ambassadors  and  representatives  of  the  country.  Agriculture  was 
the  leading  industry,  the  country  gentleman  the  type  of  English 
character.  Naturally  enough,  laws  had  been  made  to  favour  this 
commanding  section.  Possibly  there  would  have  been  no  interference 
for  some  time  to  come  with  this  tendency  but  for  the  Com  Law  of  '15. 
It  was  hasty  and  ill-considered.  For  a  generation  back  the  sufferings 
of  war  had  been  quietly  and  heroically  borne,  and  now,  when  relief  was 
both  needed  and  expected,  there  was  passed  a  measure  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  grain  till  wheat  reached  eighty  shillings  a  quarter.  It 
led  at  the  time  to  rioting  and  dissatisfaction,  and  eventually  gave  birth 
to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  and  the  Free  Trade  Agitation.  The 
practical  question  was  whether  Trade  or  Agriculture  should  be  more 
favoured  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Till  now  the  Squire  had 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  backbone  of  the  country,  but  at  this  period 
the  trader  stepped  in  and  said: — "You  did  very  well  in  the  jolly  old 
times,  but  you  cannot  work  all  this  new  machinery.  You  cannot  even 
feed  the  present  population,  and  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  since  1795. 
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Give  place  to  me.  From  oversea  I  will  bring  food  more  cheaply  than 
you  can  produce  it,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  find  work  for  all  this 
multitude."  Thus  the  Manchester  School  set  itself  to  oust  the  Landed 
Interest 

Public  life  sixty  years  ago  reflected  as  fully  as  any  other  the  energy 
of  a  generation  sprung  from  the  loins  of  War.  The  Parliament  elected 
in  '37  contained  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  reign.  Even 
then  one  might  have  almost  called  Mr.  Gladstone  a  veteran.  True  he 
was  only  twenty-eight ;  but  he  had  been  a  member  for  five  years  and 
already  had  held  office,  first  as  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  then 
as  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His  path  to  the  Tory 
Premiership  appeared  to  be  straight  and  easy.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  travelled  it  but  for  the  brilliant  and  restless  rival  who  that  year 
made  his  entry  into  political  life.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  though  four 
years  older  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  a  novice  in  Parliament. 

Before  mastering  his  craft  he  had  to  devote  himself  for  nine  ytass  to 
a  voluntary  apprenticeship.  It  was  in  '37  he  made  his  first  appearance, 
and  not  till  '46  did  he  step  forth  a  finished  and  accomplished  leader,  a 
sagacious  judge  of  opportunity,  a  profound  strategist,  a  leader  who 
could  at  once  express  the  ideas  of  those  he  meant  to  control  and  "get 
home"  on  the  object  of  his  asfSault.  Parliament  had  not  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  those  who  excited  themselves  over  the  Reform  Bill.  It 
remained  very  much  what  it  was  before  '32,  and  the  substantial  gains 
by  the  Tories  at  the  General  Election  of  '37  showed  how  Whig 
enthusiasm  was  waning.  As  to  the  approaching  struggle  the  Whigs 
were  less  prepared  for  it  than  their  opponents.  Lord  Melbourne  did 
not  conceal  his  contempt  for  Free  Trade ;  Lord  John  Russell 
temporised  till  the  tide  ran  fully  in  its  favour ;  even  Macaulay  had  no 
clear  utterance  on  the  point.  It  was  outside  that  the  movement 
gathered  force.  Neither  Cobden  nor  Bright  was  a  M.P.  in  '37.  But 
the  history  of  the  Reform  Act  had  shown  the  effectiveness  of  stump 
oratory  and  popular  agitation,  and  during  these  nine  years  in  which 
Disraeli  was  mastering  the  technique  of  Parliament  the  standard  of  the 
Big  and  Little  Loaves  had  been  paraded  over  all  the  land  and  was 
rallying  the  forces  of  discontent.  They  were  strengthened  by  the 
commercial  difficulties  of  '38  and  '39,  and  by  the  heavy  depression  of 
'41-46,  which  culminated  in  the  suffering  and  high  prices  of  '47.  and 
was  accentuated  by  the  railway  speculating  mania.  Finally  came  that 
crowning  misfortune  the  Irish  famine,  completing  a  long  series  of 
object-lessons  on  Free  Trade.  ,  . 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  the,  oft-told  tale  or  revive  aiv  ancient 
controversy.  All  I  now  do  is  to  note  the  fire  and  energy  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it.  Admirers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  do  not  claim  for  him 
that  he  was  great  on  domestic  policy,  but  rather  that  more  clearly  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  he  recognised  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of 
England  depends  on  her  foreign  policy,  that  this  huge  population 
crowded  on  a  little  island  demands  markets  and  territories  beyond  the 
sea  to  keep  its  machinery  busy  and  give  "swarming  ground"  to  its 
surplus.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  justify  his  rebellion  against 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  incident  gave  him  a  start  and  a  following ;  it 
eventually  carried  him  to  a  position  in  which  his  genius  had  full  scope. 
We  may  be  the  more  thankful  for  that  inasmuch  as  he  frankly  recog- 
nised in  later  life  that,  as  Lord  Salisbury  put  it  some  time  ago,  "  Free 
Trade  is  the  only  fiscal  policy  that  suits  our  peculiar  circumstances." 
Apart,  ho^fever,  from  any  judgment  that  may  be  formed  about  a 
particular  man  the  briefest  survey  of  the  time  shows  the  strength  of 
the  race.  In  the  House  of  Lords  there  was  the  Duke  getting  on 
toward  seventy,  but  with  his  fine  common  sense  and  his  robust  judg- 
ment unimpaired  ;  there  was  Brougham,  who  still  had  a  good  thirty 
years  of  life  before  him,  though  his  activity  was  henceforth  to  be 
exercised  elsewhere  than  in  politics ;  and  there  was  the  incomparable 
Lyndhurst.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  were  Lord  Palmerston  (few  as  yet  had  realised  his  capacity), 
and  Lytton,  the  novelist ;  and  Grote,  the  historian ;  and  Molesworth, 
the  philosopher.  None  can  say  that  the  politicians  did  not  compare 
even  with  the  inventors  and  the  merchant  princes  of  the  time. 

But  the  spirit  of  an  age  is  still  more  likely  to  be  enshrined  in  its 
literature  than  in  its  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  curious  to  note,  as 
time  begins  to  devour  what  is  petty  and  insignificant,  how  aptly  the 
writers  fit  in  to  the  situation.  From  this  distance  we  can  see  the  great 
big-boned  navvies  of  George  Stephenson  plying  mattock  and  shovel, 
and  scarce  looking  up  as  the  mail  coach  dashes  past  on  the  adjoining 
highway.  And  in  the  realm  of  ideas  appears  the  high  priest  of  labour 
going  forth  to  preach  "  the  perennial  nobleness  of  work."  In  that  very 
May  when  William  IV  was  sickening  for  death  Carlyle  was  making 
his  first  public  appearance  as  a  lecturer : — '*  Yellow  as  a  guinea,  with 
downcast  eyes,  broken  speech  at  the  beginning,  and  fingers  which 
nervously  picked  at  the  desk  before  him."  Late  one  night  in  the 
previous  January  he  had  written  the  last  word  of  his  French  Revolu-  ^ 
Hon  : — ^*'  111  stands  it  with  me  if  I  have  spoken  falsely  ;  thiny  also_it^ ,  ^f 
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was  to  hear  truly."  His  supper  of  porridge  and  milk  awaited  him,  but 
he  rushed  into  the  night  air  to  walk  till  the  fever  of  composition  had 
cooled.  In  '37  Carlyle  had  come  into  his  kingdom.  He  was  forty- 
two,  and  his  long  apprenticeship  was  ended.  There  is  no  writer  more 
characteristic  of  his  age.  Let  him  rail  against  his  contemporaries  as  he 
may,  one  sees  that  his  pages  reflect  the  life  of  his  time,  and  that  only. 
He  was  not  capable  of  that  perfect  mental  detachment  which  enabled 
his  exemplar,  Goethe,  to  view  life  as  a  whole,  and  to  see  that  human 
nature,  alike  in  its  weakness  and  its  strength,  is  practically  the  same  at 
all  times.  To  Goethe,  as  to  Fielding,  to  Scott,  and  to  Shakespeare,  life 
was  a  kind  of  dream  play  of  which  he  could  be  a  dispassioned  spectator. 
Vice  and  foible  were  noted  only  as  filling  in  the  picture.  But  Carlyle 
had  not  that  characteristic  of  the  Artist.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
consider  Sin  with  no  more  indignation  than  Virtue,  with  only  an 
intelligent  curiosity  as  to  its  effect  on  the  drama.  On  th*e  contrary, 
he  is  for  ever  being  carried  away  by  his  own  emotion,  and  rushes  into 
the  crowd  with  storms  of  pity,  or  hatred,  or  contempt  And  thus  it  is 
that  you  find  his  books  reflecting  the  fleeting  characteristics  of  his  age. 
Even  its  indeterminate  nature  is  there ;  you  hear  the  hammering  of 
iron,  but  know  not  its  object.  In  those  many  turgid  political  rhapsodies 
of  his  you  see  the  acute  observer  of  detail  puzzled  by  the  flux  and 
change  around  him. 

Not  only  was  England  rigging  herself  out  with  new  implements,  but 
a  change  was  coming  over  her  form  of  government,  and  power  was 
gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  stump  orator  and  the  agitator. 
Carlyle  undoubtedly  placed  his  finger  on  many  real  weaknesses,  but 
much  that  he  mistook  for  hopeless  chaos  was  but  the  confusion 
incidental  to  setting  the  house  in  order.  And  so,  as  the  years  go  on, 
and  the  issues  of  early  Victorian  days  grow  dim  and  distant,  he  looks 
less  and  less  to  us.  All  the  same  his  was  a  wholesome  medicine  for 
the  diseases  of  his  day — a  day  of  which  Thomas  Carlyle  was  as 
characteristic  as  George  Stephenson.  His  brilliant  energy  and 
intensity  matched  well  with  those  of  that  strenuous  folk  who  wondered 
at  the  first  railway  train  and  the  first  steamship.  I  may  note  as  one 
of  the  coincidences  of  '37  that  on  the  evening  of  that  very  day  when 
Carlyle  marched  up  to  Willis's  Rooms  to  give  his  first  lecture,  Macready 
produced  Robert  Browning's  Strafford,  But  the  poet  whose  name 
above  all  others  is  associated  with  the  Victorian  Era  had  already 
produced  some  of  his  finest  work  in  '37.  To  say  nothing  of  his 
fuvenilia,  Alfred  Tennyson  had  already  published  the  Poems  of  i8j 
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in  which  appeared  T/ie  Lotos-Eaters^  as  exquisite  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship as  he  was  to  achieve,  and  with  it  Tfte  Dream  of  Fair  Women  and 
The  May  Queen,  His  next  volume,  much  of  which  he  must  have  been 
busy  on  sixty  years  ago,  was  to  contain  the  strongest  work  of  which 
he  was  capable.  One  can  scarce  read  The  Vision  of  Sin  without 
reflecting  that  Tennyson  must  have  deliberately  suppressed  a  part  of 
liimself.  Not  elsewhere  in  his  verse  do  you  find  that  particular 
strength  of  which  he  is  lavish  here.  But  it  is  in  its  companion, 
Locksley  Hally  that  we  find  aptest  expression  given  to  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  current  in  '37.  It  was  long  reckoned  a  sort  of  anthem, 
and  it  breathes  the  very  atmosphere  of  a  world  in  which  all  things 
grow  young  and  beautiful  in  the  radiance  cast  by  strange  inventions 
and  achievements.     One  of  the  most  sonorous  lines : — 

Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change  : — 

was  suggested  by  a  journey  on  one  of  the  railways.  It  takes  an  eflTort 
to  imagine  the  wonder  and  the  romance  excited  by  a  first  view  of  a 
puffing  steam-engine,  or  even  of  the  tall  chimneys  with  tails  of  flying 
smoke  that  not  so  long  before  had  begun  to  rise  from  the  coal  pits. 
And  all  came  from  the  energy  of  a  generation  which,  directed  into 
one  channel,  produced  railways  and  steamships,  into  another,  the  works 
of  Carlyle  and  Tennyson. 

Among  the  many  circumstances  that  combine  to  make  the  year  '37 
memorable,  the  publication  of  The  Pickwick  Papers  holds  a  place  all 
its  own.  It  began  a  new  era  in  fiction.  Scott  had  been  dead  four 
years,  and  the  convention  he  established  was  all-powerful  till  Dickens 
came  and  ventured  to  paint  life  as  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Like 
every  writer  of  consequence  who  has  appeared  since  the  time  of 
Fielding,  he  had  certainly  studied  to  some  purpose  that  unsurpassed 
master  of  character  and  narrative  ;  but  the  influence  is  scarce  apparent 
in  Pickwicky  which,  with  its  inextinguishable,  immortal  laughter  carried 
a  generation  off*  its  feet.  And  to  us  it  has  a  peculiar  value  as  a 
representation  of  the  manners  of  the  young  Queen's  England.  Dickens, 
had  he  lived  till  now,  would  not  be  a  very  old  man :  he  was  younger 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  by  five  years :  but  he  pictures  an  England  that 
seems  mediaeval.  Old  Weller  and  his  kind  are  extinct,  and  their 
occupation  is  gone.  Without  a  commentary  the  boy  of  to-day  would 
not  know  what  is  meant  by  keeping  a  pike,  for  the  toll-bar  has  followed 
the  stage-coach.     Nor  would  any  one  stopping  at  the  Great  White 
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Horse  at  Ipswich,  or  the  Angel  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  find  any  points 
of  similarity  between  inn  life  as  pictured  by  Dickens  and  the  hotel  life 
of  to-day.  Change  has  gone  deeper  even  than  that.  It  has  swept 
away  the  Wardles  and  their  jolly  country  friends,  as  completely  as  it 
has  swept  away  the  Fleet  and  the  Debtors'  Prison. 

The  force  of  Dickens  is  best  shown  by  the  influence  he  had  upon 
others.  Even  in  Vanity  Fair  there  is,  in  the  touch  of  caricature,  in 
the  poverty  of  the  dialogue,  in  the  use  of  personages  with  one  strongly- 
marked  characteristic  and  the  rest  of  their  features  blurred,  proof 
enough  that  Thackeray  applied  the  methods  of  his  friendly  rival  to 
the  pourtrayal  of  his  own  genteeler  world.  But  the  impress  upon 
Thackeray  counts  for  little  beside  the  influence  which  Dickens  has 
exerted  upon  nearly  all  imaginative  prose  written  since  his  time  by 
foreign  as  well  as  English  writers.  I  mention  the  fact  merely  as 
history  material  to  my  argument,  not  as  one  who  admires  his  Dickens 
to  excess.  Enough  has  been  said  if  it  be  admitted  that  Charles 
Dickens,  be  his  shortcomings  what  they  may,  was  from  the  first,  and 
remains  until  this  day,  a  force  in  letters.  Another  instance,  and  I 
have  done.  In  '36  Charles  Darwin,  then  a  man  of  twenty-seven, 
returned  from  his  five  years'  voyage  with  the  Beagle.  Nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  to  elapse  before  he  got  out  The  Origin  of  Species  ; 
but  he  had  won  already  a  certain  reputation,  and  was  amassing  the 
facts  and  observations  on  which  his  theory  was  to  be  founded.  He 
was  a  notable  personage  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reign. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  brief  and  imperfect  survey,  that  we  must 
go  back  to  "  the  spacious  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  for  a  counterpart 
to  the  England  of  sixty  years  ago.  Then  was  such  a  burst  of 
intellectual  activity  as  History  seldom  records.  It  belonged  to  every 
class  and  description  of  man,  and  therefore  must  have  had  an  origin 
that  was  of  general  effect.  We  can  understand  how,  as  one  may  say, 
a  temporary  and  local  cause  might  account  for  a  series  of  mechanical 
inventions  ;  how  in  literature  a  man  of  genius  might  arise  unaccountably 
as  men  of  genius  will,  and  dominate  the  field ;  how  a  stimulus  might 
be  given  to  philosophical  inquiry  or  political  reform  ;  and  each  effect 
might  possibly  be  accidental.  But  when  all  come  together,  there  must 
be  a  common  cause.  Simultaneously  the  engineer  began  to  hammer  at 
his  rails  and  bridges  and  tunnels  with  unexampled  energy ;  the  student 
in  his  closet  is  preparing  a  French  Revolution  that  for  vivid,  intense, 
burning  force,  outshines  anything  in  literature  ;  the  ocean  is  for  the  first 
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time  traversed  by  steam,  and  Parliament  shows  us  the  most  vigorous 
and  picturesque  figures  of  the  century ;  a  philosopher  of  infinite  patience 
is  collecting  and  arranging  material  for  a  doctrine  that  is  destined  to 
revolutionise  the  thought  of  Europe ;  a  young  man  comes  out  with  a 
novel  that  marks  the  beginning  of  a  literary  era  ;  a  bold  scheme  of 
reform  is  initiated  by  a  private  gentleman  ;  a  Lincolnshire  Rectory  adds 
one  more  to  the  list  of  great  English  poets.  For  the  appearance  at  one 
time  of  activities  so  diverse  as  those  of  Stephenson  and  Carlyle,  and 
Tennyson,  of  Darwin  and  Hill,  of  Dickens  and  Gladstone  and  Disraeli, 
there  must  be  an  explanation  of  national  import.  Here  and  now  it 
behoves  us  to  understand  what  that  was. 

The  year  '37  has  been  taken  as  a  convenient  centre  for  a  variety  of 
occurrences.  It  was  the  beginning,  not  only  of  a  reign,  but  of  many 
striking  careers  and  great  movements.  Twenty-two  years  before,  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  had  been  fought,  so  that  the  men  coming  into  their 
prime  had  been  born  in  war-time,  and  the  memory  of  war  was  vivid  ini 
the  national  recollection.  The  fathers  of  some  had  died  **in  wild 
Mahratta  battle,"  and  in  nearly  every  family  was  a  relative  who  had- 
been  through  the  Peninsula  with  Wellington,  or  taken  part  in  the- 
American  War  of  Independence,  or  had  fought  at  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar  r 
scarred  and  maimed  old  veterans  who  loved  nothing  better  than  to  fight 
their  old  battles  over  again  with  the  young  folk  and  show  how  the  lines, 
of  Torres  Vedras  were  held,  or  how  the  Old  Guard  charged  at  Waterloo.. 
Moreover,  till  after  the  death  of  Napoleon,  a  fear  of  invasion  pre- 
vailed in  England,  and  the  country  stood  in  readiness  to  fight  But,, 
if  we  look  back  over  the  preceding  half  century,  it  will  be  found  that  war 
never  interfered  with  the  nation's  progress.  On  the  contrary,  England 
grew  rich  on  it.  She  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  she  had  won  in  succession 
the  Colonies  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  France  ;  her  exports  nearly  doubled 
in  fifteen  years,  and  in  fifteen  years  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in 
Lancashire  rose  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds  in  value — 
thanks  in  part  to  the  discoveries  of  Arkwright  and  Watt.  In  brief, 
England  has  invariably  been  braced  and  stimulated  by  war.  By  war 
she  has  won  the  position  she  enjoys.  The  splendid  energy  she  displayed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  was  a  heritage  from  those  times  of  stress 
and  storm.  Devoted  by  good  fortune  to  the  arts  of  peace,  she  developed 
them  at  a  rate  unparalleled  in  history.  Let  us  not  forget,  however;  that 
the  force  was  generated  by  War. 

Let  it  be  granted 'that  no  sane  man  would  advocate  war  for  its  own 
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sake  :  that  no  man  of  sense — to  say  nothing  of  justice — would  add  his 
mite  of  influence  to  justify  anything  in  the  nature  of  aggression  or  mere 
wanton  lust  of  blood.     War  is  not  desirable  for  its  own  sake.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  too  much  afraid  of  war  is  to  err  grossly  in  the 
opposite  direction.     And  it  would  be  a  still  grosser  error  to  trust  too 
meekly  to  Arbitration.     You  may  settle  by  that  method  any  dispute 
which  is  small,  definite,  and  self-contained ;  but  great  struggles  must 
•ever  be  innate  in  the  rivalry  of  nations,  and  the  nominal  quarrel  is 
seldom  the  real  one.     If  a  Great  Power  were  to  believe  that  its  Colonial 
Empire  might  be  enlarged,  and  its  commerce  extended,  by  crippling 
Great  Britain,  to  submit  to  Arbitration  the  easily  found   pretext  for 
•dispute  would  be  only  a  mockery  of  forms.     And  that  the  occasion 
may  arrive  soon  is  plain  to  any  student  of  foreign  public  opinion.    The 
nations  are  like  hives  of  bees  ready  to  swarm,  and  they  envy  Britain 
the  vast  territories  in  South  Africa,  in  India,  in  Australia,  where  for 
centuries  to  come  she  has  made  room  for  her  children.     To  yield  them 
up  would  be  a  crime.     The  British  Islands  with  their  teeming  popu- 
lation, their  factories,  and  their  workshops,  could  not  now  exist  as  a 
-community  by  itself.     Your  Little  Englander  propounds  a  theory  that 
spells  want,  ruin,  and  beggary.     But,  looking  to  the  experience  of  the 
past,  we  have  less  cause  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe  to  dread  the 
effects  of  war.    Our  fathers  and  forefathers  never  show  so  splendidly  and 
so  usefully  as  when  their  faculties  are  screwed  to  concert  pitch  by  dread 
and  grim  contest.    And  they  entered  upon  many  a  struggle  that  looked 
more  hopeless  than  any  that  is  likely  to  be  forced  on  us.     Further,  this 
-attitude  of  fearless  confidence  and  readiness  for  what  may  happen  is  far 
more  like  to  make  for  peace  than  that  policy  of  turning  the  other  cheek 
to  the  smiter  which  is  advocated  in  some  quarters.     It  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  a  country,  as  it  grows  rich  and  fat  and  prosperous  after  a 
spell  of  peace,  to  be  afraid  of  war — so  many  interests  must  suffer  by  it 
But  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  invite  aggression  than  the  cultivation 
and  expression  of  this  policy.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  of 
late  that  tlie  most  bellicose  of  Sovereigns  will  draw  in  his  horns  if  his 
attempt  at  interference  is  met  by  a  surly  and  determined  challenge. 
A  salutary  remembrance  it  is,  then,  that  not  only  was  the  progress  of 
England  unimpeded  by  the  last  Great  War,  but  that  the  fighters  it 
produced  begot  a  generation  of  whose  triumphs  in  peace  there  is  reason 
to  be  vastly  proud. 

P.  Anderson  Graham. 
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PAUL     VERLAINE 

FAME  IS  but  an  enlarged  Opinion ;   and  immortality  is  in  truth 
a  comparative  term,  seeing  that  all  things  sooner  or  later  shall 
find  their  way  *'  into  the  belly  of  oblivion" : — 

Tut  muert,  tut  chiet,  tut  uait  k  fin. 

Wherefore  I  will  not  be  pedant  enough  to  say  that  a  man  must  read 
Paul  Verlaine.  Nay  ;  I  dogmatise  so  little  that  I  will  not  insist  that 
every  one  ought  to  read  or  much  care  for  French  poetry  in  the  general. 
French  verse,  unlike  the  German,  is  not  naturally  euphonic  to  our  ears. 
There  always  seems  to  the  English  sense  a  certain  catch  in  its  flow, 
as  of  some  obstacle  to  running  water  just  beneath  the  surface.  The 
rhymes  are  not  by  any  means  what  we  allow  for  such ;  the  caesuras, 
the  accents,  do  not  come  where  our  instinct  desires  them.  This  holds 
true  for  all  French  poets  and  poetry,  for  the  so-called  classics,  for  the 
alexandrine  verse,  for  the  moderns,  for  the  ballades  and  rondeaux 
of  the  Renaissance  poets,  for  Villon  or  for  Ronsard,  for  each  in  his 
measure,  for  the  latter  class  less  than  for  any  others:  one  and  all 
must  be  to  some  extent  an  acquired  taste.  A  child  may  catch  the 
metre  of  Heine,  though  not  hold  it  in  its  completeness.  But  a  part 
of  the  charm  of  such  lines  as  these : — 

Qu*euss^-ie  faict  ?  Tarcher  estoit  si  doux 
Si  doux  son  feu,  si  doux  Tor  de  ses  nouds.* 

Of  these,  the  incomparable,  oft-quoted : — 

Dictes-moy  ou  n'en  quel  pays 
Est  Flora,  la  belle  Romaine  ; 
Archipiada,  ne  Thais 
Qui  fut  sa  cousine  germaine  ? 
Or:— 

Mort,  j*apelle  de  ta  rigueur, 
Qui  m*as  ma  maistresse  ravie 
Et  n'es  pas  encore  assouvict 

Part  of  the  charm  in  all  these  lines  lies  in  the  slight  shock  to  the  ear,  in 
the  surprise  at  missing  now  an  accent  now  the  fulness  of  a  rhyme.     For 

*  Ronsard.  t  Villon. 
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the  taste,  at  first  acquired,  becomes  in  the  end  a  genuine  taste  through 
its  antithesis  to  all  that  is  over-facile  and  sing-song ;  as  bitter  things 
b  income  pleasant  to  a  palate  cloyed  with  sweets.  Alongside  of  this 
pleasure  to  the  ear  some  French  poets  bring  a  like  pleasure  to  the 
intellect  through  a  certain  natveti^  an  abruptness  in  change  of  sentiment 
which  they  display  and  which  is  due  to  their  casting  behind  them 
that  worship  of  consistency  which  is  so  much  overdone  with  us. 

Here,  if  a  poet  proclaim  himself  a  rake,  he  must  be  always  a  rake 
when  he  is  not  a  cynic :  if  he  set  up  as  a  philosopher,  not  one  year 
only,  but  all  years  must  bring  him  the  philosophic  mind.  It  is 
inevitable  that  his  nature  should  be  a  little  warped  by  the  weight 
of  this  outside  public  opinion  and  general  expectation  touching  his 
verse.  There  will  be  a  suspicion  of  the  platform,  sometimes  of  the 
pulpit,  and  of  an  eye  to  the  gallery.  How  you  catch  the  traces  of 
the  first  two  in  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Shelley,  of  the  last  in 
Byron !  Why  should  I  not  cite  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  as  another 
instance,  seeing  that  we  all  have  his  verses  a  good  deal  in  our  minds 
just  now?  Who  can  deny  that  he  is  a  poet?  Who,  if  he  be  critical 
at  all,  but  must  admire  how  it  comes  about  that  Mr.  Kipling,  wherever 
he  goes,  hears  the  same  note  by  sea  and  land,  all  things  praising  the 
wonderful  works  of  England  ?  How  is  it  that  all  the  cities  of  the 
Empire  from  their  twenty  continents  and  isles  sing  the  same  song  to 
him  ?  Surely  this  partakes  as  much  of  rhetoric  as  of  poetry  ?  It  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  all  this  that  you  get  in  Paul  Verlaine.  With 
him  everything  depends  upon  the  mood  of  the  moment  and  the 
immediate  impression.  And  whatever  his  occupation — praying  or  love- 
making — it  is  generally  one  or  the  other,  most  frequently  the  second 
— it  never  shuts  his  ear  against  a  breath  or  a  rhythmic  murmur  from 
the  world  about  him.  A  satyr  if  you  will :  the  pointed  ears  at  least 
and  the  beard  are  there.  But  the  attitude  in  which,  through  his 
verse,  you  see  him  oftenest  is  really  that  of  the  Listening  Faun  who 
hears  an  echo  somewhere  or  has  by  accident  struck  his  foot  against 

the  plectrum : — 

Les  choses  qui  chantent  dans  la  tete 
Alors  que  la  m^moire  est  absente  ; 
6coutez  !  c'est  notre  sang  qui  chante. 
O  musique  lointaine  et  discr^e  !  * 

So  he  himself  phrases  it,  and  how  strangely  and  movingly ! 


*  Jadis  et  Naguire^  p.  28. 
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I  am  not  going  into  the  subject  of  Verlaine's  character,  which  may 
have  been  in  like  case  with  the  manners  of  the  Hottentots  or  the 
Eskimo  or  the  Fuegians :  for  the  old  story  knows  all  these  variants. 
Of  his  squalid  amours,  of  his  pathetically  squalid  life,  enough  has  been 
written.  Nor  will  I  say  as  Gautier  (of  Villon) : — ^**  Nous  aurons  peut- 
etre  perdu  le  po^te  en  gaignant  Thonn^te  homme  ;  et  les  bons  pofites 
sont  encore  plus  rares  que  les  honnetes  hommes,  bien  que  ceux-ci 
ne  soient  gu^re  communs."  But  only  this  :  that  with  Verlaine*s  verses, 
not  with  himself,  we  are  concerned.  A  good  half  of  his  poems  are 
dedicated  to  his  tristes  loves,  and  there  are  few  vices,  one  may  judge, 
on  which  he  has  not  at  one  time  cast  a  sympathetic  eye.  Nor  does 
he  ever  seem  much  ashamed  of  his  wanderings.  With  surprising 
impudence  he  tells  us  that  one  of  the  worst  volumes  of  the  whole 
sixteen  is  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  three  others  of  a  religious 
character ;  in  this  wise :  Sagesse  typifies  his  conversion,  Amour  his 
perseverance  in  grace  ;  while  Parallelement  is  the  history  of  a  relapse 
introduced  by  design,  and  Bonheur  expresses  an  end  sadly  calm  in  the 
consolations  apt  to  the  close  of  a  life.  It  was  not  the  end  of  Verlaine's 
existence  or  of  Verlaine's  verses,  unhappily.  It  may  be  a  thing 
questionable  how  far  our  poet — deceived  by  a  Fluellenic  analogy — 
consciously  modelled  his  existence  on  that  of  Franc^ois  Villon.  With 
such  an  elaborate  piece  of  histrionics  has  he  been  credited :  nor  quite 
unreasonably,  I  must  think.  Albeit  I  doubt  if  there  be  in  reality 
much  resemblance  in  character  between  the  modern  poet,  essentially 
childish  and  gentle,  indolent,  passionate,  and  the  superb  ruffian 
who,  lying  condemned  to  the  gallows,  wrote  the  quatrain  which 
begins : — 

Je  suis  Francois  dont  ce  me  poise  : — 

and  which  is  scarce  quotable  to  the  end  ;  or  who  could  begin  a  rondeau 
with  these  two  lines  adapted  from  the  Requiem : — 

Repos  etemel  donne  h  oil. 
Sire,  clart^  perpetuelle  : — 

and  end  it  with  an  indecency.  Verlaine,  though  he  served  his  time  for 
attempted  homicide,  was  not  fashioned  by  nature  to  be  a  ruffler  nor  a 
cut-purse.  If  there  is  one  note  which  occurs  more  frequently  than  any 
other  in  his  poems,  it  is  a  longing  for  repose,  a  love  of  half-lights  and 
the  minor  key.  Had  he  been  a  British  poet,  we  should  have  sought  to 
derive  him  from  the  West  of  Ireland.     By  analogy  one  might  look  for 
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his  origin  on  the  Breton  coast.  But  analogy  is  defective  here,  for 
Verlaine  was  "  half  a  Lorrain  "  and  was  born  at  Metz. 

Le  '*  sort "  fantasque  qui  me  gdte  k  sa  mani^re, 
M'a  \q%€  cette  fois,  peut-^tre  la  demi^re, 
Et  la  demi^re  c'est  la  bonne— k  ITidpital : — ♦ 

the  calmness  of  sentiment  which  breathes  in  these  lines  is  little  disturbedf 

by  the  fourth  : — 

De  mon  r^ve  k  ceci  le  r^veil  est  brutal. 

For  the  tone  of  thought  is  reflected  here  by  a  certain  fascinating- 
hesitancy  in  the  verse,  as  of  a  person  (and  some  have  it)  with  aa 
agreeable  stammer,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  this  poet. 

Je  vis  k  ll)6pital  comme  un  b6n^dictin,t 

he  says  elsewhere.  Hospital  or  prison  is  his  retraite.  Secluded  m 
either,  and  entertained  at  the  public  expense,  he  is  open  to  the  gentle 
influence  of  religion  ;  restored  to  the  world,  to  the  influences  gentle  or 
turbulent,  brutal  even,  and  in  all  shades  and  degrees  between  the  two, 
of  his  passions.  Not  an  ideal  existence.  But  the  fruits  are  sometimes 
ideal,  idealistic.  And  was  not  the  expense  of  keeping  the  poet  a  year 
or  two  in  that  '*  chateau  "  he  describes  worth  the  while,  think  you,  were 
it  for  no  more  than  the  verses  written  in  it  '*  in  1875  " : — 

Quatre  tours  s'^levaient  sur  le  front  d'autant  d'ailes, 

Et  j*ai  longtemps,  longtemps  habitd  Tune  d'elles. 

Le  mur,  ^tant  de  brique  ext^rieurement, 

Luisait  rouge  au  soleil  de  ce  site  dormant, 

Mais  un  lait  de  chaux,  claire  comme  une  aube  qui  pleure, 

Tendait  l^g^rement  la  voClte  int^rieure.J 

One  may  easily  find  in  Verlaine*s  work  better  verses  than  these.. 
Yet  how  excellently  do  these  display  a  peculiar  art  of  his  in  rising  of 
a  sudden  out  of  passages  which  are  all  but  prosaic  to  a  great  height  of 
poetry !  Here  the  swift  change  comes  by  the  turn  of  a  phrase  comparing 
his  whitewashed  cell,  and  it  is  nothing  more,  to  a  weeping  dawn ;  but 
the  merit  of  the  passage  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  beauty  of  the 
metaphor  itself.  The  aube  qui  pleure  of  the  inside  stands  in  antithesis- 
to  and  in  conjunction  with  the  soleil  de  ce  site  dormant  of  the  foregoing 
line ;  both  are  apt  to  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  poem,  to  the  sad 
experiences  of  the  poet.  How  direct,  too,  and  unaff*ected  all  this, 
sentiment  is!  Here  are  no  reflections,  no  excuses,  nothing  derived 
from  a  state  of  mind  remembered  rather  than  felt     So  it  always   is 

•  BonheuTy  x.  t  Dans  Us  Limbes,  i.  J  Amcttr,  p.  15. 
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with  him.  You  could  discover  endless  examples  of  his  rapid  turns 
of  thought  and  turns  of  expression,  his  sudden  striking  imagery,  and 
you  will  meet  them  d  propos  of  all  manner  of  different  moments, 
experiences,  situations.  Always  it  is  the  veracity  of  them  which 
impresses  you.  And  the  most  often  recurrent  will  still  turn  out  to  be 
the  half-tone,  the  half-light. 

Les  longs  rideaux  de  blanche  mousseline 
Que  la  lueur  pMe  de  la  veillcuse 
Fait  fluer  comme  une  vague  opaline 
Dans  Tombre  mollement  myst^rieuse  : — * 

there  is  an  immensity  of  suggestion  about  these  four  lines  which,  simple 
as  their  subject  is,  may  be  likened  to  Coleridge's  well-known  verse 
describing  Christabers  chamber  and  the  lamp  with  **  twofold  silver 
chain."  And  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  poem  to  which  the  four  lines  are 
the  prelude.  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  disgusting  enough  :  I  cite  the 
verse  on  that  very  account,  to  show  how  the  same  sentiment  may  with 
him  be  united  to  all  manner  of  different  occasions  and  scenes.  In  a 
religious  poem  from  Sagesse  he  invokes  the  time : — 

Quand  Maintenon  jetait  sur  la  France  ravie, 
L'ombre  douce  et  la  paix  de  ses  coifTes  de  lin  : 

a  strange  reading  of  history  perhaps — but  let  that  pass.  The  sentiment 
is  the  same  as  in  the  lines  from  Parallelement, 

I  confess  this  business  of  the  half-tone  and  the  half-light  has  been, 
much  overdone  since  Verlaine  set  the  fashion  for  it.  Now  you  caa 
scarce  take  up  a  copy  of  verses  by  one  of  les  jeuneSy  but  you  will 
encounter  the  pas  discrets,  or  la  silence  qui  koute^  and  so  forth.  But 
our  poet  is  not  answerable  for  his  parodists. 

It  follows  almost  of  course  that  Verlaine's  style  and  language 
run  through  a  vast  gamut  of  merit  and  weakness,  outside  the  mere 
commonplace.  We  have  coarseness  enough  of  idea  and  expression,, 
vulgarity  sometimes  ;  slang — "  ^patant "  (Chansons  pour  elle)  ;  "  zut  au 
monde  qui  jasait "  {Ibid.),  I  do  not  know  anything  that  can  be  said  for 
such  a  line  as  : — 

Dans  la  simplesse  ovine  et  la  raison  bovine  ;t 

*  Parallilement^  p.  10. 

t  Bonheur,  p.  73.     This  is  the  first  verse  of  the  poem,  or  prose  in  metre  : — 

L'amiti^,  mais  entre  homme  et  femme  elle  est  divine ! 
Elle  n*empeche  rien,  aussi  bien,  des  rapports 
N^cessaires,  et  sous  les  mieux  slants  dehors 


Abrite  les  secrets  aimables  qu'on  devine. 
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^  or  for  such  a  Germanic  piece  of  prose  as  : — 

^  ..  £t  puis,  6  ton  bon  sens,  et  puis  6  ta  gaft^ 

Ta  raisonable  et  fine  et  sans  rien  d*appr£t6 
Gait^l* 


*>:; 

% 


Nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of  such  and  a  dozen  such  passages,  save 
the  one  thing  already  said  :  That  at  least  they  are  not  of  the  common- 
places of  verse.  Out  of  all  the  sixteen  little  volumes  of  Verlaine's 
poems  there  is  only  one  which  might  seem  to  deserve  the  reproach 
of  dulness  :  that  is  Didicaces. 

Yet  there  is  an  immense  deal  in  him  which  makes  for  dulness :  his 
egoism  for  one  thing.  He  is  as  much  self-centred  as  Villon,  though 
not  so  much  self-absorbed  as  Musset,  seeing  that  he  takes  himself 
far  less  seriously.  There  are  very  few  descriptive  poems  in  all  the 
collection,  though  one — on  the  death  of  Philip  II  t — is  of  rare  merit  A 
certain  number  of  pictures  and  impressions  untouched  by  the  strong 
emotions  of  the  poet  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  there,  chiefly 
in  the  Poimes  Satumiens^  the  Aligies^  and  the  Fites  GalantesX  There 
are  a  few  quasi-dramatic  pieces  :§  but  these  are  generally  dialogues 
between  our  author  and  his  mistress  for  the  time  being.  Verlaine 
cares  little  for  nature,  and  though,  for  his  country's  good  or  his  own 
necessity,  he  was  a  traveller  in  other  lands — in  England  (one  of  his 
best  poems  has  for  title  Bouf-nemouth)  and  in  Belgium  || — at  heart  he 
is  a  bouUvardier^  a  baulevardier  of  the  Boul'  Miche,  that  is  to  say.T  Out 
of  all  the  disabilities  which  such  limitation  implies,  he  is  lifted  by  his 
immense  gift  of  style :  a  gift  which,  if  you  consider  it,  you  will  find 
to  be  partly  a  moral  one.  Great  indeed,  for  example,  is  this  expression 
of  horror  in  the  woods  : — 

D'autres — des  innocents  ou  bien  des  lymphatiques — 
Ne  trouvent  dans  les  bois  que  charmes  langoureux. 
Souffles  frais  et  parfums  tildes.     lis  sont  heureux  ! 
D'autres  s'y  sentent  pris — rfiveurs — d'effrois  mystiques. 

lis  sont  heureux  !     Pour  moi,  nerveux,  et  qu'un  remords 

^pouvantable  et  vague  affole  sans  reUche, 

Par  les  for^ts  je  tremble  k  la  facon  d'un  Uche 

Qui  craindrait  une  emb(iche  ou  qui  verrait  des  morts. 

*  ^Ugies^  p.  4. 
t  Poimes  Saiumiens, 

X  The  Cortige  from  this  last  b  as  good  as  any. 
§  Dans  Us  Limbts^  Jadis  et  Naguhre^  &c. 
II  Paysages  Beiges  \&  bound  up  with  the  Romances  sans  Paroles, 

^  In  an  exquisite  five-verse  poem  in  La  Bonne  CAanson,  the  best  in  the  volume,  full 
of  a  sense  of  nature,  we  have  side  by  side  dU  mur  and  the  rosh  pd  brilU  sur  U  foiiu 
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Ces  grands  rameaux  jamais  apais^s,  comme  Tonde, 
D'oii  tombe  un  noir  silence  avec  une  cmbre  encor 
Plus  noire,  tout  ce  morne  et  sinistre  d^cor 
Me  remplit  d'une  horreur  triviale  et  profonde. 

"  Ces  grands  rameaux  jamais  apais6s,  comme  Tonde."  It  is  like 
to  a  common  image,  a  common  sentiment :  yet  who  before  has  ever 
expressed  the  horror  of  them  in  that  way  ?  And  the  remorse  epauvant- 
able  et  vague  !  the  horror  triviale  etprofonde  !  The  latter  phrase  applies 
excellently  to  Verlaine's  verse  in  the  sum.  Tis  common,  His  immense. 
Here  for  a  scene  in  a  graveyard  :— 

Le  sol  sous  les  pieds  glisse  et  crie, 
Lk-haut  de  grands  nuages  tors 
S'dchev^lent  avec  furie. 

Pdn^trant  comme  le  remords, 

Tombe  un  froid  lourd  qui  vous  ^coeure 

Et  qui  doit  filtrer  chez  les  morts. 

And  the  sonnet  which  follows  gives  the  lowest  depths  of  the  poet's 
Saturnian  mood  with  a  pomp  and  splendour  of  language  that  recall 
H6r6dia  :— 

Nature,  rien  de  toi  m'^meut,  ni  les  champs 

Nourriciers,  ni  T^cho  vermeil  des  pastorales 

Siciliennes,  ni  les  pompes  aurorales. 

Ni  la  solennit^  dolente  des  couchants. 

Je  ris  de  TArt,  je  ris  de  T Homme  aussi,  des  chants, 
Des  vers,  des  temples  grccs  et  des  tours  en  spirales 
Qu'dtirent  dans  le  ciel  vide  les  cath^drales, 
Et  je  vois  du  meme  ceil  les  bons  et  les  m6chants. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  en  Dieu,  j'abjure  et  je  renie 

Toute  pens6e,  et  quant  k  la  vieille  ironie, 

L' Amour,  je  voudrais  bicn  qu'on  ne  m'en  parl&t  plus. 

Lasse  de  vivre,  ayant  peur  de  mourir,  pareille 
Au  brick  perdu  jouet  du  flux  et  du  reflux, 
Mon  dme  pour  d'affreux  naufrages  appareille. 

These  passages  belong  to  the  more  classic  manner.  They  are  less 
characteristic  of  the  poet  than  many  which  might  be  chosen.  But 
they  show  to  what  high  dignity  he  can  attain  when  he  is  so  minded. 

The  volume  from  which  these  three  extracts  have  been  made,  the 
Poemes  Saturniens,  stands  in  a  fashion  between  those  dedicated  to  Vice 
(ParallkUmenty  Chansons  pour  elles^  Odes  en  son  Jionneur^  Src^^  and 
those  largely  devoted  to  Religion  {Sagesse^  Liturgies^  Bonheur^  Amour) 
and^  it  contains  a  greater  number  of  fine  poems  than  any  other,  in 
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an  immense  variety  of  moods.  In  it  we  have  such  contrasts  as  lie 
between  Mon  Rive  familier: — 

Je  fais  souvent  ce  rfive  Strange  et  p^n^trant 

D'une  femme  inconnue,  et  que  j'aime,  et  qui  m'aime, 

£t  qui  n'est,  chaque  fois,  ni  tout  \  fait  la  meme 

Ni  tout  k  fait  une  autre,  et  ni'aime  et  me  comprend  : — 

With  its  beautiful  ending  : — 

Son  regard  est  pareil  au  regard  des  statues, 

Et,  pour  sa  voix,  lointaine,  et  calme,  et  grave,  elle  a 

L'inflexion  des  voix  chores  qui  se  sont  tues  : — 

And  the  awful  Sirinade  which,  though  it  is  probably  better  known 
than  many  of  Verlaine's  (it  is  in  the  Selections)^  I  cannot  forbear  from 
quoting  in  full : — 

Comme  la  voix  d'un  mort  qui  chanterait 

Du  fond  de  sa  fosse, 
Maitresse,  entends  monter  vers  ton  retrait 

Ma  voix  aigre  et  fausse. 

Ouvre  ton  dme  et  ton  oreille  au  son 

De  la  mandoline : 
Pour  toi  j'ai  fait,  pour  toi,  cette  chanson 

Cruelle  et  ciline. 

Je  chanterai  tes  yeux  d'or  et  d'onyx 

Purs  de  toutes  ombres. 
Puis  le  L^thd  de  ton  sein,  puis  le  Styx 

De  tes  cheveux  sombres. 

Comme  la  voix  d*un  mort  qui  chanterait 

Du  fond  de  sa  fosse, 
Maitresse,  entends  monter  vers  ton  retrait 

Ma  voix  aigre  et  fausse. 

Puis  je  louerai  beaucoup,  comme  il  convicnt, 

Cette  chair  b^nie 
Dont  le  parfum  opulent  me  revient 

Les  nuits  d'insomnie. 

Et  pour  finir,  je  dirai  le  baiser 

De  ta  l^vre  rouge, 
Et  ta  douceur  k  me  martyriser, 

Mon  Ange  1 — ma  Gouge  ! 

CEuvre  ton  ime  et  ton  oreille  au  son 

De  ma  mandoline  : 
Pour  toi  j'ai  fait,  pour  toi,  cette  chanson 

Cruelle  et  cdline. 

The  first  three  verses  of  this  poem  are,  in  my  view,  as  impressive  as  it 
is  possible  for  verses  to  be :  the  repetition  of  the  first  two  as  a  sort  ot 
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refrain  greatly  heightens  the  effect.     The  penultimate  quatrain  a  little 

mars  the  beauty  of  the  whole  from  its  touch  of  hysterical  hyperbole, 

which  is  at  the  same  time — in  French  literature — slightly  conventional. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  same  volume  we  find  TIte  Death  of  Philip  11^ 

which  is  too  long  unhappily  to  quote.     It  contains  this  description  of 

the  Escurial : — 

Despotique,  et  dressant  au-dcvant  du  zenith 
L'enlassement  brutal  de  ses  tours  octogones 
L'Escurial  dtend  son  orgueil  de  granit. 

Very  curious  is  the  apparent  satire  on  the  Catholic  Creed  in  this  poem  ; 
for  Verlaine  at  other  times  expresses  a  naYve  confidence  in  it. 

These  extracts  are  not  enough  to  show  us  a  great  poet  But  they 
display  a  very  great  master.  Everywhere  it  is  the  incomparable  style 
which  we  salute.  The  feelings  of  the  writer  are  apt  to  run  in  known 
channels.  We  soon  get  a  familiarity  with  their  chief  components.  His 
experiences,  what  he  relates,  are  still  more  limited  in  number.  What 
we  can  never  foretell  is  the  exact  image  which  will  spring  into  his 
mind  at  any  given  moment,  the  exact  cadence  of  verse  which  will 
convey  his  thought  Some  poets,  however  much  they  may  change 
their  versification,  never  seem  to  change  their  verse :  Swinburne  is 
such  an  one.  I  do  not  think  Tennyson  by  very  much  escapes  from 
being  reckoned  such  another.  Some  of  his  ballads,  or  some  again 
of  the  early  poems,  may  save  him.  Verlaine,  though  he  seems 
desirous  to  shake  himself  as  free  as  possible  from  some  very  common 
French  metres  such  as  the  elegiac,  has  other  metres  which  he  uses 
again  and  again.  The  sonnet,  the  inverted  sonnet,  are  exceedingly 
frequent  The  alternating  long  and  short  lines  (as  in  the  S^rfytade) 
are  probably  his  favourite  form  : — 

Bon  pauvre,  ton  v^tement  est  l^ger 

Comme  une  brume, 
Oui,  mais  aussi  ton  cccur  il  est  leger 

Comme  une  plume.* 

It  is  not  here  that  he  seeks  great  variety.  But  in  no  two  poems  do  the 
verse  and  its  cadences  run  quite  the  same  course  :  the  one  thing  which 
we  never  have  a  suspicion  of  is  of  aught  mechanical  in  either  thought  or 
phrase.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  his  great  gift  of  style  :  and,  as  I  have 
said,  this  is  in  some  measure  a  moral  endowment  For  the  foundation 
of  style  is  nothing  else  but  this :  a  fixed  determination  in  any  man  to 

♦  Bonhmr^  p.  20. 
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reveal  the  true  nature  of  his  thought  as  distinguished,  and  contra- 
distinguished, from  the  thoughts  of  all  others  his  fellow-men,  be  they 
alive  or  dead.  Not  one  of  these  shares  fully  the  ideas  that  are  that 
man's  ;  wherefore  must  he,  at  the  beginning,  be  content  to  stand  utteriy 
alone  in  the  world,  until  out  of  himself  he  can  spin  those  threads  whidi 
shall  one  day  serve  to  swing  him  back  into  the  thoughts  of  his  kind. 
O  awful  isolation,  awful  incubation !  O  perilous  flight  through  the 
void  air ! 

That  is  the   meaning  of  style.     It  is  by  virtue  of  his  style  that 
Verlaine's  beginnings  are  often  so  specially  attractive  : — 

Allons  mon  pauvre  coeur,  allons  mon  vieux  complice!'' 

Ecoutez  la  chanson  bien  douce 
Qui  ne  pleure  que  pour  vous  plaire. 
Elle  est  discrete,  elle  est  Mg^rc  : 
Un  frisson  d'eau  sur  la  mousse.* 

N'est  ce  pas  ?  en  d^pit  des  sots  et  des  m^chants 
Qui  ne  manqueront  pas  d'envier  notre  joie, 
Nous  serons  fiers  parfois  et  toujours  indulgents.t 

Ton  rire  ^claire  mon  vieux  coeur 
Comme  une  lanteme  une  cave 
Oil  mfirirait  tel  cru  vainqueur  : 
Ay,  Beaune,  Sauterne,  Grave.  J 


Or:— 
Or:— 


O  vous  comme  un  qui  boite  au  loin,  Chagrins  et  Joies.  § 

Roule,  roule  ton  flot  indolent,  mome  Seine — 
Sous  tes  ponts  qu'environne  une  vapeur  malsaine 
Bien  des  corps  ont  pass^,  morts,  horribles,  pourris, 
Dont  les  dmes  avaient  pour  meurtrier  Paris.  || 

Or  the  "  song  without  words  " : — 

II  pleure  dans  mon  coeur, 
Comme  il  pleut  sur  la  ville, 

the  best  known,  probably,  of  all  Verlaine's  verses. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  poem  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  its 
opening.  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  the  mixture  of  the  simple  and  the 
unexpected,  wherein  lies  Verlaine's  great  charm,  is  a  thing  which  may 

*  Sagesse,  p.  42. 

f  La  Bonnt  Chanscn^  p.  33. 

X  Chansons  pour  Elle,  p.  37. 

§  Sagessey  p.  19. 

II  Poimes  Sat.,  p.  iii 
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be  overdone — is  perhaps  overdone  even  by  him,  and  has  been  certainly 
burlesqued  by  his  imitators  the  Dicadents,  as  have  other  his  peculiarities 
which  are  more  or  less  tricks,  his  use  of  English  words,  for  the  sake  of 
the  sound-imagCy  not  the  sense^  which  belongs  to  them,  and  so  forth. 
His  simplicity  of  language,  again,  Verlaine  shares  in  a  certain  degree 
with  the  Parnassiens  of  whom  he  sprang.  But  where  they  are  too 
often  trivial,  he  can  be  great.  Though  he  loves  slang  and  common 
phrases,  he  can  be  classical  on  occasion,  and  even  neo-classical,  if  need 
be,  like  Mor^as : — "  m^dusant,"  "  ubiquiste,"  are  among  his  phrases. 
I  have  quoted  one  sonnet  which  is  as  stately  as  any  of  H^r^dia's ; 
another  is  his  Sappho  {ParallHemenf),  And,  to  show  how  far  his  style 
can  vary,  in  the  Liturgies  intimes  is  a  poem  on  the  Festival  of  the 
"  Three  Kings,"  which  is  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Crashaw  : — 

La  myrrhe,  For  et  Tencens 
Sont  des  presents  moins  aimables 
Que  de  plus  humbles  presents 
Offerts  aux  Yeux  adorables, 
Qui  souriront  plutdt  mieux 
A  de  simples  voeux  pieux. 

Crashaw's  attitude  towards  religion  is  very  much  our  poet's :  an 
immense  appreciation  of  the  sensuous  side  of  it  all,  the  midnight  mass, 
the  candles,  the  chanting.*  There  is  in  the  rule  little  or  no  reflection, 
no  criticism  in  Verlaine*s  posture  towards  his  church  and  his  church's 
creed.  His  special  devotion  one  might  expect  to  be  toward  the  Virgin. 
And  of  all  his  religious  p.)ems  the  greatest  is  that  which  begins  : — 

Je  ne  veux  plus  aimer  que  ma  m^re  Marie  ; 

and  contains  the  fine  verse  : — 

Je  ne  veux  plus  penser  qu'a  ma  m^re  Marie, 
Si^ge  de  la  sagesse  et  source  des  pardons, 
M^re  de  France  aussi,  de  qui  nous  attendons 
Indbranlablement  Thonneur  de  la  patrie.t 

The  last  line  is  rather  difficult  to  our  English  utterance. 

Another,  only  one  degree  inferior,  is  that  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church : — 

*  La  neigc  ^  Iravers  la  brume 

Tombe  et  tapLsse  sans  bruit 

Le  chemin  creux  qui  conduit 

A  r^glise  ou  Ton  allume 

Pour  la  messe  de  minuit. — Bonheur^  x'x 
t  Sagesse y  pp.  6JJ,  69. 
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Vous  reviendrez  bient6t,  les  bras  pleins  de  pardons 

Selon  votre  coutume, 
O  P^res  excellents,  qu'  aujourdliui  nous  perdons 

Pour  comble  d'amertume. 

Vous  reviendrez,  vieillards  exquis,  avec  ITionncur, 

Avec  sa  Fleur  ch^rie, 
Et  que  de  pleurs  joyeux,  et  quels  cris  de  bonheur 

Dans  toute  la  patric  I  .  .  .  . 

Proscrits  des  jours,  vainqueurs  des  temps,  non  point  adieu— 

Vous  ^tes  I'esp^rance. 
A  tant6t,  P^res  saints,  qui  nous  vaudrez  de  Dieu 

Le  salut  pour  la  France  !  * 

In  both  these  poems  sounds  a  patriotic  note  which  is  heard  again  in 
Meiz^  the  best  poem — the  only  really  excellent  one — in  his  latest  volume, 
Invectives^  published,  I  think,  after  Verlaine's  death  : — 

Je  ddteste  Tartisterie 

Qui  se  moque  de  la  Patrie, 

Et  du  grand  vieux  nom  de  Francais, 

Et  j'abomine  PAnarchie, 

Voulant,  front  vide  et  main  rougie, 

Tous  peuples  fr^res — et  Torgie  ! 

Sans  autre  forme  de  proems. 

Tous  peuples  fr^res  !    Autant  dire 
Plus  de  France,  mdme  martyre, 
Plus  de  souvenirs,  m6me  amers  ! 
Plus  de  la  raison  souveraine, 
Plus  de  la  foi  siire  et  sereine, 
Plus  d' Alsace  et  plus  de  Lorraine — 
Autant  fouetter  le  flot  des  mers  I 

Thus  it  begins.  The  versification,  more  especially  in  the  second  verse, 
recalls  Rossetti's  Burden  of  Nineveh^  and  I  do  not  think  that  anywhere 
else  Verlaine  has  used  a  similar  metre :  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  he 
was  inspired  by  Rossetti's  poem.  The  sextain  in  which  the  poet  speaks 
of  Metz,  his  native  city,  is  still  finer  than  the  two  just  quoted,  and  even 
more  like  the  Burden  : — 

O  Metz,  mon  berceau  fatidique 
Metz,  viol^e  et  plus  pudique 
£t  plus  pucelle  que  jamais  1 
Ville  ou  riait  mon  enfance, 
O  citadelle  sans  defense, 
Qu'un  chef  que  la  honte  devance, 
O  m^re  auguste  que  j'aimais. 

♦  Sagesse,  pp.  38,  39. 
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And  so  he  passes  from  us,  spurning  the  clique  which  had  gathered  round 
his  name :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  dicadents  as  a 
class,  anti-patriotism,  a  toying  with  anarchy  and  its  beaux  gestes^  is  the 
more  usual  attitude.  Here  we  have  Paul  Verlaine  in  his  higher  vein, 
where  he  passes  quite  beyond  the  themes  which  Villon  (for  example) 
touches.  Verlaine's  freedom  of  judgment,  if  not  of  spirit,  is  here 
manifested,  as  formerly,  in  the  verses  wherewith  he  dedicated  Sagesse 
to  Victor  Hugo,  whom  scarce  less  severely  he  takes  to  task  for  his 
attitude  towards  the  Catholic  faith  : — 

J'ai  chang^.     Comme  vous.     Mais  d'une  autre  mani^re. 
Tout  petit  que  je  suis,  j'avais  aussi  le  droit 
D'une  Evolution,  la  bonne,  la  demi^re.* 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  position  of  the  younger  poet  is  more 
dignified  and  sincere  on  these  subjects  than  the  Principles-of-Eighty- 
Nine  rhetoric  of  Hugo,  or  the  sentimentalism  of  R^nan.  One  needs- 
not  to  be  of  Verlaine's  childish,  or  childlike,  faith  to  see  that  There 
is  no  poetry,  not  even  literature,  to  be  made  out  of  sentimentality 
and  rhetoric.  Once  again,  in  rather  a  different  mood,  lauding  the 
death  of  Louis  H  of  Bavaria,  who  is  believed  to  have  drowned  his 
physician  and  himself,  and  who  stands  for  Verlaine  as  the  type  of  Art  at 
death-grips  with  Science,  wherefore  a  grand  apotheosis  is  promised  to 

him  : — 

Sur  un  air  magnifique  et  joyeux  de  Wagner — 

here,  again,  is  vindicated  that  quality  of  independence  of  mind  which.: 
characterises  Verlaine,  which  is,  I  have  said,  almost  a  moral  one,  and 
to  which,  more  than  to  anything  else,  he  owes  his  greater  gifts. 

It  has  been  related  how,  just  at  the  end  of  his  life,  the  poet  set  to  - 
work  to  paint  with  gold  paint  the  scanty  furniture  of  his  scanty  garret». 
because,  as  he  said,  the  Americans  had  begun  to  read  him,  and  that 
meant  wealth.     O  sancta  simplicitasl     The  Americans,  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  will  never  read  him.     If  they  do  at  all,  it  is  as  like: 
to  be  for  prurient  reasons.     His  fellow-countrymen  did  not  read  him. 
cither  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  penury.     A  certaia 
clique  gathered  round  him,  whose  affectations  he  despised.     And  wheni 
he  died,  the  kind  of  people  "who  do  those  things,"    the  notoriety- 
hunters,  bribed   press-men  to  make  mention  of  their  names  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dead  poet     His   funeral   to  Clichy   Cemetery  was 

•  Amcttr,  p.  IQ4. 
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well  attended,  and  sleek  Academicians  spoke  over  his  grave.     Surely 
his  ghost  must  have  laughed  I 

To  some  of  us  Verlaine  will  be  a  recollection  as  we  saw  him  time 
and  again  in  the  comer  of  his  chosen  cafS  for  the  while  being,  his  glass 
of  absinthe  before  him,  the  two  walls  guarding  him  behind.  The 
.  sensuous  face  was  set  and  stolid,  but  the  small  eyes  twinkled.  The 
outside  body  of  the  satyr  was  before  us.  But  within  was  another  being 
eternally  young,  the  Faun  of  the  Greek  sculptor,  intent  and  eternally 
awake. 

C.  F.  Keary. 
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LAISSEZ-FAIRE    IN    IRELAND 

I. 

IN  his  admirable  speech  upon  the  Financial  Relations  question,  made 
last  March  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Lecky  called  attention 
to  the  incapacity  of  the  Cobden  School  of  English  Reformers  to 
perceive  that  their  laissez-faire  doctrine,  well  as  it  might  suit  the 
circumstances  of  England  for  the  time,  was,  of  all  others,  the  least 
suitable  to  Ireland.  The  same  principle  applied  to  two  countries  of 
unlike  conditions  produces  unlike  results.  This  is  the  simplest  of 
political  axioms ;  never  has  it  been  acted  upon  at  the  right  time  in 
our  Irish  dealings.  One  might  almost  sum  up  the  history  of  those 
dealings  by  describing  them  as  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
introduce  into  Ireland  a  form  of  religjoii,  a  land  tenure,  a  poor  law,  an 
educational  system,  a  railway  system,  a  fiscal  system,  in  harmony  with 
the  circumstances  of  England,  but  in  discord  with  those  of  Ireland. 

According  to  this  modern  theory,  already  growing  out  of  date.  State 
action  is  to  be  limited  to  protection  of  life  and  property,  maintenance  of 
contracts,  the  administration  of  justice,  foreign,  naval  and  military 
matters.  Any  intervention  in  the  inJustrial  and  commercial  sphere  is 
to  be  condemned  on  the  ground  that  it  weakens  self-reliance,  diminishes 
individual  energy,  and  provides  an  inferior  substitute  for  the  action  of 
private  interest  and  private  capital.  Mr.  Lecky  has  well  pointed  out 
that  this  theory  assumes  the  existence  of  an  active  and  energetic 
industrial  and  trading  class  in  possession  of  sufficient  capital.  This 
class  did  in  the  day  of  Cobden  exist  in  England,  but  Ireland  was  then 
in  the  main,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  country  of  great  landowners  and 
peasant  farmers,  extremely  deficient  in  skilled  artisans  and  in  the  middle 
class.  In  the  days  before  Adam  Smith  and  Pitt,  when  English 
statesmen,  unacquainted  as  yet  with  the  dogma  of  laissez-faire ^  were 
doing  all  they  could  by  State  action  to  stimulate  and  protect  English 
industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  they  treated  that  of  Ireland  as 
a  rival  and  an  enemy.  While  monopoly  of  the  ocean  trade  during 
the  Great  War,  and  vast  mechanical  developments  started  England 
upon  her  career  of  commercial  and  industrial  hegemony,  and  covered 
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her  with  the  beginnings  of  great  cities,  the  high  war  prices  and  other 
causes  were   leading  to  a  great  increase  of  population  and  excessive 
subdivision  of  agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland.     After  the  war,  prices 
fell,  tenants  were  unable  to  pay  the  high  rents,  and   it  became  the 
interest  of  landowners  to  consolidate  holdings  into  larger  farms.    Hence 
evictions  on  a  large  scale,  and  great  distress  among  the  evicted  families^ 
to  whom  few  manufacturing  industries  were  open,  and  to  whom  the  way 
to  America  had  not  yet  been  revealed.     A  most  competent  witness,, 
speaking  of  these  people  before  a  Select  Committee  in   1830,  said : — 
''Their  condition  is  most  deplorable.   It  would  be  impossible  for  language 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  distress  to  which  the  ejected  tenantry- 
have  been  reduced,  or  of  the  disease,  misery,  and  even  vice,  which  they 
have  propagated  in  the  towns  in  which  they  have  settled."     In  fact, 
from  the  end  of  the  war  until  the  horrible  kind  of  solution  provided 
thirty    years    later    by    the    great    famine,    English    statesmen    were 
confronted   in    Ireland   by  the   social   problem  of   rapidly   increasing 
population  with  enough  food  for  about  half  their  number,  and  enough 
work  to   keep   about  a   third   of  it   in   constant   useful  employment. 
English  statesmen,  in  these  circumstances,  inaugurated  State  enquiries,, 
received    much   good   advice,   acted    upon   little   or   none   of  it,  and 
eventually    left  the   matter  to   be  settled   by   the  forces  of  insulted 
Nature     I  propose  to  examine  certain  sides  of  this  negative  policy. 

II. 
At  the  date  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  there  was  no  system  in  Ireland 
corresponding  to  the  English  Poor  Law.  In  1770  an  Act  had  been 
passed  for  the  voluntary  establishment  of  "Houses  of  Industry  or 
Poor  Houses "  throughout  Ireland,  but  only  twelve  of  them  had  been 
established.  There  were,  however,  numerous  Infirmaries  and  Dispen- 
saries, supported  partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  local  assessment. 
A  competent  observer  in  1830  said  that  the  "system  of  providing  for 
the  sick  poor  is  certainly  more  complete  in  Ireland  than  in  England."" 
There  were  also  numerous,  but  unequally  distributed,  schools,  hospitals,. 
"  Magdalene  Asylums,"  houses  of  refuge,  orphan  establishments,  lying-ia 
hospitals,  societies  for  the  sick  and  indigent,  mendicity  associations, 
and  other  charities.  To  the  long  absence  of  any  system  of  legal 
relief  the  great  family  affection  which  all  observers  have  attributed  to 
the  Irish  poor  may  in  part  be  due  "  If  I  were  to  speak  till  the  sun 
went  down,"  said  the  eminent  Roman  Catholic,  Dr.  Doyle,  in  evidence 
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in  1830, "  I  could  not  convey  a  just  picture  of  the  benevolence  prevailing 
m  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  middling  classes  in  Ireland,  but  it  is 
:sufficiently  proved  by  this,  that  the  poor  are  almost  exclusively  supported 

by  them The  same  feelings  manifest  themselves  in  the  class 

below  the  condition  of  farmers,  and  are  exhibited  even  by  the  charities 
of  the  poor  towards  the  poor.  You  cannot  be  among  the  poor  for  a 
single  day,  particularly  if  you  discharge  the  duties  of  a  clergyman 
visiting  the  sick,  without  witnessing  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  most 
touching  manner.  In  visiting  a  poor  creature  in  a  hovel  when  distress 
and  misery  prevail,  we  find  the  creature  surrounded  by  poor  neighbours, 
one  of  whom  brings  him  a  little  bread  or  meal,  another  a  little  meat, 
or  prepares  a  little  broth  or  soup,  and  they  all  comfort  him  with  their 
conversation  and  society." 

In  1830  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  enquired 
into  the  "  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland."  They  began  their  Report  by 
utterly  condemning  a  proposal  which  had  been  made  for  extending  the 
existing  Houses  of  Industry  to  all  Ireland  and  rendering  their  erection 
and  support  compulsory.  They  then  proposed  certain  remedial  measures 
which  may  be  shortly  indicated.  The  chief  of  these  was  a  great  exten- 
sion of  public  works.  They  described  many  instances  of  the  immense 
improvements  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  which  had  followed  upon 
well-advised  extension  of  roads  and  canals.  They  suggested  reclama- 
tion of  5,000,000  acres  of  bog  and  waste  then  lying  idle,  and  judicious 
settlement  of  the  peasantry,  superabundant  in  many  districts,  upon  the 
land  reclaimed.  "This  change  would  be  alike  advantageous  to  the 
lands  from  whence  the  settlers  are  taken,  and  to  those  on  which  they 
jnay  hereafter  be  fixed,  and  may  facilitate  the  means  of  introducing 
a  comfortable  yeomanry  and  an  improved  agriculture  in  the  more 
fertile  districts.  The  severe  pressure  of  the  system  of  clearing  farms 
and  ejecting  sub-tenants  may  thus  be  mitigated,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  peasantry  improved."  The  Select  Committee  also  recommended 
that  assistance  should  be  given  to  emigration  from  Ireland  to  Canada. 
They  proposed,  moreover,  a  great  development  of  Irish  education,  and 
laid  stress  upon  the  advantage  of  "combining  instruction  in  the  arts 
of  industry  with  religious  and  literary  instruction." 

In  1833  a  Royal  Commission  (of  which  Dr.  Whateley,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  an  Englishman  and  a  very  clear-sighted  economist,  was  a  leading 
member)  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor, 
vith  reference  especially  to  the  question  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
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introduce  a  Poor  Law  system.  This  Commission  made  its  final  Report 
in  1836.  The  Report  declared  that  there  was  "in  all  parts  of  Ireland 
much  and  deep-seated  distress."  "There  is  not  in  Ireland  the  division 
of  lafbour  that  exists  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  body  of  the  labouring  class 
look  to  agricultural  employment,  and  it  only,  for  support ;  the  supply 
of  agricultural  labour  is  so  considerable  as  to  exceed  the  demand  for  it ; 
hence  come  small  earnings  and  wide-spread  misery."  The  Commis- 
sioners went  on  to  say  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  them  to  recommend 
a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland  similar  to  that  of  England,  but  that  they  were 
of  opinidti  that  "  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  poor  in  Ireland  must 
vary  essentially  from  that  made  in  England.  The  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries  differ  widely,  and  legislation,  we  submit,  should  have 
reference  to  circumstances  as  well  as  to  principles."  They  pointed  out 
that  the  object  of  the  English  system,  under  the  recent  reform,  was  to 
force  the  able-bodied  to  seek  work.  "  The  difficulty  in  Ireland  is  not 
to  make  the  able-bodied  look  for  employment,  but  to  find  it  profitably 
for  the  many  who  seek  it"  There  were,  they  estimated,  no  less  than 
585,000  adults  out  of  work  and  in  distress  during  thirty  weeks  of  the 
year,  with  a  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  them  of  not  less  than 
1,800,000,  making,  in  the  whole,  2,385,000.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
meet  distress  of  this  kind  by  the  workhouse  system,  and  the  Commis- 
sion could  not,  therefore,  recommend  it  "as  at  all  suited  to  Ireland." 
As  a  measure  of  temporary  relief,  the  Commission  recommended 
that  large  assistance  should  be  given  to  emigration,  but  their  main 
proposal  was  that  active  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  for 
the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  Ireland.  As  a  first  step 
they  recommended  that  "  a  Board  of  Improvement  should  be  appointed 
for  Ireland  with  the  necessary  powers  for  carrying  into  effect  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  national  improvement."  This  Board  was  to 
stimulate  and  control  the  work  of  reclamation  of  bog  and  waste 
suggested  by  the  Committee  of  1830.  The  Board  of  Improvement  was 
to  be  distinct  from  the  existing  Board  of  Works,  and  was  to  act  in 
general  as  a  higher  authority. 

' '  The  Commission  pointed  out  that  the  small  occupiers  in  Ireland 
were  "  so  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  good  course  of  cultivation,  that 
they  do  not  make  the  land  they  hold  yield  one-third  of  the  produce  that 
it  might  under  proper  management ;  they  have  no  idea  of  alternate 
Cropping,   nor  of  house  feeding,  nor  of  the   value  of  manure.     The 

extraordinary  improvement  that   has  been  wrought  in  their  holdings 
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where  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  warrants  us  in  the  hope 
that,  by  bringing  agrricultural  instruction  home  to  their  doors,  and 
affording  them  examples  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and  good  cottier 
industry,  a  general  change  will  be  effected  in  their  habits  and  circum- 
stances, and  the  whole  of  Ireland  be  essentially  improved.  We  therefore 
propose  that  an  agricultural  model  school  shall  be  established  for 
Ireland,  and  that  a  school,  having  four  or  five  acres  of  land  annexed  to 
it,  shall  be  established  in  each  parish  or  other  district  that  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Improvement,  that  the  master  shall  give 
instruction  in  letters  and  in  agriculture,  and  that  he  be  required  to 
pursue  an  approved  course  of  cropping  on  the  land  annexed  to  the 
school."  This  proposal  for  technical  education  in  agriculture  was,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  limited  in  scope,  but  it  is  interesting,  as  anticipating 
the  line  that  has  since  been  taken  in  France  and  other  countries. 

This  Commission  also  suggested  the  transference  of  fiscal  powers 
from  Grand  Juries  to  County  Boards,  the  members  of  which  "  should  be 
chosen  by  those  whom  they  shall  be  authorised  to  tax,"  an  anticipation 
of  the  County  Councils  not  yet  conceded  to  Ireland.  These  County 
Boards  were  to  possess  all  such  powers  of  making  presentments  for 
public  works  as  Grand  Juries  possessed,  and  to  present  also  such  sums 
as  the  Central  Board  of  Improvement  might  decree  for  or  towards  the 
erection  or  support  of  the  agricultural  schools.  In  conclusion,  the 
Commission,  while  strongly  opposing  the  establishment  of  work- 
houses, thought  that  a  legal  provision  should  be  made  and  rates 
levied  for  the  relief  and  support  of  lunatics,  cripples,  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  and  otherwise  incapacitated  poor,  such  relief  to  be  afforded 
in  permanent  institutions  ;  also  for  the  support  of  the  sick  poor  in 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  convalescent  establishments,  and  for  out- 
door medical  relief:  also  for  the  support  of  penitentiaries  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  deserted  children  ;  also  "  towards  the  relief  of  aged  and 
infirm  persons,  of  orphans,  of  helpless  widows  with  young  children,  of 
the  families  of  sick  persons,  and  of  casual  destitution." 

In  short,  the  Irish  Commissioners  considered  that  the  reformed 
workhouse  system  of  England  was  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  ;  and  that,  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  of  the  existing 
wide  distress,  the  State  must  direct  Irish  labour  in  the  development 
of  Irish  resources,  while  placing  upon  a  more  sure  and  general  founda- 
tion the  existing  unsystematic  provision  for  the  sick,  old,  and  otherwise 
impotent  members  of  the  community. 
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The  closing  paragraph  of  this  unanimous  Report  is  worth  quoting:— 
"  Upon  the  whole,  we  think,  there  is  a  rising  spirit  of  improvement 
in  Ireland,  but  it  must  be  stimulated  by  sound  legislation  or  it  cannot 
speedily  relieve  the  country  from  the  lingering  effects  of  the  evil  policy 
of  former  times.  What  ought  to  be  done,  we  trust  will  be  done ;  the 
improvement  of  Ireland  is  of  the  deepest  importance  to  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  at  present,  with  a  population  nearly  equal 
to  half  that  of  Great  Britain,  she  yields  only  about  a  twelfth  of  the 
revenue  to  the  State  that  Great  Britain  does,  nor  can  she  yield  more 
till  more  she  has  to  yield.*  Increased  means  must  precede  increased 
contributions ;  and  to  supply  Ireland  with  these  is  the  great  object 
of  our  recommendations.  We  anxiously  hope  that  they  may  conduce 
to  it,  and  that  Ireland  may  at  length  become  what  Sir  William  Temple 
long  ago  stated  that  under  good  government  she  might  be  made,  *  one 
of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  and  a  mighty  increase,  both  of  strength 
and  revenue,  to  the  Crown  of  England.*  " 

The  Report  of  this  Commission  was  by  no  means  welcome  to  the 
Whig-Liberal  Government  then  in  power.  In  order  to  obtain  ground 
for  action  opposed  to  these  recommendations  the  Government  sent 
over  to  Ireland  a  clever  English  official,  Mr.  Nicholls,  "  to  ascertain 
on  the  spot*'  (as  Lord  John  Russell  explained)  "whether  anything 
resembling  the  machinery  of  the  English  Poor  Law  could  be  applied 
there."  Mr.  Nicholls  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  22nd  August,  1836, 
and  by  the  15  th  November  had  prepared  his  Report  and  was  back  in 
London.  This  Report  ingeniously  showed  that  every  social*  evil  in 
Ireland  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a  Poor  Law  after  the  new  English 
model,  and  ended  by  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  hundred 
workhouses.t  A  Bill  for  introducing  this  system  was  thereupon  brought 
into  Parliament.     Lord  John  Russell  recommended  it  upon  the  ground 


*  It  is  curious  that  (by  dint  of  increased  taxation)  Ireland  still  contributes  about  a  twelfth  of 
the  whole  revenue,  although  her  population  is  now  no  longer  nearly  a  half,  but  not  quite  an 
eighth,  of  Great  Britain. 

t  On  13th  November,  1837,  Archbishop  Whateley  wrote  to  Nassau  Senior  : — **I  am  much 
alarmed  by  what  you  say  of  the  approbation  likely  to  be  felt  of  the  *  simplicity  and  practicahiliij 
of  Mr.  Nicholls's  schemes  as  contrasted  with  the  complexity  and  onerous  machinery  of  those  of 
the  Commissioners.  *  It  is,  unhappily,  but  too  probable  that  many  of  our  legislators  may  fail  to 
perceive  that  this  can  only  arise  from  his  having  overlooked  most  of  the  difficulties,  and  left 
many  dangers  unguarded  againsf.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  of  bad  legislation,  excepi» 
perhaps,  the  simplicity  of  those  who  admire  it."  Years  later,  in  1848,  the  Archbishop  said 
that  the  two  great  evils  of  Ireland  were  the  non-payment  of  the  priests  and  the  Poor  J^ws, 
**both  inflicted  on  Ireland  by  the  determination  of  the  English  and  Scotch  people." 
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that,  "if  you  have  nothing  to  offer  people  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
them  that  they  must  not  go  about  the  country  and  beg,  but  if  you 
can  offer  them  a  bare  subsistence  you  can  say  to  them: — *  You  are 
not  entitled  to  demand  charity,  you  shall  no  longer  infest  the  country 
in  a  manner  injurious  to  its  peace,  and  which  is  favourable  to  imposition 
and  outrage.'"  He  also  said,  that  "another  way  in  which  a  Poor 
Law  is  beneficial  is  that  it  is  of  itself  a  great  promoter  of  social 
•concord,  showing  a  disposition  in  the  State  and  the  community  itself 
to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes." 

The  Bill  was  passed  in  1838,  and  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
vanished  into  that  Limbo  which  awaits  Reports  unpleasing  to  Govern- 
ments. Ireland  had  asked,  through  the  Commission,  for  useful  employ- 
ment, the  development  of  her  resources,  and  industrial  education.  She 
was  given  a  hundred  workhouses.*  Archbishop  Whateley,  in  a  letter  to 
Nassau  Senior,  quoted  with  approval  a  friend's  saying  that,  in  passing 
this  Bill,  "  the  feeling  of  the  English  was  a  mixture  of  revenge,  com- 
passion, and  self-love.  They  pitied  the  suffering  poor  of  Ireland  ;  they 
had  a  fierce  resentment  against  Irish  landlords,  whom  they  hastily 
judged  to  be  the  sole  authors  of  those  sufferings ;  and  they  dreaded 
calls  on  their  own  purse."  The  Archbishop  adds  : — "  When  men  decide 
and  act  under  the  strong  influence  of  passion,  especially  three  passions 
at  once,  they  are  usually  not  v^ry  wise  in  their  measures."  The  Bill 
was  passed  against  the  best  Irish  opinion.  "  Ireland,"  said  the  then 
Lord  Londonderry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "was  almost  unanimous 
in  its  opposition  to  this  measure."  Some  years  later  the  Archbishop 
wrote : — "  The  Protestant  religion  was  not  more  forced  on  the  Irish 
nation  than  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  was  not  opposed  by  so  great  a 
variety  of  classes  of  the  people."  Another  letter  of  the  same  eminent 
man  supplies  a  very  instructive  passage : — *'  I  remember  "  (he  wrote) 
^*  receiving  a  pretty  broad  hint  once  or  twice,  while  the  inquiry  was  going 
on,  what  Government  expected  us  to  report,  and  I  replied  at  once  that 
I,  for  one  at  least,  should  make  no  report  but  just  what  seemed  to 
myself  the  best,  for  which,  of  course,  none  of  those  in  power  liked  me 
at  all  the  better,  and  ultimately  they  set  aside  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  chosen  by  themselves,  and  brought  in  a  Bill  quite  in  the 
teeth  of  our  recommendations.  There  was  a  very  great  desire  among 
many  persons  in  England  to  assimilate  the  two  countries  as  far  as 

•  Outdoor  relief,  which  to  some  extent  the   Commission  had  recommended,   was  not 
extended  to  Ireland  till  1847. 
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regarded  Pcx)r  Laws,  and  in  their  most  profound  ignorance  about  Ireland 
they  supposed  that  because  the  reformed  Poor  Law  was  a  good  thing 
for  England,  therefore  just  such  a  law  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Ireland." 

III. 

In  October,  1836,  a  small  but  well-selected  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  manner  in  which  a  railway  system  might 
be  introduced  into  Ireland.  The  leading  member  of  this  Commission 
was  Thomas  Drummond,  the  ablest  and  bravest  permanent  Under- 
Secretary  who  ever  reigned  at  Dublin  Castle.  It  was  mainly  he  who 
drafted  the  final  Report  of  this  Commission,  presented  to  the  Queen  in 
July,  1838.  In  a  passage  of  this  Report  Drummond  observed  that 
**  Ireland,  though  for  years  past  a  subject  of  anxious  attention  and 
discussion  in  public,  is  really  very  little  known  to  the  British  people,  and 
the  disadvantage  to  both  countries,  arising  from  that  circumstance,  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed."  *  In  order  to  enlighten  the 
British  mind  the  Report  proceeded  to  give  an  admirable  account  of  the 
moral  and  economical  position  of  the  Irish  people.  It  described  the 
distribution  of  the  population,  the  misery  and  loss  of  energy  among 
a  great  portion  of  it,  the  lowness  of  wages,  the  scarcity  of  employment, 
the  decay  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  The  Report  then  described 
the  excessive  subdivision  of  holdings  due  to  the  action  or  negligence  of 
landowners  and  middlemen  during  the  years  of  high  prices,  and  the 
steps  which  have  in  recent  times  been  taken  "  to  enlarge  the  divisions 
of  land  to  farms  of  dimensions  better  adapted  to  the  development  of 
agricultural  science  and  the  beneficial  employment  of  capital  and 
labour."  The  Report  went  on  to  say  that  "  in  some  cases  these 
changes  have  been  conducted  with  judicious  humanity ;  in  many,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  without  much  regard  either  to  humanity  or  justice " ; 
that  the  changes  themselves  must  tend  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
society ;  that  considerable  progress  had  already  been  made  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  but  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  had  been  "  forced  into  the  market-place  in  quest  of  daily 
employment  in  consequence  of  their  being  deprived  of  the  resource  of 
the  potato-garden  and  the  mud-hovel  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land."  Thus  although  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
was  to  some  degree  advancing  in  wealth,  the  multitude  of  applicants 

*  This  elementary  truth  was  qualified  by  the  hostile  Quarterly  Reviewer  as  "  a  bold  state- 
ment to  submit  to  Majesty." 
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for  employment  vastly  exceeded   the  demand   for  labour,  and   their 
condition  became  more  and  more  miserable. 

This  powerful  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  population  of 
Ireland  and  its  causes  was  not  asked  for  by  the  Reference  to  the 
Railway  Commission,  but  it  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  during  the 
period  of  agrarian  transition  in  Ireland  from  a  system  of  pauper 
tenants  of  minute  holdings  to  one  of  lai^er  farms,  public  works  of 
great  magnitude  should  be  set  on  foot  under  the  direction  of  Govern- 
ment, "which  should  last  for  a  considerable  time  and  afford  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  the  people  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  If 
such  undertakings  were  of  a  nature  evidently  calculated  to  open  new 
avenues  to  laborious  industry,  and  thus  hold  out  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  constant  occupation,  even  after  the  period  of  their  completion,  the 
anxiety  which,  both  on  grounds  of  humanity  and  policy,  must  attend 
so  great  a  change  would  be  allayed,  and  the  most  formidable  of  its 
immediate  inconveniences  be  effectually  avoided."  In  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  Irish  railways  based  upon  a  general  and  rational  plan, 
by  the  financial  assistance  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Government  and 
subject  to  State  control,  the  Railway  Commission  saw  both  a  remedy 
for  the  immediate,  pressing  social  difficulty  and  a  guarantee  for  the 
economic  and  intelligent  construction  and  future  success  of  the  railways. 
They  anticipated  the  objection  sure  to  be  raised  by  the  laissez  faire 
doctrinaires.  *'  It  is  a  favourite  opinion  with  many,"  they  said,  "  that 
all  undertakings  of  this  description  are  best  left  to  the  free  and 
unfettered  exercise  of  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  less  the  State 
interferes,  either  in  prescribing  their  execution  or  controlling  their 
subsequent  operation  and  management,  so  much  the  better."  "  But," 
they  replied,  "we  apprehend  that  the  essential  difference  between 
railways  and  any  other  description  of  public  works  has  been  overlooked, 
and  that  powers  and  privileges  have  been  conceded  to  private  companies 
which  should  be  exercised  only  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  State, 
or  under  regulations  enforced  by  effective  superintendence  and  control." 
They  pointed  out  that  railways  would  soon  acquire  a  monopoly  of 
traffic,  and  that  "  when  the  capabilities  of  the  system  are  brought  fully 
into  operation  they  present  such  an  accumulation  of  advantages,  as 
to  render  it  a  system  of  unequalled  power  in  advancing  the  prosperity 
of  a  country."  * 


*  The  Commissioners  observed  that  **  the  velocity  of  the  locomotive  surpasses  the  greatest 
speed  which  the  best-appointed  coach,  on  the  best  made  road,  can  maintain.'*  . 
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I  am  tempted  to  quote  a  few  more  passages  from  this  bold  and 
most  statesmanlike  Report.  They  are  as  true  and  applicable  to-day 
as  they  were  when  written : — 

"  To  afford  the  means  of  present  employment  to  such  a  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  lay  the  foundation  of  their  future  prosperity 
and  improvement,  is  surely  an  object  worthy  of  a  great  and  wise  nation, 
and  will  not  be  opposed  from  any  narrow  and  short-sighted  views  of 
economy  ....  On  prudential  considerations  alone,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  an  immediate  and  liberal  attention  to  the 
claims  of  Ireland  for  assistance,  which  cannot  be  conferred  in  any 
shape  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  than  by  encouraging  public  works 
of  extensive  and  permanent  utility.  It  is  a  waste  of  the  public  avail- 
able resources  to  suffer  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Empire  to  lie  fallow, 
or  leave  it  to  struggle,  by  slow  advances  and  defective  means,  towards 
its  own  improvement,  when  the  judicious  aid  of  the  State  might  quickly 
make  it  a  source  of  common  strength  and  advantage  ....  Looking 
at  the  proposition  as  a  mere  account,  or  estimate,  of  profit  and  loss, 
the  balance  is  clearly  in  favour  of  a  prompt  and  liberal  encouragement, 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  to  whatever  tends  manifestly  to  call 
into  action  the  great  powers  and  capabilities  of  this  fine  country.  In 
every  instance  in  which  such  encouragement  has  been  afforded,  even  in 
the  construction  of  a  common  road,  the  returns  to  the  State  in  improved 
revenue  have  hitherto  more  than  repaid  the  public  outlay ;  and,  viewed 
in  this  light,  public  assistance,  well-directed  and  applied  with  judgment 
and  economy,  is,  in  effect,  a  beneficial  expenditure  of  capital,  similar  in 
kind  to  that  which  a  provident  landlord  makes  for  the  improvement  of 
his  estate." 

It  was,  the  Commission  added,  the  direct  interest  of  Great  Britain 
that  Ireland  should  be  raised  as  speedily  as  possible  from  its  evil 
condition.  They  quoted  a  calculation  that,  if  the  Irish  peasantry  were 
placed,  in  point  of  comfort,  on  a  par  with  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
Great  Britain,  the  result  to  the  revenue  would  be  an  annual  increase  of 
six  millions  in  the  article  of  Excise.  They  alluded  also  to  "the 
burdensome  and  costly  establishments  of  soldiery  and  police,  which 
are  necessarily  maintained  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order, 
and  which,  in  a  really  wholesome  state  of  society,  might  be  greatly 
reduced." 

The  Report  met  with  great  support  in  Ireland,  and  in  1839  Viscount 
Morpeth,  who  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  Drummond,  introduced,  with 
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a  most  convincing  speech,  as  a  beginning  of  the  scheme,  a  measure  for 
the  construction  of  a  h'ne  from  Dublin  to  Cork  and  Limerick,  to  be 
executed  as  a  public  work,  and  proposed  an  advance  by  the  State,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  two  and  a  half  millions.  ^  The  proposal  was  attacked 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  said  that  if  the  railways  would  pay,  they  would 
be  made  "  by  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  the  private  capitalists  of 
Ireland,"  but  if  they  would  not  pay,  they  should  not  be  made  at  all. 
Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  violently  assailed  the  attempt 
"  to  obtain  from  this  country  "  a  grant  of  "  public  money  "  for  this  "  most 
unjustifiable  project"  which  was  "contrary  to  every  sound  principle  of 
national  legislation,"  and  so  forth. 

There  were  two  other  discussions  of  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  each  ending  in  a  "count-out."  Needless  to  say  that  the 
Grovernment  measure  was,  after  this,  no  more  heard  of,  and  that  the 
Report  of  the  Railway  Commission,  like  that  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, like  that  of  the  Devon  Commission,  disappeared  into  the  abyss 
of  oblivion  which  has  swallowed  up  so  much  good  information  and 
sound  advice  supplied  by  men  who  have  studied  the  conditions  of 
Ireland.  Drummond  himself  died  in  1840,  killed  it  was  thought  by 
over-work. 

The  Railway  Commission,  then,  advised  that  English  ideas  of 
railway  construction  should  not  be  applied  in  Ireland,  but  that  the 
system  of  Government  control,  which  has  been  adopted  by  so  many 
other  countries,  would  be  more  suitable.  The  event  has  proved  the 
justice  of  their  view.  The  Irish  railways  were  constructed  unsystemati- 
cally,  expensively,  and  slowly,  with  many  delays  for  want  of  capital ; 
several  of  them  have  gone  through  bankruptcy  ;  few  have  paid 
continuous  dividends  on  their  ordinary  shares ;  the  fares  and  rates 
have  always  been  excessively  high  ;  the  accommodation  bad ;  the 
administration  unsatisfactory.  In  Ireland  there  are  now  a  number  of 
distinct  Companies  each  with  the  expense  of  a  separate  adminis- 
tration. The  total  capital,  expenditure,  and  net  receipts  of  all  these 
Irish  railways  taken  together  amount  to  less  than  half  those  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  in  England  alone.* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  made  aware 
of  the  error  which    had   been    committed    when    their    country  was 


*  The  present  net  receipts  of  the  aggregate  Irish  lines  are  about  one  and  a  half  millions  on  a 
total  paid-up  capital  of  about  forty  millions. 
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abandoned  to  the  wisdom,  credit,  and  economy  of  private  company 
promoters.  The  question  of  Irish  railways  has  arisen  again  and  again. 
In  1847  Lord  George  Bentinck  made  a  dashing  attempt  to  compel  the 
Whigs  to  undo  their  error.  Under  an  Act  passed  that  year  small  loans 
were  made  at  high  interest  to  Irish  railways.  Proposals  for  State 
purchase  were  discussed  by  a  Royal  Commission  in  1867.  A  further 
special  Commission  in  1868  supplied  many  proofs  of  the  advantage 
of  a  State  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways.  The  same  proposal  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871  and  1873.  In  the  latter  year  no  less 
than  seventy-eight  Irish  peers  and  ninety  Irish  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  signed  a  Memorial  in  favour  of  State  purchase,  to  be 
followed  by  large  reductions  of  rates.  The  Memorial  was  supported 
by  petitions  from  every  Grand  Jury  and  Municipal  Corporation  in 
Ireland.  In  1874  the  proposal  was  renewed.  On  each  occasion  when 
a  division  took  place  a  large  British  majority  declared  itself  hostile  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Irish  representatives.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  however,  in  1882,  recognised  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
by  recommending  that  the  amalgamation  of  Irish  railways  should  be 
promoted  in  every  way,  "  including,  if  necessary,  direct  Parliamentary 
action,"  and  the  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works,  in  1888, 
expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  greater  centralisation,  stronger 
administrative  control,  and  a  reduction  of  rates,  accompanied  by  a 
State  guarantee  to  the  shareholders  against  loss  in  consequence  of  such 
reduction.  Mr.  Childers,  in  the  Draft  Report  which  he  prepared  for 
the  late  Commission  on  Financial  Relation?,  recommended  a  com- 
pulsory reduction  of  Irish  railway  rates  and  fares  to  half  their  present 
amount,  the  State  to  make  up  any  loss  on  present  receipts  to  the 
Companies.*  Also,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Balfour,  Parliament 
has,  since  1889,  made  some  annual  grants  of  public  money  for  light 
railways.  And  there  the  matter  rests,  a  vast  monument  of  the  incapacity 
of  unimaginative  or  uninterested  British  politicians  to  grasp  the  idea 
that  principles  which  may  be  suitable  at  a  given  time  to  England  are 
not,  of  necessity,  equally  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  other  countries. 
It  is  worth  consideration  whether  even  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it 
would  not  be  desirable  that  the  State  should  make  compulsory  purchase 
of  the  whole  of  the  Irish  lines,  apply  to  reduction  of  rates  the  economics 


*  The  goods  rates  on  Irish  lines  are  now,  and  have  for  many  years  been,  about  double  those 
on  the  State  railways  of  Holland  and  of  Belgium,  competitors  against  Ireland's  produce  in  the 
English  market  {ae  Recess  Committee  Report). 
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which  would  be  obtained  by  a  single  administration,  and  even  work 
the  <»ystem  for  some  years  without  more  profit  than  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  down  the  interest  of  the  purchase  loan,  with  a  view,  simply, 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  Ireland.  The  State 
could  even  afford  to  do  that  which  is  impossible  for  poor  and  small 
Companies,  viz.,  to  lose  for  a  space  in  order  to  develop  a  business  and 
gain  more  largely  in  the  end.  Its  ability  to  stand  a  large  temporary 
loss  enabled  the  State  to  introduce  the  Penny  Postage  system  to  the 
great  convenience  of  the  Public,  and  with  results  in  the  end  so 
remunerative  to  the  Treasury.  And  now  is  the  time  for  any  bold 
enterprise  of  this  kind,  while  the  State  can  borrow  money  at  less  than 
3  per  cent.  A  little  delay,  and  a  great  European  struggle  may  have 
driven  up  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  opportunity  may  be  lost.  But, 
alas !     When,  in  Irish  history,  has  a  good  opportunity  ever  been  taken } 

IV. 

In  applying  to  Ireland,  against  the  best  advice,  the  principle  of 
laissez  faire^  tempered  by  tl;ie  Poor  Law,  English  statesmen  showed 
themselves  forgetful  of  history.  They  forgot  that,  not  to  speak  of 
earlier  events,  the  mass  of  the  Irish  population  were,  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  governed  by  a  Code  inspired  by 
religious  and  racial  animosity,  deliberately  intended  to  keep  them  in 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  perfect  for  its  iniquitous  purpose.  It  was, 
to  use  the  famous  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  "A  machine  of  wise  and 
elaborate  contrivance,  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppwession,  impoverish- 
ment, and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of 
human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
man."  It  left  the  people  of  Ireland  far  behind  those  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  race  of  civilisation,  and  in  need,  therefore,  of  special  guidance, 
assistance,  and  fostering  care.  As  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
said  in  their  Report : — **  Those  who  are  uncivilised  cannot  civilise  them- 
selves ;  it  requires  external  aid  to  enable  them  to  improve."  It  could 
not  now  be  justly  said  that  the  Irish  are  uncivilised — the  word  was, 
perhaps,  even  then  too  strqng — but  true  it  is  that  in  a  country  like 
Ireland  there  is  far  more  reason. for  Government  direction  and  assist- 
ance than  in  a  country  like  England,  containing  energetic  industrial 
personalities  and  an  overflowing  active  capital. 

From  the  day  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1830  to  that  of  the 
Recess  Committee  of  1896  every  competent  observer  of  Ireland  has 
been  driven  to  the  conclusion   that   the   State  in  that  Island  should 
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not  merely  keep  the  peace  but  should  actively  promote  the  social  and 
industrial  welfare  of  the  people.  Had  English  statesmen  accepted  and 
strenuously  acted  upon  the  advice  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1830,  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  in  1836,  and  the  Railway  Commission  in  1838, 
they  would,  I  think,  have  obviated  the  worst  effects  of  the  subsequent 
Irish  famine,  and  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  much  of  that  best 
part  of  Irish  manhood  which  has  gone  to  strengthen,  and  render  hostile,, 
the  American  Republic*     The  time  was  given  ;  the  chance  refused. 

An  opportunity  for  the  inauguration  of  a  great  and  generous  Irish 
policy  has  once  more  been  offered  by  destiny  to  the  Government  and 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  recent  inquiry  into  the 
financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  shown  that, 
on  a  most  moderate  estimate,  Ireland  looked  at  as  a  whole  does 
not  possess  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  about  a  ninth  of  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland  is,  therefore,  twice  as  poor  as  she 
ought  to  be ;  in  other  words,  the  proportion  of  the  really  poor  classes 
to  the  well-to-do  is  much  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  this  connexion  the  question  of  excess 
of  revenue  contributed  by  Ireland,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  her 
povert}'.  Quite  apart  from  this  grievance  the  history  and  statistics 
placed  before  the  public  by  the  Financial  Commission  justify  the  claim 
of  Ireland  to  receive  from  the  common  purse  of  the  United  Kingdom 
all  the  money  that  is  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  rapid  and  systematic 
development  of  her  resources.  A  coincident  Report,  that  of  the 
patriotic  Irishmen  who  formed  the  Recess  Committee  of  1896,  indicates 
the  modes  in  which  such  assistance  may  be  applied,  and  demonstrates 
by  existing  examples  that  a  State  can,  by  a  policy  exactly  the  reverse 
of  laissez  faire^  raise  a  country  from  poverty  to  wealth.  The  Govern- 
ment, taking  at  last  the  advice  given  sixty  years  ago,  have  promised  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Industry,  and  promote  technical 
education  in  Ireland.  If  they  so  model  their  policy  as  to  secure  the 
cheerful  co-operation  of  the  best  Irishmen  of  all  parties,  we  may  con- 
fidently  look  for  that  social  and  material  regeneration  of  Ireland  which 
is  a  condition  precedent  either  to  the  final  success  of  the  Union  or  to- 
the  establishment  of  any  tolerable  system  of  provincial  Home  Rule. 

Bernard  Holland. 

•  The  drainage  Acts  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  after  1843,  caoJ«  too  late,  and  were  too  cumbrous. 
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"  The  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  us  has  convinced  us  of  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  agricultural  situation."  —  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture^ 
Second  Report. 

VI.— Transport 

The  Sins  of  the  Companies 

THE  hand  of  the  Railway  Companies  has  Iain  heavily  upon  British 
Agriculture  in  the  past  And  with  the  development  of  Imports 
in  recent  years  the  evil  became  at  once  more  apparent  and 
more  real.  For  conspicuous  among  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  Foreign 
Producers  was  the  cheaper  transport  granted  over  English  railways. 
The  evil  became  so  clamant  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  legislation  ; 
and  in  the  last  great  railway  enactment — the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1888 — it  was  found  necessary  to  add  to  one  of  the  sections  a 
provision  "that  no  Railway  Company  shall  make,  nor  shall  the  Court 
or  the  Commissioners  sanction,  any  difference,  in  the  tolls,  rates,  or 
charges,  made  for  or  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  home  and 
foreign  merchandise,  in  respect  of  the  same  or  similar  services."  The 
economist  of  the  future,  unless  he  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  facts,  will  assuredly  be  puzzled  over  this  enactment,  and  in  danger 
of  giving  it  a  wrong  interpretation.  For,  unprompted  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  he  would  naturally  interpret  the  proviso  into  an 
enactment  that  thenceforth  Railway  Companies  should  cease  to  give  a 
patriotic  preference  to  Home  Produce,  and  that  they  should  deal  with 
Produce  Imported  in  a  spirit  of  equal  generosity.  That  student  would 
go  very  far  astray.  What  the  section  did  ordain  was  that  Produce 
Imported  should  not  be  treated  with  greater  generosity  than  Home 
Produce ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature,  Railway 
Companies  had  in  the  past  actually  favoured  the  Foreigner  at  the 
expense  of  the  Home  Producer^  and  the  Legislature  was  determined  that 
such  a  scandal  should  cease.  That  preferential  rates  to  Foreign 
Produce  do  constitute  a  very  grave  scandal  is  certain ;  but  it  may  be 
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worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  sin  of  the  Companies  is  aggravated 
by  the  position  taken  up  by  each  of  them  when  it  went  to  Parliament 
for  powers  to  build.  When  a  Railway  Company  goes  to  Westminster 
for  this  purpose,  it  advances,  as  a  reason  for  its  request,  that  construction 
is  meant  to  benefit,  and  will  substantially  benefit,  the  industr}'  of  the 
district  it  proposes  to  traverse.  When,  having  constructed,  it  favours 
the  Foreign  Importer  at  the  expense  of  the  Home  Producer,  it  does 
more  than  fail  to  redeem  its  pledge  :  it  positively  and  flagrantly  breaks 
the  promise  by  which  it  obtained  its  Parliamentary  Charter. 

Before  discussing  the  causes  of  this  anomaly,  I  will  adduce  a  few 
instances  of  its  operation.  Mr.  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  told  the  Agricultural 
Commission  that  he  could  get  grain  from  San  Francisco  to  his  flour 
mills  at  Barrow  (a  four  and  a  half  months'  voyage  by  sailing  ship) 
for  17 J.  6d,  to  20s,  a  ton — which  was  what  he  had  to  pay  per  ton 
ffom  Lincolnshire  to  Barrow.*  A  farmer  told  the  same  Commission 
that  to  equalise  his  railway  rates  on  grain  with  those  paid  by  the 
Foreigner  would  mean  for  him  a  saving  of  ^,  a  quarter.f  A  ton 
of  straw  from  Ottawa  to  London  costs  20^.  yd,  per  ton  ;  a  ton  of 
i-traw  from  Yorkshire  to  London  costs  22s.  ^d.  Neither  is  live 
stock  in  better  case.  A  witness  before  the  Agricultural  Commission 
stated  that  it  cost  him  £6  i  ^s,  to  bring  a  bull  from  Kirriemuir 
(Forfarshire)  to  his  place  in  Worcestershire;  while  he  could  get  one 
from  Canada  for  £^  4-r4  The  same  witness  attested  that  sporting 
dogs  are  conveyed  in  a  horse-box  for  £^  from  Gloucestershire 
to  Kirriemuir;  but  to  horse-box  a  bull  (a  prime  influence  in  rural 
industry)  between  the  same  points  cost  £6  15^.  Grave  instances  of. 
Foreign  Preference  by  the  Southern  Companies  were  put  in  evidence 
before  the  Agricultural  Commission  by  Mr.  Berry.§  He  handed  the 
Commission  a  table  of  examples  culled  from  the  rates  on  the  South 
Eastern  and  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railways,  which  constitute  a 
really  formidable  indictment  Thus:  on  the  Chatham  and  Dover,  the 
through  rate  from  Calais  to  London  for  French  butter  was  £1  per 
ton.  Now  the  water-rate  from  Calais  to  Dover  was  15^.  per  ton, 
which  leaves  S^.  to  the  railway ;  but  the  railway  rate  on  English 
butter  sent  from  Dover  to   London  is  i2s.  id,^  and  from  Canterbury 

•  Royal  Commisaion  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  of  JSviderue,  Vol.  I,  p.  272, 

t  /i^id..  Vol.  IV,  p.  284. 

X  Ibiit,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  277. 

%  Ibid,,  Vol.  IV,  p.  93  et  seq. 
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(whence  there  is  a  traffic  in  English  butter)  i  is.  gd.  per  ton.  On 
Potatoes  the  through-rate  per  ton  from  Calais  to  London  was  13^.  gd,, 
of  which  the  sea-rate  was  8.f.  4^/. ;  but  the  rate  on  English  Potatoes 
from  Dover  to  London  was  los.  6d.,  and  from  Canterbury  to  London 
los.  The  difference  between  the  charges  amounted  (in  Mr.  Berry's 
estimation)  .to  £2  an  acre:  which  is  equal  to  the  rent  on  English 
land !  Again,  on  eggs  the  through-rate  from  Boulogne  to  London 
was  30^.  6d.  per  i,oco  kilos,  of  which  26s.  =  Boulogne  to  Folkestone,, 
leaving  only  4^.  6d.  per  1,000  kilos,  or  4^.  gd,  per  ton,  for  the  railway 
rate  from  Folkestone  to  London.  But  the  railway  rate  on  English 
eggs  from  Folkestone  to  London  was  25^.  8^/.  per  ton,  and  from 
Canterbury  25^. 

The  famous  revision  of  rates,  instituted  by  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  1888,  mended  matters  no  whit.  Certain  maximum  rates 
were  forcibly  reduced;  but  on  the  ist  of  January,  1893,  the  Companies 
replied  by  raising  the  vast  majority  of  their  actual  rates  5  per 
cent  Moreover,  the  Companies,  in  making  their  famous  all-round 
increase  at  the  beginning  of  '93,  refrained  from  advancing  rates  on 
Imported  Agricultural  Produce.  In  some  cases,  too,  they,  about  the 
same  time,  altered  their  methods  of  charge  in  a  manner  disadvantageous 
to  the  Home  Trader.  For  instance,  drovers  in  charge  of  live  stock 
had  been  allowed  to  travel  free:  this  privilege  has  now  been  taken 
away,  involving  (it  is  estimated)  an  addition  of  4  per  cent. -per  head 
to  the  cost  of  carriage.*  Milk  had  been  carried  by  some  of  the , 
Companies  at  per  barn  gallon :  after  the  revision  it  was  carried  at  per 
Imperial  gallon ;  this  means  that  sixteen  gallons  go  for  the  money  . 
which  sufficed  for  seventeen ;  and  this,  it  is  calculated,  is  equivalent  to 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  6^  per  cent  This  indirect  increase  is  now, 
however,  being  abandoned,  and  should,  any  way,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  the  direct  decreases  in  Milk  Rates  made  about  the 
same  time.  As  a  final  instance  of  the  Companies'  delinquency,  small 
but  significant,  said  a  witness  to  the  Agricultural  Commission : — "  I 
generally  get  a  flour  barrel  with  eight  stone  of  apples  from  my  old 
landlord,  and  the  Railway  Company  charge  me  one  and  six  for  that. 


•  The  Companies  assert  that  this  privilege  has  been  grossly  abused.     Drovers  were  given 
passes  in  order  that  they  might  attend  to  the  cattle  en  route  ;  the  Companies  say  that  such  , 
attention  was  not  given,  and  that  the  drovers  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  free  tickets  to 
outsiders.     It  was  only  a  coincidence  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  passes  synchronised  with  the 
general  alteration  in  the  rates. 
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just  for  carrying  it  some  few  miles.     In  some  years  that  is  nearly  the 
price  of  the  apples."  ♦ 

The  Southampton  Docks  Case 

There  is  no  better  way  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  real  points  at 
issue  between  the  Companies  and  the  Agriculturists  than  to  consider 
the  famous  action  tried  in  the  Railway  Commissioners*  Court,  and 
currently  known  as  the  Southampton  Docks  Case.  The  Applicants 
were  the  Mansion  House  Association  of  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Defendants  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway  Company.  I  may  premise  that  the  whole  affair  was 
got  up  by  outsiders.  The  real  complainants  were,  not  the  distressed 
agriculturists  on  the  Southampton  Line,  whom  the  Mansion  House 
Association  professed  to  represent,  but  the  London  Docks  people,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  growing  competition  of  the  Southampton  Docks  (now 
owned  by  the  South  Western  Railway  Company),  sought  to  divert  trade 
to  the  Thames  by  getting  the  Court  to  pronounce  as  unduly  preferential 
the  rates  at  which  the  South  Western  Company  carried  Imported 
Produce  from  the  Southampton  Docks  to  the  London  markets.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  agriculturists  of  Hampshire  had  not  a  grievance, 
but  simply  that  this  particular  action  was  not  of  their  undertaking, 
and  that  it  was  to  that  extent  a  bogfus  complaint  But  the  rebutting 
case  put  forth  by  the  defending  Company  was  not  altogether  genuine 
either.  The  real  defence,  and  the  real  origin  of  the  low  rates  then 
charged  on  the  Imported  Produce,  was  sea-competition :  unless  the 
stuff  conveyed  were  charged  at  very  low  rates,  it  would  not  be  railed 
at  all,  but  would  go  to  London  by  water,  a  journey  which,  any  way, 
was  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  the  Railway  Company  could  offer. 
But  this,  the  real  defence,  was  abandoned  by  the  Defendants  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.  It  was  obviously  illegal,  as  it  implied  a  commission 
of  the  offence  known  to  railway  legislation  as  "undue  foreign  pre- 
ference "  ;  so  there  was  substituted  the  plea  that  the  Imported  Produce 
was  handed  to  the  Company  in  larger,  more  convenient,  more  regular 
consignments,  and  was  in  consequence  less  expensive  to  handle  and 
carry,  and  that  by  these  facts  the  preferential  rates  were  justified.  This 
was  the  issue  upon  which  the  action  was  tried,  and  in  the  evidence  (the 
trial  lasted  seven  days,  besides  an  extra  day  for  delivery  of  judgment) 

*  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Minutes  ofEvidence^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  95. 
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is  to  be  found  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter  which  we    are    now- 
discussing. 

The  Applicants  contended  that  agriculturists  on  the  Southampton 
Jine  paid  more  for  carriage  to  London  than  was  charged  on  such  foreign 
produce  as  travelled  the  longer  journey  from  Southampton  Docks  to 
London.  The  articles  complained  of  were  Bacon  and  Hams,  Fresh 
Meat,  Hay,  Lard,  Wool,  Butter,  and  Cheese.  In  respect  of  the  first  four, 
tables  were  put  in  evidence  which  showed  some  startling  differences. 
Here  are  some  excerpts : — On  Imported  Bacon  and  Hams  the  rate  from 
Southampton  Docks  to  London,  a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles,  was  6s. 
a  ton ;  but  on  English  Bacon  and  Hams  from  Southampton  Town,  the 
5ame  distance,  it  was  17^.  iid.^  and  from  Micheldever,  a  distance  of 
iifty-six  and  three-quarter  miles,  it  was  15^.  gd.  On  Hops  the  rate  from 
Southampton  Docks  was  6^. ;  while  from  Southampton  Town  it  was 
20s.  I0^/.,  and  from  Micheldever  lis.  4^.  On  Fresh  Meat  the  rate  from 
Southampton  Docks  was  17 s,  6d. ;  from  Southampton  Town  26s,  3^, 
and  from  Micheldever  20s,  id.  On  Hay  the  rate  from  Southampton 
Docks  was  5^. ;  from  Southampton  Town  it  was  gs.  Sd.^  and  from 
Micheldever  Ss.  6d.  And  the  Mansion  House  Association  contended 
that  for  all  the  articles  complained  of  the  railway  performed  the 
"  same  or  similar  services "  in  respect  of  the  Home  and  the  Foreign 
merchandise,  and  that,  therefore,  the  very  great  differences  in  charge 
were  illegal  under  the  Railway  Traffic  Act,  besides  being  unjust  to 
the  Home  Producers  and  destructive  of  their  trade  in  the  interests  of 
the  Foreigner.  That  shortly  was  the  Applicants'  case,  and  taken 
barely,  and  its  accuracy  allowed,  it  was  a  very  ugly  case  indeed 
against  the  Railway  Company. 

The  Company's  defence  is  so  full  of  suggestions  for  the  British 
Agriculturist  and  his  friends  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  summarise 
it  at  a  little  length.  The  differential  rates  adduced  by  the 
Applicants  were  not  accepted  by  the  Railway  Company  as  fully 
accurate.  Consideration,  it  was  alleged,  must  be  had  of  certain 
matters  connected  with  terminal  services  and  so  forth ;  but  these 
things  are  too  technical  for  detail  here.  Nor  is  their  discussion 
necessary ;  for,  even  if  we  allow  the  correctness  of  the  Company's 
criticism,  there  still  remains  an  important  difference  between  the  Home 
and  Foreign  rates.  This  difference  the  Company  sought  to  justify  by 
showing  that  the  services  performed  by  it  were  not  "the  same  or 
similar "  in  respect  of  the  Home  and  the  Foreign  consignments,  but 
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varied  in  character  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  carriage  of  Home 
Produce  less  profitable  than  that  of  the  Foreign,  notwithstanding  the 
higher  rates  charged  upon  it.     Mr.  Owens,  the  Company's  Chief  Goods 
Manager,  deposed  that  the  average  consignment  of  Imported  Traffic 
was  ninety  times  greater  than  that  of  Local  Traffic,  if  you  included 
Southampton,  and   was   a  hundred   and   ninety-two    times  greater  if 
Southampton  were  excluded.    He  said  that  the  Local  Traffic  to  London 
earned  2*99^.  per  ton  per  truck  mile,  while  the  Imported  earned  4*4//., 
apart  from  terminal  services  at   Southampton — including  them,  5*5//. 
Moreover,  the  2'99rf.  was  earned  over  a  shorter  distance,  and  so  was 
relatively  less  valuable  than  the  higher  sum   per  mile  earned  by  the 
Imported  Traffic,  which  travelled  a  farther  distance.    But  the  advantage 
to    the    Company    of  the   Imported   Traffic   was   not   exhausted   by 
considering  only  the  greater  relative  profit  per  truck  mile.     Train  loads, 
rather  than  truck  loads,  are  the  test  of  profitableness  ;  and  the  Imported 
Traffic  travelled  in  fully  loaded,  through-running  trains  of  forty  or  fifty 
trucks  each,  while  the  Local  Produce  was  collected  by  pick-up,  stopping 
trains,  over  which  much  more  labour  is  expended.     Now,  the  cost  of  the 
extra  labour  involved  in  the  latter  system  has  to  be  deducted  from  the 
profitableness  of  the  Local   Consignment,  or  (put  in  another  way)  has 
to  be  added  to  the  rate  which  the  Local  Consignments  are  charged. 
Stopping  trains  also  involve  a  greater  waste  of  fuel,  and  the  Company's 
Locomotive  Superintendent  estimated  that  the  difference  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  between  a  through  and  a  pick-up  goods  train  amounted 
to  five  pounds  per  mile  run.     Further,  there  is  the  question  of  tare. 
An  engine  always  draws  a  certain  amount  of  unprofitable  weight  in 
the  wagons,  and  this  weight,  or  tare,  is  the  same  whether  the  trucks  are 
lightly  or  heavily  loaded,  so  that  a  heavy  load  relatively  costs  less  to 
carry  than  a  light  one.     Now  the  Imported  Traffic  is  carried  in  heavy 
loads,  while  the  Local  Traffic  goes  normally  in  light  ones. 

Then  the  Company  contended  that  the  better  packing  of  the 
Imported  Produce  told  for  much  in  the  ease,  low  cost,  and  general 
profitableness  of  its  carriage.  English  Bacon  and  Hams  are  delivered 
to  the  Company  in  small  consignments,  averaging  i  cwt.  apiece, 
and  are  packed  loose  in  brown  paper  or  some  other  unsubstantial 
wrappers  or  bales.  They  have  commonly  to  be  placed  in  a  box 
truck,  which  means  a  maximum  load  of  15  cwts.  to  the  truck,  and, 
whatever  the  kind  of  truck  used,  it  is  impossible  to  load  it  to  anything 
like  its  full  carrying  capacity  with   loose   Bacon  ;  and  other  articles 
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could  not  be  put  on  the  Bacon  without  damaging  it.  The  loading  into 
the  trucks  has  to  be  done  by  hand-labour,  and  the  consignments  are 
•liable  to  damage.  The  Imported  Bacon  and  Hams  are  made  damage- 
proof  by  being  packed  in  strong  wooden  boxes  of  equal  size,  and  the 
boxes  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  crane.  The  average  truck  load  is 
four  tons.  Sir  Charles  Scotter,  the  South  Western  General  Manager, 
said  that  ten  of  these  boxes,  containing  7  cwts.  each,  could  be  unloaded 
by  crane  at  the  same  expense  and  in  the  same  time  as  7  cwts.  of  loose 
English  Bacon.  (This  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration :  Mr.  Bennett,  of  a 
firm  of  Bacon  Importers,  calculating  that  American  Bacon  is  three 
times  as  easy  to  handle  as  English.)  Irish  Bacon,  too,  is  packed  after 
the  bad  English  model,  yet  in  its  case  the  charge  nearly  approximates 
to  that  on  the  Foreign  ;  evidently  sea-competition  has  saved  the  Irish- 
man kom  the  consequences  of  his  fault 

Then,  Butter.  The  English  was  nearly  always  packed  in  flats  or 
baskets  or  light  boxes,  and  (very  rarely)  in  light  barrels.  The  Canadian 
and  American  comes  in  substantial  wooden  tubs,  which  can  be  loaded 
tier  on  tier ;  and  these  big  consignments  can  be  much  more  easily 
handled  than  the  small  packages  of  English  Butter.  As  to  Cheese,  too. 
Most  of  the  Home  Cheese  travels  loose  and  unprotected  ("  nude "  was 
Mr.  Owens's  phrase),  and  the  "packed  "  is  only  packed  in  hampers:  it 
is,  of  course,  bad  to  load,  and  easily  damaged  by  wet.  The  American 
comes  in  strong  boxes.  English  Fresh  Meat  is  in  similar  case.  It  has 
to  be  hooked  round  the  sides  of  the  van,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
other  articles  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  theirs,  and  being  newly  killed 
(a  misfortune  this,  not  a  fault),  it  is  more  liable  to  damage  than  the 
Imported  Chilled  and  Frozen.  This  latter,  being  carried  in  minimum 
consignments  of  five  tons,  is  as  eminently  "good  loading"  as  its  poor 
English  rival  is  bad. 

Nor  are  foodstuffs  the  sole  offenders.  English  Wool  is  commonly 
handed  to  the  Railway  Company  in  loose  and  unwieldy  sheets  (some- 
times, however,  in  long  boxes),  and,  being  washed,  is  a  ready  absorbent 
of  grease  and  dirt.  Imported  wool  is  packed  in  very  heavily  compres.sed 
iron-bound  bales,  and,  being  unwashed,  is  further  immune  from  damage. 
English  Hay  is  so  badly  pressed  by  English  methods  that  two  and  a 
half  tons  occupy  as  much  space  as  four  and  a  half  tons  of  Foreign 
(hydraulic  pressed)  Hay.  The  difference  is  not  so  great  in  Hops  but 
it  is  substantial,  nevertheless.  English  Hops  are  sent  in  pockets  of 
from  8  to  10  feet  in  length,  with  round  ends,  and  make  "  bad  loading." 
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Foreign  Hops  come  in  workmanlike  square  bales,  which  are  easier  to 
handle,  and  do  not  waste  space. 

I  need  not  go  in  detail  into  the  lengthy  and  intricate  judgment. 
The  general  sense  of  it  was  that  the  Defendant  Company  had  justified 
itself  in  a  considerable  measure  by  bringing  forward  the  ailments  I 
have  related,  but  that  in  case  of  some  of  the  chaises  complained  of— 
those,  namely,  on  Fresh  Meat,  Hay,  and  Hops — the  difference  in  charge 
between  the  Home  and  Foreign  was  greater  than  the  circumstances 
warranted,  to  that  extent  constituting  an  illegal  preference  of  the 
Foreign,  and  that  those  rates  needed  readjustment — a  slight  readjust- 
ment only  in  the  case  of  Fresh  Meat.  Considering  the  gravity  of  the 
charge  and  its  rectitude  in  the  popular  view,  the  general  result  of  this 
action  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  Railway  Company. 
The  law  was  on  the  Company's  side.  Yet  common-sense  patriotism 
still  bids  them  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  the  law  to  the  detriment 
of  a  Home  Industry.  It  is  surely  in  the  long  run  better  policy  to 
encourage  the  small  Home  Producer  (who,  under  such  stimulus,  may 
become  a  large  one)  than  to  crush  him  out  relentlessly  by  making  the 
difference  between  Home  and  Foreign  rates  quite  tally  with  the 
difference  in  the  profitableness  to  the  Company  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Produce ;  for  the  Home  Producer  is  a  certain  customer  to  the  Railway 
whenever  he  has  any  stuff  to  market :  the  Importer,  with  the  deductions 
of  a  50  per  cent,  cheaper  water-freight  ever  flaunting  before  his  eyes, 
is  by  no  means  certain.  The  rest  of  the  moral  of  this  very  instructive 
case  awaits  the  consideration  of  the  British  Farmer. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Companies 

Some  years  ago  a  Market  Gardener  asked  a  Railway  Company  for 
lower  rates  on  small  packages,  and  the  Company  replied  that  it  would 
rather  be  without  his  packages.  We  are  changing  all  that.  Now  the 
Railway  Companies  are  lowering  their  rates,  and  devising  schemes 
whereby  Market  Gardeners  may  be  induced  to  bring  their  small 
packages  to  the  station.  They  have  awakened,  though  tardily,  to 
the.  fact  that  a  trade  should  not  be  flattered,  bullied,  or  neglected, 
according  to  its  size  at  the  moment.  The  little  trade  will  respond  to 
flattery  and  fostering  care  as  readily  as  the  big  one.  And,  any  way,  it 
has  now  become  patent  to  most  of  the  men  who  control  this  country's 
railway  systems  that  British  Rural  Industry  must  not  be  treated  as  of 
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no  account,  even  though  it  be  already  derelict  and  in  danger  of  breaking 
up.  The  fillip  to  the  railway  mind  which  induced  this  happy  change 
seems  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  proceedings  in  the  Southampton 
Docks  Case.  The  great  Railway  Rates  Revision  had  done  rather 
harm  than  good.  It  had  aroused  every  fighting  instinct  in  the  railway 
breast,  and  owing  to  the  skill  and  wealth  and  power  of  combination 
among  the  Companies  and  other  favouring  circumstances,  the  fight  was 
in  the  main  a  successful  one.  The  distressed  trader  looked  aghast  on 
the  result  of  his  own  handiwork,  and  the  issue  of  the  Southampton 
Docks  Case  a  couple  of  years  later  brought  him  on  his  beam-ends. 
But  this  final  blow  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  him. 
It  pointed  out  the  remedy,  and  the  more  far-seeing  of  his  friends 
approached  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Railway  Companies  without 
the  disastrous  aid  of  the  lawyers.  Happily,  they  caught  that  Company 
in  the  act  of  making  advances  on  its  side,  so  the  result  was  a  friendly 
discussion  and  a  voluntary  revision  of  rates.  The  example  was  con- 
tagious (Railway  Companies  have  such  frequent  intercourse  that  they 
usually  catch  each  other's  complaints),  and  now,  I  believe,  there  is  not 
a  railway  in  England  or  Ireland — Scotland,  unfortunately,  must  be 
excepted — that  has  not  made  some  attempt  to  encourage  the  Home 
Producer. 

Lists  of  rates  are  not  for  the  general  reader,  and  I  must  not  do  more 
than  very  briefly  summarise  the  information  with  which  I  have  been 
furnished  by  some  of  the  Companies.  For  enterprise  and  progressiveness 
the  Great  Eastern  stands  easily  first  This  fact  is  the  more  notable 
in  view  of  the  special  gravity  of  the  Depression  in  the  counties  it  serves. 
Essex  (a  witness  told  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture)  has  no 
market  gardens  because  it  lacks  transport  facilities.  If  it  lack  market 
gardens  in  the  future  the  transport  facilities  will  not  be  responsible.  On 
the  1st  December,  '95,  the  Great  Eastern  inaugurated  its  scheme.  The 
chief  feature  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  bring  the  producer  into  direct 
contact  with  the  consumer.  Consignments  of  all  sorts  of  farm  and 
garden  produce  are  conveyed  from  any  station  to  London  by  fast 
passenger  train,  and  delivered  by  express  cart  in  London  within  the 
usual  radius  at  a  charge  of  4^.  for  20  lbs.,  with  an  additional  penny  for 
every  additional  5  lbs.,  the  limit  of  this  class  of  consignment  being 
60  lbs.  Not  only  is  every  sort  of  farm  and  garden  produce — from  Eggs 
and  Flowers  to  Cucumbers  and  Ducks— allowed,  but  the  consignments 
may  be  mixed  to  suit  the  customer's  order.     The  conditions  imposed 
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are  that  the  produce  shall  be  forwarded  in  nailed  boxes  of  a  certain 
pattern,  that  it  shall  be  conveyed  at  owner's  risk,  and  that  the  carriage 
shall  be  prepaid.  Proper  packing  is,  of  course,  the  all-im[>ortant  require- 
ment, and  to  this  end  the  Company  itself  provides  and  sells  at  all  its 
stations  boxes  of  various  sizes,  ranging  in  price  from  i\d,  to  5^1  each. 
These  cheap  boxes  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  returning  the 
"empties,"  a  troublesome  and  profit-destroying  form  of  carriage,  and 
their  uniformity  of  shape  makes  handling  and  loading  much  easier 
and  more  profitable.  Nor  does  the  Great  Eastern's  enterprise  stop 
here.  It  has  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  broad- 
tast,  a  directory  containing  the  names  of  some  800  residents  in  the 
counties  served  by  the  Railway  who  are  desirous  of  supplying  town 
consumers  with  farm  and  garden  produce  direct ;  and,  conversely,  it 
has  supplied  producers  with  lists  of  season-ticket  holders,  in  order  to 
bring  them  within  touch  of  a  class  of  potential  customers.  It  has  also 
embarked  on  education,  by  publishing  another  pamphlet  full  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  poultry  rearing.  But  markets  still  exist,  and,  as 
the  evidence  in  the  Southampton  Docks  Case  showed,  low  rates  are 
needed  for  the  carriage  of  Agricultural  Produce  in  bulk.  So  the 
Great  Eastern — (it  has  always,  by-the-bye,  been  the  most  liberal  in  its 
Grain  Rates) — has  prepared  a  revised  schedule  for  the  conveyance  of 
Vegetables  in  large  consignments  by  goods  train.  Taking  one  station 
at  random,  I  find  that  from  Woodbridge  to  London,  Cabbage  and  the 
rougher  sorts  of  Vegetable  Produce  are  carried  for  8j.  <jd.  per  ton  in 
2-ton  lots,  and  for  js.  iid,  in  5-ton  lots;  Celery,  Rhubarb,  and  the  like 
are  charged  lu.  ^d,  per  ton  in  2-ton  lots;  12s.  id,  in  5-ton  lots;  or 
14^.  jd.  and  15^".  ^d,  respectively,  to  include  delivery  in  London.  But 
the  small  consignment  rates  are  the  special  feature  of  the  Great  Eastern 
enterprise,  and  these,  it  has  been  estimated  by  a  writer  in  The  Times* 
mean,  broadly,  that  a  farmer  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  can  now 
send  for  a  shilling  what  would  formerly  have  cost  half-a-crown.  And 
another  correspondent t  estimated  that  "the  total  cost  of  carriage 
under  the  new  system  amounts  to  about  2^  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  article ;  the  cost  of  the  boxes,  if  added,  represents  nearly  another 
i\  per  cent"  In  other  words,  the  farmer  who  gets  into  direct  com- 
munication with   the  London  consumer   pockets  96  per  cent,  of  the 


*   TimeSf  14th  November,  '95. 
t  /W</.,  20th  November,  '95. 
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gross  retail  price.  He,  at  least,  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
exorbitant,  trade-killing  railway  charges.  It  is  worth  noting  that  these 
Great  Eastern  charges  are  cheaper  than  the  proposed  penny  per  lb. 
parcel-post  scheme,  which  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  had  advocated  as  a 
cure  for  high  railway  rates. 

No  other  Company  has  matched  the  Great  Eastern,  but  the  others 
have  followed  according  to  their  lights.  The  South  Western  has  a 
special  interest  in  view  of  the  Southampton  Docks  Case;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  record  that  under  the  new  arrangements,  which  came 
into  force  in  December  '95,  reductions,  varying  between  14  and  36 
per  cent,  on  the  old  rates,  have  been  made  on  the  carriage  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  consignments  of  i  cwt.  and  upwards.  The  Company 
IS  thus  acting  up  to  its  defence  at  the  famous  trial,  viz.,  that  low  rates 
can  be  secured  if  the  consignments  are  large.  And  to  this  end  the 
Company  has  also  reduced  by  about  15  per  cent,  its  rates  on  traffic 
sent  in  4-ton  loads.  But  the  South  Western  is  likewise  mindful  of  the 
little  traffic ;  and  it  carries  by  passenger  train  small  consignments  at 
reduced  rates.  Thus  any  quantity  of  Butter  up  to  24  lbs.  is  carried 
any  distance  up  to  50  miles  for  6d, ;  and  a  penny  is  charged  for  every 
additional  4  lbs.  Certainly  \d.  a  lb.  seems  a  reasonable  sum  for  having 
one's  Butter  carried  into  the  London  market — (for  the  rate  includes 
delivery) — and  can  hardly  affi)rd  the  Dairy  Farmer  ground  for  com- 
plaining that  his  industry  is  killed  by  high  railway  charges.  True, 
American  butter  is  also  delivered  in  London  at  \d,  a  lb.  freight  for 
the  whole  journey,  but  the  consignments  are  very  much  heavier  than  the 
English  farmers*  small  parcels.  Cream,  Eggs,  Game,  Poultry,  Rabbits, 
Fruit,  Vegetables,  Honey,  &c.,  are  also  carried  by  passenger  train  at 
rates  which  approximate  to  the  Butter  Scale.  The  Great  Western 
arrangements  are  very  similar.  This  Company,  by  publishing  the 
new  scales  in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  other  ways,  is  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  advantages  of  the  new  arrangement  under  the  eyes  of  persons 
interested.  I  will  quote  one  feature.  The  Company  (like  the  South 
Western)  carries  big  loads,  by  goods  train,  at  rates  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  bulk,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  rates  operative,  it  allows 
the  consignments  to  be  mixed.  For  instance,  a  consignment  of 
3  tons,  consisting  of  i  ton  of  Fresh  Meat,  i  ton  of  Butter,  and  i  ton 
of  AppleSj  would  be  carried  at  the  low  scale  for  3-ton  lots,  instead  of 
at  the  higher  rates  for  i-ton  lots.  The  actual  charges  per  ton  on 
•such  a  consignment,  if  the  distance  were,  say  100  miles,  would  be  : — 
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Meat,  24f.  2d.  per  ton,  instead  of  27^.  \\d,\  Butter,  i8j.  gd.  per  ton, 
instead  of  21^.  3^/.  ;  Apples,  15^.  per  ton,  instead  of  15^.  lorf.  Thus 
you  may  get  your  meat  carried  100  miles  at  about  one-tenth  of  a 
penny  per  lb.,  which  does  not  leave  much  room  for  angry  recrimi- 
nations by  Producers.  The  Great  Western  also  allows  mixed  con- 
signments in  the  case  of  the  small  parcels  carried  by  passenger 
train,  and  has  recently  arranged  to  carry  Cider  and  Perry  at  the 
reduced  rates  on  Apples  and  Pears.  Under  this  scale  Apples  and 
Pears  are  conveyed  in  lo-cwt  lots  for  300  miles  at  a  rate  of  30X. 
per  ton,  and  in  3-ton  lots  for  26s.  id.  per  ton  ;  including  delivery 
within  the  ordinary  free  cartage  boundary.  A  lengthy  recital  of 
rates  would  be  tedious,  or  I  could  quote  many  other  instances  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  both  South  Western  and  Great  Western, 
which  tend  to  make  the  railway  agitators  look  foolish. 

The  South  Eastern  and  the  Chatham  and  Dover  have  also  a  special 
interest,  as  they  were  selected  for  attack  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture  in  respect  of  their  Foreign  trade.  Mr.  William.  Forbes, 
the  Chatham  Company's  Traffic  Manager,  told  me  bluntly  that  his 
Company  has  not  followed,  and  does  not  mean  to  follow,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Great  Eastern  or  the  other  advanced  Companies.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  cult  of  the  small  consignor  is  a  desirable 
thing — for  his  Railway,  at  any  rate,  and  he  expressed  some  scepticism 
as  to  its  benefits  to  any  Company,  or  even  to  the  consumer ;  while  as 
for  the  Farmers  and  their  methods,  he  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders 
in  despair.  Still,  his  Company  has  taken  a  slight  part  in  the  new 
movement,  and  has  issued  a  revised  list  of  rates  for  Dairy  Produce  in 
small  consignments,  which  roughly  approximate  to  those  of  the  other 
Companies ;  and  little  hope  is  entertained  at  Victoria  concerning  its 
virtues.  The  Company  wants  big  consignments,  and  would  then  be 
prepared  to  offer  rates  to  correspond ;  and  it  is  waiting  for  those 
consignments  to  come  along,  before  putting  itself  to  the  trouble  of 
calculating  scales.  Then  the  South  Eastern  has  made  a  decided  effort 
to  benefit  the  Agriculturist.  In  the  Spring  of  '96  it  invited  representa- 
tives of  Agriculture  on  its  system  to  discuss  Railway  Rates,  and,  as 
a  result,  rates  were  reduced  in  the  following  July  by  1 5  per  cent  on 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Similar  reductions  were  also  inaugurated  in  the 
carriage  of  Cattle,  Food,  and  Packed  Manure  in  6-ton  lots ;  while  the 
reduction  in  Hops  to  London  and  in  Stable  Manure  in  6-ton  lots 
amounted  to  25  per  cent  Mr.  Light,  the  South  Eastern  Goods 
Manager,  tells  me   that  he  thinks  these  reduced  rates  have  given  an 
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impulse  to  agricultural  traffic,  but  he,  too,  is  hopeless  of  the  Farmer's 
capacity  for  combination. 

To  find  out  what  was  doing  among  the  Northern  Lines  I  enquired 
of  the  North  Western  and  the  North  Eastern  Companies.  The  former, 
characteristically,  does  not  base  its  rates  on  published  lists,  but,  as 
announced  in  its  posters,  offers  to  make  private  and  separate  arrange- 
ments for  the  conveyance  of  large  or  small  quantities  of  Agricultural 
Produce  with  any  consignor  who  cares  to  apply  for  a  rate.  This  offer 
has  so  far  been  almost  barren  of  result :  notwithstanding  that  the  rates, 
both  for  small  consignments  by  passenger  train  and  for  larger  consign- 
ments by  goods  train,  which  the  North  Western  quotes  when  it  is 
asked,  are  exceptionally  low,  even  when  compared  to  the  new  rates 
granted  by  the  more  progressive  Companies.  Indeed,  this  Company 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  distinctions  between  half-ton  and 
three-ton  lots.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  rates  which  this  Company 
is  prepared  to  quote.  It  will  carry  Meat  by  goods  train  a  distance 
of  100  miles  for  23^.  4//.  a  ton  ;  while  by  passenger  train  it  is  prepared 
to  carry  a  cwt.  of  Dairy  Produce  the  same  distance  for  2s.  3^/., 
including  delivery.  This  is  much  lower  than  the  rates  given  in  the 
handbills  issued  by  the  North  Western  in  common  with  the  Com- 
panies referred  to  above.  The  North  Eastern,  though  it  will  not  touch 
the  small  consignment  business,  issued,  in  August  last,  some  "  Experi- 
mental Scales  "  for  the  carriage  of  all  sorts  of  Agricultural  Produce, 
Foodstuffs,  Manures,  &c.,  in  bulk.  It  insists  on  5-ton  consignments, 
that  is,  truck  loads,  and  any  odd  tons  over  five  or  its  multiple  are 
charged  at  the  ordinary  tonnage  rate  outside  the  reduced  scale,  which 
is  2s.  6d.  per  ton  for  the  first  eight  miles,  and — I  skip  the  inter- 
mediate scales — I2s.  id.  per  ton  for  197-206  miles.  But  on  ordinary 
Manure  and  Gas-lime  the  rate  is  yet  lower,  ranging  from  \s.  per  ton 
for  the  first  ten  miles  to  3^.  gd.  per  ton  for  99-102  miles.  The  rates 
are  "  station  to  station "  rates,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  include 
terminal  services  or  delivery.  The  North-Eastern  has  also  issued  an 
elaborate  "  Experimental  Scale "  for  Live  Stock.  All  these  "  experi- 
ments" are  due  to  terminate  on  the  ist  December  next,  and  to  judge 
from  the  desponding  tone  of  the  Groods  Manager's  communications  to 
me,  the  termination  is  not  likely  to  be  postponed. 

In  respect  of  Ireland  I  made  enquiries  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company.  That  Company  has  issued  a  schedule  of  rates  for 
the  carriage  of  Dairy  and  Garden  Produce  by  passenger  train,  which 
bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  small-consignment  rgit^s^^sued  by^aj^ 
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the  English  Companies.  It  is,  however,  extended  to  consignments  of 
100  lbs.,  but  the  charges  do  not  include  delivery  in  Dublin,  for  which 
additional,  but  not  very  heavy,  charges  are  made.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  with  the  development  of  Co-operative  Agriculture  in  Ireland  the 
Irish  Companies  will  see  their  way  to  further  generosity.  Irish  railways, 
they  should  remember,  have  been  special  offenders  in  the  matter  of 
rates,  and  have  a  lot  of  lee-way  to  make  up. 

Reform  in  the  Farmyard 

The  response  to  this  forward  movement  has  been  mixed  in  character. 
The  Great  Eastern  reports  most  encouragingly.  The  Liverpool  Street 
authorities  informed  me  recently  that  they  were  then  carrying  about 
6,000  boxes  a  month  by  passenger  train,  and  that  they  were  confident 
that  the  new  arrangements  had  already  done  much  to  encourage  the 
small  farming  industries  (Poultry,  Eggs,  and  the  like)  in  the  districts 
served.  They  also  courteously  sent  me  extracts  from  their  agents' 
reports,  which  are  to  the  same  effect  Here  is  one  (it  refers  to  Cut 
Flowers) : — "  Mr.  Quinn  has  had  this  week  to  return  3ar.  to  thirty 
different  people  through  being  unable  to  meet  all  his.  demands,  also  he 
has  grown  between  one  and  two  acres  of  flowers.  Last  year  at  this 
time,  with  only  about  half  the  quantity,  the  flowers  stood  and  spoilt" 
Here  is  another  : — "  Since  the  list  started  these  people  have  been  hard 
at  work  to  meet  the  demands ;  as  it  is  the  demand  is  larger  than  the 
supply."  And  here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  a  farmer's  wife  : — "  I 
have  despatched  over  £^0  worth  of  produce  to  private  houses  in 
London,  sending  more  than  100  boxes.  The  rearing  and  dressing  of 
the  poultry  I  have  done  entirely  by  myself,  and  the  profit  is  satisfactory. 
Very  few  eggs  get  broken."  But  from  other  Companies  I  get  less  rosy 
accounts,  and  the  general  impression  is  one  of  failure.  The  North 
Western  Company,  for  example,  two  years  ago  sent  out  canvassers 
among  the  Agriculturists  on  its  system  to  find  out  what  rates  would 
lead  to  a  larger  traffic,  and  producers  were  told  that  if  they  would  send 
2-ton  loads  they  would  get  specially  low  rates.  Very  little  came  of  the 
offer,  but  it  was  afterwards  renewed.  Altogether  1,000  farmers  were 
interviewed,  and  here  is  the  official  summary  of  the  result : — "Very  few 
in  favour  of  combination.  More  than  half  the  farmers  interviewed 
showed  absolute  indifference  in  the  matter,  with  the  exception  of  some 
who  wanted  lower  rates  under  present  conditions.  The  lack  of  interest 
was  partly  accounted  for  by  the  farmers*  practice  of  selling  at  their 
market  towns  which  they  reached  by  road,  partly  also  to  the  pr^^if^^^Qlp 
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selling  to  middlemen  who  visit  the  districts  and  pay  the  railway  charges. 
Of  all  the  farmers  tapped  by  the  London  and  North  Western  less  than 
400  have  so  far  availed  themselves  of  the  Company's  offer  to  arrange 
special  rates,  and  it  is  significant  that  of  this  number  the  greater  part, 
have  asked  for  quotations  by  passenger  train,  that  is  for  small  consign- 
ments. The  South  Western  Company  instituted  a  similar  investigation, 
and  its  results  confirmed  the  experience  of  the  North  Western. 

The  position  at  present,  then,  is  that  when  a  Railway  Company 
likes  to  cultivate  the  small  consignment,  it  succeeds  ;  but  that  when  it 
stresses  the  mutual  profitableness  of  large  consignments,  it  fails.  Now, 
it  is  not  in  the  individual  Farmer's  power  to  market  large  regular  con- 
signments. The  sending  of  such  consignments,  therefore,  involves  the 
combination  of  a  whole  district,  and  Farmers  will  not  combine.  Railway 
men  have  told  me  of  efforts  to  make  them  (quite  supererogatory  work, 
too :  a  railway  company's  business  is  not  the  organisation  of  rural 
industry) :  but  these  efforts  have  proved  unavailing.  "  Why  should 
Farmer  Jenkins  know  all  about  my  business  ?"  angrily  queries  Farmer 
Giles.  And  so  Farmer  Jenkins  and  Farmer  Giles  and  all  their  neighbours 
continue  to  pack  (and  pack  abominably)  their  own  little  oddments  for 
market ;  they  turn  up  at  the  station  at  all  sorts  of  odd  times  with 
these  oddments,  which  are  usually  very  awkward  to  handle ;  and 
generally  the  Railway  Company  is  put  to  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble 
for  a  very  small  profit,  despite  the  higher  rates.  And,  because  of  these 
higher  rates,  Farmer  Giles  and  the  rest  punch  the  ground  with  their  ash- 
plants,  and  affirm  that  they  will  stand  this  railway  imposition  no  longer  ; 
or  (less  vigorously  minded)  they  submit  in  silence,  and  gradually  decrease 
the  extent  of  their  unprofitable  cultivation.  With  the  British  Farmer 
and  his  sturdy  independence  patience  is  difficult 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  for  it  but  Combination.  Looked  at 
from  any  point  of  view  this  reform  shows  as  vital.  Take  the  sea- 
competition  argument  of  the  Railway  Companies  as  an  example. 
Unless  certain  of  the  Companies  carry  Imported  Produce  at  very 
low  rates,  they  do  not  carry  it  at  all :  it  comes  to  London  by  water. 
The  Companies  cannot  use  this  argument  as  a  legal  defence  of  the 
rates ;  yet  sea-competition  is  a  fact.  The  Chatham  and  Dover  gave 
low  rates  to  Foreign  Hops,  and  were  forced  to  abandon  their  trade 
at  the  complaint  of  the  English  Farmer ;  but  this  was  no  real  victory 
for  him  :  the  hops  come  to  London  just  the  same ;  only  they  come  by 
water  all  the  way  and  at  an  even  lower  freight  than  the  Preferential 
Railway   Rate,  so  that  he  is   at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  ever. 
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The  mere  stopping,  therefore,  of  Preferential  Rates  is  not  enough.  Our 
producers  must  send  their  produce  in  a  fashion  wliich  will  redua  the 
railway  cost  to  a  minimum :  only  so  can  they  get  low  enough  rates  to  be 
effective  against  the  Foreigner.  For,  after  all,  Railway  Companies  in 
this  country  are  ordinary,  unsubsidised  profit-making  associations,  and 
you  will  not  get  them  to  carry  traffic  under  conditions  necessarily 
unprofitable  to  themselves.  We  may  regret  that  our  railways  were  not 
nationalised  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  matter  was  under  serious 
consideration  ;  but  before  the  British  Farmer  can  now  demand  railway 
nationalisation  or  subsidies  after  the  Continental  pattern  he  must 
convince  the  country  that  he  has  done  his  part  towards  cheapening 
transport  And  that  he  will  not  do  until  he  combines  to  send  regularly 
truck  loads  and  train  loads  of  well-packed  produce  after  the  manner  of 
Importers. 

A  word  more  on  the  question  of  packing.  The  British  Farmer's  sins 
in  this  regard  must  be  apparent  to  readers  of  my  section  on  the 
Southampton  Docks  Case.  Let  me  supplement  what  I  then  said  by  a 
reference  to  the  packing  of  Fruit,  for  in  the  Fruit  Business  proper 
packing  is  a  prime  essential ;  and  in  this  matter  our  people  are^  of 
course^  far  behind  the  Foreigner.  Mr.  George  Monro,  of  Covent  Garden, 
stated,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show  in  '94,  that  English  Fruit- 
Growers  were  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  He  also  said — (it  sounds 
well-nigh  incredible  ;  but  Mr.  Monro  is  an  authority) — that  "  although 
we  have  continually  improved  where  there  is  no  competition,  we  have 
degenerated  to  a  great  extent  where  there  is,  and  have  so  far  played 
into  the  foreigners'  hands,  who  study  the  requirements  of  the  trade, 
and  try  in  every  possible  way  to  meet  them."  If  this  statement  be 
true.  Heaven  help  the  British  Fruit-Grower !  But  Mr.  Monro  and 
Mr.  Archibald  Weir  (to  whom  I  referred  in  my  last  chapter)  have 
helped  reform  by  inventing  suitable  boxes,  and  giving  sensible  advice 
as  to  the  proper  packing  of  Fruit.  Mr.  Weir  tells  of  a  case  in  which 
he  got,  on  Fruit  marketed  by  himself  and  properly  packed,  exactly 
double  the  return  earned  by  a  neighbouring  grower,  who  followed 
the  bad  old  methods.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Weir  says  that  shopkeepers 
frankly  declare  their  preference  for  Foreign  Fruit,  which  is  packed  in 
convenient  barrels  and  cases,  easy  to  handle,  and  certain  to  contain 
evenly  graded  Fruit  in  fair  condition.  Yet  the  natural  advantage  is 
all  on  the  side  of  the  English  grower,  whose  Fruit,  moreover,  has 
no  sea-voyage  to  make,  and  a  shorter  railway  journey. 
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The  Moral 
The  more  one  considers  this  question  of  Transport  in  its  bearings 
on  British  Agriculture,  the  more  firmly  is  one  convinced  that  Agri- 
culture, for  her  salvation,  needs  two  great  reforms :  Co-operation  and 
Protection.  The  comparative  conditions  of  the  Dairying  Industry  at 
home  and  abroad  show  how  vitally  necessary  is  Co-operation  in  pro- 
duction ;  and  the  circumstances  of  railway  carriage  (made  specially 
conspicuous  in  the  Southampton  Docks  Case)  prove  that  Co-operation 
is  not  less  necessary  in  Distribution,  particularly  including  Transport, 
for  only  so  can  low  rates  be  secured.  But  the  lowest  rates  which 
the  combined  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  Companies  and  con- 
signors could  achieve  would  not  suffice  to  keep  out  big  Foreign 
Imports.  Water  carriage  is  so  cheap  that  foreign  produce  can  be 
landed  for  an  almost  nominal  freight  charge ;  and  Cobden's  argument 
of  "  natural  protection "  in  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  foreigner  has 
proved  in  fact  to  be  perhaps  the  most  unsubstantial  of  all  his  unsub- 
stantialities.  The  Protection  of  which  modern  mechanical  invention 
has  robbed  the  English  farmer  must  be  restored  to  him  by  the 
re-imposition  of  the  Protection  of  which  Cobden  robbed  him  :  that  is, 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  Tariff  Duty  on  Foreign  Produce  for  the 
Home  Market.  Many  considerations  urge  the  wisdom  of  this  course  : 
none  more  strongly  than  a  consideration  of  Transport 

Canals  and  Light  Railways 

Concerning  Light  Railways,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  here- 
after :  as  they  bear  strongly  on  my  subject.  The  same  can  scarce 
be  said  of  Canals.  We  must  all  regret  the  defeat  of  Canals  by 
Railways.  A  line  of  water,  threading  its  way  through  the  country- 
side, is  pleasant  to  look  upon.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  rural 
industries  and  their  struggle  for  markets,  regret  is  mingled  with 
indifference.  The  mesh  of  railways  already  covering  the  country — 
soon  to  be  still  more  ravelled  by  Light  Railways — leaves  little  room 
for  Canals.  One  may  be  angry  with  the  Railway  Companies  for  their 
deliberate  destruction  (so  far  as  they  could  compass  it)  of  the  Canal 
System  ;  but  in  these  days  of  hurry,  and  of  mechanical  speed  to  satisfy 
the  need,  endeavours  to  resuscitate  Canals  could  at  best  have  a  very 
partial  success  :  certainly  not  enough  to  affect  appreciably  the  question 
of  Foreign  Competition  with  British  Agriculture. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 
Vol.  XVI.-N0.  97.  ,,,,1,  ^^  KloO<^Z 
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WHERE  and  when  what  I  am  to  tell  of  happened,  I  dare  not  be 
saying  in  this  parish.  It  was  somewhere  south  of  Lorn  and 
west  of  the  lumpy  Cowal  lands ;  it  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
salt  tide ;  it  was  between  two  rivers  and  facing  the  morning  sun — 
more  than  that  I  keep  thumb  on.  When  first  I  came  on  the  place  after 
my  time  in  France,  and  my  father's  house  sent  a  kindly  reek  among  the 
alders  at  the  twist  of  the  way,  as  I  rode  in,  it  was  not  the  welcome 
I  thought  of  but  the  story  of  Short  Ealasaid  and  the  Gentleman  without 
a  name.  I  put  my  chin  in  the  air,  and  laughed  till  echo  hooted  at  me 
from  the  hills.  Strange  is  the  working  of  a  man's  mind  that,  when  he 
should  be  full  at  the  heart  of  praise  and  thankfulness,  light  things  come 
to  his  head,  and  he's  off  at  the  giggling  like  a  fool.  Here  was  I,  at  the 
lintel  of  my  own  door  (in  a  manner),  after  six  weary  years  among 
foreign  swords  and  hagbuts  for  the  wherewithal  to  keep  me  in  brose 
and  recreation,  with  the  old  loch  sweeshing  in  on  the  chuckie-stones, 
and  the  two  rivers  duetting  high  over  the  flute  of  the  birds,  and  the 
smell  of  green  growing  things  setting  my  head  swounding  like  the 
fumes  of  a  staved  Nantes  cask :  glad,  glad  to  the  core  to  be  back  in  my 
own  place  with  my  own  folks :  and  yet  a  light  tale  and  a  sculduddry 
was  the  only  occupation  of  my  mind. 

What  set  me  on  that  tack  was  the  sight  of  the  Gentleman's  garden 
wall  at  the  roadside,  with  the  moss  thick  and  spongy  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  the  brackens  coming  out  of  coil  between  the  dry  stones. 

"My  Gentleman's  gone,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  a  creelful  of  bones  below 
the  clods,  with  his  love  and  fancy  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  here's  but 
little  change.  Here's  the  same  tide  swithering  at  the  full  on  his  fore- 
shore, the  rain-rot's  spreading  round  the  trees  he  planted,  the  sappy 
lea's  as  springy  to  the  hoof  as  when  he  put  a  firm  brogue  en  it,  and 
called  all  the  cattle  he  could  set  eye  on  his  own." 

And  then  I  had  mind  of  his  ploy  with  Short  Ealasaid,  and  laughed 
a  good  quarter  by  my  Paris  watch,  while  my  garron  cropped  the  grass 
by  the  way. 
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My  father  (peace  with  him  !)  it  was  who  told  me  the  story,  with  just 
as  much  kept  back  of  it  as  befits  a  man's  tale  told  at  a  gossip  among 
women  and  bairns ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  was  far  enough  from  my 
own  place,  and  the  camp  fires  kept  me  wakened,  that  the  man's  bit  of 
it  came  to  me. 

And  this  was  the  way  o't. 

Once  upon  a  day  in  spring  my  Gentleman  came  out  to  survey  his 
land,  infield  and  outfield,  tack,  lot,  croft,  and  township.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  son  of  a  man  whose  name  Scotland  kens,  and  the  fat  Saxon 
will  not  forget  in  a  hurry :  a  stout  junk,  with  the  back  well  set,  and  the 
hose  doubled  a  bit  down  on  as  proper  a  leg  as  ever  a  sgian-dubh 
garnished.  He  was  black-avised,  pitted  a  little  with  the  plague  (and 
there's  a  clue  for  ye)  ;  he  had  a  narrow  brow  and  a  dour  jaw,  but  the 
soft  eye  of  a  woman  newly  wedded.  Whether  it  was  because  of  his 
name  and  dignity,  or  his  eye  and  the  open  jollity  of  his  word  of  mouth, 
it  were  hard  to  tell,  but  he  had  the  name  of  a  gallant  in  the  three 
parishes,  and  when  fathers  came  to  the  fair  with  their  daughters  it 
was  : — "  In  to  foot  girls  ;  we'll  take  round  by  the  back  way  for  it,  for 
here's  what's-his-name  coming." 

On  this  day  the  fine  lusty  air  from  the  sea  tingled  against  my 
Gentleman's  flesh  till  it  turned  his  blood  from  milk  to  brine.  He 
snuffed  the  smell  of  sea-wrack  and  whins,  set  back  his  shoulders  with  a 
jerk,  and  felt  hale  and  complete  like  a  sea  rover  with  a  galley  for  his 
world  and  the  tiller  of  it  under  his  oxter.  On  every  side  his  eye  fell  on 
his  own  ;  on  the  bays  biting  deep  into  the  fat  sides  of  his  hills,  on 
moor  and  mountain,  on  the  deep  larch  woods  and  the  corries  full  of 
bushes  and  the  chirrup  of  birds  ;  townships  and  waste  spots,  corn- 
rigs  and  heather,  the  roes  prancing,  and  Jthe  cailzie-cock  flapping 
laggardly  over  the  way.  The  heels  of  him  spumed  the  road,  the  heart 
of  him  swelled  and  sang,  the  sinews  strained  at  hip,  knee,  and  elbow, 
and  he  felt  like  Fin  Macoul. 

It  is  a  fit  of  the  body  every  proper  man  under  the  two  score  has, 
now  and  then.  I've  had  it  myself  when  the  year  was  young,  and  the 
sun  clean.  Once  it  was  mine  on  a  day  at  Lutzen,  and  to  slash  with 
Sir  Claymore  through  buff  and  breast-plate  was  like  switching  dockens. 
In  this  mood,  then,  the  one  I  speak  of  came  to  town,  and  just  at 
the  edge  of  it,  lo,  and  behold  !  was  a  girl  posting  blankets  in  a  boyne, 
with  her  coats  kilted  and  the  soap  sapple  hardly  a  thought  whiter  than 
her  knees.     Her  back  was  to  my  Gentleman  and  he  was  close  on  her 

2  u  2 
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before  she  thought  of  turning.  He  pulled  his  bonnet  a  bit  down  on 
his  face  to  keep  the  sun  from  his  eyes,  and  looked  curiously  for  a  little 
at  the  rich  curves  of  her,  and  the  light  in  her  heavy  brown  hair, 
glinting  as  if  she  had  been  redding  it  with  the  gruagacKs^  golden 
comb.  She  was  singing,  in  a  dainty  voice,  a  waulking  song  in  the  poor 
Skyc  gaelic. 

**  Here's  a  new  incomer,  whoever  she  is,"  said  he  to  himself,  for  he 
took  credit  for  knowing  every  limmer  in  his  land,  and  none  there  was 
so  tall  and  gracious  as  this  one  busy  in  the  boyne.  Then  he  joined 
at  the  end  of  her  chorus  with  a  hearty  voice  and  she  turned  round  in  a 
hurry  of  hurries. 

When  she  saw  who  she  had  she  was  out  of  the  tub  in  a  moment,  and 
her  toes  went  into  hiding. 

*'  Ho,  ho  ! "  said  my  Gentleman.  "  It's  you  that's  the  dainty  one ! 
The  H'omen  of  hereabouts  are  not  given  to  be  so  coy  with  their  kirtles. 
You're  not  of  my  clan,  itieudal!'\  And  he  put  an  extra  cock  on  his 
bonnet,  and  set  his  plaid  more  on  his  shoulder,  walking  up  to  the  girl's 
side. 

'"  No !  "  she  said,  sharp  enough.  '*  I'm  perhaps  of  a  breed  more 
particular.  In  Macleod  country  the  gentlemen  are  aye  at  the  chase  on 
the  hill  when  the  women  are  washing  blankets." 

"  So  I  my  pretty  one.  Poor's  their  taste  then,  if  the  sluts  are  all  of 
your  shape." 

"  Sluts ! "  said  the  girl,  with  her  face  flaring.     "  Sluts,  man  1 " 

*'  Your  mercy,  my  dear !  I  said  that  ere  I  saw  sight  of  the  face  of 
you.  There  was  never  a  slut  in  your  family  I'll  take  oath  on  steel." 
And  off  came  the  cunning  man's  bonnet  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were 
frontinfT  a  French  damo'selle. 

'*  My  face,"  quo'  the  girl,  "  is  as  God  made  it,  but  I'm  thinking  the 
"Other  One  was  on  hand  at  the  fashioning  of  yours."  She  began  to 
drag  the  boyne  by  one  hand  towards  the  back  end  of  the  house, 
half  sorry  her  words  were  out  of  leash.  Lucky  it  was  that  words  of 
that  nature  were  never  hounds  to  worry  my  Gentleman's  vanity,  and  he 
Jaughed  at  the  sally. 

*'  Well,  troth  you're  the  good  plucked  one  any  way,"  he  said,  putting 
his  bonnet  on  again,  "and  I  was  a  churl  to  say  what  I  said.  I'm 
So-and-so,"  he  added. 


*  Sea-maiden. 

t  My  wealth;  darling. 
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"  I  ken't  it,"  said  she. 

"How?"  asked  he. 

"  By  your  gentleman's  manners,"  said  she.  "  A  plain  man  would  be 
carrying  the  boyne  back  for  me." 

"But " 

"  But  was  the  poorest  of  FingaFs  dogs,"  said  the  girl,  standing  up 
straight  to  put  a  coil  of  her  hair  behind  an  ear  like  a  shell. 

"What  was  the  fault  of  the  dog?"  asked  my  Gentleman,  with  his 
eyes  swinging  between  the  nape  of  her  neck  and  her  lips. 

"  He  was  an  ill-bred  cur." 

"  In  what  fashion,  darling  ?  " 

"  In  an  ill-fashion." 

"  Sharp,  sharp  !  You're  from  Skye,  sure  enough  !  Might  I  be  asking 
the  name  of  so  handsome  an  incomer  to  my  country?" 

"Your  country,  sir!  They  give  you  and  your  clan  credit  for  many 
a  bit  land  that  was  never  won  nor  kept  by  sword  or  service."  And 
into  the  house  went  the  girl,  with  no  more  heed  for  him. 

Down  the  road  went  my  Gentleman,  sore  confused,  and  with  less  of 
the  swank  one  in  his  gait,  but  hard  at  cogitation. 

A  tacksman  was  the  first  he  met.  "  Who's  yon  up  at  the  house  by 
the  arches  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  grip  at  the  tacksman's  plaid. 

The  man  pulled  down  his  eyebrows  and  looked  up  the  road.  He 
was  cautious  by  nature.  "  Is't  an  answer  you  want,  or  the  truth 
of  it  ?  " 

"Answer  quick,  man  ! " 

"  In  the  house  up  by  the  arches  ?  " 

"  Yes,  y^s^  stallacaire  !  "  * 

"  Well,  let  me  see.     It'll  be  old  Paul  Ruadh's  widow." 

My  Gentleman  glowered  at  the  man.  "Paul  Ruadh's  widow!  I 
thought  she  died  last  Whitsunday." 

"  So  she  did,  so  she  did  !  I  could  think  of  nobody  else,  being  put 
about  regarding  a  heifer  of  mine  that " 

"Who's  the  girl,  fool?" 

"  On  my  soul,  Chief,  it's  not  gossip  but  learning  you  want !  You 
mean  the  brown-haired  one  with  the  eyes.  A  trifle  jimp  about  the 
waist?" 

"  She's  not  a  Galloway  quey,  I'll  allow,  so  far  as  shape  goes,  but 

•  Blockhead. 
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she's  posting  in  a  boyne,  and  the  beat  of  her  I  never  saw  among 
blankets." 

•'Ay,  ay!  ye  should  be  a  judge.  But  this  one's- too  far  north  for 
your  lordship.  She's  a  Dunvegan  girl,  no  shore-side  sgleurachd,*  Y\\ 
warrant.  Her  name's  Ealasaid,  and  she's  here  at  the  nursing  of  Bell 
Bheag,  her  kinswoman." 

"  Ealasaid — Ailsa,  faith  'tis  a  jaunty  cognomen,"  said  my  Gentleman  ; 
and  he  turned  him,  and  went  down  to  the  Cross,  rolling  the  name  over 
in  his  mouth. 

II. 

As  my  father  (peace  with  him !)  had  the  story,  it  was  the  next  day 
our  Gentleman  left  his  house  again  with  a  corps  of  stout  men  at  his 
heels.  There  would  be  his  gillie-cois  or  haunchman,  his  gillie-mor  to 
carry  his  sword  and  targe,  his  gillie-wet-foot  to  take  him  dry  over  rivers, 
his  bladair  or  speaker,  his  piper  and  bard  with  the  running  lads  thereto 
pertaining.  There  he  was  in  the  middle,  in  hunting  tartan,  and  steel 
was  jingling.  His  haunchman's  man  had  a  withie  of  pigeons  from  the 
doocot  as  a  gift  for  the  Skye  g^rl. 

When  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  town,  one  of  the  running  lads 
went  into  the  house  by  the  arches,  and  said  the  girl  was  to  come  out^ 
for  the  Chief  would  speak  to  her. 

"  So ! "  said  the  girl,  stamping  her  foot  on  the  clay.  "  He  would 
put  this  affront  on  me,  a  stranger,  that  he  dare  not  for  his  life  put  on  a 
woman  of  his  own  clan.  Pigs,  pigs,  pigs !  I  have  heard  of  the  fame  of 
yjt !     Go  out,  lackey,  and  tell  him  to  call  where  are  men  to  meet  him." 

To  my  Gentleman  the  lad  went  with  a  red  face. 

"  Well,  sirrah,  what  said  she  ?  "  asked  the  Chiqf. 

"  That  she  was  not  dressed  in  a  state  to  come  out  to  see  you,"  said 
the  lad. 

"  Aye,  aye  I  Woman,  woman  !  Here's  the  one  who  knows  them, 
black,  brown,  red,  or  yellow.  They're  all  put  about  for  the  carving  of 
the  scabbard  when  a  man  is  only  heeding  for  the  stuff  the  blade's 
made  of  Give  me  the  pigeons,  and  come  you,  bladair,  to  put  in  a 
word  with  her." 

My  Gentleman  and  his  spokesman  went  to  the  door,  leaving  the  tail 
on  the  road,  and  the  Gentleman  dirled  on  the  door  with  the  silver  butt 
of  a  Doune  pistol. 

•.Slattern. 
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The  girl  was  snodding  her  hair  a  bit,  and  had  put  a  brooch  of  a  fine 
pattern  at  her  throat 

**  Thig  stoidh  I  Come  in,"  she  cried,  and  they  went  in.  She  was 
alone,  for  the  sick  woman  was  in  the  other  room. 

"  Here's  for  you,  child,"  said  the  bladair,  putting  the  birds  on  the 
table. 

**I  have  no  taste  for  tame  things,"  said  the  girl,  mighty  quick. 
"  Pigeons  from  a  doocot  and  the  courting  of  a  poltroon — they  are  the 
two  wersh  things." 

"  From  the  Chief,  girl,"  said  the  bladair,  cautioningly. 

"  No  Chief  of  mine,  old  man.  Our  Chiefs  bide  at  home,  except  at 
battles,  and  send  their  gillies  on  their  errands." 

My  Gentleman  was  standing  a  bit  behind,  his  left  hand  on  his  hip, 
his  right  by  his  side  with  his  bonnet  and  pistol. 

"  Hut-trut,  lass  I "  he  broke  in,  "  youVe  too  clipping  of  the  tongue  for 
us  Arrraghails.  Can  a  gentleman  not  give  you  a  brace  or  two  of  fowl 
without  this  fraca  ?  ** 

"  Macleod  women  always  reared  their  own  chickens,  master,  and 
Macleod  women  were  aye  namely  for  having  a  keen  eye  to  hawks." 

"Sharp— sharp.  YouVe  from  Wester  Skye,  sure  enough!  I  but 
wanted  a  kiss,  sweetheart" 

"  Troth,  Tm  sorry  my  kinswoman's  so  poorly.  She  is  old  enough 
not  to  be  particular,  and  she'll  know  how  you  folks  shape  your  mouths 
for  it.     Leave  her  the  pigeons  if  you  like,  and  Til  tell  her  your  errand." 

"  The  devil !  "  cried  my  Gentleman.  "  You  laugh  at  me.  Perhaps 
there's  a  lad  in  the  town  who  has  your  fancy.  Take  care,  madam, 
where  and  whom  ye  marry,  for  ye  might  be  mine  in  any  case.  Ken  ye 
my  standing  between  the  stones  of  this  parish  ?  I  have  the  rights  of 
pit,  gallows,  and  prima  ftoctis'' 

"  If  I  was  in  a  gentleman's  country,  I  would  say  I  had  a  woman's 
right,  and  that's  always  to  the  best  and  a  man's  reverence.  But  it's  a 
far  cry  to  the  well-bred  land  of  Clan  Leod,  and  many's  the  tribe 
between." 

Right  and  round  about  turned  my  Gentleman,  and  home  in  a  flame, 
on  his  own  hard  road,  below  his  own  tossing  trees,  over  his  own  ditch 
and  drawbridge,  and  he  drank  the  red  claret  wine  till  nightfall.  Then 
he  went  down  alone,  like  a  plain  man,  with  his  feathers  out  of  his 
bonnet  and  the  plaid  on  his  back.  But  Ealasaid  the  Skye  girl  paid  no 
heed  to  his  whistling. 
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The  summer  sped,  as  it  does  in  these  parts,  on  a  plover's  wing,  with 
a  tail  to  all  airts  in  turn,  but  still  and  on  the  love  of  my  Gentlemar> 
grew  no  less,  and  the  kerched  girls  beyond  the  wall  saw  little  of  him. 
He  lost  little  chance  of  meeting  the  Skye  woman  at  Mass  or  Market ; 
but  a  man  that  never  failed  with  men  found  himself  at  foil  by  a  lass. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  chase  :  a  hind  will  run  further  than  a  stag  any  day. 

To  be  on  with  my  tale.  One  day  my  Gentleman's  fox-hunter, 
Seumas,  from  over  the  hill,  came  to  him  and  asked  if  he  could  ha\-e 
three  rigs  more  on  the  little  field. 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  the  big  man. 

"  For  more  corn,"  said  Seumas,  who  was  the  best  fox-hunter  in  all 
Albainn. 

"Yes,  yes,  but  what  for  should  you  have  more  land  or  more  com?" 
sa'd  my  Gentleman. 

**  It  would  be  for  a  marriage,"  answered  Seumas. 

"Whose?" 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be  explained,  it  might  be  a  fox-hunter's  marriage,"* 
said  Seumas,  and  he  laughed  a  bit  coyly. 

"  Ay,"  said  my  Gentleman  dryly  (being  a  bachelor  by  nature). 
"  Who's  the  lucky  one  ?  " 

**  Well,  I'm  not  what  you  might  say  altogether  sure,"  said  the  fox- 
hunter.  "  There  are  two  sisters  of  the  millers,  strong  enough  girls  and 
willing  for  anything,  but  I'm  not  very  caring  to  ask  one  of  them  because 
the  other  one  would  be  thrawn  about  it.  Then  there's  a  widow  o\^r 
bye,  and  another  one  well  up  in  years  at  Croita-bhile." 

"  Do  you  know  the  girl  Ealasaid  in  the  town  ?  "  asked  my  Gentleman. 

"  Fine  that !  "  said  Seumas. 

"  Would  she  be  doing,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  She's  proud  enough." 

"  She  is  that,  sure." 

"But  if  I  had  six  rigs  and  another  cow,  I  dare  say  she  would 
have  me." 

"  Well,  they're  yours  if  you  marry  her." 

Seumas  had  his  own  thoughts  about  this  curious  way  of  putting 
it ;  but  he  went  to  the  one  Ealasaid  he  knew  in  the  town  (coming, 
as  he  did,  from  the  side  of  Nowhere  at  the  back  of  Beyond),  and  she 
was  Short  Ealasaid,  who  lived  in  the  new  town  end,  a  coarse  little 
woman  getting  up  in  years,  and  never  a  beauty  at  the  best  day 
she  had. 
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He  asked  her  one  question  in  a  roundabout  way  (thinking  of  the 
Gentleman's  gallantry),  and  he  asked  her  another  to  which  she  said 
"  Yes,"  for  she  was  sick  tired  making  hose  for  three  brothers,  and  piping 
mutches  for  her  mother. 

In  the  morning  Seumas  came  to  the  Gentleman  and  said: — "Yon's 
fixed  ;  we'll  be  married  in  a  fortnight." 

"  Could  you  not  make  it  a  week  ?  "  said  my  Gentleman  eagerly. 

It  was  not  in  a  fortnight  and  it  was  not  in  a  week,  but  it  was  in  the 
course  of  time,  any  way,  that  the  wedding  took  place,  in  the  warmth 
of  a  night  at  the  end  of  summer.  There  was  dancing  and  there  was 
drinking;  there  was  the  putting  round  of  the  song  and  the  bottle 
sunwise.  The  town  lay  deep  in  the  darkness,  fringed  by  the  torn 
tide  of  the  bays  on  either  side,  and  all  the  life  of  it  was  in  the  house 
where  the  cabars  shook  with  the  dancing  of  the  marriage  people,  and 
the  cruisies  blazed  far  into  the  morning. 

Well  on  to  bedding-time  Seumas  was  cried  to  the  door,  and  a  gillie 
from  up  bye  told  him  the  Chief  wished  his  wife  to  be  sent  up. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Seumas ;  "  to-morrow's  time  enough.  It  will 
be  about  her  going  to  the  dairy  perhaps." 

"  No,"  said  the  messenger ;  "  to-night  is  the  night  It  is  for  the 
old  cess." 

"  The  old  cess  ?  "  said  Seumas. 

"  Ay,  the  old  cess.  It's  curious  to  me  that  he  should  put  it  bye 
without  a  claim  so  often,  and  call  for  it  on  you.  There's  a  mistake 
somewhere,  but  up  must  your  good-wife  go." 

**  The  cess,  the  cess !  I  am  his  own  fox-hunter — surely  he  will  not 
cess  me  !  If  he  must,  then  he  can  have  his  couple  of  sheep,  and  condemn 
his  soul ! " 

"  But  he  says  no,"  said  the  messenger,  "  the  wife  must  go  up.  If  you 
would  not  have  him  down  with  a  corps  at  his  back,  you  would  make 
the  trip  on  the  moment,  both  of  you.  I'll  warrant  when  he  sees  Short 
Ealasaid,  he'll " 

A  fist  in  the  face  put  an  end  to  the  messenger's  story,  and  he  went 
back  to  his  master's  house. 

Back  into  the  marriage-house  went  Seumas,  and  he  took  Ealasaid 
into  a  corner.  She  was  a  squat,  ugly  woman  (and  that's  the  truth), 
with  one  high  shoulder  and  a  queer  slit  on  her  upper  lip,  with  a  foot 
on  the  floor  like  a  sea-pig's  flipper,  but  the  vanity  of  sixteen  generations 
of  the  people  she  came  of,  and  they  were  not  slack  for  pride. 
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"  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  flash  when  Seumas  spoke  in  her  ear. 
"  It  is  the  custom,  good-man ;  and  'twas  he  that  put  you  in  the  way 
of  wedding." 

"Yes,  yes;  but " 

**  Well,  m'eudal,  it  will  be  a  scandal  in  the  country-side,  if  the  laird 
does  not  claim  his  right  to  kiss  a  bride  on  the  first  night  I  would  not 
have  it  against  me." 

The  man  looked  at  her  slit  lip,  and  was  struck  with  the  notion  that 
it  had  never  looked  so  slit  before. 

"  I  would  send  up  the  two  sheep,  as  many  a  better  man  did/'  he 
said. 

"Better  keep  the  mutton,"  said  Short  Ealasaid,  and  she  ran  ben 
the  room,  with  a  heated  face,  to  put  a  plaid  over  her  marriage-gowa 
Seumas  went  with  her  to  see  her  up  the  road,  with  hell  in  his  heart 
and  a  dirk  in  his  belt,  and  they  were  out  and  away  before  the  company 
knew  that  my  Gentleman  had  claimed  his  right. 

III. 

My  Gentleman  was  in  his  chamber,  in  trews  and  buckled  shoon, 
clean  shaven  and  point  devise,  like  a  man  I  saw  once  in  a  Lyons  play, 
gulping  quaichs  of  the  red  stuff,  and  nervous  at  the  hands,  glowering 
at  a  fire  of  bog-fir  knots  frizzling  on  the  hearth,  with  his  back  to  the 
half-open  door  of  his  bed-closet.  A  rap  came  at  the  door  of  the  room  he 
sat  in,  and  a  man  put  his  head  in  to  say  a  woman  was  waiting  outside. 

"  Let  her  in,"  said  the  Gentleman,  with  a  start  to  his  feet  and  the 
wine  glucking  in  his  thrapple.  There  was  a  minute's  waiting,  and  then 
Short  Ealasaid  came  in  with  a  plaid  on  her  head. 

"  Whom  in  the  devil's  name  have  we  here  ?  "  cried  my  Gentleman. 

"  Ealasaid " 

**  Aye,  Where's  Ealasaid  ;  you're  her  tiring-woman,  maybe  ?  " 

"Me-the-day  !  no  ;  I'm  all  that's  of  her." 

**  You  are  Ealasaid !     What  Ealasaid,  in  God's  name  ?  " 

"  Ealasaid  of  your  own  name  and  clan,  master ;  but  now  Ealasaid- 
bean-Seumas,  your  fox-hunter's  wife." 

My  father  (peace  with  him !)  would  here  tell  that  the  Gentleman 
cursed  high  and  low,  far  and  near,  by  the  black  stones  and  all  the  imps 
of  Ifrinn.  The  woman  was  trembling  in  terror,  but  thought  it  was 
because  he  would  have  preferred  a  couple  of  sheep. 

"  We  can  still  send  the  mutton  up,"  she  put  in. 
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And  then  my  Gentleman,  who,  when  it  came  to  the  bit,  had  some 
of  the  cavalier  in  him  as  was  in  all  his  race,  behove  to  spare  the  plain 
dame's  feelings.  In  a  flash,  he  smoothed  his  face,  and  laughed  gaily, 
and  turning  to  the  woman  with  the  Gael's  welcome — and  that's  the  open 
hand,  "  Mistress,"  he  said,  "  you  have  married  my  fox-hunter.  You 
are  the  daughter  of— of " 

"  Iain  Mor." 

"  Iain  Mor,  of  course.  I  was  wondering  whether  my  good  friend, 
Iain,  could  have  a  maid  old  enough  to  marry.  Mistress,  you're  young, 
young  at  the  business ! " 

It  was,  I'll  allow,  rough  flattery,  that  would  fail  in  many  a  place  I've 
been,  but  it  found  Ealasaid  on  the  weak  spot  She  reddened  to  the 
crown  of  her  head,  put  a  young  thing's  smile  in  her  eyes,  and  laughed 
like  water  tinkling  in  a  linn.  "  I  am  proud  you  mind  my  father,"  said 
she.  "We  are  of  the  Craignish  folk  and  sib  to  yourself"  (and  there's 
another  clue  for  ye),  "  though  our  lot  has  been  poor  since  the  Bad  Year." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  my  Gentleman  had  a  notion  whom  he  was 
speaking  to.  She  was  short  and  slit-lipped,  but  her  father  was 
duineuasaily*  and  she  had  some  gentility  for  all  her  thick  shoon. 
"Madam,"  said  my  Gentleman,  with  a  bow,  putting  a  deep  chair 
for  her  beside  the  fire,  "I  am  proud  to  have  your  father's  daughter 
here  this  night"  He  was  thinking  of  a  tall  girl  with  feet  in  the  frothy 
boyne,  and  her  bosom  round  and  generous,  and  here  was  a  fat  little 
lump  !  "  Wot  ye  what  I  sent  for  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  a  queer-fashioned 
silver  chain  over  in  his  fingers. 

"  Seumas  said  it  was — it  was " 

"  Yes,  mistress,  it  was ;  that  same.  The  old  cess,  the  jus  prima 
noctis,  as  we  say.     To — to — kiss " 

"Yes,  my  lord!" 

"  To  kiss — your  hand  and  wish  ye  luck." 

Ealasaid  sat  back  stiff  in  her  chair  and  her  ^y^s  looked  questioning 
at  the  man.  There  was  a  red  spot  on  her  cheek,  it  might  be  the  spot 
a  woman  has  in  anger,  and  my  Gentleman  was  gleg  enough  to  see  it 

**  And  to  make  you  this  little  present,"  he  added  fast,  putting  the 
chain  in  her  lap.  (It  was  the  chain  of  a  powder  horn  :  at  this  moment 
I  could  put  my  hand  on  it.)  "  My  anger,  when  ye  entered,  was  because 
I  had  not  thought  of  something  wiser-like  for  a  cousin's  daughter." 

"  My  folk,"  said  the  woman,  a  little  short  in  the  breath,  "  are  of 


A  gentleman. 
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a  high  spirit.  If  I  thought  there  was  a  sh*ght,  and  that  I  was  being 
lightlied " 

"  Mistress,  you  will  not  think  the  kiss  of  the  head  of  my  house 
a  slight,"  said  the  cunning  one,  watching  the  lines  on  the  corner  of  her 
mouth,  the  dry  lips,  and  the  restlessness  of  her  hands. 

"  It's  not  that,"  said  Ealasaid.  Then  she  gave  a  half  sigh,  smothered 
on  the  way,  her  eyes  on  the  round  white  wrist  of  the  best  man  in  three 
parishes. 

"  No ! "  cried  my  Gentleman  in  a  confusion.  "  I  was  wrong  to  bring 
you  here.  It  was  but  a  whim  ;  to-morrow  would  have  done,  and  I  cry 
your  mercy." 

He  turned  and  drew  back  a  curtain  from  the  window  to  look  out* 
The  first  streak  of  a  grey  day  was  over  the  Cowal  hills,  and  on  the  low 
horn  of  the  bay  the  cruisies  were  blinking  in  the  marriage  house.  Over 
the  house  by  the  arches  the  night  was  black  and  thick.  A  longing  was 
at  his  heart,  for  the  lowe  was  gone  from  it  and  he  felt  a  lonely  man. 
"  I  see  the  lights  of  the  feast  in  your  house,"  he  said.  "  I  am  sorry 
I  should  have  taken  you  from  the  company,  and  made  you  miss  a  happy 
hour." 

**  The  company,"  said  Ealasaid,  '*  know  what  a  Chiefs  right  is,* 
And  she  stood  to  her  feet,  pulling  her  plaid  tight  over  her  shoulders, 
unwillingly.  She  would  have  sat  for  a  night  on  the  chair  for  the  sake 
of  what  might  be  jaloused.  Then  she  added  :— "  Indeed  it's  true,  for 
a  kiss  of  the  hand  there  might  have  been  no  such  great  hurry." 

It  was  now  my  Gentleman's  turn  to  redden,  and  he  swore  soft  in  his 
clenched  teeth.  "  You  must  drink  a  cup  with  me,  good-wife,  before  you 
go,"  he  said,  pulling  the  stopper  from  an  Islay  silver  flask  and  spilling 
a  cup  of  it  into  a  goblet 

It  was  done  so  stately,  with  the  air  of  his  cunning  race,  my  Gentle- 
man of  Gentlemen,  balanced  on  one  hip,  with  a  foot  out,  the  goblet  in 
his  white  hand,  and  reverence  in  his  eyes !  Ealasaid  gasped  down  the 
last  of  her  hopes  with  a  mouthful  of  the  claret  and  turned  to  the  door 
with  a  slow  step.     "  Good-night,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder. 

My  Gentleman  put  out  his  hand  eagerly,  but  had  mind  of  his  duty 
when  he  saw  a  little  fire  in  the  woman's  eyes.  He  looked  at  her  mouth 
and  swithered  a  second,  then  bent  humbly  over  her  hand  with  his  lips 
on  her  hot  fingers.     "  That's  my  right,"  said  he. 

"  They  have  another  way  of  it  in  the  town's  gossip,"  said  Ealasaid^ 
balanced  on  the  inside  foot. 
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"  Madam,"  said  my  Gentleman,  "  they're  aye  clattering  places,  towns. 
A  daughter  of— of — of  Iain  Mor  and  the  wife  of  the  best  fox-hunter  in 
Albainn  is  her  own  mistress  in  my  house.  Til  send  some  one  down  the 
road  with  you." 

There  was  a  noise  behind  my  Gentleman  as  he  spoke  and  the  bed- 
closet  door  swung  back.  Out  stepped  Seumas  with  his  face  flaming, 
and  him  putting  a  dirk  in  its  sheath  : — "  Your  pardon,  Chief,  I'll  see  my 
wife  down.     It's  as  little  as  I  could  do." 

*•  What  were  you  doing  there  ?  "  cried  my  Gentleman  with  a  scowl. 

**  I  came  round  by  the  bridge,  after  seeing  my  wife  in  at  your  gate, 
and  I  found  the  window  in-bye  open." 

"  So !  You  had  an  eye  on  Ealasaid  had  you,  Seumas  ?  "  breaking 
into  a  laugh.     **  You  would  grudge  me  the  old  cess,  would  you  ?  " 

The  woman  went  softly  out  at  the  door,  leaving  the  two  men  facing 
each  other. 

"  You  missed  death  to-night  twice  by  a  hair's-breadth,"  said  the  fox- 
hunter,  breathing  thick  and  fast. 

My  Gentleman  looked  under  his  brows  at  him.     **  How  ?  "  said  he. 

"  If  you  had  set  a  foot  inside  the  bed-closet  after  my  wife  came  to 
you,  my  dirk  was  in  your  back." 

"  And  the  second  time,  my  lad  ?  " 

"  The  second  time  was  just  before  your  gentleman's  tongue  came  to 
you,  and  I  thought  you  thought  it  not  worth  your  while." 

My  Gentleman  looked  the  man  straight  in  the  eyes  and  wondered 
at  the  quirks  of  nature.  "  Sir,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I'll  not  deny  but 
had  I  been  you,  I'd  have  done  it  myself."  And  he  filled  another 
quaich  of  the  good  French  wine  for  the  fox-hunter. 

Neil  Munro. 
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IS  there  a  Cult  of  Mary  Campbell  ?  So  it  is  averred  in  The  Centenary 
Bums,  where,  too,  the  statement  is  advanced  that  "persons  of 
repute  have  taken  the  craze."  But,  says  a  person — presumably  "of 
repute  " — in  Blackwooa,  for  April  : — "  We  know  no  cult,  for  cult  it  is, 
these  gentlemen  say,  of  Mary  Campbell."  How,  then,  if  there  be  a 
Cult,  are  we  to  account  for  this  strange  nescience  in  one  who  kno\**s 
everything,  and  more,  about  Burns  ?  At  first  the  problem  may  well 
seem  insoluble.  But,  after  all,  two  explanations  are  possible.  For 
one  thing  the  omniscience  of  the .  Blackwood  writer  is  peculiar.  If 
that  writer  himself  have  not  made  all  the  discoveries  of  the  Centenary 
editors  before  they  were  born,  at  least  that  writer  knows  that  they  were 
all  made  at  some  time  in  the  far  dim  past ;  that  writer  was  aware  of 
the  correspondence  in  Johnson's  Musical  Museum — of  which  no  living 
soul  besides  knows  anything — "  from  the  beginning  of  timcf " ;  that 
writer  is  able— seemingly  by  sheer  divination — to  assert  that  Bums, 
who  in  his  leisure  moments  was  either  "  daffin  "  or  poetising,  and  never 
so  much  as  opened  a  book,  would  not  have  even  glanced  at  the  Herd 
MS. ;  that  writer  tells  you,  as  one  having  authority,  that  Burns  was 
"  no  student,"  that  "  he  merely  put  in  those  floating  fragments  "— 
caught,  it  would  seem,  as  they  fell  from  the  clouds — with  "  beautiful 
unconscious  art,"  art  wholly  unrelated  to  the  past,  but  beautiful,  and, 
indeed,  miraculous,  all  the  same  ;  and  that  writer  gravely  assures  ym 
that  only  sheer  spite  could  move  anybody  to  attempt  a  more  intelligent 
explanation  of  Bums's  connexion  with  the  older  minstrelsy.  Clearly, 
a  writer  in  Blackwood  who,  in  solemn  earnest,  can  ask  old  Ebony's 
readers  to  accept  such  delightful  fiction  as  gospel,  and  the  only  true 
gospel,  regarding  Burns  the  song  writer,  must  be  the  victim,  either  of 
some  spirit-rapper,  or  of  impressions  dating  (as  Mr.  Guppy  says) 
"  from  boyhood's  breezy  hour."  Now  at  the  period  of  that  writer's 
breezy  hour  the  Cult  of  Mary  Campbell  was  somewhat  inchoate,  and 
might  easily  have  escaped  his  attention.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that 
this  is  an  explanation,  in  part,  of  the  writer's  ignorance  of  the  Cult, 
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while  the  sole  reason  for  not  accepting  it  as  an  explanation  in  full  is, 
that  the  writer's  sentiments  regarding  Mary  Campbell  are  in  very  close 
accord  with  those  of  ardent  Mariolaters.  No  one  who  was  not,  in  spirit 
at  least,  a  sectary,  would  calmly  assume  that  the  episode  of  Mary 
Campbell  was,  above  all  things,  "  pretty,"  or  denounce  as  an  assault — 
inspired  by  pettyness,  vindictiveness,  malignancy,  any  and  every  sort  of 
uncharity — the  mere  suggestion  that  Mary  Campbell  may  have  been 
but  an  average  peasant  after  all. 

"  But,"  it  may  be  said,  "  one  Disciple  doesn't  make  a  Cult"  Are 
the  sentiments  of  the  writer  in  Blackwood  peculiar  to  the  writer  in 
Blackwood  f  Or,  does  the  writer  in  Blackwood  share  those  sentiments 
with  others?  The  answer  is,  that  in  the  matter  of  Mariolatry  the 
writer  in  Blackwood  is  but  one  of  many.  It  is  because  of  this,  and 
because  Mary  Campbell  has  been  placed  on  a  quite  peculiar  pedestal  of 
eminence  as  "a  spiritualised  Ideal  of  Peasant  Womanhood,"  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  sift  the  facts  and  the  fictions  which  have  inspired 
the  general  delusion. 

The  germs  of  the  Cult  are  in  Cromek  ;  and,  if  it  were  worth  while, 
ensuing  accretions  and  developments  might  be  traced  and  figured  until 
the  appearance  of  the  eminent  Robert  Chambers,  by  whose  romantic 
and  creative  genius  the  Cult  was  enabled  to  take  rank  as  a  respectable, 
full-fledged,  full-grown,  superstition.  As  the  result  of  inquiry  and 
meditation.  Chambers,  apparently  after  much  searching  of  heart,  finally 
resumed  his  conclusions  in  this  deliverance,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  locus  classicus : — 

"  There  is,  indeed,  all  desirable  reason  to  believe  that  Mary  was 
a  character  to  have  graced,  if  not  even  rectified,  a  companion  spirit 
such  as  Burns,  who,  in  subsequent  years,  might  well  have  imagined  that 
with  her  he  could  have  been  something  different  from  what  he  was  : — 

"  *  What  conquest  o*er  each  erring  thought 
Of  that  fierce  realm  had  Agnes  wrought, 
I  had  not  wandered  wild  and  wide 
With  such  an  angel  for  my  guide ; 
Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  could  then  reprove  me, 
If  she  had  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me.' " 

But  what  is  the  evidence  on  which  he  asks  us  to  credit  his  wonderful 
theory  ?  What  but  the  witness  of  the  young  woman's  own  mother ! 
Witness,  not  direct   mind  you,  but  as  reported  by  her  grandnephew. 
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iMr.  J.  C.  Douglas,  some  sixty  years  after  the  young  woman's  death! 
The  mother,  we  are  told,  always  spoke  of  her  daughter  as  "  a  paragon 
of  gentleness  and  amiability.  Her  sincerity  was  a  quality  which,  above 
all  others,  the  mother  fondly  dwelt  on."  As  if  Jean  Armour's  mother 
could  not  have  borne  similar  testimony  to  the  gentleness  and  amiability 
of  hi'r  particular  paragon  !  As  if,  indeed,  there  were  not  every  proba- 
bility that  at  one  time  she  also  deemed  her  daughter  far  too  good  for 
Robert  Burns  !  Once  propounded,  however,  such  a  beautiful  and  con- 
soling thought  was  found  eminently  acceptable  by  well-meaning  persons, 
especially  of  the  Clan  Campbell,  and  these  were  soon  prepared  to 
corroborate  the  mother's  estimate  in  more  or  less  devout  and  foolish 
terms.  Thus,  a  writer  in  a  Glasgow  evening  paper  informed  the  world 
the  other  day  that  there  was  living  in  1891 — and  might  even  be  living 
tcHtlay— a  gentleman  (nameless)  who  in  his  school-days  knew  one  Julia 
M'Xcill,  a  relative  of  Mary  Campbell,  who  knew  Mary  Campbell  in 
her  (Julia  McNeill's)  school-days,  and  who  informed  him  that  it  was  a 
common  remark  that  Mary  "was  too  good  for  this  world,  and  would 
not  live  long."  Of  which  all  that  need  be  said  is,  that  this  is  just 
the  sort  of  diet  on  which  the  conviction  of  the  Mariolater  waxes  fat, 
and  kicks. 

The  sole  possible  interpretation  of  Chambers's  deliverance  is  that 
where  Jean  Armour  failed,  Mary  Campbell — compacted  of  rarer 
elements  and  a  finer  clay — would  almost  certainly  have  succeeded. 
True,  Chambers  wrote  elsewhere  that  "the  gush  of  passion  towards 
Mary  did  not  long  maintain  the  bright  integrity" — (the  "bright 
integrity  "  of  a  "  gush  " !) — "  which  was  promised  for  it  on  the  banks  of 
the  Faile,"  and  that  "  it  is  tolerably  evident  from  the  songs  that  the  idea 
of  taking  Mary  along  with  him  had  soon  been  given  up,  if  it  were  ever 
seriously  entertained."  Thus  lightly  did  the  Bard  dismiss  this  unique 
^* companion  spirit,"  and  resolve  "to  wander  wild  and  wide"  without 
his  **  angel  by  his  side  "  !  And  thus,  unconsciously  and  unthinkingly, 
does  Chambers  throw  overboard  his  own  wonderful  theory.  But  if 
Chambers  never  realised  the  fatal  contradiction  between  the  actual 
conduct  of  Burns  towards  Mary,  and  his  own  wonderful  theory  of  the 
influence  that  Mary — "  there  is  all  desirable  reason  to  believe  " — would 
have  exercised  upon  him,  it  is  small  wonder  that  his  dream  of  a 
*'  rectified "  Burns  proved  too  seductive  for  the  many,  and  that, 
disdaining  acknowledged  facts,  they  clung  to  the  wonderful  theory. 

But  with  this  wonderful  theory  about  Mary,  Chambers  must  of 
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necessity  conjoin  a  specially  contumelious  estimate  of  Jean ;  and  this 
estimate  was,  therefore>  capped  by  yet  another  deliverance  which,  as 
Stevenson  himself  was  moved  to  swallow  it  bodily,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  locus  classtcus  on  poor  Armour.  "  Perhaps,  after  all,"  he  wrote, "  these 
revolutions  in  the  ardent,  vivacious  mind  of  Burns  are  less  astonishing 
than  the  fact  (for  it  is  one  beyond  all  question)  that  the  poet  was  not 
now,  and  never  had  been,  exactly  the  favourite  lover  of  Jean.  There 
was,  it  seems,  another  person  whom  she  fancied  above  him,  though,  as 
but  too  plainly  appears,  she  had  been  unable  to  contend  against  the 
fa$cination  of  those  dark  eyes  in  which  lay  her  fate."  He  adduces 
absolutely  no  evidence  for  this  **fact,"  which  he  sets  down  as  "beyond 
all  question  "  ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  persbn  he  refers  to 
was  Robert  Wilson  (the  name  of  no  other  outside  lover  has  ever  been 
associated  with  Jean,  and  of  no  other  lover  is  Bums  said  to  have  been 
jealous)*  But  this  is  how  the  same  Chambers  has  already  narrated  the 
Wilson  episode: — "There  was  no  other  person  in  Paisley  whom  she 
knew,  except  a  good-looking  young  weaver  named  Robert  Wilson,  who 
was  a  native  of  Mauchline,  and  who  had  often  danced  with  her  at  the 
balls  there.  Finding  herself  in  want  of  money,  she  thought  of  applying 
for  some  to  Wilson,  whose  profession  was  in  those  days  so  prosperous  as 
to  bring  him  in  a  considerable  income.  The  young  man  called  for  her, 
spoke  kindly,  and  advanced  the  little  sum  she  required.  He  repeated 
the  visit  several  times,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a  report  which  reached 
Mauchline  that  Jean  and  he  were  likely  to  form  a  match.  In  reality  the 
young  man  acted  at  first  under  mere  kindness,  the  utmost  length  he 
ever  went  aftenvards  was  to  tell  Jean  that,  if  she  did  not  marry  Burns, 
he  would  never  take  a  wife  while  she  remained  disengaged."  Here,  no 
doubt,  is  the  germ  of  the  Armour-in-Love  Myth :  such  at  least  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  William  Wallace.  That  gentleman,  however,  while 
rejecting  the  legend,  has  so  far  failed  to  master  the  work  he  was 
professing  to  edit  and  revise,  that  he  names  as  its  creator  not  Robert 
Chambers  (who  was,  of  course,  incapable  of  error),  but  R.  L  S.,  who 
merely  accepted  a  fact  of  Chambers's  avouching.  To  do  so  was 
certainly  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  R.  L.  S.,  who,  had  he  compared 
the  legend  and  the  story,  would  as  certainly  have  seen  that  one  or  other 
must  be  false.  Indeed,  it  took  the  genius  of  Robert  Chambers  so 
to  fuse  and  interpenetrate  the  story  about  the  Paisley  weaver  with  the 
idle  and  mischievous  gossip  of  Burns's  sister,  Mrs.  Begg,  as  to  create  a  . 
Myth  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  that  story,  be  it  false  or  true. 
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Thus,  then,  the  Cult  of  Mary  Campbiell  in  its  consummate  shape 
has  Its  root  in  these  twin  theories  of  the  romantic  Chambers : — (i)  that 
Mary  Campbell  would,  "  there  is  every  desirable  reason  to  believe,"  have 
"  rectified  "  Robert  Bums  ;  and  (2)  that  his  marriage  with  Jean  Armour 
— who  never  really  loved  him — was  a  chief  cause  of  his  ruin      These 
theories — supposed  to  be  in  part  established  by  the  allusions  of  Bums  to 
Mary   Campbell    after   her   death — allusions  not   essentially  different 
in  character  from  those  to  many  of  his  other  loves :   though,  as  was 
natural,  her  death  imbued  them  with  a  certain  tincture  of  sadness  and 
regret,  if  not  of  remorse — have  more  or  less  affected  the  views  of  several 
writers  who  had  perforce  to  go  to  Chambers  for  their  "  facts."     Even 
Mr.   Leslie    Stephen    tells'  you    that  this   passion   made  "the   most 
enduring  impression  "  on  Burns.     Thus,  too,  R.  L.  S. — although  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  suggest  that,  even  in  the  case  of  Mary  Campbell, 
Bums  "  touched  the  happy  isle,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the 
adventure  as  mainly  a  source  of  shame  and  remorse  to  him — so  far 
accepted  Chambers  for  his  guide  as  to  find  in  Burns's  marriage  the 
active  cause  of  Burns's  decline  arid  fall.     "  Had  he,"  says  Stevenson, 
"  but   known   the  truth !    For  this  facile  aind  empty-headed  girl   had 
nothing  more  in  view  than  a  flirtation,  and  her  heart,  from  the  first  and 
on  to  the  end  of  the  story,  was  engaged  by  another  man."     Such  are 
the  possibilities  latent  in  the  gossip  of  a  sister  about  her  brother's  wife ! 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Lang  opines  that  "  the  wedding  was  as  fitted  for 
Burns  as  any  human  marriage  could  be  "  (he  does  not  pretend  that  this 
is  saying  very  much  either  for  Robert  or  for  Jean).     But,  for  all  his 
approval,   Mr.   Lang    must   be   regarded   as   a  Mariolater,   though    a 
Mariolater  of  a  rather  milk-and-water  habit.     For  has  he  not  declared 
that  "in    Highland  Mary  (at  least  after  she  was   dead)   he   (Burns) 
recognised  an  ideal  "?     Has  he  not  stated  that  Maiy  Campbell  stands 
apart  from  "his  (Burns's)  light  loves,"  and  has  he  not  said,  with  pity, 
that  "the  poor  girl  was  all  the  Beatrice" — bare-legged  or  other — "that 
Burns  had  "■?    But  is  even  such  tame,  half-hearted  Marianism  justified  by 
the  facts  ?     Is  the  mere  recognition  of  constancy  in  a  dead  mistress—* 
for  that  is  really  all  the  special  and  peculiar  recognition  to  be  found  in 
the  Mary  Campbell  songs — necessarily  the  recognition,  even  in  poetry, 
of  an  ideal  ?     And  how  many  ideals  did  Burns  not  recognise  in  poetry  ? 
Again,  what  docs  Mr.  Lang  exactly  mean  by  "light  lovcs"?     Was 
Clarinda  or  was  she  not  a  "light  love"?     And  is  Mr.  Lang  preparea 
to  state  his  belief  on  oath  that   Mary  Canvphell  was  in   no  sens^  a 
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"  light  love  "  ?  And,  as  to  her  being  **  all  the  Beatrice  he  had,"  was  it 
hot  rather  his  misfortune,  or  at  least  his  fate,  either  to  have  had  no 
Beatrice  at  all  or  to  have  had  too  many  Beatrices  ?  And,  even  supposing 
Mr.  Lang's  view  be  the  right  one,  is  it  complimentary  either  to  Burns 
or  the  "poor  girl"?  Or  does  it  amount  to  anything  more  than  that 
the  "poor  girl"  died,  and  that  the  "light  loves"  did  not?  Supposing 
that  Jean  Armour  (let  us  say)  had  died — especiall)''  before  the  quarrel — 
and  Mary  Campbell  had  lived,  would  not  Jean  Armour  have  been  ''all 
the  Beatrice  that  Bums  had  "  ?  A  much  more  ardent  sectary  was  the 
late  Professor  Nichol,  who  described  either  Mary  Campbell  or  the 
attachment  (it  is  hard  to  say  which)  as  the  "  White  Rose  "  which  "  grew 
up  and  bloomed  among  his  (Burns's)  passion  flowers."  This  is  beautiful, 
beautiful  imagery,  no  doubt ;  but  in  any  case  the  White  Rose  seems 
to  have  been  more  highly  valued  after  it  was  "  wede  away"  than 
When  it  was  "  blooming  alone  "  among  the  passion  flowers.  Such  are 
the  things  done  in  the  green  tree  of  Mariolatry.  The  monument  at 
Dunoon  bears  ample  and  pathetic  witness  to  those  done  in  the  dry. 

Now,  from  the  date  of  the  locus  classicus  in  185 1,  down  to  the 
unveiling  at  Dunoon  in  July,  1896,  of  the  memorial  to  the  "precious 
treasure,  the  inestimable  blessing,"  which  "  Burns  possessed  only  for 
five  months  after  their  memorable  betrothal,"  the  Cult  has  befcn 
associated  with  the  Episode  Theory  of  Mary  Campbell :  with  a  Mary 
Campbell,  that  is,  who  consoled  the  Bard  "  episodically  during  Armour's 
repudiation  of  him."  What,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  Consolation  ? 
Briefly,  these: — (i)  Burns  was  discarded  by  Jean  Armour — overborne 
by   her   parents — in   the   February,  or   early  in  the   March,  of   \^Z0. 

(2)  As  the  result  of  this  outrage  to  his  pride,  his  paternal  feelings, 
and  his  affection  for  Armour,  his  "  maddening  passions "  (R.  B.  lo 
Amot)  "  roused  to  tenfold  furj^  bore  over  their  banks  with  impetuous, 
resistless    force,    carrying   every    check    and    principle    before    them." 

(3)  The  aforesaid  passions  having  "sunk  into  a  lurid  calm,"  he  began 
to  "  lift  up  his  grief- worn  eye — to  look — for  another  wife."    Accordingly, 

(4)  after  a  few  preliminaries,  of  which  there  is  no  record,  he  betrothed 
himself  to  Mary  Campbell,  and  parted  with  her  on  the  14th  May; 
that  (so  he  says)  she  might  go  home  and  make  arrangements  for 
their  marriage.  (5)  He  never  saw  her  again,  but  arranged  that  she 
should  me-:*t  him  at  the  autumn's  end  at  Greenock,  where,  however, 
she  had  scarce  landed  ere  she  was  seized  by  a  malignant  fever,  which 
hurried  his  poor- girl  to  the  grave  before  he  could  even  hear  of' her 
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illness.     (6)  In   addition   to  these  statements — all   Bums's — ^we  have 

the    lyrics,    especially    Tlum    Lingering    Star   and    Highland  Mary 

together  with  that  hypochondriacal  fustian  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop. 

The  only  witness  as  to   Mary  Campbell  worth  serious  consideration 

is  this  of  Burns  himself.     Even  Mr.  Wallace  makes  so  little  account 

of  the  testimony  of  Mary's  relatives — by  which  Chambers  sets  such 

store — that  not  merely  does  he  affirm  that  **her  story,"  as  Chambers 

gives  it,  '*  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  absolutely  authentic 

history  of  Burns,"  but  also — Itorresco  referens  I — he  tells  you  that  the 

Highland  Lassie  "  fnay  not  have  been  Mary  Campbeir*  (the  italics  are  his) 

after  all ! 

Now,  Burns's  testimony  as  to  the  Highland  Lassie — ^whether  Maiy 

Campbell  or  another — is  almost  wholly  discounted  by  (i)  the  general 

ruling  of  Gilbert  upon  the  "  white  roses "  in  his  brother's  lyrics,  and 

(2)  by  the  character  of  the  whole  relation,  whether  episodic  or  not.    As 

to  Gilbert's  ruling,  this  is  how  Robert  celebrated  Nanie  Fleming : — 

Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true, 
As  spotless  as  she's  bonie,  O ! 
The  opening  gowan,  wet  wi'  dew, 
Nae  purer  is  than  Nanie,  O  I 

And  here  is  Gilbert's  comment : — '^  Nanie  was  a  farmer's  daughter  in 
Tarbolton  parish,  named  Fleming,  to  whom  the  poet  paid  some  of  that 
roving  attention  which  he  was  continually  devoting  to  some  one.  Her 
-charms  were  indeed  mediocre,  and  what  she  had  were  sexual,  which 
indeed  was  the  characteristic  of  the  greater  part  of  his  mistresses.  He 
was  no  Platonic  lover,  whatever  he  might  pretend,  or  suppose  of 
himself"  Gilbert — an  outspoken,  straightforward,  level-headed  man- 
had  read  T/wu  Lin^ring  Star  and  Highland  Mary^  and  every  scrap 
that  his  brother  is  known  to  have  written  on  the  Highland  Lassie; 
but  never  did  he  give  the  faintest  hint  that  here  was  a  miraculous 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  On  the  contrary,  the  plain  and  only 
purport  of  his  note  is  that  any  such  references  by  his  brother,  however 
enthusiastic  and  exalted,  are  extremely  deceptive,  and  must  be  taken 
with  whole  cellars  full  of  salt. 

Bums's  own  testimony  being  thus  radically  vitiated,  we  have  to 
•consider  its  appearance  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
Episode.  Is  Bums's  testimony — such  as  it  is — so  corroborated  or 
elucidated  by  those  circumstances  as  to  warrant  the  locus  a'assicus 
of  Chambers,   the   strong   anti-Armourism   of  R.   L,  S.,  the  mildly 
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orthodox  assumptions  of  Mr.  Lang,  the  beautiful  imagery  of  Professor 
Nichol,  the  monument  at  Dunoon,  or  the  uncharitable  gabble  of  th6 
writer  in  Blackwood?  All  these  manifestations,  be  it  remembered, 
are  the  direct  and  positive  outcome  of  the  Episode  Theory.  And 
what  does  this  Theory  imply  ?  It  implies  that  a  very  paragon, 
of  proprieties  and  perfections  all  compact,  without  hesitation  and 
without  halt,  on  the  shortest  possible  notice  and  without  consulting 
with  anybody,  betrothed  herself  to  a  man  who  was,  or  who  had 
just  been,  running  into  all  sorts  of  dissipation  and  riot,  and  who, 
already  the  father  of  one  child  by  an  unmarried  woman,  had  been 
discarded  of  late  by  another  unmarried  woman,  whose  husband  he 
supposed  himself  to  have  been,  and  who  was  expecting  soon  to  produce 
him  yet  another  bastard  ;  (2)  that,  while  he  had  not  even  a  kirk  certificate 
as  a  bachelor  and  was  practically  destitute,  she,  the  paragon,  was  willing 
to  take  him  at  once,  and  immediately  set  out  to  announce  her  intention 
to  her  parents  ;  (3)  that  Burns  prepared  himself  for  parting  on  Sunday 
(the  14th  May)  with  the  companion  spirit,  which  was  to  "rectify"  him, 
by  writing  and  transcribing  Tlie  Court  of  Equity  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  (the  meeting  is  dated  12th  May),  in  which  he  boasts  of  his 
"duplicate  pretension"  to  the  chair,  by  which  he  means  the  two 
processes  for  fornication  in  which  he  had  already  figured  before  the 
Kirk  Sessions;  and  (4)  that  he  had  no  sooner  divided  from  his 
"  priceless  treasure  "  than  he  began  to  forget  her,  so  that  (to  use  the 
glowing  language  of  Chambers- Wallace) : — "  Within  a  very  few  weeks 
after  his  parting  from  her,  we  find  him,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  speaking 
of  Jean  as  still  holding  sway  over  his  affections."  And  this  is  how  he 
"spoke": — "I  can  have  no  nearer  idea  of  the  place  of  eternal  punishment 
than  what  I  have  felt  in  my  own  breast  on  her  (that  is  Jean  Armour's) 
account  I  have  tried  to  forget  her.  I  have  run  into  all  kinds  of 
dissipation  and  riot,  mason  meetings,  drinking  matches,  and  other 
mischief  to  drive  her  out  of  my  head,  but  all  in  vain."  Thus  on  the 
Episode  Theory — the  theory  of  the  locus  classicus,  and  the  Monument, 
and,  nolens  volens,  the  theory  also  of  Mr.  Wallace — the  White  Rose 
of  Professor  Nichol,  and  Mr.  William  Wallace — for  of  course  no 
"serious  Burns  student "  r^w/^/ resist  the  White  Rose  business — "grew 
up  and  bloomed  "  not  so  much  "  in  the  midst  of  his  passion  flowers," 
as  in  the  midst  of  "  all  kinds  of  dissipation  and  riot,"  and  was  in  fact  a 
part  of  the  "  other  mischief"  by  which  he  sought  to  put  Jean  Armour 
out  of  his  thoughts.     And  on  this  wise  runs,  what  is,  to  quote   the 
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genial  writer  in  Blackvoood^  the  **  pretty  story  of  his  parting  from  his 
Highland  Lass/' 

Now,  while  the  monument  at  Dunoon — which  grew  out  of  Chambers 
his  A7a^  classicus  and  the  Episode  Theory — was  nearing  completion, 
Chambers  his  locus  classicus  was  being  quietly  consigned  to  oblivion  by 
its  author's  reviser,  Mr.  William  Wallace ;  and  while  Mr.  Wallace  (sore; 
exercised,  as  he  was,  to  depict  Bums  as  the  model  burgess  of  Dumfries  : 
a  barley-sugar  Bard  who  needed  no  "rectifying,"  being  a  perfect 
pattern  of  every  first-class  burgess  virtue),  was  finding  it  impossible 
to  do  such  violence  to  the  manes  di  his  respected  predecessor  as  to 
ueject,  directly  and  wholly,  either  the  Marian  tradition  or  the  Episode 
Theory,  more  intelligent  members  of  the  Cult  were  beginning  to 
discern  that,  if  the  Episode  Theory  were  retained,  the  reputation  of 
Beatrice  or  the  reputation  of  Bums,  or  the  reputations  of  both, 
would  be  horribly  in  danger  of  attaint.  This  discemment  has  been 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  two  papers,  the  one  in  The  Agnostic  Joumai, 
the  other  (and  the  more  elaborate)  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart,  in  The 
Westminster  Review  for  February,  1 897 ;  and  this  is  how,  not  Messrs. 
Henley  and  Henderson,  "  those  Pagans,  full  of  prrde,"  but  Mr.  R.  M. 
Lockhart,  resumes  the  situation  : — *'  Mr.  William  Wallace,  in  an 
appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  Chambers  (1896), 
waxes  wroth  over  the  identification  of  Mary  with  a  woman  who 
may  fitly  be  described  as  an  amateur  prostitute;  but  does  not  the 
Episode  Theory  justify  some  such  process?  Surely,  unless  Mary 
had  been  a  worthless  woman,  meant  only  to  be  a  temporary  mistress, 
Bums  would  not,  while  under  engagement  to  her,  have  made  such 
a  fuss  about  Jean  Armour.  Alternatively,  if  Mary  was  really  all  that 
Bums  pictures  her,  his  conduct  in  the  light  of  the  Episode  Theory  is 
that  of  a  scoundrel." 

Indeed,  the  position  of  this  "serious  Bums  student"  (so  Mr.  Wallace 
describes  himselQ,  petrified  as  it  were  in  an  etemal  attitude  of  fascina- 
tion between  Bonie  Jean  and  the  Highland  Lassie,  is  too  distressing 
to  permit  of  levity.  To  anybody  absolutely  convinced  of  Bums's 
genuine  and  abiding  passion  for  Jean,  Mary  Campbell,  as  conceived 
by  the  Mariolater,  becomes  a  superfluity,  and  worse ;  but  Mr.  Wallace 
must  needs  also  be  a  Mariolater,  and  facts — if  not  Robert  Chambers— 
compel  him  not  to  reject  the  Episode  Theory  of  Mary  Campbell  as 
impossible.  Being  none  the  less  violently  persuaded,  either  that  Bums 
needed  no  rectifying,  or  that  Jean  had  proved  herself  his  proper  rectifier, 
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l)e  quietly  lets  drop  the  /^^x^Aw/Vi^i-of  Chambers;  which  was  meanwhile 
culminating  in  the  monument  at  Dunoon,  and  he  covers  the  manoeuvre 
by  a  high-sounding  "  vindication/*,  of  Mary  Campbell:  ademonstrc- 
tion,  that  is,  to  his  own  vast  satisfaction^  that  the  "dear,  departed 
never-tO'be-dishonoured  shade  "of  Burns's  Highland  Lassie  -could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  Mary  Campbell  of  the  Dundonald  records.  This 
of  course,  as  Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart  in  substance  points  out,  is  merely  to 
'*  pay  tithes  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,",  and  to  neglect  the 
**  weightier  matters  of  the  law/'  As  to.  the  cogency  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
reasoning,  even  in  respect  of  the  particular  matter,  it  is  needless  to 
express  an  opinion.  Enough  to  say  that  his  main  argument  is  that 
the  Mary  Campbell  of  the  Dundonald  records  could  not,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  have  been  the  Highland  Lassie  of  Bums.  But 
no  sooner  has  the  demonstrator  demonstrated,  or  thought  he  has 
demonstrated,  this  than  he  whispers  you  that  the  Highland  Lassie 
may  not  have  been  Mary  Campbell  after  all !  In  other  words, 
not  only  may  his  demonstration  have  been  labour  in  vain  but  also, 
tjje  monument  at  Dunoon  may  eternise  thp  fame  of  the  wrong 
Highland  Lassie !  Yet,  scarce  has  he  got  out  this  "  memorable 
and  tremendous"  whisper,  ere  he  proceeds,  without  a  smile,  to  give 
a  circumstantial  history  of  the  Mary  Campbell  Bible  at  Ayr,  with  a 
list  of  the  purchasers ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  whisper,  never  does 
he  allow  it  for  a  moment  to  be  seen  that  he  is  simply  poking  fun 
at  these  worthy  enthusiasts  as  the  probable  victims  of  some  devilish 
conspiracy !  Of  course,  Mr.  Wallace  himself  was  met  by  this 
difficulty: — that  Mvrhether  Mary  Campbell  was  the  Highland  Lassie 
or  not,  it  is  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  Bums 
did  have  relations  with  Mary  Campbell,  and  that,  if  there  were  a 
Highland  Lassie  on  the  spot  in  addition  to  Mary  Campbell,  however 
this  might  better  the  Highland  Lassie's  case,  it  is  by  no  means  plain 
that  it  would  better  the  case  of  Burns.  In  fact  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  Mr.  Wallace,  if  not  for  Robert  Burns,  if  Mary 
Campbell  had  never  been  born.  '*  If,"  says  the  writer  in  Blackwood^ 
**  Burns  chose  to  make  a  pretty  story  of  his  parting  from  his  Highland 
Lass,  is  that  a  reason  for  saying  that  it  was  all  a  fable,  and  that  there 
was  no  Mary  at  all?  unless  she  be  identified  with  a  certain  Mary 
Campbell  of  indifferent  repute?"  That  is  not  the  purport— as  the 
writer  in  Blackwood  supposes — of  any  statement  in  The  Centenary 
Bums ;  but  it  is  very  much  the  purpprt — ^so  far  as  there  is  a  purport — 
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of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  William  Wallace ;  and  it  is  only  tcx) 
evident  that  nothing  would  give  him,  and  many  others,  more  heartfelt 
relief  than  to  know  that  the  pretty  story  of  Burns's  •*  parting  from 
his  Highland  Lass"  is  "all  a  fable,"  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Harris,  that  other  classic  of  the  genre^  there  never  was  "  no  sich 
a  person." 

The  Mary  Campbell  of  the  Episode  Theory  could  never  have  been 
the  Mary  Campbell  of  the  Mariolater ;  but  Mr.  Lockhart  and  others 
exaggerate  in  supposing  that  she  must  of  necessity  have  been  what 
they  call  "  a  worthless  woman,"  or  even  the  Mary  Campbell  of  the 
Dundonald  records,  who  was  not — unless  we  take  Richmond's  evidence 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Session  register — ^*'  an  amateur  prostitute,**  but 
merely  a  woman  who  had  had  a  "  misfortune  " — just  as  Jean  Armour 
had  a  **  misfortune."  Yet  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  incredible 
— notwithstanding  the  innocent  scorn  of  Mr.  Wallace — that  Burns 
betrothed  himself  to  a  woman  who  had  a  "  misfortune,"  especially  when 
his  reputation  and  his  fortunes  were  at  their  zenith.  On  the  contrary, 
the  respectable  father  of  Jean  Armour  (in  for  a  misfortune  through 
Farmer  Burns,  just  as  the  Dundonald  Mary  Campbell  had  been  in  for 
a  misfortune  through  Farmer  Hay)  had  every  expectation  that  his 
daughter,  notwithstanding  her  misfortune,  might  get  betrothed  to  a 
person  both  richer  and  better  reputed  than  her  seducer.  Neither  the 
ideas  of  Robert  Burns  nor  the  ideas  of  Mauchline  on  such  a  subject 
were  so  delicate  as  the  ideas  of  the  would-be  vindicators  of  Mary 
Campbell  and  her  Bard.  True,  the  writer  in  Blackwood  will  tell  you 
that  **  merry-begot "  is  not  a  pretty  word.  To  which  the  only  answer 
is  that  it  is  the  word  which  best  expresses  the  sense  ;  that  it  is  quite  fit 
to  stand  alongside  of  "  bastard,"  or  even  "  illegitimate  child  "  ;  and  that 
it  is  quite  as  pretty  as  the  circumstances  permit.  But,  of  course,  any 
literary  offence  against  prettiness  is  a  different  matter.  Thus,  the 
excrescence  in  Blackwood^  beginning  "though  with  the  comfortable 
conviction" — and  the  vain  repetition  of  such  excrescences  is  only  an 
aggravation — is,  as  literature,  the  reverse  of  pretty :  is,  in  fact,  that 
most  melancholy  of  ineptitudes,  an  abortive  personality,  too  feeble  to 
be  called  bad  form,  and  quite  too  ineffective  to  be  even  insolent 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  **  merry-begot "  is  on  the  Episode  Theory, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  word  quite  pretty  enough  to  be  used  in 
connexion  with  the  "episode  of  Highland  Mary." 

And  if  the  Dundonald  Mary  Campbell  be  rejected  as  impossible- 
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and  of  course  it  has  not  been  proved  that  thfe  Mary  Campbell  of  Bums 
was  the  Dundonald  Mary  Campbell — it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  plain 
that  one  who  cx)uld  betroth  herself  with  such  breathless  haste  to 
"  rantin,  rovin,  Robin,"  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  save  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  regretful  allusions  of  the 
said  "  Robin,"  as  being  of  different  clay  from  the  Jean  she  purposed  to 
supplant.  These  regretful  allusions  do  nut  even  prove  that  Mary 
Campbell — though  it  may  be  that  she  loved  her  Bard:  probably  with 
incere  devotion — made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  Considered  in  the 
light  of  his  actual  conduct,  they  tend,  rather,  to  prove  the  opposite  ; 
for  the  very  fact  that  he  merely  loved  her  episodically  while  he  loved 
Jean  Armour  "to  distraction"  all  the  time,  might  make  him -in  his 
regret  and  remorse — such  are  the  jugglings  of  the  male  human  heart — 
cherish  more  dearly  her  image  after  death.  Moreover,  there  is  this  to 
be  remembered  :  that  the  more  completely  you  vindicate  the  fame  of 
Mary  Campbell,  the  more  severely  must  you  reprobate  the  conduct  of 
Robert  Bums ;  and  that  assuredly  his  memory  is  rather  insulted  than 
honoured  by  the  ecstatic  eulogizing  of  a  merely  imaginary  Mary 
Campbell,  at  the  expense  of  his  wedded  wife,  who  was  tested  as  Mary 
Campbell  was  not,  and  who,  when  all  is  said,  was  pretty  certainly  the 
best  and  most  suitable  helpmeet  he  could  in  his  circumstances  have 
found.  "  I  can  fancy,"  so  he  wrote,  and  that  not  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
but  in  his  own  private  journal — "  I  can  fancy,  but  have  never  seen 
where,  I  could  have  made  a  better  choice."  And  there  is  never  a  word 
of  the  wonderful  Highland  Lassie  neither ! 

Of  course  we  are  reminded  that  the  Episode  Theory  is  rejected 
by  many.  Well,  that  is  not  exactly  how  the  matter  stands.  The 
wish,  rather  than  the  power,  is  father  to  the  rejection  ;  and,  even 
were  the  mere  desire  to  reject  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting, 
to  reject  is  but  to  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  But 
the  Antiepisodists  seek  to  avoid  the  fire  in  telling  you  that  they 
decline  to  face  the  question  of  secrecy  or  mystification.  "No  mere 
mortal,"  says  the  writer  in  The  Westminster  Review,  "  could  deal  with 
arguments  of  this  sort,  and  I  am  not  going  to  try."  This  may  be 
discretion  ;  but  it  is  not  that  discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of 
valour.  Rather  is  it  the  discretion  of  the  ostrich,  which,  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  buries  its  head  in  the  sand.  Certainly  unless  the  Anti- 
Episodists  try  something  more  than  this,  they  will  accomplish  nothing 
of  any  benefit  t^  Mariolatry.    Had  Burns  merely  said  that  the  Highland 
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Lassie  was  a  dead  sweetheart,  there  would  be  nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 

to  comment  upon,  although  his  reserve  would  even  then  be  hard  to 

understand.     But  he  said  either  too  much  or  too  little*     He  introduced 

the  Highland  Lassie  to  his  readers  not  as  one  of  many  sweethearts 

but,  apparently,  as   his   betrothed,   and    his   betrothed   on    the   very 

eve  of  marriage.     How,  except   on  the   Episode  Theory,  are  we   to 

explain  the  bootless  hurry  to  make  arrangements  for  **  their  projected 

change  of  life"?     Select   the  year  you   will,  reject  the  tradition   of 

Mary  Campbell,  immolate  the  Bible  at  Ayr,  demolish  the  monument 

at  Dunoon,  and  choose  with  Mr.  Wallace — if  he  and  his  co-sectaries  can 

ever  be  so  far  emboldened  as  to  choose  anything — a  nameless  Highland 

Lassie.     And  you  have  still  to  explain  why  this  nameless  Highland 

Lassie  hurried  from  her  situation  to  arrange  for  marriage ;  why  Bums, 

not  only  remained  stolidly  inactive  in  his  preparation  but,  did  not  even 

introduce  her  to  his  relatives,  nor  breathe  a  word  to  any  human  soul 

of  the  betrothal ;  and  why,  if  the  whole  affair  was  merely  a  marriage 

arrangement  like  other  marriage  arrangements,  it  should  have  been 

gone  about  so  underhandedly,  and  should  remain  enshrouded — as  on 

this   theory  it   does:    while  on   the   Episode  Theory   it  does  not — in 

such  impenetrable  mystery.      And,  after  all,  a   Mariolatry  springing 

from  the  ashes  of  the  Bible   at   Ayr,  or   rising  on  the  ruins  of  the 

monument  at  Dunoon,  ijiust  be  regarded  as   a  folly  too  absurd  for 

discussion. 

H.  and  H. 
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BRITAIN'S    PRIORITY    ON    THE    MIDDLE 

NIGER 

AMONGST  the  political  questions  which  call  for  solution,  there  are 
few  more  important  to  the  progress  of  the  world  than  the 
prevention,  if  practicable,  of  the  occasional  irritation  displayed 
in  France  towards  Great  Britain.  While  the  material  advantage  to 
civilization  of  cordial  relations  between  the  two  greatest  colonizing 
Powers  is  obvious,  most  thinking  Englishmen  desire  also,  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  a  people  to  which  they  are 
indebted  for  so  much  that  makes  life  worth  living  from  both  the 
mental  and  the  physical  point  of  view.  I  propose  to  touch  on  one 
only  of  the  minor  causes  of  irritation  with  which  I  happen  to  be 
familiar:  the  controversy,  namely,  as  to  French  and  British  rights  in 
the  regions  of  the  Middle  Niger. 

It  would  be  vain  to  hope  to  modify  the  attitude  of  the  extreme 
section  of  the  French  Colonial  party,  which,  in  order  to  attain  legitimate 
aims  in  Africa  and  Asia,  has  exerted  itself  to  foster  Anglophobia  in 
France.  In  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  that  section  has  thrown  off  all  sense 
of  fairness  towards  opponents.  In  its  ably-written  organs,  calumnies 
from  obviously  prejudiced  sources  are  published  as  proved  facts  ;  while 
personal  attacks  are  so  persistent  and  so  numerous  that  even  a  summary 
of  those  relating  to  the  Niger  Company  alone  would  fill  a  good-sized 
volume.  Two  amusing  instances  will  suffice  as  types  of  the  whole 
-series. 

When  the  French  gunboat,  the  Ardent^  was  stranded  for  several 
months  in  the  Lower  Niger  without  provisions  and  with  a  fever-stricken 
crew,  a  well-known  Parisian  newspaper  protested  against  the  barbarity 
shown  by  the  Niger  Company's  officials — one  of  whom  was  specially 
named— in  refusing  assistance  to  these  Europeans  in  distress,  and 
declared  that,  being  "scarcely  human,"  they  were  fitted  only  for 
residence  "in  a  zoological  garden."  The  substance  of  the  article, 
which  was  couched  throughout  in  similar  language,  was  reproduced 
in  many  French   newspapers.     The  humour  of  this  incident  lies  in 
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the  fact  that  the  French  Government  had  just  before  transmitted  to 
the  Niger  Company,  through  the  British  Government,  its  thanks 
for  the  prompt  and  effective  assistance  of  every  kind  afforded  to 
the  Ardent  The  second  instance  occurred  at  a  later  date,  when 
another  highly  respectable  organ  of  the  colonial  group  adopted,  for 
the  first  time,  the  system  of  cross  headings  in  capitals,  simply  in 
order  to  give  prominence  to  the  epithets  "  ndgrier,"  "voleur,"  "  men- 
teur,"  "assassin,"  which  it  applied  to  myself,  and  developed  with  more 
Vehemence  than  logic  in  the  text  under  each  heading. 

It  is  desirable  to  allude  to  this  attitude  of  the  extreme  colonial 
group  in  view  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  recent  contention  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  that  the  Niger  Company  should  meet  its  traducers  with 
contradiction  instead  of  silence.  Now,  the  policy  of  exposure  was  in 
one  case  fully  tried.  It  resulted  ultimately  in  giving  to  the  author 
of  the  calumnies  of  that  day  the  very  notoriety  at  which  he  had 
aimed  ;  as,  on  each  occasion,  he  and  his  supporters  ignored  the  refu- 
tations by  the  Niger  Company,  and  utilised  the  public  attention 
attracted  by  those  refutations  to  restate  all  the  original  calumnies 
as  if  they  were  undisputed.  To  repeat  this  error  would  be  to  aggravate 
an  evil  as  yet  insufficiently  known  :  namely,  that  French  officers  who 
leave  Africa  grateful  for  the  kindnesses  of  Englishmen  there,  find  their 
work  ignored  by  the  colonial  party  if  they  acknowledge  British  services, 
and  their  careers  assured  by  advertisement  if  they  consent  to  insinuate 
that  they  have  had  to  struggle  against  the  English.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  most  French  officers  in  West  Africa  that  they  have  resisted  this 
constant  and  powerful  pressure  to  sacrifice  their  consciences  to  their 
careers. 

But  while  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  extreme  colonial  section,  the 
case  is  entirely  different  as  regards  the  general  French  Press  and  public. 
The  perusal,  as  part  of  my  daily  work,  of  everything  written  on  Western 
Africa  by  both  Parisian  and  provincial  newspapers,  has  convinced  me 
that  the  occasional  irritation  on  Nigerian  questions  of  the  greneral 
public  has  arisen  from  a  mistaken  impression  that  France  possesses,  by 
priority  of  exploration  and  interests,  sentimental  rights  to  the  regions  of 
the  Middle  Niger,  where  the  British  are  supposed  to  have  made  their 
appearance  at  a  later  period,  and  to  have  shown  a  spirit  of  aggression 
of,  at  any  rate,  of  desire  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  expansion  of  a 
friendly  nation.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  this  impression,  even 
moderate  minds  in  France  should  feel  inclined  to  condone  efforts  to 
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violently  dispossess  Great  Britain  of  political  rights  acquired  under  the 
recognised  rules  of  international  comity. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  supposing  that  priority  of  explora- 
tion or  commercial  interests  in  uncivilised  countries  is  admitted  by  the 
Governments  of  colonising  Powers  as  a  sufficient  basis  of  political  rights. 
My  point  is  that  public  sentiment  is  a  force  which  neither  Parliaments 
nor  Foreign  Offices  can  long  resist,  and  that  public  sentiment  in  France 
has  been  misdirected  owing  to  forgetfulness  or  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  modem  history  of  the  Niger.  Since  Great  Britain  cannot  afford,  as 
a  matter  of  general  policy,  to  allow  her  long  acquired  and  publicly 
notified  rights  to  be  "jumped  *'  by  armed  aggression,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  importance  to  remind  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  of 
the  often  told  story  of  the  great  West  African  river.  I  propose  then  to 
give  a  very  brief  historical  summary  which,  if  admitted  as  correct,  clearly 
shows  the  priority  of  Great  Britain  in  that  region,  and  which,  if  con- 
tested, will  be  open  to  correction. 

Some  definition  of  the  term  "Middle  Niger"  is  desirable  at  the 
outset.  Neglecting  the  highest,  the  practically  unnavigable,  waters 
near  the  sources  of  the  Niger  in  the  Sierra  Leone  hinterland,  now 
handed  over  to  France,  the  river  falls  naturally  into  three  fairly  equal 
divisions.  The  term  "Upper  Niger"  is  generally  applied  to  the  long 
stretch  of  navigable  river  flowing  downwards  from  Bamako  past  Tim- 
buctoo  to  the  earliest  rapids.  Great  Britain  has  always  admitted  the 
political  claims  of  France  to  the  regions  on  both  banks  of  this  section, 
owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  French  colony  of  Senegambia,  from 
which  that  part  of  the  river  can  be  best  approached  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  commerce.  The  name  "Lower  Niger"  is  given  to  the 
section  navigable  for  purposes  of  commerce  from  the  sea  to  the  lowest 
rapids.  The  political  rights  of  Great  Britain  over  the  regions  on  both 
banks  of  this  section  are,  I  believe,  not  disputed  by  any  person  of 
authority  in  France.  The  Middle  Niger  is  the  section,  from  600  to 
1,000  miles  in  length,  which,  though  navigable  in  parts,  is  not  practic- 
able for  the  transit  of  commerce  by  water  from  the  Lower  Niger  to  the 
Upper  Niger  or  vice  versd.  It  is  true  that  this  unnavigability  of  the 
Middle  Niger  for  commercial  purposes,  which  Great  Britain  put  forward 
uncontested  at  the  Berlin  Conference  '84-5,  has  since  been  denied  by 
one  French  traveller,  and  consequently  by  a  number  of  French  writers 
in  the  Press  ;  but  the  question  has  been  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  recent 
journey  from  Bamako  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  Lieutenant  Hourst 
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^d  his  companions.  The  difficulties,  encountered  by  Lieut  Hourst, 
owing  to  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  Middle  Niger,  render  his  journey 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  recent  travels  in  Africa.  I  have 
designedly  stated  the  length  of  this  unnavigable  section  as  from  600  to 
i^ooo  miles,  in  order  to  avoid  controversy  on  an  immaterial  point  The 
lowest  estimate,  600  miles  of  unnavigable  river,  is  sufficient  to  dispose 
of  the  absurd  assertion,  recently  disseminated  through  the  Press,  that 
the  jealous  action  of  the  British  Niger  Company  is  blocking  the  natural 
road  from  the  ocean  to  the  French  possessions  on  the  Upper  Niger. 
The  recent  striking  speech  of  M.  Chaudi^,  Governor-General  of 
French  West  Africa,  pointing  out  that  France's  proper  road  to  the- 
Niger  is  from  the  Senegal  coast  on  the  west,  should  be  weighed  by 
every  Frenchman  who  desires  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  own 
country  and  not  merely  to  annoy  the  English.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
last  January  number  of  the  Bulletin  du  Comity  de  tAfrique  Frattfoise^ 
the  official  organ  of  the  colonial  group. 

In  dealing,  however  briefly,  with  the  modern  history  of  the  Middle 
Niger,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  all  reference  to  that  of  the  great  river 
as  a  whole.  Its  modern  story  commences  with  Mungo  Park,  who, 
starting  from  the  Atlantic  coast  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago  and 
travelling  through  regions  now  part  of  French  Senegal,  was  the  first 
European  to  reach  the  river.  He  struck  it  at  Scgo,  below  Bamako  on 
the  Upper  Niger,  a  large  section  of  which  he  then  explored.  But  his 
more  celebrated  journey  was  that  commenced  in  January,  '05,  in  which, 
again  reaching  the  Niger  basin  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  followed  the 
Upper  Niger  and  Middle  Niger  down  to  a  little  below  the  town  of 
Boussa,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  same  name,  which  now  extends 
from  between  5ay  and  lUo  down  to  the  frontier  of  Ilorin.  Here  Park 
lost  his  life.  If  priority  of  exploration  could  sustain  a  claim  to  political 
preponderance,  the  life  and  death  of  Mungo  Park,  the  first  explorer  of 
the  basin  of  the  Niger,  would  undoubtedly  confirm  that  preponderance 
to  Great  Britain.  The  next  European  to  reach  the  Niger  was  another 
Scotchman,  Major  Laing,  of  the  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  who  after 
preliminary  travels  in  the  Sierra  Leone  hinterland,  decided  to  change  his 
base  of  operations  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  He  left  Tripoli  in  '25 
and  on  the  i8th  August,  '26,  reached  Timbuctoo,  near  which  city  he 
was  soon  afterwards  murdered.  Laing  was  interesting  as  being  the  first 
European  who  actually  visited  Timbuctoo  ;  but  as  he  did  not  explore 
the  Middle  Niger  region,  his  travels  give  no  special  claim  to  priority  in 
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that  direction.  The  same  remark  applies  to  R^n6  Caill^,  the  first,  and 
for  many  years  the  only,  Frenchman  to  visit  the  Niger  basin,  as  his 
travels  were  also  confined  to  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Niger.  R6n6 
Caill^,  who  had  been  aroused  by  reading  the  Travels  of  Mungo  Park, 
adopted  like  him  the  route  from  the  West  or  Senegal  Coast,  and  leaving 
the  Rio  Nunez  on  the  19th  April,  '27,  reached  Timbuctoo  just  a  year 
later.  Thence  he  travelled  to  Fez  and  Tangiers.  The  hardships 
undergone  by  Caill^  were  almost  incredible,  and  his  name  is  rightly 
cherished  by  Frenchmen  as  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  successful 
of  African  explorers.  So  far,  however,  Mungo  Park  remained  the  only 
explorer  of  the  Middle  Niger  regions.  In  '23  to  '25,  Major  Denham 
and  Captain  Clapperton  made  their  celebrated  journey  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government  from  Tripoli  to  Kano  and  Sokoto  and  arrived 
within  five  days'  march  of  the  river  itself.  The  countries  explored  by 
that  expedition  are,  indeed.  Middle  Niger  regions ;  but,  being  on  the 
east  of  the  great  river,  where  no  serious  French  claim  is  made,  British 
priority  in  that  direction  needs  no  confirmation.  The  journey  led, 
however,  to  one  of  the  greatest  geographical  discoveries  of  the  age, 
involving  more  than  one  exploration  of  the  Middle  Niger  regions. 
Captain  Clapperton,  disappointed  at  not  having  reached  the  river, 
induced  the  British  Government  to  allow  him  to  change  his  base 
of  operations  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and,  within  two  months  of 
returning  home  from  his  long  wanderings  in  the  Central  Sudan, 
he  sailed  for  Badagry  near  Lagos.  Thence  he  led  an  expedition 
northward  through  Yoruba  land,  Boussa  city,  and  the  Middle  Niger 
regions  to  Sokoto,  where  he  died,  about  twenty  months  after  leaving  the 
coast.  Captain  Pearce,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Dr.  Morrison,  a  naval  sur- 
geon, and  Dr.  Dickson,  a  Scotch  medical  man,  had  previously  succumbed 
to  the  climate  or  the  treachery  of  the  natives.  Clapperton's  servant, 
Richard  Lander,  whose  statue  dominates  the  highest  eminence  near 
Truro  in  his  native  county  of  Cornwall,  found  himself  the  only  European 
survivor  at  Sokoto  of  the  expedition.  It  was  then  that  Lander  proved 
that  his  humble  origin,  his  imperfect  education  and  his  want  of  adequate 
support  could  not  discourage  his  heroic  determination  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  course  of  the  Niger  to  the  ocean.  After  an  adventurous  journey 
to  Kano  and  a  journey  southwards  in  the  vain  hopes  of  finding  in  that 
direction  the  unknown  course  of  the  river,  he  returned  to  Sokoto  and 
thence  retraced  his  steps  through  the  Middle  Niger  regions  by  Boussa 
city  to  Badagry  on  the  Guinea  Coast.     On  reaching  England,  he,  after 
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great  efforts,  induced  the  British  Government  to  contribute  a  parsimonious 
sum  which  only  enabled  him  to  take  with  him  his  brother  John.  They 
followed  on  this  occasion  a  somewhat  different  route  from  Badagry  to 
Boussa  city,  and  thence  traced  the  Niger  down  to  its  mouths  on  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea  in  '30  and  '31.  The  explorations  of  MacGregor  Laird  resulting 
from  Lander's  great  discovery,  and  the  commercial  voyages  up  the  Niger, 
under  his  auspices,  fully  established  the  priority  of  British  exploration  and 
commerce  on  the  Lower  Niger. 

The  next  exploration  of  the  Niger  regions  was  that  organised  by 
the  British  Government  in  '49  under  Mr.  Richardson,  to  which  was 
appointed  a  German,  Dr.  Barth,  who  after  Richardson's  death  took 
command.  If  Mungo  Park  was  the  first  and  Richard  Lander  the 
most  successful  of  Nigerian  explorers,  Dr.  Barth  merits  the  name  of 
the  "complete  traveller,"  from  the  extent  of  his  explorations  and 
the  wealth  of  information  that  he  gave  the  world  in  his  remarkable 
book,  which  remains  the  best  handbook  of  Sudan  travel.  But  while 
Germany  is  rightly  proud  of  Earth's  nationality,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  expedition  was  a  British  expedition,  equipped 
by  the  British  Government  and  reporting  to  British  authorities.  Barth 
explored  more  thoroughly  than  had  before  been  done  the  Middle  Niger 
regions,  crossed  the  river  at  Say,  and  travelled  direct  across  the  great 
bend  of  the  Niger  to  Timbuctoo,  whence  he  returned  to  Say,  following 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  remainder  of  his  travels  from  Sokoto  to 
Tripoli  and  his  previous  journeys  to  Bornu,  Baghirmi  and  Adamawa, 
does  not  affect  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  first  journey  to  Boussa  by  way  of  the  Lower  Niger,  from  its 
mouth  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  was  made  in  '57-58  by  Lieut.  Glover, 
R.N. — afterwards  celebrated  as  Sir  John  Glover — who  accompanied  Dr. 
Baikie  in  his  expedition  up  the  Niger  in  the  Dayspring,  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Government.  Glover's  charts  up  to  Boussa  are  still  the 
official  Admiralty  charts.  A  most  interesting  diary  of  this  expedition 
has  just  been  lent  to  me  by  one  of  the  survivors,  Inspector-General 
Francis  Davis,  R.N.     It  is  well  worthy  of  publication. 

I  shall  but  refer  in  passing  to  Germany's  great  travellers,  Rohlfs, 
Oscar  Lenz,  an  Austrian  in  German  employ,  and  Flegel,  and  to  those 
of  Italy,  Matteucci  and  Massari ;  partly  because,  with  the  exception  of 
Flegel,  they  only  approached,  and  did  not  enter,  the  Middle  Niger  regions 
with  which  this  article  deals,  partly  because  their  labours  do  not  affect 
the  question  of  priority  as  between  France  and  England,  and  partly 
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because  in  their  time  the  age  of  exploration  had  given  way  to  the  age 
of  commerce  and  political  influence. 

In  '79  the  British  trading  companies,  which  had  for  some  years 
previously  been  opening  up  the  Lower  Niger  to  commerce,  amalgamated 
into  the  United  African  Company.  Being  the  only  Europeans  in  the 
Niger,  they  carried  their  operations  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Middle  Niger,  and  in  imitation  of  the  East  India  Company  in  its  earlier 
stages,  they  began  to  exercise  political  influence  over  the  tribes  and 
states  bordering  the  whole  Lower  Niger,  their  object  ('79  to  *82)  being 
to  acquire  a  position  which  would  justify  a  demand  for  recognition  by 
Royal  Charter. 

Two  years  later  France  made  her  first  advance  from  Senegambia 
into  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Niger  under  Gallieni — at  that  time  a 
captain — and  gradually  established  herself  in  that  region;  but  she 
never  approached  the  Middle  Niger,  by  exploration,  by  occupation,  or 
commerce,  until  after  Great  Britain  had  in  '90  concluded  (i)  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  known  as  the  Say-Barua  line,  and  (2)  through  the 
Niger  Company,  a  political  agreement  with  Boussa. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the  ephemeral  appearance  in  the 
Lower  Niger  of  two  powerful  French  Companies,  inasmuch  as  their 
operations  commenced  long  after  those  of  the  British  Companies.  They 
never  penetrated  to  the  Middle  Niger,  and  all  their  interests  were,  after 
a  few  years'  intense  struggle,  bought  out  by  the  National  African 
Company,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Conference. 

In  '85  the  National  African  Company,  as  the  United  African 
Company  had  now  become,  recognised  that  the  time  had  arrived  to 
extend  its  influence  into  the  Middle  Niger  regions.  It  accordingly 
dispatched  Hamilton,  an  ex-naval  oflicer,  and  Greenshields,  a  Scotch 
commercial  agent,  to  Boussa  city  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  King. 
On  their  arrival  they  found  that  he  had  left  his  capital  for  Kunji,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  further  up  stream.  They  accordingly  followed 
him  there,  and  at  last  obtained  a  treaty  which,  though  partly  commercial 
in  character,  also  placed  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  Boussa 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  Company.  Similar  treaties  were  obtained 
at  Sokoto  and  Gandu  by  Joseph  Thomson  in  the  same  year,  and 
subsidies  have  been  regularly  paid  to  all  three  potentates  since  that 
date.  The  following  year  the  National  African  Company  at  last 
obtained  the  long  sought-for  Charter,  and  thus  secured  validity  for 
political  rights  which  previously  had  no  international  value. 
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■■'.  In  '89;  the  Niger  Company  received  ah  intimation  that  it  might  be 
well  to  have  a  more  clearly  political  -treaty  v/ith  Boussa,  and  early  in  '90 
Mr.  Lister,  a  senior  executive  officer  of  the  Niger  Company,  concluded 
such  a  treaty,  which  has  more  than  once  been  published  in  the  British 
Press  and  copied  in  its  essential  points  into  the  French  Press.  The 
treaty  among  other  things  placed  under  British  protection  the  entire 
Boussa  territory  which,  as  far  as  the  west  bank  of  the  Middle  Niger  is 
concerned,  extends  from  the  frontier  of  Ilorin  on  the  south  to  a  little 
beyond  Illo,  a  town  not  far  below  Say,  on  the  north.  Lat**r  in  the  same 
year  France  and  Great  Britain  agreed  on  a  line  of  demarcation  from 
Say  to  Barua  separating  the  French  and  British  spheres. 

This  completes  the  summary  of  historical  facts  establishing  Britain's 
priority  on  the  Middle  Niger  in  exploration,  commerce,  and  political 
treaties  with  native  rulers,  at  a  time  when  no  French  explorer, -merchant, 
missionary  or  political  agent  had  ever  approached  that  region  ;  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  recent  contention  of  the  unofficial 
French  Press  that,  under  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  '85.  the  establishment  of 
a  military  post  by  one  European  Power  in  any  spot  where  another  Power 
has  no  military  post,  overrides  previous  treaty  rights  of  that  other  PoNver. 
No  one  can  contest  the  authority  of  **  The  Protocols  and  General  Act  of 
the  West  African  Conference"  ('85)  as  agreed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  fourteen  nations  represented  at  Berlin.  There  are  two  points 
Worth  noting.  Art.  34  of  the  General  Act  restricts  to  possessions  on 
the  coasts  of  the  African  Continent  the  obligation  of  a  Power  assuming 
a  Protectorate  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  other  Signatory  Po^vers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  England  has  notified  her  Protectorate  of  Boussa  territory' 
to.  France;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  her  doing  so.  Art.  35  of  the 
General  Act  also  restricts  to  possessions  on  the  coasts  of  the  African 
Continent  **the.  obligation  to  ensure  the  establishment  of  authority 
sufficient  to  protect  existing  rights."  A  curious  point  is  that  these 
restrictions  to  the  cnasts  were  solely  dtie  to  the  representations  of  the 
French  Plenipotentiary,  M.  le  Baron  de  Courcd,  ■  since  then  the 
Ambassador  of  France  in  London.  On  page  209  of  the  British  Blue 
Book,  Africa  No.  4  ('85)  will  be  found  (Protocol  No.  8— sktin^^  of 
January  31st,  '85)  the  following  paragraph  :— 

**  In  the  same  connection,  the  French  Plenipotentiary  placed  it  on 
record  that  new  occupations  on  the  coasts- of  the  African  coiitincnt  were 
alone,alluded  to  in  the  Declaration." 

Again  onpage-2i4  ofthe  same  edition-:— under  the  heading  "  Annex  i 
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to  Protocol,  No.  8,  Report  of  the  Commission  charged  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Project  of  Declaration  respecting  the  new  Occupations  on 
the  Coasts  of  Africa  " — will  be  found  the  following  remarks : — 

"  The  Project  of  Declaration  only  had  the  African  coasts  in  view.  The  fitness  of 
this  restriction  has  been  questioned.  The  English  Ambassador  would  have  preferred 
that  the  rules  which  are  about  to  be  settled  for  the  acquisition  of  new  possessions  in 
Africa  should  be  made  applicable  to  the  whole  African  continent.  In  support  of  his 
proposal  he  quoted  this  fact :  that  the  African  coasts  are  very  near  being  occupied  for 
the  whole  of  their  extent,  and  that,  if  reduced  to  this  zone,  the  formalities  we  have  in 
view  will  have  but  little  practical  value.  The  French  Ambassador  did  not  share  this 
feeling.  Granted  that  there  existed  but  little  available  territory  on  the  coast,  these 
territories  make  amends  by  possessing  an  importance  which  justifies  new  arrange- 
ments of  which  they  would  be  the  object  Along  the  sea-shore,  moreover,  the  ground 
is  clearly  defined,  whilst,  in  regard  to  territorial  delimitations,  there  is  much  that  is 
uncertain  and  unknown  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  M.  Busch,  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
had  not,  for  his  part,  declared  himself  hostile  in  principle  to  Sir  Edward  Malet's 
proposal ;  but  he  remarked  that  it  necessarily  implied  the  precise  and  early  settlement 
of  the  state  of  possession  of  each  Power  in  Africa." 

The  principle  for  which  Baron  de  Courcel  thus  successfully  con- 
tended was,  in  my  humble  opinion,  imperative  in  the  interests  of  Europe 
in  general  and  of  France  in  particular.  The  early  effective  occupation 
of  the  vast  African  continent,  with  three  times  the  area  of  Europe,  bein^ 
impracticable,  the  necessity  of  effective  occupation  to  validate  treaty 
rights  would  have  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the  principle  of  spheres 
of  influence,,  but  for  which  a  general  European  war  could  hardly  have 
been  averted.  As  regards  France,  that  Power  had  in  '85,  and  still  has 
to-day,  within  her  spheres  of  influence,  a  larger  unoccupied  area  in  thp 
interior  of  Africa  than  any  other  colonizing  nation.  To-day,  as  in  '85, 
France  is  the  power  which  can  least  afford  to  throw  over  the  principle  pro- 
pounded by  her  in  Berlin  and  agreed  to  by  the  fourteen  Signatory  States. 
Her  existing  rights  behind  the  British  Colonies  of  the  Gambia,  Sierra 
LconeJ  and  the  Gold  Coast  have  been .  entirely  based  on  treaties  with 
native  potentates.  On  this  ground  she  Jias  successfully  relied  in  all  the 
West  African  arrangements  made  during  the  last  ten  years  with  the 
British  Government.  Nor  is  that  sound  principle  ignored  by  those 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  in  France,  as  appears  from 
the  following  evidently  inspired  article  in  the  Temps  of  the  8th  April 
last,  which  I  commend  earnestly  to  the  attention  of  both  French  and 
English  readers : — 

Under  the  heading  oj '''' Political  Conjusions  in  the  bend  of  the  Ni^er'^  the  QtAo^vat 
Gazette  publishes  an  article  of  which  we  reproduce  the  essential  passage.  After 
recalling  the  rights  acquired  by  Germany  and  declaring  that^  since  '95,  France  has 
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inaugurated  a  new  theory  in  colonial  matters^  that  of  ""  effective  occupation^  the 
Cologne  Gazette  ctdds  : 

As  the  final  delimitation  of  contested  territories  in  the  Soudan  must  sooner  or  later 
be  made  in  Europe  by  a  Diplomatic  Act,  it  is  doubtless  indifferent  whether  ambitious 
French  lieutenants  instal  in  the  bend  of  the  Niger  a  few  more  or  less  posts  ;  and  the 
existing  facts  only  merit  being  regarded  in  the  most  serious  fashion  because  they  again 
throw  light  on  the  system  approved  in  high  places  of  "  effective  occupation." 

After  the  event,  as  before,  we  maintain  that  the  creation  of  French  military  posts 
at  Kirikri  and  Bassila,  in  the  Tchantcho,  is  equivalent  to  a  violation  of  incontestable 
rights  of  Germany,  and  we  think  that  the  appointment  by  M.  Ballot,  Governor  of 
Dahomey,  of  Lieutenant  Baud  as  resident  at  Gourma,  constitutes  a  blameable  and 
absolutely  one-sided  anticipation  on  the  diplomatic  solution  of  the  question  of  frontiers 
on  the  Niger.  The  altogether  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  French  authorities  is 
so  much  the  more  strange  as  we  have  hitherto,  by  a  reciprocal  chivalric  condescen- 
sion, arranged  in  the  most  cordial  fashion  with  the  French  Government  in  colonial 
questions. 

There  are  two  things  to  consider  in  this  article:  the  appeal  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
German  Government^  and  the  disputing  the  French  rights  which  the  French  exercise 
in  Gourma,  The  first  observation  being  a  question  of  internal  policy  does  not  concern 
us.  Buty  in  regard  to  the  second^  we  shall  not  cease  to  repeat  that  the  politiccd  rights 
exercised  by  our  officers  over  certain  territories  in  the  bend  of  the  Niger  result  from 
treaties  concluded  by  our  explorers  with  the  native  chiefs*  German  explorers  have 
concluded  with  other  native  chiefs  other  protectorate  treaties.  Which  are  the  genuine 
treaties  f  That  is  what  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  French  and  German  negotia^ 
tors,  who  will  have  to  arrange  the  questions  in  dispute,  or  the  arbitrators,  who  tvill 
have  to  control  these  negotiations,  if  it  happens  that  they  are  not  able  to  come  to  terms 
among  themselves. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  sound  doctrine  here  laid  down  by 
the  Cologne  Gazette,  and  accepted  by  the  Temps,  is  that  held  by  the 
responsible  Government  of  the  Republic.  No  one  will  believe  that 
France,  while  admitting  this  doctrine  in  her  dealings  with  Germany, 
will  attempt  to  override  it  by  violence  in  her  dealings  with  her  no  less 
friendly  neighbour,  Great  Britain  :  which  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  most 
searching  examination  into  the  validity  either  of  the  Lister  treaty  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Boussa  or  of  the  subsequent  Lugard  treaties  with 
Kiama,  Kishi,  Niki  and  other  places  to  the  west  of  the  Middle  Niger. 

George  Taubman  Goldie. 
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adventure  can  regret  that  we  are  spending  ;C3iOoo,coo  on  the  railway.  Major  Macdonald  writes  with  considerabM  literary 
and  historical  skill,  and  his  sketches  and  maps  are  all  excellent." 

FISH  TAILS— and  SOME  TRUE  ONES.      By  Bradnock  Hall.     With 

Etched  Fiontispiece  by  the  Author,  and  12  Fu'.l-page  Illustrations  by  T.   Hope  McLachlan. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Field.— '^^  Witty,  in  the  best  of  taste,  and  abounding  with  sympathetic  intereit  to  the  angler.     The  stories  are  capital, 
every  one."  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

THE    SPORTSMAN'S    LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart,  M.P. 

VOL.    III.    NOW  READY. 

THE  SPORTSMAN  IN  IRELAND.     By  a  Cosmopolite.      Illustrated  by 

Six  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  by  P.  CilBNEVix  Trench.  Large  8vo, 
handsomely  bound,  15J.  Also  a  limited  large  Paper  Edition,  with  Plates  on  Japanese  Vellum, 
£z  2s,  net. 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED. 

VoL  I.  The  Life  of  a  Fox  and  the  Diary  of  a  Huntsman.  By  Thomas 
Smith. 

Vol.  II.    Col.  Thornton's  Sporting:  Tour  in  the  North. 

Z/rvf]^^//'<'x/.— "  As  to  the 'eet  up' of  the  third  volume  to  Mr.  Arnold's  really  beautiful  'Sportsman's  Library,'  we 
can  only  repeat  what  we  said  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  of  the  set,  that  the  series  consists  of  the  most  charming  and 
tasteful  volumes  at  present  being  issued  by  the  English  Press,  and  collectors  of  Handsome  books  should  find  them  not  only 
an  ornament  to  their  shelves,  but  also  a  sound  Investment." 

London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BtAiotA.  ^\x«!u  ^\x^sA.e 
New  York:  70  F^fdi  Mtin!t« 
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MB.   HEIHEMAHN'S  NEWEST  NOTEIS. 

SOLDIERS    OF    FORTUNE. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis.     With  6  Illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE    THIRD    VIOLET. 

By  Stephen  Crane.     Crown  8v&,  6s. 
MRS.    COMYNS    CARR'S    NEW    BOOK. 

COTTAGE    FOLK. 

By   Mrs.   Comyns  Carr.      i   vol.,   6s. 
W.  L.  Courtney  in  The  Daily  Telegravu  :  -  "  £v^ryoH€  who  has  any  liking 
for  t?ie  portrayal  of  simple  human  cmoiions^  with  their  appropriate  background  of  familiar 
English  landscape^  should  read  *  Cottage  Folk.*     This  tittle  volume  is  a  veritable  portrait 
gallery  of  men  and  women  as  nature  made  them.** 

A    MANX   story. 

THE    CAPTAIN    OF    THE    PARISH. 

By  John  Quine.      i  vol.,  6s. 
BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

THE   OUTSPAN:    TALES   OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  .Percy  Fitzpatrick.     i  vol,  y.  6d. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  :—"  ^i>/^,  stirring  talts^  instinct  with  the  half-weary^ 
half-rtckless  spirit  of  the  pioneer  traders  of  South  Africa.** 

A  RACING  novel. 

MR.  BLAKE  OF  NEWMARKET. 

By  E.  H.  Cooper,     i  vol.,  ys,  td. 
The  Sportsman  : — "  The  best  exposition  of  Turf-life  that  we  know.** 

BY  henry  JAMES. 

THE  SPOILS  OF  POYNTON. 

By  Hrnry  James,  Author  of  **  The  Other  House."     i  vol.,  6j. 
The  National  Observer  : — "  One  of  the  finest  works  of  imagination^  if  not  the 
finest^  that  has  come  from  the  press  for  several  years** 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  STREET  IN  SUBURBIA.' 

THE  MAN  OF  STRAW. 

By  Edwin  Pugh.      i  voL,  6s.    ^ 
The  Daily  Telegraph  : — ''''Every  stroke  of  his  pen  brings  conviction  7vith  it. 
He  writes  with  the  instinct  of  an  artist ;  he  selects  his  incidents  ivith  marvellous  skill.** 

SOCIETY  IN  INDIA. 

A  PINCHBECK  GODDESS. 

By  Mrs.  J.  M.   Fleming  (Alice  M,  Kipling),     i  vol.,  3».  6d. 
The   Daily  Chronicle:— **  F(?r)/   bright,  witty ^  and  amusing.      A   clever  and 
entertaining  story  J* 

THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  MUTINY. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 

By  Flora  Annie  Stkel,  Author  of  **  The  Potter's  Thumb,"  &c    i  vol,  6s.  Twenty-seventh  Thousand. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  — "J/rj.  Steel  has  managed  to  set  the  Mutiny  before 
us  till  it  is  more  like  a  personal  recollection  of  our  own  than  a  tale  told  to  us.'* 

YEKL:  A  TALE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  GHETTO. 

By  A.  Caiian.     A  New  Pioneer.     Cloth,  y.  net  ;  paper,  2s.  6(i.  neL 
The  Scotsman  : — **//  is  an  able  story,  and  its  truth  to  the  strange  field  of  li'} 
from  which  it  has  been  drawn  will  recommend  it  to  many  readers.** 

DREAM    TALES    AND    PROSE    POEMS. 

By  Ivan  Turgenev.     Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance  Garmett.     y.  neL     (Vol  X. 
ol  iVve  Vitv\Xotva  ^d\\k>iv  qC  Tur^nev*s  Novels. )  I      r^r>^r-s:\r^ 

Digitized  by  VrrOOy  Ic 

London:  WW.  HEm^VLKSW,  •w.^^tA&«t\^\x^f^^5:^  ^ 


CHAHO  I  WINDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

JUBILEE  VOLUME  OF  •<  AHISTORT  OF  OUR  OWM  TIMES."    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lu. 


FROM  ISeO  TO  THE  PIAMOND  JUBILEE.    By  JUSTIN  MoOAKTHY,  MP. 
A  FOUNTAIN  SEALED.     By  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Author  of  "AH  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men."    With  a  Frontispiece  by  H.  G.  Burgess.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

NOLMA  ;  An  Anglo-Australian  Romance.    By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 
LOVICE.    by  Mrs.  Hungerforu,  Author  of  *'  Molly  Bawn/*  &c.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s, 
BEYOND  THE  PALE: 


Likeness,"  &c 


An  Irish  Romance. 

5>econd  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  buckram,  6s. 


By  B.   M.   Croker,   Author  of  ''A   Family 


WITH  THE  RED  EaGLE:  A  Romance  of  the  Tyrol 

"  Sons  of  Belial,"  &c.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6x. 


By  William  Westall,  Author  of 


A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  MIRACLE. 

cloth,  y.  6d, 


By  **  ZZ  "  (Louis  Zangwill).    Crown  8vo, 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  MICHAEL  OANEVITCH,  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  SECRET 

SERVICE.    By  Dick  DoKovan,  Author  of  **  A  Detective's  Triurophs."    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6ti. 


OLD  CORCORAN'S  MONEY. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 


By  Richard  Dowling,  Author  of  **Tne  Mystery  of  Kalard.' 


ZAMBRA  THE  DETECTIVE.    By  Headon  Hill.    A  New  Edition.    Ciown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  td. 

SEBASTIANrS  SECRET.    By  S.  £.  Waller.    With  9  full-page  lUustrations  by  the  Author. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6*. 


POPULAR  EDITION  OF  MARR  TWAIN'S  WORRS. 

Itork  Twain's  Oliolce  Works.      With  Life, 

Portrait,  and  Illustrations. 

Mark  Twain's  Lttnriury  of  Humour.    With 


X97  Illustrations. 

Tka  Innocents  Abroad,    with  234  illustrations 

[Skifftfy. 

RoajKtilnir  it;  and  The  Innooents  at  Home. 

With  300  Illustxmtions. 

Tke  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  with  xn 

Illustrations.  [Sk&rtfy. 

Tma  BikWjmr  Abroad.     With  a6  illustrations. 
Tom   Sawyer^   Detective,      with  Photogravure 

Portrait. 


Crown  Svo,  blue  cloth  y.  6d.  each. 
A  Trmnp  Abroad,    with  314  Ilfostrations. 


With  XQO  lUus- 


b   XQO  lUUi 

{Shortly. 


The  Prmoe  and  the  Pauper. 

trations.      

The  stolen  White  Elephant. 

Xilfe  on  the  MllSlSSlpm>    with  sxa  illustrations. 

The  Adventures    of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

With  174  Ilhtstrations.  [Shortly. 

The  Qllded  Affe.    with  axa  Illustrations. 

A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  Rlnff  Arthur. 

With  aao  Illustrations.  [Shortly. 

The  American  Claimant.    With  Sx  lllustrauons. 
The  £1.000.000  Rank^ote. 

Pudd'nhead  Wilson.  With  Portrait  and  <  Illustrations. 
Authorised  Version.     With  a 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  (Eugf^ne  Rousfon).      By  Emile  Zola.~ 

Preface  by  Ernbst  A.  Vizbtellv.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

THE   LAST   ENTRY.     By  W.  Clark  Russell.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Max  Cowper. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

A  MISSING  WITNESS.    By  Frank  Barrett.    With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Margetson. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  y.  6d. 

RIE'S  DIARY.    By  Anne  Coates.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d, 

NEW  TWO-8BILUNO  NOVELS. 
RUnd  Fate.     By  Mrs.  Alexandbr. 
At  Market  Value.    By  Grant  Allbn. 
*Reyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.    By  Sir 

WALTER  Besant. 
Rachel  Dene.    By  Robert  Buchanan. 
The    Charlatan.      By   Robbet    Buchanan    and 

Hbnrv  Murray. 

*  Two  Masters.    By  Mrs.  Crokbr. 

*  Mr.  JervlS.    By  Mrs.  Crokbr. 

*The  Biystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.    By 

Dick  Donovan. 
The  White  Virgin.    By  George  Manvillb  Fenn. 

*  The  Three  Graces.   By  Mrs.  Hungbbford. 
*An  unsatisfactory  l  over.  By  Mrs.  Hungbrford, 


Now  Publishing.    Bound  in  Handsome  Picture  Boards. 
*  Lady  Patty.   By^Mrs.  Hungerford. 

Madame  Sans-Otee.   By  Edmonu  Lbpbllbtier. 

Mount  Despair.    By  D.  Christie  Murray. 
Saint  Ann's.   By  w.  E.  Nor»is. 
A  Country  Sweetheart.    By  Dora  Russell. 
''  The  niantom  Death.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

"lAAk."        Rw     W      fl  A»l 


•»•  Marked  •may  a^sobe  had  in  limp  cloth,  at  a*  6d. 


By  W.  Clark 
By  Alan    St. 


•The  Good  Ship  •^Mohcok." 

RUSSBLL. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

AUBYN. 

*DaffOnet  Abroad.    By  George  R.  Sims. 
The  Plunger.    By  Hawlby  Smart. 
Reatrloe  and  Renedlck.   By  Hawley  Smart. 
The  Prince  of  BalklStan.    By  Allen  Upward. 


CARLTON  PRIORS.  By  John  Stafford,  Author  of  **  Doris  and  I."  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^It  top,  6s. 

HIS   DEAD  PAST.     By  C.  J.  Wills.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j. 

CAVALRY   LIFE   AND    REGIMENTAL   LEGENDS.     By  John   Strange  Winter. 

New  ICHition,  the  Two  Series  in  One  Volume.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  POPDLAR  NOVELS.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  &il  each. 
Dulde  EvertOB.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  I   Of  BUrh  Decree.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

I  Beatrto "-    ~   " 


The  Riddle  Ring. 


3yE 
By 


Justin  McCarthy. 


Reatrice  and  Renedlck.    By  Hawley  Smart. 


MADAME  SANS-G&NE.     By  Edmond  Leprlletier. 

Founded  on  Sardou's  Play.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 


Translated  by  John  de  Villi ers. 


ACADEMY    NOTES.  1897.     Twenty- third  Vear.     One  Shilling.     With  nearly  200  II lusi rations. 
MY    CONTEMPORARIES    IN    FICTION.      By  David   Chrisiie  Murray,  Author  of 

"  Joseph's  Coat."    Crown  8v%  buckram,  y.  6d. 


DICTIONARY  OF  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

ENGUSH 


PHRASES.     By   Eliezer    Edwards. 


SURNAMES  :  Sources  and  Significations.    By  Charles  Warring  Bardsley, 

M.A,  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle.    Fifth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^i.  6d. 

London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  St  Martin's  Lane,  W.Cjgle 
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MR.  HElNEMANjTS  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

THE    NEW    AFRICA. 

A  Journey  up  the  Chobe  and  down  the  Okovanga  Rivers. 
By  AUREL  SCHULZ,  M.D.,  and  AUGUST  HAMMAR,  C.E. 
In  One  Volume ^  Deniy  8vo,  with  70  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
TN  "  The  New  Africa,"  Dr.  Schulz,  who  has  recently  returned  from  South  Africa,  deals  with  a  pjLit 
-'-of  Central  South  Africa  hitherto  unexplored.     lie  describes  a  journey  undertaken  by  himself  and 
\  Mr.  August  Hammar,  C.E.,  with  the  object  of  completing  a  survey  of  the  Chobe  River  to  its  sources, 

L;;  and  generally  investigating  this  unknown  portion  of  Africa.     The  explorers  were  the  first  whites  to 

tf-^  traverse  the  country  ;  no  explorer  has  followed  their  footsteps,  and  part  of  the  region  sou«h  of  the 

'  Zambesi  embraced  in  this  work — the  Central  Chobe  and  the  count^^  from  thereto  the  Okovanga 

^     '  River —still  partly  remain  undescribed  territory. 

THE   GREAT   EDUCATORS: 
A    Series  of  Monographs  forming  a  Biographical  History  of  Education, 

THOMAS    AND    MATTHEW    ARNOLD 

and  their  Influence  on  Education. 

By  Sir  JOSHUA  FITCH,  LL.D.,  Her  Majest/s  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Ss. 

CIR  JOSHUA  FITCH'S  name  as  a  leading  authority  on  Education  is  too  well  known  to  require 
*^  any  introduction.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  tugh  appointment  in  the  Education  Department 
enabled  him  to  come  into  dose  personal  relations  with  Matthew  Arnold,  with  whom  he  was  for  many 
years  on  most  intimate  terms.  This  friendship,  together  with  Sir  Joshua  Fitch's  wide  knowledge  of 
the  working  and  development  of  recent  schemes  of  Education,  give  special  value  to  his  treatment  of 
the  lives  and  influences  of  two  such  great  personalities  as  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold, — the  fisither 
•  and  son,— whose  services  to  the  highest  ideals  of  individual  and  national  education  were  inspired  by  a 
similar  high-mindedness,  if  varied  by  circumstance  and  detail. 

*^*  A  list  of  the  series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

THE    FOREIGNER    IN    THE    FARMYARD. 

By  ERNEST  E.  WILLI  AMS,  Author  of  "Made  in  Germany." 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2/6. 

Reprinted  from  "  The  New  Review." 

LITERATURES    OF    THE    WORLD. 

A    SERIES    OF    SHORT    HISTORIES. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

VOLUME    II. 

A    HISTORY    OF    FRENCH    LITERATURE. 

By  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Oratory  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

NEW    NOVELS. 
EQUALITY. 

By  EDWARD  BELLAMY,  Author  of  "  Looking  Backward." 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE    OTHER    HOUSE. 

By  HENY  JAMES. 
New  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  6s. 

THE    GADFLY. 

By  E.  L.  VOYNICH. 
In  One  Volume. 

A  New  Volume  of  Heinemann's  International  Library. 

NIOBE. 
From  the  Norwegian  of  JONAS  LlE,(i2edbyCjOOQlC 
London:    WM.  HEINEMANN,  2Z  Bedford  Street,  W.(^ 
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George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  Publishers. 

PIONEER  WOMEN  IN  VICTORIA'S  REIGN.     Being  Short  Histories 

of  Great  Movements.     By  Edwin  A.  Pratt.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss, 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  CROSS :   A  Pictorial  Pilgrimage  from  Bethlehem  to 
Calvary.     Oblong  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves.  Ss,  6d, 
A  collectioa  of  240  beaatifiilly  executed  IlRistrations,  8  in.  by  10  in.,  of  Views  in  the  Holy  Land^  from  Photographs 
taken  during  a  recent  tour.    The  Series  gives  a  faithful  representotion  of  the  actual  aspect  and  condiuoos  of  the  localities 
identified  with  the  narrative  of  Christ's  Life  as  told  b  the  Gospels. 

THE   NAVY   AND   ARMY    ILLUSTRATED.      Volumes  i,  2,  and  3, 

handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges.     Each  volume  contains  many  hundreds  of  beautifully 
printed  Illustrations  on  Art  Paper.     Price  12J.  each. 

NEW  GROUND  IN  NORWAY.      Ringerike,  Telemarken,  Saetersdalen.    By 
E.  J.  Goodman.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d, 


*  New  Ground  in  Norway  is  an  ideal  book  of  travel.    It  possesses  the  best  qualities  dt  that  order  of  literature,  and 

te  tourist  bound  for  the  hitherto  hardly  known  interior  of 

ray  can  reauire,  in  the  gnuide*book  sense,  and  a  brisk,  picturesque,  animated  narrative  of  personal  experience 
and  observation,  enriched  by  asaociauons  of  former  travel  in  Norway,  in  which  nothing  is  overlooked— no  aspect  of  the 


has  none  of  its  defects.    In  it  we  have  all  that  the  fortunate 


countnr,  no  feature  of  its  social  life,  characteristic  of  its  people,  commercial  interest,  or  development ;  no  beauty,  either 
natural,  or  due  to  the  process  in  the  art  of  living  that  comes  with  the  peaceable  invasions  to  which  the  old  Viking  country 
'vi  continually  and  increasingly  subject.  Mr.  Goodman  has  the  art  01  combining  the  comprehensive  with  the  compact  in 
such  a  satisfactory  manner  that  we  keep  movins  all  the  time,  but  losing  nothing  by  the  wky.  Perhaps  the  panorama  of 
the  great  waterway;;— the  Telemarken  Cauial— and  the  exquisite  scenery  teyond  is  the  gem  of  the  book ;  for  tne  beauty  of 
the  country,  changing  from  smiting  land  to  deep,  dark  gorges,  and  'stately  avenues  of  mountains,'  until  the  Vrangtos, 
which  had  need  to  be  splendid  indeed  to  gain  supreme  renown  in  the  land  of  the  music  and  the  majesty  of  cascade  and 
water&ll,  is  made  visible  to  us  with  reality  rarely  attained  by  the  word-painter  of  the  face  of  the  earth."— rAr  Worid. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD,  from  London  Bridge  to  Charing  Cross,  via 

YokohaniA  and  Chicago.     An  Album  of  284  Pictures  from  Photographs  of  the  Chief  Places  of 
Interest  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.    Oblong  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  ioj.  M  ;  half-morocco,  2IJ. 

ROUND  THE  COAST.  An  Album  of  284  Pictures  from  Recent  Photographs 
of  the  Watering  Places  and  Resorts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Oblong  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves, 
icxr.  6^.  ;  half-morocco,  2IJ. 

ROUND  LONDON.  An  Album  of  284  Pictures  from  Photographs  of  the 
Chief  Places  of  Interest  in  and  around  London.  Oblong  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  lOf.  dd,  ;  half 
morocco,  2ij,  

THE    LIBRARY    OF    USEFUL   STORIES. 

Price  \s.  each.      Four  New  Volumes. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE    EARTH'S   ATMOSPHERE.     By  Douglas 

Archibald,  Fellow  and  sometime  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society.    With 
44  Illustrations. 

THE   STORY  OF   THE  WEATHER.    By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.,  of 

the  Inner  Temple,  Author  of  "  Story  of  the  Stars,"  &c.     With  50  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY  OF  FOREST  AND  STREAM.    By  James  Rodway,  F.L.S , 

Author  of  •'  In  the  Guiana  Forest,"  &c.    With  27  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS.    By  M.  M.  Pattison 

MuiR,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Pralcctor  in  Chemistry  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 


THE    NEW    LIBRARY. 

Price  2S.  6d.  each.      Fnui  New  Volumes. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

SHAKSPEARE'S   HEROINES :  Characteristics  of  Women— Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.    By  Mrs.  JAMBSON,  Author  of  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  &c. 

VISITS    TO    MONASTERIES    OF    THE    LEVANT.      By  the  Hon. 

ROBBKT  CURZON,  Junr.  (Baron  de  la  Zouche).     With  Sketch  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR:  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days 

throughout  the  Year.    ByJOHK  Kbblb.  Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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NOTICE.— Tfie  First  Edition  of  Mr.  ROBERT 
HICHENS  new  and  important  novels  entitled 
''FLAMES:  A  LONDON  PHANTASY:' 
having  been  immediately  sold  out,  a  Second  Edi'iion 
is  now  ready. 

pLAMES : 

A  London  Phantasy, 

Bv    ROBERT    HICHENS, 

Author  of  **  The  Green  Carnation,"  **  An  Imaginative  Man,"  *•  The  Folly  of  Eustace,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  clotb,  6^. 

"  *  None  of  us  know  really  much  about  souls,  and,  after  all,  it  is  best  not  to  bother 
ourselves  too  much  about  them.'  This  passing  remark  of  a  personage  in  Mr.  Robert 
HiCHBNs'  new  romance,  '  Flames,'  mieht,  but  must  not,  be  read  as  a  condemnation  of  the 
book  in  which  it  appears.  For  Mr.  HiCHBNS  asks  us  to  bother  ourselves  very  much  about 
souls ;  indeed  it  is  to  souls  that  the  very  title  of  his  book  has  reference,  borrowed  as  it  is 
from  Rossetti's—  * 

'  And  the  souls  mounting  ap  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thin  flimes.' 

It  carries  on  the  attention  of  the  rc'ader  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  Full  of  exciting 
incidents,  very  modem,  exce^vely  up  to  date." — Daiiy  Telegraph. 

"  Flames,"  says  the  Daily  Chronicle^  in  a  long  editorial  on  the  story,  **  is  a  cunning 
blend  of  the  romantic  and  the  real,  the  work  of  a  man  who  can  observe,  who  can  .think, 

who  can  imagine,  and  who  can  write One  chapter  in  the  book,  entitled 

'  The  Dance  of  the  Hours/  and  depicting  the  outer  scene  as  wc'l  as  the  inner  significance  of 
an  evening  at  a  well-koown  *  Theatre  of  Varieties'  in  Leicester  Square,  strikes  us  as  a  little 
masterpisce  of  close  analysis  and  vigorous  description.  And  the  little  thiunb-nail  sketches 
of  the  London  streets,  which  abound  in  *  Flames,'  have  the  grim  force  of  a  Callot  There 
is  one  which  may  be  taken  as  a  counterpart  to  Maupassant's  description  of  Paris  and  the 
Bob  on  a  sultry  summer  night— of  course  a  loats  cleusicus  in  this  kind." 

**  Mr.  HiCHENS  has  already  accomplished  a  certain  amount  of  work  which  has  given 
him  a  right  to  esteem.  His  '  Green  Carnation '  was  a  tissue  of  clever  witticisms,  which 
were  perhaps  not  too  difficult  to  achieve.  His  *  Imaginative  Man '  wai»  full  of  an  atmosphere 
which,  were  the  word  not  so  greatly  abused,  might  well  be  described  as  lurid.  But  here  was 
the  hand  rather  of  the  'prentice  than  of  the  absolute  workman.  Nevertheless,  the  cast  of 
the  mind  was  displayed  beyond  doubt;  and  in  'Flames'  it  ^tands  out  definitely  revealed. 
In  his  last  book  Mr.  Hichens  has  entirely  proved  himself.  His  talent  does  not  so  much  lie 
in  the  conventional  novel,  but  more  in  this  strange  and  fantastic  medium.  '  Flames '  suits 
him,  has  him  at  his  best" — Pali  Mall  Gazette. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

LYRICS  OF  LOWLY  LIFE.     By  Paul  Dunbar.    Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

NOW  READY. 

IBSEN    ON    HIS    MERITS.      By    Sir    Edward    Russell,    Editor  of  the 
Uverpool  Post,  and  Percy  Cross  Standing,  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Idler,    Crown  8vo,  price  y. 

A    NEW    WORK    ON    THE    SULTAN    AND    THE    TURKS. 

THE    SULTAN    AND    HIS    SUBJECTS.    By    Richard   Davey.    With 

Frontispieces,  Map,  and  Plans.    Two  Vols.     Demv  8vo,  24J.  \.J**^^  Rrady, 

The  National  Observer  sxf^',  "  Nowhere,  as  far  at  we  know,  ts  so  much  valuable  infcrmaiion  as  to  ihe  past  history 
the  present  position,  and  the  farure  prospects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  be  found  in  so  short  a  space,  given  in  so  readable 
a  foro,  and  conveyed  with  such  an  obvious  desire  to  avoid  exaggeration." 

NEW    WORK    BY    W.    S.    LILLY. 

ESSAYS  AND  SPEECHES.  By  W.  S.  Lilly,  Author  of  "Ancient  Religion 
and  Modem  Thought,"  "A  Century  of  Revolution,"  &c.  Demy  8vo,  i2j. 
The  World iAj%\  " The  selections  from  his  'Essays  and  speeches,'  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  has  reproduced  in  volume 
f(Min.  are  not  only  well  chosen  from  the  point  of  view  of  variety,  but  are  admirably  representative  of  those  intel'ectual 
and  literary  uualities  which  long  ago  gave  him  his  recognised  rank  as  critic,  philosopher,  dialectician,  and  controversialist. 
The  sustained  literary  brilliancy  and  critical  power  distinguish  these  collectea  papers." 

FOUR    NEW    NOVELS. 

CAPTAIN  KID'S  MILLIONS.    By  Alan  Oscar.    Crown  8vo.6x. 

A   TALE    OF    TWO   TUNNELS.     By  W.  Clark  Russell.    Crown  8vo, 

SYBIL  FOSTER'S  LOVE  STORY.     By  Lady  Watkin  Williams,  Author 

of  '•  Even  Such  is  Life."    Crown  8vo,  6j. 
WHITE  MAGIC :  a  Novel      By  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  Q.C,  Author  of  "  Lord 

Edward  Fitzgerald  :  an  Historical  Romance."    Crown  8vo,  6/. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  sajs :  "  Mr.  Bodkin  has  written  a  novel  of  indubitable  vigour,  full  of  hairbreadth  escapes  by  flood 
and  field,  crammed  with  enthralling  incidents  from  cover  to  cover." 


NEW   VOLUME   OF 


DICKENS'S    CHRISTHAS    STORIES, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  One  Shilling.  \_Ready, 

VOLUMES     ALREADY     ISSUED     ARE- 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  Martio  Chuzzlewit.  Little  Dorrit.  David  Copperfield. 

Dombey  &  Soo.         Nicholas  Nickleby.        Bleak  House. 

To  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  DICKENS  S  WORKS  at  short  intervals. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "CENTENARY"  EDITION  OF  CARLVLE. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES,  with  Eluci- 

dations.    By  THOMAS  CARLYLE.   With  an  Introduction  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.   Vol.  IIL, 
with  Three  Photogravure  Portraits.     Square  crown  8vo,  3J.  dd, 

{Forming  Volunte  VJIL  of  ihe  "  Ceniettary''  Edition  of  Carlyle's  Works,) 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  "GADSHILL"  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  Two 

Volumes,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.     Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
Square  crown  8vo,  I2x. 

KFormit^  Volumes  VI,  and  VII,  of  the  "  Gadshiir  Edition  ofDickenis  W^ks.,      ^^^{^ 
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1892  Vintage 
First  Quality 


54/-  and  60/-  per  dozen. 
42/-  per  dozen. 


DURAND   &   CO., 

"^ine   and   ^•pirit   Jj/^eTGhants, 

20   BEDFORD  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

5   EXHIBITION   ROAD,  SOUTH   KENSINGTON,   S.W. 
95   HIGH   STREET,   WATFORD. 
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EXCEL"    COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY    PURE. 


£10,000   BBWABD!     Se«  Conditions  in  every  Packet,  6d.;  and  Tin— 

ilb.,  7d.;  ilb.,  U.;  lib.,  as. 

Delicious  Aroma,  Dietetic,  Sustaining — Vide  Analysts. 

CHOCOLATB    HORSBSHOBS   (Retditered).      A  Superior  ChocoUte   in 

handsome  Boxes,  ML 

"  SOUVENIR"  Boxes,  the  Season's  Success,  from  6d. 

CHOCOLATE  WAFERS,  a  DeUdoos  Chocolate,  6d.  and  iB.  per  Box. 

COURT  CHOCOLATB  the  finest  eating  Chocolate,  in  Elegant  Boxes,  ll. 

and  as. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  OR  OP  HANUPACTURERS : 

PURVEYORS  to  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
LONDON  WORX8:   BBRMONDBBT,  &B. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 


MAT.  1807.  CONTENTS. 

Henry  Drummond  

Should  Immigration  be  Restricted  ? 

Recent  Achievements  in  Mountaineering      

Kvolution  of  the  Naval  Officer 

Exercise  and  Longevity 

Progress  of  the  United  States.— I.  The  New  England  Stales 

The  Dinsley  Tariff  Bill...    ^ 

Plans  and  Purposes  of  Russia 

Cheap  Transportation  in  the  United  States 

The  Modem  Greek  as  a  Fighting  Man         

Secret  Societies  in  America        

A  Constitutional  Misfit    » 

NOTES    AND   COMMENTS. 

Progressive  Inheritance  Taxes 

The  Fourth  of  J oly  and  Ballot  Reform         

Mistakes  About  Judicial  Procedure  in  Mexico        


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C 


Price  2s.  6d. 

By  Ian  Maclarbn. 

By  S.  G.  CROSWBtx. 

By  Sir  W.  M.  Conway. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb,  R.N. 

By  Professor  D.  A.  Sakgbnt. 
...  By  M.  G.  MuLHALL,  F.S.S. 
...  By  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Portbe. 
By  W.  F.  Mason  McCarthy. 
By  J.  A.  Latcma. 

By  Professor  B.  I.  Whkbler. 
By  W.  S.  Harwoodw 

By  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

By  Max  Wbst. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Rikbr,  D.D. 
...  By  the  Mexican  Ministss. 
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ITbe    1Rew   1Rex>iew, 


CONTENTS  FOR   JUNE,   1897. 

No.  97. 
Portrait  of  H.M.  The  Queen.  By  W.  N.  P.  Nicholson 

(All  rif>ht5  of  reproduction  strictly  reserved). 


What  Maisie  Knew.    Chapters  XV-XVIL 

A  Secret  of  the  Reign. 

Paul  Verlaine. 

Laissez-Faire  in  Ireland. 

The  Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard,  VI. 

Jus  Primae  Noctis. 


Henry  James  58 1 

P,  Anderson  Graham  603 

C.  F,  Keary  617 

Bernard  Holland  631 

Ernest  E.  Williams  645 

Neil  Munro  662 


The  Cult  of  Mary  Campbell.  W,  E.  Henley  ^nd  T.  F.  Henderson    674 

Britain's  Priority  on  the  Middle  Niger.     Sir  George  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.    687 

The  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  MSS  unleis  stamped  wrappers  are  enclosed. 


KEATINC'S 

POWDER 


WRIGHT'S 
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TABLETS  6a[/- 


R£COMM ENDED  a\ 
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BORD'S 
PIANOS 


3S    per    cent   diaconnt  for    casb,    or   14s. 
month    ( Second -luud,    xot.    6d.    per 
Three  Tear**  Sjratcm. 


ILLUSTRATED    LISTS 

CHARLES  STILES  &  Cos 

40  &  42  Southampton  Row, 
HOLBOBN,  LONDON.  W.C. 

-     -^^     -^^     -^^     -^ 

PIANOS     EXCHANGED. 


THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

In  12  vols.,  sni.ill  crown  Svo,  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  ^r.  each  neL 

Vol  l.-Letters,  1804-1813. 

AKo  an  Kdiiion,  Hniiicd  to  150  sets,  for  sale  in  C>rcat  Hritain,  printed  on  Van  Gelder*c  handHMide  hpa 

£6  6i.  net. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Poems  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Acaukmy:  *  TAe  most  enidite  edition  of  Byrotu  It  is  safr  to  say  tkat'ktmi^Hk  A 
typical  edition  of  Hyron  am  never  be  separated  from  these  Notes.  If  Byron  has  lomiiod  inagjm  L 
heaven-sent  editor ^  he  has  him  at  last.  We  may  yet  hat^e  repriftts  contamiuf^ iht pooe^s  itOoti  ti*retiim 
of  a  lomma  here  or  an  adjective  there :  but  such  trifles  should  count  poorly  agedmsi  iko  Sriit^Utt  JH 
which  are  the  salt  with  which  Mr,  lien  ley* s  Byron  is  salted" 

London:   WM.  HEINEMANN,  2X  Bedford  Street,  V^.C 


pvm  The  ROYER  has  set  the  fashion  to  the  World.  PM 
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we  add  Immenie  traoks  to  our  Imp«rlAl 
herltaffo  year  by  yMtft  tmt  v 


EVERY  REGION  OF  THE  WORLD 


IS   PENETRATED   BY   THE 


IMPERIAL  ROYER, 

WHICH  IS  ADAPTED  FOR  AMY  CUiATE  AMD  AIT  IIM  OF  BIM. 
ROVEK    CYCLE    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

(Late  J.  K.  STARI.KY  &  CO..  Umited), 

METEOR  CYCLE  WORKS,  COVENTRY; 

LONDON:  5  lloibori  Vlidnct,  E.G.;  157  New  BMi  StrttC,  W.;  U  teifa 
Street  (kepalrs  Dept. .      PARIS:  47  AvtflM  f 


Tbe  ROYER  is  the  King  of  Safeties. 

—The  Irish  Cyclist. 
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PLEYEL    PIANOS. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL  from  t?Q  New  Bondi 

PLEYEL    WOLFF    A    CO. 

OWJ NO  to  tlie  rtTj  g^rtal  oicr^i  aiteuduu    ih>t  InlsodiAt^tm  of  Uieir    IIBW 
Mrucrs*    Pt#y«)    Wolff  1^    Ca    &11I    t  at   ihowr^om   acatmmodi 

79  &  80  BAKER  ST..  &  51  GEORGE  ST..  PORTMAH 
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"  The  standard  of  highest  purity    ^ 
at  present  attainable  in  regard 
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